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2nd. Death of Mr, Abkyanh r Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, Bar-at-Law, Central Pro¬ 
vinces Congress leader, passed away in Bombay. 

7lh. National Institute of Sciences of India H. E. tho Governor of Bengal inau¬ 
gurated the first session of tho National Institute of Sciences of India in Calcutta. 
The purpose of the Institute was to co-ordinate the work of Academies of Sciences 
in the various parts of India. The main functions of tho Institute would he the 
co-ordination of tho labours of the scientists in India, to effect co-operation between 
the various bodies of Academy rank and to render possible tho formation of a 
National Research Council. 


12th. South Arcot IFomen’s Conference Equal rights for women and men in the 
future constitution, establishment of more schools for girls and that women should 
take part in rural reconstruction formed the subjects of some of the resolutions 
passed by tho South Arcot AVomen’s Conference, held at \ illupuram, Dr. Mnthu- 
laksmi Reddi presiding. 

13th., Death of Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy :—Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy passed away 
at his residence in Calcutta, after a brief illness. He was one of the oldest mem¬ 
bers at the Central Legislature and was the founder of the Central Muslim Parte 
in the Assembly. Ho was tho Deputy President of the Bengal Legislative Counci, 
from 1923 to 1926. Prominent in public life, ho was also the author of some publi¬ 
cations relating to Muslim history and religion. 

Death of Mr. B. Muniswami Naidu Diwan Bahadur B. Muniswamt Naidu, 
former Chief Minister to the Madras Government^ passed away at his residence at 
Chittoor. His funeral was attended by mauy prominent public men and tributes were 
paid to his services to the Province. 


14th. Acharya Qidicanxs death:— Acharya Gidwani, ex-Principal of the Gujarat 
Yidyapith and who, till recently, had been closely associated with the Conj 
died of heart-failure at Karachi. His funeral was largely attended and the 
markets and the Municipal offices were closed in memory of the departed leader. 


local 


15th. Burma Separationists' dissatisfaction Tho All-Burma Sepavmi'.mists’ Con¬ 
ference held at Rangoon, expressed its dissatisfaction with the J. P. C. proposals 
inasmuch as they did not fulfil the people’s aspirations. The Conference also deman¬ 
ded protection for the indigenous population from outside competition, and also 
the restoration of Assam, Manipur, Andaman and Nicobar Islands to separated Burma. 

Madras Christian Deputation to the Governor :—A deputation on behalf of the 
Madras Indian Christian Association waited on tho Governor and represented to 
His Excellency tho grievances of the community. The deputationists urged that the 
goal of India, Dominion status, should be included in the preamble of the new 
Reform Bill. They stated that they were opposed to a Second Chamber in the 
province, and urged direct election to tho Federal Legislature. 


16th Madras Provincial Labour Conference :—The Madras Provincial Labour Con¬ 
ference met at Golden Rook. Mr. C. Basudov, denariitho cunhe.vi .-c upeu. 
regretted that tho Reforms Report had o in it ted the question <>f declaration of funda¬ 
mental rights. He opposed indirect election to the Federal legislature as rein : i Ic 
and urged direct election ou a much enlarged basis. Tho president, Mr. S. Natesa 
Mndaliar, urged that safeguards should be provided for the benefit of labour. Tho 
oonferenoe passed resolutions urging that at least 10 per cent of tho total number 
of seats piloted in the various councils should be reserved for labour, pvr.u deal 
enlargement of franchise so as to achieve adult franchise within a definite u;Cou 
ciud t!i ; ; provision of a declaration of right-; m the new constitution. 

S 

f J 
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Bihar Council urges modification of the Beforms Scheme :—The Bihar 
V; Legislative Council adopted an amendment to the Government motion for the 

consideration of the J. P. C. Keport. The Council was of opinion that the scheme as 
a whole was highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations and 
hedged round by many unnecessary and undesirable safeguards. The Council urged 
substantial modifications and the inclusion of the term Dominion Status in the 
preamble of the proposed India Bill. 

21st. Assembly debate on official circular relating to Village Industries Associa¬ 
tion : — An adjournment motion, moved by Mr. Satyamurthi to censure the 
Government for issuing a circular to all local governments and through them to 
District officers and other officials not to have anything to do with the revival of 
village industries scheme proposed by Gandhi ji, was discussed by the Assembly. 
Sir Henry Craik, Home Member, said that it was idle to assert that the Govern¬ 
ment was wrong in pointing out to Local Governments the possibly dangerous 
potentialities of tho Village Industries Association. He added that if future deve¬ 
lopments proved that the Government had misjudged the organisation, the Govern¬ 
ment would welcome co-operation. The adjournment motion was talked out. 

Madras Governor's appeal for Co-apcration :— Addressing the Madras Legislative 
Council. II. E. the Governor dealt with the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and appealed for the co-operation and assistance of all parties to wor* 
the new constitution smoipthly. He said that the British Government stood by all 
the pledges and had no intention to break them. His Excellency concluded by 
raying : “Given goodwill, 1 see no reason why in the coming years the shining 
example already set to the rest of India by this historic presidency should not even 
be improved upon.” 

22nd. Motion regarding Mr. S. C. Bose's detention The adjournment motion of Mr 
Bardoloi, Congress Party, regarding tho detention of Mr. Barat Chandra Bose was 
passed by the Assembly, by 58 votes to 54. Mr. Bardoloi, moving the adjournment 
motion said that Mr. S. 0. Boso who had been allowed by the Government to be 
duly elected and had been summoned by the Governor-General to attend tho 
Assembly, could not be prevented from attending tho Assembly session. The I aw 
Member and the Home Member of the Government of India argued that no privi¬ 
lege as claimed by the mover of tho adjournment motion existod and therefore 
there was no breach of the privilege. Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, leader of the Congress 
Party, said that there was an inherent privilege *as a member of the Assembly 
Mr. Jurnah, leader of the Independent Party, did not agree that any such privilege 
existed but did not see any justification for the detention of Mr. Bose. Sir Henry 
Craik promised the Hpu<?e to lay every material regarding Mr. Boses detention 
before tho House in tho course of the session. Tho adjournment motion was passed 
°y a majority of 4 votes, some of the Independents remaining neutral. 
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The Bill sought to introduce changes in regard to specific endowments 
and the schemes settled by Courts, and'also in regard to the administration of the 
finances of the temples. 


28th. Discussion on Reforms Report in Madras Council: —The Madras Council 
discussed the report of the Joint Committee on Indian constitutional reforms. The 
hon. Mr. C. A. fcouter moved for the consideration of Iho report. Dr. P. Subba- 
royan moved an amendment which stated that the reform scheme did not satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of India and was unacceptable, and that it was better 
to remain under tho present constitution than to bo saddled with the new one 
-proposed. The Justice Party’s amendment was moved by Mr..Yahia Ali Sahib, 
which, while accepting the conclusions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
regarding Provincial Autonomy and All-Iudia'Federation, urged that some changes 
be~ made in order to secure goodwill for tho working of tho" new constitution. The 
Justice Democratic Party moved a similar amendment while Mr. N. Sivaraj moved 
an amendment on behalf of the Depressed Classes, urging the rejection of the 
Poona Pact and substitution of the system of representation proposed iu the original 
award of the Premier. Some' moro" amendments were moved. The official motion 
was carried and Dr. Subbaroyan’s amendment was* declared lost, without a division. 
'The amendments of tho Justice Party, the Justice Democratic Party, and of Mr. 
Sivaraj were all carried. 


30th. Assembly rejects Indo-British Trade Agreement :—Tim Assembly debated tho 
IndorBritish Trade Agreement . and urged its immediate termination. Mr. H. P. 

.• Mody defended the agreement and'said that there was no sacrifice of India’s fiscal 
autonomy, nor impairment of discriminating protection. Mr. Jinnah opposed the 
Agreement. Mr. Joshi urged the Government to consult labour opinion before 
. ii trade agreements. Mr. Bhul&bh greement did not 

. confer any concessions or India but she lost a great deal. Sir Joseph Bhore, reply¬ 
ing to tho debate, claimed that the agreement did not adversely affect any Indian 

V industry. He added that it helped ii) the cause of goodwill and friendliness 

, between India and England* The amendment of Mr. K. L. Gauba urging the 

Government to terminate the agreement was carriod by 66 against 58 votes. 


3lit. Mr. Bose's detention:— At a public meeting in Calcutta resolution was passed 
protesting against the continued detention of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and demand- 
' „ ing his unconditional release. 


FEBRUARY 1935 

lit. International Labour office resolution regarding railway workers -The Gov- ru¬ 
ing Body of the international Labour Office passed the following resolution concern¬ 
ing the Railway Workers In India. Having regard to the considerable time that 
has elapsed since the ratification of the 1910 Convention (dealing with workers on 
railways) by the Government of India in 1921, the Governing Body notes tho 
Government of India’s undertaking to press forward their programme of gradual 
extension with (he least possible delay and hones that, as a result of this under¬ 
taking, tho effects of the Convention will he extended at an early date to such 
workers of the Indian railways as do not yet enjoy them.” 

Government af India Bill 1 The Indian re-print of the Government of India Bill 
was published and runs into 323 pages. 

2nd. Bombay Indian Merchants Chamber:- The Reserve Bank, the Indian Tariff 
system and other questions of interest to the commercial community were discussed 
by the incoming president of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber at their annual 
general meeting in Bombay. 

C. P Council8 plea for Dominion Status :—The Central Provinces Legislative 
Council discussed the Joint Parliamentary Committoe Report on Indian oonstitn- 
tionai reform. The Council was of opinion that the scheme adiunberatcd in the 
v v Report was unsatisfactory, unacceptable and unworkable unless the Cons¬ 
titution act conferred Dominion Status on India. 
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Hindus Condemn Atcard :— The Bengal Hindu Conference passed a 
condemning the Reforms proposals, including the Communal Award. 


4th. Assembly Debate on J. P. C. Report :—The Assembly to-day began a three-day 
debate on the Joint Select Committee’s Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms on 
a motion by Sir N. N. Sircar, Leader of the House, that the Report “be taken into 
consideration.” There was a crop of amendments to the motion, the more impor¬ 
tant of them being those moved by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , Leader of the .Opposition, 
and Mr. M , A. Jinnah , Leader of the Independent Party/ 

Warning to Princes Lord Rothermere sent a cable to H. H. the Nawab of 
Rampur in which he warned the Indian Princes to avoid the “traps” set for them 
by the Government. 


5th. Assembly and the “Rod Shirts'* Bv 73 votes to 46 the Assembly carried a 
motion moved by Mr. B. Das recommending the removal of the ban on the “Red 
Shuts” organization in the North-West Frontier Province. Among those who sup¬ 
ported the motion was Dr. Khan Saheb, brother of Abdul Ghaffar Khan, leader of 
the movement, who in a maiden speech, said that the movement was entirely non- 
violeat. We have started the movement, ho said, to convert the Frontier "into a 
“peaceful house.” 

Tr Daily Mail report of a secret ballot among Indian Princes on the question of 
the Federation was denied by several leading Rulers. 


Gib. Dominion Status the Goal —S'a/* Samuel Hoards Pledge to India :— Dominion 
status is the ultimate goal of British policy in India. This was the pledge given by 
Hoare (Secretary of State for India) when moving the second reading 
of the Government of India Bill m the Houso of Commons. Sir Samuel said that 
there was no need, for a preamble to the Bill as the preamble to the Act of 1919 
won d stand. Vh at preamble had been interpreted by the Viceroy in 1929 ns mean- 
:.i .that the natural issue of India’s progress, as contemplated in the Act was the 
attainment.of Dominion status. The present Government stood firmly both by the 
pledge m the 1919 preamble and the Viceroy’s interpretation of it in 1929. The 
I'D '* -.* a / f r‘1 ^ ir .Samuel lloare, was a great, stride forward towards tho 
aom< . ,(, inent of IV* British purpose as given in tho 1919 preamble—a purpose 
v. inch could ne fully realised only when India had succeeded in establishing oondi* 
tious cn which solf government rested. The difficulties to bo surmounted were 
inherent m Indian problems, and wore not of British creation. 

a »rtssf 

lit> towards tho Communal Award wore rejected by the Assembly. 

ranrasi.™ PUdm to cn-oy.orate with IntUo .: Commons Debate on th» .. 

*? ***** *** W of » 5 
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States long before Britain had emerged into civilization. Tho advioe tendered to 
the Princes by certain persons as to where their duty and interests lay, he added, 
was, to tho Princes, offensive and impertinent They were quite capable of deciding 
their own destiny without advioe from anybody. Replying to an interjection by 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Davidson said that the Viceroy was the representative of the Crown 
and the guide and philosopher of the Princes. If he held a view, he was entitled 
to convey that view to them. 

11th. Bengal Governor on Terrorism His Excellency Sir John Anderson, opening 
the Bengal Legislative Council’s budget session, uttered a warning that the Govern¬ 
ment’s control of the terrorist menace must not be relaxed. 

Labour Amendment Defeated : Second Readirbg of Reforms Bill passed :— 
Tho second reading of the India Bill was automatically passed in the House of 
Commons after Laoour’s opposition amendment had been defeated by 401 votes 
to 133. Conservative and Labour opponents of the Bill voted in the "same lobby, 
but it was pointed out that the former were voting against tho second reading and 
not for tho Labour amendment. Sir Thomas Inskip, "Attorney-General, whose ex¬ 
planation of the meaning of Dominion status was briefly given in the Statesman 
denied that thero was any distinction to be drawn in the intention and 
meaning between the Montagu declaration of 1017 and the preamblo of 1919. Mr. 
Winston Churchill, who spoke for 75 minutes, urged the omission from the Bill of 
the Federal clauses. He declared that if the Fedoral system was dropped it would 
cause great relief “throughout Britain and from one end of India to the other.” 

12th. Reforms Debate in Council of State :—The Council of State commenced a 
three-day debate on the Joint. Parlimentarv Committe Report on Indian Reforms on 
a motion of Sir Fazl-i-Husain, Leader of the House, that the Report bo taken into 
consideration. 

13th. B. & 0, Budget Introducing the 1935-36 budget in the Bihar and Orissa 
Council, tho Finance Membor said that the province’s income was insufficient for 
its large population. 

14th. Tho Council of State adopted a motion that the Jo'nt Parliamentary Committee s 
Reforms scheme should be givon a fair trial. 

Resolutions urging revision of the Government of India’s taxation policy wore 
piiaed without % division in tan Leg! il*ttvo 4MW,bly 

TV 1,%'iiUtiro Oomwil referred tho Toba go (8alo« Lloensmg) Bill, tho 

Amusement Tax (Amendment) Bill and tho Indian Stamp (Bengal Ainendmeat) Bill 
to select committees. 

15th. Bombag Council rejects J. P. C. Report The Bombay Cunnoi! rejected the 
Government’s motion to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

Support for new Taxation Bills Bengal Chamber of Commerce Thero was a 
note of optimism in the address delivered by the Hon Mr. Gladstone, retiring pro- 
sident of tho Bengal Chamb-.i - f Commerce, at tho annual mooting of tho 
Chamber held in Calcutta. Many branches of commerce and industry,- said 
Mr. Gladston \ were now enjoying a great. ’, degree of prosperity th;ai 
had boon their lot at any previous time within the last three or four years. 
The address covered a wide field—Labour unrest, Burma separation, Indo-British Trade 
Agreement, Company legislation. Jute restriction, ana tho now taxation Bills in 
Bengal. u Much as wo hate and deplore taxation,” sai l Mr. Gladstone, u l hope tho 
new taxation Bills before the Bengal Council will he pas-ed into !^w s for if wo in 
this province continue to help ourselves it will not he lour before wc again hold 
our rightful place of leadership in the ./fairs of India.” Mr. Gladstone regretted 
the rejection of the Indo-Briti-’i Trade Agreement by the Assembly and deplored 
tli" attitndo of a large section of tho Housu whoso judgment, he said, appeared to 
ho entirely over-balancei by immediate politic.!*. * onsideratioo:;. Ho expressed tho 
K v ' that with tho pas^aejo of tiim tho policy of -dislike and d tni d” woo! p>u, 
nooause without a real and solid elom mt of goodwill, mutual trust and co-operation 
between all the parties concern- L it vonld bo impossible to work tho new Consti¬ 
tution in the manner which was intended. 
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160/ Mr. Jinnah's conversations with the Congress President, regarding a communal 
Delhi W6re ind6Clslve,y discussed at the All-India Muslim League meeting in 

Tiie demands of the landholding classes were refered to at the All-India 
Zamindars ( onforonce at Delhi when an amendment of Government of India Bill 
was fcnggestecL 

t7th. The qaestion of the amalgamation of the Muslim League and the Muslim 
Conference was considered by the latter’s executive board at a Delhi meeting. 

18t , b Plantation of the Railway Budget in both Houses lof the Legislature 
un^tSootpry fca ^ to b ° oa tbe roa ^ to Prosperity after fears of 

■ • sstosst ‘ doM sreM ” 

The Council of.State passed a Bill imposing a censorship of cinema posters. 

201 a’ Dr..sl’JT/fi °' f f s Ponj<il>iiilics : India Bill Amendments Defeated:— 
b 0 '^f'lsod to surrender the-duties of the British Parliament to 
T / r f ilf T 5 b n ? 11 ' Ra ^l io1 Hoars during the second day of tho Committee 

- nf the indn Bill m tho House of ( oramons. Sir Samuel was sneaking in 

? n uT n ' h ™tt by , Si * ^ mr l Croft that the establishment of 
redera.ion should be conditional on an address by the majority, of the elected 

&*'"• «®h Chamber of tho Indian Legislature as well as on an address bv 
both Houses of Parliament Tlie amendment was heavily defeated, as were all 
others moved by Conservative opponents of the Bill. Bir Samuel also condemned 
* s .. a , ! J 'J render of Parliaments responsibilities the proposal by the Duchess of 
At hell that Federation should not ho introduced -until a statutory Commission had 
imported that the financial position justified its establishment. Opposing Viscount 
Wolmer,; amendment. Sir Samuel said that a course which substituted for rospou- ^ 
ruble government thp kind of advisory body advocated and did nothing to remove 
tlie wer-kvi‘.ss existing m i_hc Central Government would be- really dangerous It 
v.odd not only plunge Britain into difficulties in the future but would °mak<' the 
position of the Princes much more precarious than if they entered tho Federation. 

21 ,. T,l 2., < p oun , ci ’ of Statee’-Ministers concluded its examination of tho Government of 

India Bib and prepared a -statement for submission to the British Government. 

Motion for removal of Burma Council President •—[n (tin i) nrmo T „ . , .. 
Council, Tj. Ba Chaw brought a motion for the removal of the'^^dont^rf 
CoutKil from office Several Burmese members -poke in support of tlm vL;™ 
^ich war arned i»v 56 against B8 votes. His Exr ollftnnv fhn °A 1 0 rnotlon i 
his concurrence but, in giving it, His Excellency made it clelr sav ® 

imply Ins approval pf the action of the Council or his aeoADfauuM til M nofc 
It might bo recalled 1 noil passed a similar motion'diS««°i , * the - rcasoa s. 
tho Governor did not tlon aunD « lts ‘»st session but 


Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 


22 nd By 1 5 votes t.o 47 the Assembly carried the motion of 
reducing (he demand (or the Railway Board to one rupee 
An assurance that toe recommendations of the Furnn, >n i„. • ,• 

Reforms Report lmi been effn tivolv placed before 'he Hnni Jn rn.™ 5001#tl ? n on *be 
at the animal meeting of the Calmifta Branch C Govorttraont ' was given 

All-India Zamindars and Talukdars’ Conference • Ti n All r„ r, » . , 

Tftlukd'Mi,’ CanpTouce was held at New Delhi undnr’tli • , , '^ n | ia Zamradars and 

of DarHhanga.’' The Thakore Goheb of fiunand’and Roth welcoming °tbn 10 f 1 ? hara J a 
(aid that the Reform scheme had failed to do !i,r,, i„ f U,B de H'ates, 
landholding classes, lie sn< mtitedto the Co euoo “! 0 f Se , ° f lh ° 

***•“" ifl wd0r H to tho authUS^corpoffin Kit* & 
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I'he memorandum suggested that the protection of the rights and privileges of the 
olders m respect of land should be the special responsibility of the Governor' 
Genera!. It was decided to send a deputation to England with a view to get 
Government of India Bill amended on the lines suggested in the memorandum. 


tho 


m 


25th. A resolution urging a substantial reauction in the number of British soldier* 
India was defeated by 26 votes to 15 iu the Council of State. soldiers 

?, V0 n *° legislative Asse mbly adopted the motion of Mr II 9 

mpnf fl tok i en cut °t m tlle Railway demand to censure the ’ Govern- 

ment for the slow pace of Indianization. L aC an 

, -^7 faces and the Reforms Scheme : At the meeting of tho Prinnoc 4 . 1 , * 

Ministers held in Bombay it was resolved that before fhe lndia BiU could r -nt? 
The decriio C n e n P a tb e fi r ^ 8tate ! 14 ? hould be tended incerteinLSlresS 
Indiif through°tho Vhferoy . enC6 ^ aS be6n conveyed to the Secretary of State' for 


26th 


by 283 r vote?to 89*^"'wfnstof' Chmnhilfs® motion YTdfoum^t’ 
debate on the clauses with a view to raisin#? the Question of tho^m!? 10 ^ ia 
tion by the Princes of tho Government’s scheme for Federation ” Mr^hn^oi 
declared : ‘The Federal scheme is dead. The Government him nn» Cul 

to revert to the broad proposals of the Simon Commission ‘ wbieb W 10 i uh ' l ? ce 

Spzsrszsr SMaaa? !** 

B confSaVil” 




n kTYi rv j T t eneenve or not. 

dh!cussfon!° m «“ <* ^SSa X W 


the agreed programme Mr WmVni ri, a ] atl011 /^ }0 * v vvor ° behind 

debate and in opposing Clause 9 said that'h^tnli b? 'nasn^f ,)r0min ? ntl * v ia the 
against it because it embodied the pLciplo of dl hv wbl'h " bound , r0 votu 
blemish throughout the bill ‘-Let Fhe Ho ?J^ rr,if* / S h ‘, h , rn ' a ' ! a hideous 
‘•hill, “that they are introducingd V£ mohvatthe i w?“'*t l° arl - v ,’ Sll,d Mr. Chur- 
if-n.: < wish to come in, which 'i* urtren' <? : * h o sole pretest that the 

Executive and tho Lev - 1 1 


, M y> nitruu^ as lavounng tne 

s*rst? a s^-f^gg 


~ xxwviuvjw! uoTaini 

tiom ixspon&ibJe Oovermawit, 


mtSTfly. 
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l«t The attempts between the Congress president and the president of the Moslem 
League to bring about a Communal settlement failed. 


5th. rfo fy-Moddllni/ of India Bill : Sir Samuel Hoare and Points Raised by 
Prtnccs : I he I rmces Conference in Bombay was again a prominent feature of 
the debate in the House of Commons when Committee discussions of the India Bill 
were resumed. The issue was raised on an adjournment motion bv Mr. Winston 
Churchill who asked the Secretary of State for more information. *The authenticity 
or certain newspaper reports of the Conference proceedings was challenged but Mr. 
Cnui chill said that until he received a definite contradiction he would regard the 
reports as accurate. He urged Sir Samuel Hoare to cable the Yicorov suggesting 
tnut iie point out to tho Princos that some of their confidential matters had appa? 
reatav been disclosed. Sir Samuel Hoare retorted : “I am not prepared, as long as 
1 hold tr»i3 otnee, to let my telegrams to the Viceroy be drafted bv Mr. Churchill n 
bir Samuel adhered to his statement made in the House last week’' that the points 
of dilierence raised by the Princes were capable of adjustment and said that as a 
resuiy of further discussions, he did not accept the view that even if all details 
were adjusted, it would be necessary to re-model the Bill. These details could and 
ought to be adjusted within the frame-work of the Measure. 


6 th. Liberals <f; Direct Election : Commons Amendment lost The House of Com¬ 

mons rejected by 262 votes to 57 a Liberal amendment that the representatives of 
British India to the Federal Assembly should be directly elected by territorial cons¬ 
tituencies formed for that purpose. Mr. Isaac Foot, who moved the amendment 
said that what was really wanted was that the Government should revert, to their 
White Paper policy. Sir Samuel Iloare said that he wished the form of election 
ba~od on a primary village electorate, with a second electorate based on it ~ could 
have been adopted. “We found that communal troubles have so oaten into tho lifo 
of India that if wo had attempted to adopt such a system forthwith wo should 
have brought tho bitterest oommunal controversies into overy village in India ’ 


7th. The Bengal Development^Bill, a Government measure of far-reaching importance 
was discussed in the local Legislative Council. 1 3 


9th 


n A daring mail van robbery was carried out by two armed youths in an Kastorn 
Bengal Railway tram between Sitaramporo and Farid pur. 1 

The assailant of Mr. Crawford, Superintendent of Police 
while at camp, was sentenced to death. 


who was shot deal 


Mr. N. O Ring.Vs motion in tbe Assembly for an adjournment to 
; underlying the recent raids on various Calcutta organizations an 
of trade union and Congress leaders was ruled out of order, 


discuss tho 
and th 3 arrests 


12lti. Future of Indian legislatures : Tnroriitn At* n , „ 

of Ooramona, resuming the India Bill debate, reie^t^j bv °70 n ; HL ^ 

our amendment against dipmialifying a ner- en ^ ^ otoss a ^ab- 

British India or a Federated State from immll f- a? 11 /S? 0n l' e * n 
tho federal LcgiVatura Bir Sammuel Ho?rc , eith 0 r Chamber in 

doubts ul .’It that provision, but pointed out that h ? i? 0 ? s , omo 

the provincial Governments, Rpt iallv Borvil f !-!l " 1 T ? ,,cri ?. , ? 0ri : 0 (pdiu and all 


ing and are fighting a very grave 6 battle in w -“a 11 **'* 

“I urn Buro that Mr. Churchill’B J_ 0n ? le * „ Lat ^ B !I Swaunufll declared ; 


wo liavo been fight- 


dcHtroyod th^ ifeXtlly wi'ibSt RSS? *"*** 


13th. Sir S. Hoare and Choir* , m. ..... 

« breakdown in tho Const* .tftnri mCih.nsX fuif tl.rXor^f^ll ohi ?* 

Mrs ^ fth ? t1 

Lsbor muto, moved an mmtamt, proving that Uio‘Sr&Sl'>^ro- 
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iamation would cease to operate unless within each successive period of six 
inonrns after it wag approved by both Houses, its continuance was approved bv 
both Houses. Without such provision, said Mr. Davies, the Governor-Genera! would 
have the powers of Lenin or Musolini. Sir Samuel Hoare agreed that the emer¬ 
gency should not bo permanent and discussed whetbor it would not be wise to 
2f e ’, af er a P? ri ° a A three years, that the whole Constitution would lapse—a 
point which was immediately seized upon by the Opposition. Col. J. Wedgwood in- 
qmrcd if it meant that Federation would lapse and Provincial Constitutions remain, 
vhile Mr. ohurchil suggested, amidst laughter, that a breakdown should bo arranged 
noofn^lin S p^ )S0 f ( i! le ^ t statement, Sir Samuel Hoare explained his meaning ,: Siip- 
th T c Constitution did lapse” ho said, ft we should not bo left with no Govern¬ 
ment in India but would revert to tho provisions of the Act and Parliament would 
nave to choose between reverting to tho provisions of the Act or passing an 
nrohibiHn/li- , rh '° P ro P, ose d discretioniiry powers for the Governor-Gone/al in 
itates was also^fealt with 10 ^ e4era Legislature, of matters connected with Indian 

14 t \fn C mrv? 0 » )ate 1 took place in -tho Bengal Legislative Council on a proposition bv a 
Sin^s. 1 b6r t iat teaaUtS Sh0UI<f haVe tho right t0 build mosques on Uicir 

Sfmdfbya) voteTto42? *“ the Ministry w “ defeated >“ the Madras Legislative 

16 S^MVfm™v N ^th al T < a >nfere “S e ? as J . 1 } e,d at Amritasar uuder the presidentship of 
Th - P re " ld6 “ t dld >»t favour the Idea of ;ending deputations 
a cainr a r'PP 1 "!* tl '°. Lonununal Award but suggested the launching of 
oi3thn wtl nr 4 Award. Pandit Malaviya, who attended the Conference, 

unity! 111 * **-“•" “ K "« 1 "'' 1 «- 

l8, t« id Skihr^rS 05 Slr s,m “ cl u °"°' s 

grave aud carried to tho riiv tiY P rt 1 * tllJ A h ^y was removed from tU 

ss ssr*jarjKKssai t ^.^bs 

unruly whereupou t^^iniirwVfii^onVj^o'h^rruUr* 10 1 'mnt ami 

tinned above. The J,eLM<! M. v,7,W?.l 0 rv ultmg m tho casualties men- 

HW- M A. 1'rm.vn uill 
there wiii not be a Federation T'ii- . t ,’t - ?,, a ' 'Station , if they do nut nerodo, 
Secretary of State for Indt. if “ ilk | ,r 

to «d)Ourn the discussion f the Iadii llii m™*! ^ House of Commons 

purposo would be serve ' Ov itYontinuauce if „ w ,i t W "’f 1,0 n ’ 

KO,tod that the Princes’ oWeeUons vero , Th ?, m0Vm ’ ^ Uarting-on. sug- 

Sod.-ration ami, if Cf Vhlf^nT tho - ?' '--»•« fatal to 

tho Princes Into th« i . , • wa.i uhn'.V-e \'' 1 T'i U< n UQ 'V m , attempi p, ,| nw 

White Paper confirmed Ihat 'no i ( , ' ■ l .' riauel claunt’d that Pi • 

Of the :t0 points raised, all could im ^r*Xat5 , ^ W Vf° m th °<- l ' Y ’d,'ratiou. 
Il» «ll.«l or ito IW aennasiou Situ,gS 0.V ’ 


MINIS 
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it. Princes and Federation -The Committed of: Statpc;’ i ,, 

chairmanship of Sir Akbar Hyduri at nC Delhi^d conted TeS ^mtiav of 
the remaining clauses of tlio India Bill as were left over at Bornbav TlmP nil l 0 
desired to emphasise that their attitude towards the AlLlSdK 3^ Committee 
unchanged aud that their labours were directed 

acceptable to the States by suitable amendments ° 1 d a Blli 


22nd. Death of Mr Skencani :-Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, Muslim Congress member 
of the Assembly, died at Delhi, of meningitis. Touching tributes were paid ^tho 
Asrsembly and the House adjourned for the day as a mark of respect to hfs memory 


• 24tb. The Communal Award Conference : The All-India Communal Award Confer- 
eiue v as held at New Delhi, the Nawab of Dacca presiding. Resolutions 
c parsed strongly condemning the activities of the sponsors of the Anti- 
Award Conference m Delhi, and the d« cision to send a deputation to London to 
agitate against the Award. The Conference also protested against the uniust aud 

dcm^ded U b U /Vuslims. CUOn ° f B *' itish * oUticiins tow:il ' ds the political safeguards 


2 Gth Presiding over the Indian Insurance Companies Conference in TWilnv fiir 


px*s: zatussfa, * 4 ?® 

done to .effect the rights and interests Of Shitea evennf 1 but n $f h, "g could bo 
subjects in the Instruments of /Accession ” Ri"r dnmii.T ti W “ ^ bbe S conceded 
remarks were I»,nn.i7h““«!*. ^52?”:.. ! « hir _ bamu f 1 Iloa ™ . protested tliat tlio 

the clause was 


remarks were beyond the limltsTf f^r eritic^TdVcSa^d ©t 
claisfwl £*& government in the world. The 


clause waa panned, tho Chairman ruling 
were disposed of during the day. 


^ i r lit'- \NUriU. ino 

out further discussion. Clauses 99 to 108 


tetz ‘ ;;«■ U-XMS& SLWSS 

il l- Of a liliUsh pa,L rHl?wUh d a ' vl i,h° ot «do f mjning the prin- 

agaiiiht discrimination. . “> «&*» 


29Uj. Letmus atid Silver JuhH • rn, n . 

release any u >i ,. on tho oi:asi<,iw!f ii*V v0r ^ 1 on A l ^ngal do not intend to 

Jubilee. Thin information was u\ym \ 1 p n °\ r ^ r i Hilver 

to tho Bengal Legislative Council j n 

“.. holloy whh r^d to^efe ^ 6 - the ^ f ? r . « *** on 


tho (j 


overnineut i 


nus. Tin-! improvement in the situation 


m itengah it was stated on behalf , __ 

1 f terrori.it u rns arid desires but to tl 0 f iWT/? NV “ 110t clu .S to nhandonjoaent 
i bout certain disoigoniziiiiou ol th. u<vr<,X r 


Member of th 
(b i > omment had d 
elouneu and remiH 
elobration. A fa 
Sir JS. JN. Sircar, j 


: vovemment a< i 

ivnrnmi.nl ' r , 1 T. or,Bt movement. Nir Henry 
i u.mn.iit °f J mini. m.ir.nooiBgilBN 
d»*u , 1011 . tho grant of chum no 
IB or — I 


^ntohobM about 
Htuio of the Assembly 
-*w Member, in which he 


had brought 
. Crstik, Home 
)u tlio Assembly that the 
j to prisoners in. tho form of 
f t form part - of the .Silver Jubilee 
proceedings was a long speech i, v 
ecouuted the history oi the terrorist 
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movement in Bengal and gave many instaucos of Congress adherents who had been 
convicted of crime of violence. 


30th. Indian Chamber's criticism of India Bill :—The annual meeting of the Fede¬ 
ration of Indian Chambers of Commerce was held at Now Delhi under 
the presidentship of Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai. After the president's address and tho 
adoption of the annual report, a resolution was moved by the Chairman, disappro¬ 
ving of tho India Bill as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the 
promises and pledges made to India, which was adopted. The second resolution 
protested against tho decision of His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down 
the constitution of the Federal Railway authority in the India Bill, and particularly 
condemned the proposals which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless 
in regard to railway administration inasmuch as all importaut powers had been vested 
in the Governor-General. Another resolution characterised the safeguards in the 
new constitution as unduly rigid and provisions against discrimination of such a 
sweeping character as were likely to causo abuso of power to the serious detriment 
of tho country’s industrial aud commercial development, 


APRIL-1935 

1st. Control of Indian Railways : Sir Samuel ffoare and'Princes' “Misunderstan¬ 
ding” Several amendments affecting tho control of Indian railways aftor the pro¬ 
posed reforms have been put into operation were defeated in the House of 
Commons. The only one that was approved —moved by Sir Samuel Boare (Secre¬ 
tary of State for India)—made the Federal Government responsible for safety on 
the railways. Sir Samuel said that in due course he would propose the insertion 
of a clause to deal with disputes, whether on railways owned by Princes or by 
British India. Sir Henry Page Croft urged tho necessity of ensuring that, tho rail¬ 
way administration did not fall under political, communal or caste influences. Sir 
Samuel opposed an amendment ensuring that, as far as Was reasonable, material 
for (he railways would be produced within tho Empire. Such a provision, ho 
thought, would ini ore British trade excite Indian suspicion and make the Railway 
Board much loss likely to place orders with Britain. 

2nd. High Ccnrl Powers under Reforms : Important Amendment Accepted bp 
Government :—Two important amendments were accepted by tbo Government when 
the House of Commons resumed, consideration of the India Bill. One empowers a 
High Court to direct the transfer of an\ suit or Appeal from a ( to its 

appellate jurisdiction to any other Court of equal or superior status. The other 
amendment dealt with tho Secretary of State’s powers in connexion with the Indian 
army. The question whether tbo English law of champerty should be extended 
to India waspiKo debated on an amendment -which was negativ 
mary determination of any appeal of a chainpertous nature. Thu movm, Mr. Lintu. 
Thorn, pointed out that a champ rfcous agreement (assisting a party in a suit in 
\\ hi* h rui ) is not naturally intended. wi ll a view to reccivii a snare of the dis- 
( yv) constituted a criminal offence in England. Tho Solicitor-General 
claimed that a ohampertou- agreement might possibly he made in a case of the ut¬ 
most importance with which it was most desirable that the Couit should deal. 

3rd. The Legislative Assembly carried Professor Rang&'s amen to tho Finance 

Bill reducing the postal rates on letters. 

4th. Anglo-Indian* on Railways : High Tributes paid to Community :—The h .Il¬ 
lation that the Government were lolling Anglo-In nans that they must remain in 
the pit into which they had sunk but need not fall deeper, was made by Mr. 

WinMon Churclv'l during consideration of the India Bill in theBlouse of Commons. 
Mi. Churchill was speaking on an amendment moved by Sir Reginald Omdda k 
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ta-for the safeguarding of Anglo-Indian recruiment on the railways ■ dii 

i Chamberlain who paid high tribute to the services of the community ‘in the 

rhila with t ia amonHmonf /W. .. ii ... .1 


W "'hilo disagreeing with the amendment, desired something moi" &an the 

'ina.llv h^ttnri P1 nnf en ,f W< ? U,d P* 


; • ,r i n V J T c i ’ w 'ouauro mat iuigio inaians would not gra- 
dur-.lh be tharst out of emplojunent, Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary of State 

bought bir rie “ or y pidnoy was quite satisfied with the provi- 

MO 11 a read V to ensure the hrnnnrfinn nf Amt rv _ i • _ i» • • 1 


h - &&?£SS ‘S'J’Sffc-Sa-s jsr^&bjSm 


might excite the )< fusiee ,5 , , the e^essiomth^ wh^Kew^stim- 

F^A'swsrfsSrAifs £n» ‘Jk 

& L - s - *■?> y-A-s&s 


^ ,!l - ;^ r - Chur chill’8 Motion far Adjournment :—Declaring 'that the India 

Bill was viewed with the great honsion, fear, dislike and disapproval by the 

ffoFffiftfrA? u' Mr ' )' l! lston ••Churchill-move,l'adjoufnmonl P df considera- 

PrSiceq^wSfirtm Uo T + . o£ Corr } moas - Mr. Churchil claimed that just as tho 
irinccb disliked and feared the reforms scheme, so also -were tho Civil Service 

H?vjL C0 , ncerned „ aad thoroughly distrustful, and ho said that oven now/ at the 
m Wine i?r%nmn V°,i 01nmeilt j >hould r ?i io u ve tho situation by withdrawing tho 
R)iin Arnlpr r R i u p yi ? g ‘ I said ho was d « f mitely authorised h- 
w'lArl; °Wi n0 rX ^ugal, to say that in regard to the memorandum 
, * V , 1 ? an P?t. llsh ® d ' the memorial which had .already been submitted to tho 

Finance IPlI^ ?£ y P l t ro P resent ative document. Restoration of tho 

Cioveruor-G encraL gina form bas bciin rQPommended to the Assembly by tho 


6th 


a T P L V ‘? er °v' s recommendation :_The Legislative Assem- 
vc o n'nr'- iit t 1 !? to 41 Sir James Grigg’s amendment to the finance BiU 

pass tbf Fiin Aill in rte y oriS m L^. a ° 0ePt VxCeroy ’ S to 


7t ^ t sin e i.? ros i C i n£ I ,ol ,‘t |cal situation in India was roviewod by Bir Chimanlal Betalvad 
when he addressed a meeting of the Western India National Association inBombay 


8th f ,^ ei ! mrd, Un 1 er th *A W°rma Tho position ot the Civil Service under Ro¬ 
us when cons! Artiso 

mLv» the India Bill was resumed. Tho Clause, as "framed, proposed that HU 
nil , t ' V |i' ri t,ounc J Vi lglt transfer to such authority as might be specified in in R 
ori.;v al! or any of the powers conferred on tho Secretary of State *dh r~t 
n)U ^ ll i g ?u app ’ but nothing any snoh order should affect the 

ho £*& of State in relation to persons appoiut'Ii hefo'-e 

1 t U'l.i '.line .into operatioil. Critimm was levelled against tho clause as rendering 
' J bo ^hwards in other clauses, to which the Civil Service attached great im- 
j ' P^ttually valueless..Sir Samuel Hoaiu pointed outthat tho ohm so did not 
nghtS b,u "-ith future < to th< Service. It “i ho un- 

0 « ‘V^ecossary action which might antagonise tl r x liable views 

fc£nRS$ 


o&i« A n 5 * ter J’ssssyrsf 17 °» 


9ih. Communal Award's Stability :—Tlio qnrsiiou of tho oftl.r Or 


MiNisr^ 
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ards withdrew, providing that no Order in Council should after £tho total 
representation of any community in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature. 
Sir Samuel FToaro, Socrotary of Stato for India, assurod the Houso that the 
Government of India or the British Government would be the last people to 
attempt to make changes which might re-opon tho whole of that great controversy. 
On the subject of delimitation of territorial constituencies. Col. Wedgwood inquired 
whether Clause 273 would allow a change from communal electorates. Sir Samuel 
Hoare replied that greatly as the Government regretted the need for the communal 
decision, if they gave the impression that the question would bo re-opened, they 
would ^ not only plunge themselves into endless controversies but, what was 
more imi>ortant, they would plunge India into a controversy tho end of which was 
impossible to foresee. In regard to tho secession of territory in British India to 
Stages, Sir Samuel gave tho assurance, with particular reference to the secession of 
Tangasseri, that no transfer would bo mado if the inhabitants opposed it. 


10 th. Bengal 1. C. S. and the hidia Bill :—The Memorial of tho *1. C. S. (Bengal) 
Association was discussed in tho House of Commons during a scries of questions 
put to Sir Samuel Hoare (Secretary of State for India), and, again, in the course 
of an address to members of both Houses by Mr. J. C. French, a former Bengal 
I. 0. S. official and the London representative of the Association. Sir Samuel 
Hoare declared that the points in the Memorial of tho V.ssociation, dated January 
22, had been discussed both with representatives of tho T. C. S. Association and in 
the Houso of Commons debate . on Service safeguards. Asked by Winston 
Churchill whether he was not anxious to get beneath the formal presentment of 
the views of a disciplined Service and havo some realization of tho actual u clings 
and opinions in tho Service as expressed in a confidential memorandum ^Sir 
Samuel Iloaro replied that ho declined to recognizo any unauthorized document. 
Ho added that. Sir John Anderson, Governor of Bengal, ha 1 telegraphed regarding 
the resentment felt by members of tho T. 0. S. at tho publication of confidential 
papers, and thoir intention to counter false impressions in Britain as to their poli¬ 
tical views. 

An adjournment motion to discuss tho Government’s refusal to hold a public 
inquiry into the Karachi shooting affair was talked out ill tho Council of State. 

Tho need for amendment of the Bengal Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act was 
strossod at tho annual meeting in Calcutta of tho All-Bengal Women's Union. 


12th. Communal riot at Hazaribayh :—Six Hindus, including n Sub-Inspector of 
Police, were injured in the course of a communal riot at Hazaribagh on tho oc-.usion 
of Ramanavami. The Hindus took out a procession and the Muslims objected to it 
on the ground that they have to take out their Mohurram procession. Tho local 
authorities directed that tho Mohurram procession should not start until the evening 
by which timo the Hindu procession would have ended. Tho Muslims weio not 
satisfied and rioting started in which brickbats and lathis were freely used. 

The Punjab Political Conference - Addressing tho twentieth Punjab Political 
Conference held at Lahore Mrs. Sarojmi Nuidu deplored the apathy of tho 
Puujab in the matter of national work and exhorted the youth of tho 
province to “regain” their life and infnso that life in Pio village^ for 
which the way had been shown by Mr. Gandhi. Tho conference passed 
resolutions eo ing tho Congress Party in the Assembly on recording a 

number of defeats on the Government and calling on all Congt-*- :-: workers to . .o t v 
out tho constructive programme of the Congress. Tho conference rejected tho 
•ovornmont s reform proposals and characterised the Communal Ward as who’lv 
unsatisfactory. The conference was of opinion that the of tho various com 

inanities -should take immediate steps to find nu equitable and adequate substitute. 

14th. Hindu-Muslim riot at Firozahad A ITirdu-Mi dim riot «wenrr<M ut 
lorozabad, Agra district. It was stated that while a Mahomcdau bnraq proer sum 
woa proceeding along the main bazaar, bricks were thrown from rim roofs Thin 

* av ?i t l l riP JO v JHsioniats who t-omnnuecd rioting in a side lane. 

Lh v sot hie to tho house of Dr. divaram and to the adjacent kanplo of R.idha- 
kn^fina. lhe inmates of Dr. Jivnram s houso perished in the fiiv. Tho police, v.lm 
aiir.c i on ilie spot i con after, asked tb rioter^ to d : - corse w ho relayed to do so. 


misr/fy 
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m ? ftulf a volley in flinch a Moslem rioter was killed-and some mothers 
inrln.,;' , J nutm o took place in oilier parts of tiie town. Eleven Hindus, 
mcludmg 3 children, were burnt to death inside Dr. Jivaram’s house. 


% 



address to the Ijengal 

--- -— Sen Gupta, a prominent 

Tn.t’iM'o tarty characterised the Communal Award as a grave 

teizntn thftir L h°f-‘ i-f° aaic * tilUt ^ tIi0 ^- war ^ could not be undone it would disin- 
political a : pirations l, ° ltW 1Et ° wanins eluluijut3 and would bo a negation of their 


.^'■Ottama On the CommunalAioard In his presidential 'address to tho 
bttama RMtm? ,° f A®.. M ' lndia ' 1Iiu1 ' 1 Shbha, held'at Cawupore, the Uev. 

h, Tt attacked tho Communal AwarH- He characterised it as a colossal 

Uuou dmnf tlu ' Hindu Malmsabha to continue to carry on raging-eampaigh 

would nl? in C ir“' y !U sm i h \ w . a * 88 t0 uoaviuce Muslims jof the harm which 
ou.i result in the long run to their community and to tho nation. 


n ‘in-Ut%e vL i . i,i! lubour problems were *** by th0 


at^fieloe^u^rSidaf ^ pre60nUystem of edlfcation am ° a S « ibhs 


oftoK theoSKwid 0 at Dinajpar passod a rcsolutio11 itl fav 9 ur 


Ca A vmmm 'P om / nittee x * tho Hindu Mahasabha'Odnferenoe at 

rbv.’irS tlm cXmunaffird^ “ 6hou,d be mad6 to -King.to 


Among the resolutions passed by the All-India Hindu Mahasabha Conference at 
aS--condemning the ‘‘excesses” committed duriSJ tho recent “klro- 

The Council of the Moslem League .1 ms do I an inquiry into the Karachi firing. 


2 Jiii. h?tory for the Socialists: Resolution at JtMulvort Meeting :-The Socialist 
ladv sc° rt vl- a partial victory at tlie meeting.of the Ail India Congress Committee 
at Jubbulnore. whim i _^ , 11 


. T *'. . .- v ’ txvwxj at uiu muouiig ui t 

t .J vrrH 0 ’ w , HC ' urtid l * ho V'^'W of an amendment' deleting 

successful from a resolution congratulating the Parliamentary Party on 


[ e resol u 

>f Mr. BhuJabhai Desai’s leadership, the. “ 

liml tin mtiinl uirwtrl H.n-f f _x. 


tion, claimed that as a result, of Mr. Bbulabhai Dcsai’s leadership, the. Partv ii-»i 
■' uic l victory after \ictorv, and he maintained that the Congress entry into th ■ 
Awcmbly _wa S the right “nolicy. The claim was also putToi • 

ii?? 0 th111 t A. ,h °i Congress Party had remained silent on Mr JinnJ "< 

1 '.solution it would have been lost, and the Congress would have been un-ihlS ♦« 
esjdam its atUtude-a claim that was strongly critic!-1 the 01 >in?'Li ! 

'| of supporting the Moslem leader, the Cot’-' . 

ivinoial part of the new Constitution. Mr sinnker 
• no [)co, the llaharaKh;'.'raorabor, whouc amendment was accented „I 

7 , ' lllh '-l, 1 : ,r promises us il ■, ha 1 not. rejo ■ 

I.■ port. Mr. Mcdiar Ah hold that tho members in th. Assembly l td fiPUt^rn 

• :l ! 7 v out the mandates given by the llombav Cong. and that j 

tulationa, censure was deserved. ' ” ulM IUh,ejLl oougra- 


27lh. Attack 


hnprnatt Socialists .-Mr. Bhnlobhai Dcsai 
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success., of the struggle for the independence, which was the first concerted move- 
merit for freedom sinco the advent of British rule. Mr. Dosai also paid a tribute 
to the Congress party in the Assembly, which although a minority in the Honso 
had, by its singerity and earnestness,’impressed every one both within and outside 
the Legislature. 


29ib. Reforms Bill Debate : Safeguarding Indian Civil Servants :—The House of 
Commons resuming the Committee stage of the India Bill after the Easter recess, passed 
- k - ir Samuel lioare's clause dealing with the protection of public servants against frivol¬ 
ous and vexatious prosecutions. An amendment to the clause, requiring the previous 
• sanction of the. Governor-General in the case of the Federation and of a Governor in 
the case of a province for the introduction of a Bill or amendment to abolish or 
restrict the protection afforded to public servants was lost. Sir Donald Somervell, 
the Solicitor-General, who moved the clause in the absence of Sir Samuel Hoare 
who was convalescing after his recent illness, said that it was not in the best inter¬ 
ests of the Service to introduce such a provision or to go beyond what was 
provided by the clause. Ho said that in all proper cases the Government’s purse 
would bo at the disposal of an officer who was the defendant in a case, while those 
who brought frivolous and Vexatious cases would be mulcted in costs. 


30th. Tariff Problems of Indian Federation : —Tho House of Commons, resuming 
discussion oq the India Bill rejected by 221 votes to 52 the clause moved by Air. 
Linton Thorp, Conservative member for Nelson and Colne, suggesting the setting up 
of an Indian Tariff Advisory Board. Lord Eustace Percy was of the opinion that 
the clause-would destroy any safeguard proposed in the Select Committee Report 
and would lahd Lancashire in * hopeless litigation in which they would always be 
beaton. Mr. Morgan Jones asserted that tho board would bo futile against boycott 
imd that there was the likelihood of tariff questions being forced to the centre of 
• Party Poises. Sir Thomas "Ins kip, the- Attorney General, winding up the debate on the 
• clause, held that such a hoard would bo faced with the question of how to balancing 
-Judins budget. TJie Attorney-General added that if there were means of devising 
® i i i j iji ; 111 ?.• 1 tribunal,which would fairly held the scales between the two 
—India and Lancashir6-*-tbe Government would gladly consider such a proposal. 


MAY 1935 

l # t. .v/ Sentence/! for Conspiracy : Widespread Plot for Armed Rising in Tndia c 0 
Burma -After a trial lasting nearly two years, dicing which 500 witnesses wore 
examined, 31 men were convicted by a Special Tribunal at Alipuig Calcutta on a 
charge of conspiracy towage war against the King-Emperor. -Six men were 
sentenced to transportation for life, three to ton years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
mne to seven years’ rigorous imprisonment and tho remainder to term's varving 
from six years ‘to one year’s imprisonment. Four men were acquitted but two ol 
them were immediately rearrested under tho Criminal Law Amendment Act. Two 
approvers were pardoned. Tho conspiracy was described as one to promote a 
simultaneous armed rising throughout India and Burma, to facilitate which men 
v. ere recruited and arms and explosives-procured, funds being obtaiued thrum'll 
widespread dacoities, robberies and murders. The revolutionaries* proposals im hided 
the use of gas in an attempt to rescue sorno of their imprisoned comrades, attacks 
on arsenals and military outposts, and the use of poisoned weapons. 

6 th. Jubilee Celebrations of II. M. the King India celebrated -the Silver Jubilee 
m a hmng manner. Thanksgiving services and prayers in temples and mosques, 
military reviews, illuminations, bonfires and free entertainments were amour tho 
lnS.‘ V,ty ' K E ' th0 Vicer °y broadcast India's greeting? and 

8lh. Reforms Bill Debate : No “Divide 6 Rule" Policy for India s-Dimusion of 
UK? question ol communal representation in tlic new Indian L dulaturos occupied 
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of the timo when tho House of Commons resumed consideration of the 
'Committee stage of the India Bill. Debate on tho subject was initiated by Col. 
Josiali edgwood, who moved an amendment inserting a new section in Schedule 
rive, providing that tho choice between separate and communal electorates shall 
be decided by the minority community or communities of each province. The 
mover said that tho only objection was that some Moslem leaders, standing behind 
t.if- Government, had maintained that the Moslems had been promised communal 
re: rqsentatiqn. He asked if it was worth while antagonizing two-thirds of the 
population m order to keep a promise to a handful of Moslem leaders. He 
warned the House that communal representation had been an issuo on which 
progress in India bad hitherto been wrecked. Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary of 
for India, repudiated tho suggestion that the Government adhered to a policy 
of “divide and rule” or that the Government were pro-Moslem. Mr. Butler 
declared that the Government, had always said that if tho problem could be solved 
by agreement they would accept it, but the latest news from India was that 
discussions which had been proceeding had proved fruitless. 


IOth. Acceptance of the Poo?ia Pact : Government Amendment adopted in the 
i'evnniohi> Heated debate centred on the Foona Pact when discussion on tho 
Government’s amendment to the Fifth Schedule of the India Bill, implying accept¬ 
ance of the Pact, was resumed in the House of Commons. Sir Henry Page Croft, 
Conservative member for Bournemouth, thought that although ostensibly the Pact 
gave the depressed classes a much larger representation, in actual effect it would 
bring the community’s representatives under the permanent bondage of Congress 
leadership. Major C. R. Attlee, fLab. Stepney) admitted that there were strong 
arguments against the Pact, but on tho whole ue thought it a distinct advantage not 
to segregate the depressed classes absolutely. Sir Alfred Knox (Con.—Buckingham¬ 
shire) urged the House to consider carefully before agreeing to any proposal which 
was likely to give the Congress additional power since, he said, the Congress was 
absolutely hostile to the British connexion. Mr. R. A. Butler, Under-Secretary of 
State for India, replying said that the Government were bound to accept the tact 
in view of the conditions laid down in the Communal Award and held that in view 
of tho wish that Indians should themselves roach an agreement, it would be wrong 
to reject the Pact. Mr. Butler contested the suggestion that the Pact was universally 
disapproved in India, adding'that the line taken by tho Government was that if an 
agreement w to modify the Pact or-.the Award, it would receive duo consi¬ 

deration. The amendment was agreed to by 152 votes to 35. 

12 th. ; little progress was made in the Punjab towards tho removal of untonch- 
abihty, stated tho annual report of tho Ilarijau Sevak Sangh of that province. 


13th. /hhh Bill Debate : Mr. OhurckilVa Defence of the Backward Classes •_T], 

aboriginal population of India fouud a stout champion in Mr. Winston Churchilf 
when tli - House of Commons resumed tho debate on Major Edward Cadomm’s 
P>h r substitution of Schedule six of the India Bill bv a new Boheduleox- 
v : xil ' n )r ^ excluded and partially excluded areas. Mix R. A. Butler, Under- 

rvmotaiy ai »Mato ior India, said that the general principle on which tho Govern- 
lnont had coiko to a U'.<;ision in roam'd to totally excluded areas was that total - 
H i 1 '.oil v.a ■ jiMdu-d. Mr. Butler added that they were prepared at a later stiev 
»v» for the inclusion among excluded areas of tho Laccadive Islands tim 
am. ili < a-'l.ar Ihu.. m Assam and tho isolated areas haul in the 

1 uujub. Mi. Cb. .r-lull said ho was puzzled by tho debate, llo bad un.br in ,i ♦ ? 
th- supporters of the Bill liad maintained that the blessings of sclf-governmmt 
would bring the people rapidly forward, but now it appeared Ttf 
these blessings were to be withhold from the ,|„ p! • , 

Mir Thomas In kip, 'he Attorney-General, a.,sorted that tho Government did‘n”t 
wish to refuse to listen to the appeals and that, with a view to mint? r ot 
infoimation, the Government would withdraw the Schedule, Tlio Attorned ft i’ 
de l: w-1 that the Government would then prepare a, Or lordn GoSeml W 
v,.ntU bo Hulmiitied to tho horn e fov final. BotUeLurb: of the questton o exettod 
par Hally excluded areas before provincial autonomy was introduced' ti n, 

* returned that he was prepared to accept tl. 

v " Mr. Cl urchill and hi., fdlowers opposed withdrawn! of the- ttraudmeu whit 
wafl. however, roicctcd bv 214 vob • tn At, ur > vwiltri 
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■r* India Bill Debate : Indebtedness of Indian Ryots :— Concern for the heavily 
indebted Indian agriculturist was expressed by several members when the House of 
Commons resumed consideration of the committee stage of the India Bill. Descri- 
bmg money lending in India as one of the most serious problems of the country, 
Sir Henry Pago Croft emphasized that decision in regard to it should be taken only 
after careful deliberation and with the consent of the Central authority. The 
speaker drew the attention of the House to the danger of peasants 

being driven to desperation and declarod that last year, in the Punjab 

, alone, 13 moneylenders were murdered by peasant debtors. 
±lo admitted that the money-lender’ might be a necessary evil under existing 
circumstances, but deplored the fact that calamitous interest was charged in man'' 
cases and that those agriculturists who were, drawn into his “net” were rarely 

able to escape. Mr. R, A. Butler, while agreeing that steps were necessary to 

eradicate the evil, regretted that it was impossible to apply one - uniform law 
throughout India. Sir Henry Page CroftV, proposal was defeated by 2S0 votes 


15 ^-I r J inch i se I lan f 0 J hldia: Common* Adopts Sir S. Hoarc's Schedule:— 
\Vith the adoption of bir Samuel Hoard's 36-pago Franchise Schedule, the House 
of Oommons completed consideration of tho Committee Stage .of the Bill. The- 
electoral qualifications for Madras Presidency - were taken up first and Mr. Sevmoiir 
Cocks moved an amendment to include “receipt of wages in cash or kind” among 
the property quahhcations, but this was defeated b v 285 votes to 35. Mr. R C. 
Attlee moved au amendment- recommending that 120 days’ residence should bo the 
s°hhcation for tho Madras City constituencies. The amendment was rejected 
by 272 votes to 34. Miss Eleanor Rathbones’ proposal for a new condition that tho 
Wife of a literate man should be enfranchised and Mr. Seymour Cock’s proposal 
that the stipulation that women should apply for inclusion in tho register bo 
eliminated were both lost by heavy majorities. After completion of the provincial 
schedules, the entire Franchise, Schedule, along with tho Burma Schedule, was 
adopted and a motion that tho Bill as amended bo reported to the Houso was 
carried. > 


17tb. Bengal's War on Terrorism: Farther Prohibitory Measure by Golem - 
V len £ ‘'V, further important step in the fight against the terrorism menace, was taken 
by tno Coverument of Bengal. # In a communique tho Government pronibited tho 
publication of. any news relating to Detenu Day” (Sunday) and allied subjects. It 
was pom ted ^out that, though the situation in regred to terrorism had improve 1 , 
the public should realize that this improvement only kept up by tho utmost vigil- 
ance on tho part of those charged with the duty of maintaining public security, 


«7 Jii plUf.ll a .ilLILUlU LU HUS ud 

ted upon but, at tho same time, attention was drawn to possibly misplaced sympathy 
for humanitarian motives. The Government also stated that the detenus had only 
r~r^ eir connexion with the terrorist movement had' b vn de- 
Jwnrnr^ Sta f b l ^ 0d ‘ -l* w(ml { le a disaster” added the communique, “woro tho 

to , P° r “ llt the odom of tlm last five years to be thrown away by 
failure to do, what they were satished, was their clear duty at tho present juncture. ' 

23rd. Indian Federation's Finances ■ Proposal for Appointment of Commission 
rejei.tci : Finance questions figured largely in the discussion in tin' House of 
Commons when tho Report Stage of the India Bill was begun. Sir Henry Pago 
Cioft proposed a new clause providing for the appointment of a Comims-iun to 
x«P')U whether the financial position justified the establishment of a Federation, 
-^uthmg could bf) more disastrous to the whole scheme* ho said, than a doubt 
obligations would be fulfilled. Sir Samuel lloaro strongly resisted Clio 
Heolaruxg Uiat they had quite enouuh of Statutory Commit■ions invewi- 
noftn I’afTi 8 l*, 11 *.- Ulbt 3GV( : ; J Sir Samuel emphasised that tho 

;V i " f' Ke ° £ tb ° H 1Ml u C Pi 0,ilom W;u * connected '.ill. tlw c.Ublm 

mot on m, the Sovernment, ho said, would sol an inquiry in 

umcdiateli tho Bill v. as enacted. Tho clause was rejected. Anoihei danse, 
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^.enting tlie imposition of higher duties on United Kingdom goods than tho°e on 
- ei ; imports, proposed bv Sir Henry Page Croft, aroused keen discussion but was 
eventually rejected by 234 votes to 41. Anxiety in regard to pensions safeguards 
v is again expressed by several Members. Some discussion ensued regarding a 
series of amendments moved by Sir Thomas Inskip (Attorney-General) designed to 
m'Ka coi tain objections by the States to the clause referring to the acceptance of 
tno Act by tlie Instrument of Accession. Sir Thomas Inskip said that following 

n I,resc ' ltl "° *¥ States the Government were confident 
tiK\t t.\o amendments would meet the Princes’ fears. Re admitted however tw 
it would bo impossible imtil the Hill was passed and the Princes could see it as' a 
whole for taam to express a final opinion with regard to their willingness to accede 
t ) the -Bill. The amendments were finally agreed to. 


27tb. Reforms Bill in Commons : Secret Police in India :—A proposed amend¬ 
ment to C ruse 58 of the India Bill providing for the secrecy of information in 
i p* -pec-r. of anyone preparing or attempting action likely to hamper or paralvse the 
Executive Authority, raised keen discussion in the House of Commons. Mr. AVmston 
he bought everyone agreed that Indian Ministers could not be 
triisted with the names of secret agents, a statement which drew repudiation from 
f 1 ' 1 from thc i Sec /' ctai 'y of State. Mr. Morgan Jones (Labour) 

v •' h,^ h ^ Ut ^ 0st r X Rnmce for the whoIe s y- stem of what he termed “police 
. 8 , r bl J 1Lr Samuel! toare sympathising with the natural prejudice against 
on airfc=»t find conviction withmii nri ~ ~ , — _ J r ,1 


~ „ i -------- ——oiu- Nvt'u uiiu natural preiaaiee ajxainsl 

an airest and. conviction without the accused know ing the source of the charges, 
1,10 oxistcnco of an efficient Secret Service in India was essetrtiai 


owing to terrorist activity to protect the lives not only of British but Sn 
official^ and public men. Tho amendment was defeated. Another matter which 

’££. W„S3J5„'t Sa- c 5±Ssr t 

Itae" b bUt lh8 issam 1 ’ r0|,0sal ’ ■"* , " r " a ‘ ,i b » s " 


28th. Concessions to the Princes : Mr, Churchill's Taunt in House of Commons • 
Government amendments to Clause 145 were criticized when discusstoTon tlm 



'l™! h if p .-mpt.to sugar the Bill for the Princes.” Mr. OhurdiUl was re- 
; il L s \- to R ! 1,J powur to levy sea customs oa produce and to soil untavod 

i a .. Nii humacl Hoarc (Secretary for India) assured ‘ M.r. Churchil! tw tho 
^^rnment -: amendments were Sot the result of any sinister negotiations ” and 
^ .‘ f thu a . m .o n 'LnonU were carried they would “not add a jot or an iota'tc, anv 
; r . C! Pnvdcge. possessed by any Prince.” Sir flonry Page Croft inov d’• a 
ai enheea. prevail g for compensation to member ■ of ti e Services in the m .«} 

>a!uo of the rupee. Mr. R. A. Butler (Under St^ra 
v ‘ ii t ti U r *l'hed that the opinion of the Secretary for Iudia and his aviso r» 
■ • ■ - fd'^in ca- a '-'’'rf WaS 0u L°red by the clause which gavo genera! power of oom- 
1 .. 0 1 in casos necessity, bir Henry's amendment was defeated. 


■Quetta and the surrounding districts were 

r\ no i't h.rmnh.N «■* ! . . ?•*. „ ‘ - iy 


la ;. i : ,n » awing to earthquake shocks of very ’severe hifenritv 
City and the outlying districts to-day aud oi. 
nch was feit at 3 a. m > dt 




3I»t. Earthquake Havoc in Quetta :- 
B03im of death and desolat 
which rooked the Garden 

The 1 u shod which * 

. ; 1 burying nearly two-thirda of the" 

f 1 / dead was oBtimntod between 40 (jOO and iOnnr^jf^ 

al was m ruins and out of tho 300 patients in it at^i n til ^ <■ i, ho 
ear.h'pioke 200 were killed, Uf the W posts: utetf 
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duty. In the Cantonment area one-quarter had boon destroyed, and much damage 
was done in the R. A. F. area, where the barracks were totally destroyed and only 
• 0 of 27 machines were serviceable. Quetta town was being sealed up under 
. militaiy guard owing to medical advice. It was estimated that 20.000 corpses 
remain buried under the debris and they wero being extracted and orematcd Tho 
wn!F e V V r re i a ® v;lcuated fr om the ruined city. Tho military were doing rescue 
. 5™ Medical officers, nurses and medical supplies were despatched to Ouetta. 
nf^!rii be { ?* .relief parties were being organised. Owing to coutinfied preva!eno >' 
Or earth tiemours, (he necessity for harbouring supplies and heavy demands made 
™S rrS a TV h ^ lraissl ™ of P rivate individuals into Quetta area had been 
£nrlnm,u', p v , n the . ^WW * ssued an appeal for-contributions to the Quetta 
i 1 } l? - f , Fl l n<l wluu H he 0 P,enod. Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress 
ricsidtnt, al£o jssited an appeal on behalf of the earthquake victims. Tho Quetta 

< **“, 8,d ? red ^ 1)0 worse than the Bihar disaster. Besides the appa- 
Ihng loss of lives, tho loss of property was estimated at crores of' rupees. 1 


JUNE 1935 

’’t ^0 number of persons killed or wonndod in tho whole of the Quetta earth quiko 
F 1 , * 'ow unofficially estimated at 30,000. The British death-roll is r "'tei'n 

wm^o*T°°n i b i lt a A a , racl J 1 message stated that some hundreds <d British soldiers 
wmo dead and hundreds of others were injured, while many more won m ^in 
Two hundred persons were killed by the destruction of OnotH r an^oi^TT 8111 ^.' • 
^European 4 100 Indian mem& ofttfNX-We£e ffilwaf S’ 
their amities, died ; and it. was believed that the entire IndiZ nuartek of 
the city was razed, resulting in 20,000 deaths \ ^narters o£ 


B ‘ ! J '■ Commons Passes Third Reading With tho defeat of tho Labour 
n!^H r T 1 ;a ^- r , the ^ J00tl °“ «» India Bill in - the House of Gimraon tho Hi 

tw 4 r r f dl “? and was s ? nt , to tho House of Lords. Major .Tam.’sAIilner 
r^a- H 1 ®! H* 0 Labouittes opposed tho Bill because it not only did not fulfil 
I arhament s repeated pledges, but held out no hope of thoir oarf> fuihhnonc Mr 
Churchill launched a vigorous attack against the Bill. He said tlio buy os a-iiust 

b h «d n P r>t r f ? ntS i f *f ho u ] o: ', sar0 were too strong and complained that their views 
had not lec.MYed the slightest consideration from tho Government Ai r phnr dnll 

gC °^ tgr ° 0 '“ t “y ittoStip^hc adft 


15th 
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20tb. India Bill passed by Lords The House of Lords passed the second readme 
of the India Bill. Eighteen _ out of 24 Bishops were present, and all except the 
Bishop of Exeter, who, during the debate, denounced democracy, voted for the 
Government. The House rejected Lord Lloyd’s amendment bv 236 votes to 05. 
Lord Lloyds amendment was as follows: u This House declares* that the Indian 
rederal system, as proposed in the Bill, is inexpedient and dangerous and that these 
provisions should be eliminated before the Bill passes into law, vet opining that esta- 
Brovinoial Autonomy in India at present is a Substantia! fulfilment 

f), 't? m . m i t lG Pre T^ lG to Government of India Act of 1919. resolves 
that the Bill be read a second time. 


22nd. On jar at Socialists’ Conference U A new 

Congress is much needed at the present juncture” Hcmreu Mr. iNarenara ueva 
Gl I J i ai i at . C°D®pess Socialist Conference, held at Ahmedabad. Among 


orientation of policy in tho 
declared Mr. Narendra Leva 


jv- c i ouuuuibu vxmiere „ _ 

by the Conference was one condemning the policy of thS 
dPmonSi P ait ‘ e8 ,from proceeding to Quetta. Another resolution 

'i !; I'c case of all political prisoners and detenu , pealed to 

nrotpW relle *A 0 t J e,r families. It also urged the Natioual Congress to 

Empire mght be kvoIv^ P g “ any P ° SSible War in future ’ ia which the 
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Woles ®ss iaciiars History 

( With special Stress on The Hindu Period ) 

“Scientific History” 

It lias truly been said that a history of India that reveals the whole panorama 
of the vast millennia of her distinctive life and civilisation in its actual sliado and 
colour and due proportion and perspective, still remains to be written. The materials 
for drawing such a vast outlino and making such a compiehensivc and connected 
sketch are not vot in hand. A fairly definite outline and connected sketch which 
gives the promise of being some day developed into what is called “scientific history” 
has, however, been stoadilv emerging out of the mist that veils tlio immensity of 
India’s past — a mist which (thanks to the labours of the investigators) has perceptibly 
thinned without being as yet actually lifted as far as one can now make one’s incur¬ 
sion into the ago that saw the birth of Buddhism and Jainism in India in the sixth 
century 13. C. Boyond that there is still only “cosmic nebulae” relieved here and 
there by a fosv stray constellations of lucidly distinct historical facts. Theso “nebulae” 
have, probably, a depth and density to be measured only in torms of millennia. But 
from the position where wo can now make our historical prospecting, those vast 
remote dark spacos of Indian history recode and shrink and fold up and, at last, look 
like a far-away blank, black sphorule boyond the galaxy of human remembrance. 

“Tub Missing Skeleton” 

Ancient Indian history is, apparently, “full” of such gaps and blanks. Beyond the 
time when Alexander the Great invaded the Punjab (32G B. C.), the galactical system 
of detailed and authentic Indian history does not far oxtend. There are too many 
unexplored blank spaces and unformed, chaotic nebulae beyond that time still. Be¬ 
ginning approximately with that period, wo are furnished, sometimes in abundance, 
with fairly trustworthy material in the shape of contemporary Greek testimony bear¬ 
ing on Indian history, and also, as time roils on, with inseriptional and other kinds of 
decipherable*and dependable dome. ' noe. Of course, an immense mass of “documen¬ 

tary 1 ’ ovidenoo and evidence in the more or less fluid, volatile state of tradition, 
hearsay and folk-lore (written or unwritten) have always lain by the side of the 
historian hitherto busy with his inscriptions, plates, coins, artefacts and any corrobora¬ 
tive yvidonce that may bo forthcoming from outside. And that mass of ancient 
Indian documentary ovidenoo and tradition has, gonorally, lain neglected by his side. 

It has boon, generally, of littlo help to him in reconstructing, “on scientific lines”, the 
missing skeloton of ancient Indian history. It has been, however, of great use to 
the comparative mythologist, philologist, ethnologist and anthropologist. 

“Touch op Life” 

But even tlio historian who seeks to reconstruct on scientific lines the missing 
skeleton of ancient history, whether of India or of any other country, should do well 
to remember that tho dry "bones of the skeleton he may have boon able to pul toge¬ 
ther will not be true, living history unless they can bo made instinct with the touch 
of life which literature, art, tradition, ‘myths’," folk-lore, religious and social institu¬ 
tions in their earlier and later forms alone can give. From coins, tablets etc. wo can 
build a possible or even probable frame-work of chronology ihto which wo can put our 
little bits of tested facts according to one possible plan or other. Such a mosaic of 
dates and facts (mainly relating to dynastic succession, wars and conquests) is of 
course important as a necessary ground-plan of history. But it is not tho completed 
structure of history. It is not history as an organic process of evolution. So wo 
have to distinguish betweon structural or morphological history and organic, “physiolo¬ 
gical” history. 1 

Ohoanic IIistouy 

Now, India has boeu so far poor in comparison with some other ancient' countries 
like Egypt, Babylonia and China in her “materials” for writing tho first kind of Lis- 
a1 }, tlie availaWe materials, as we saw, do not carry us much beyond tbo timo 
ot Buddha and Muhavira in the sixth century B. C. Recently, however, u \ cry old 
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- r£ )arently, a high order of civilisation has been unearthed in the Indus Vallv in 
unjab and in Sind, which, according to current official beliefs, is of tho Sumerian 
pattern. The buried cities now discovered bring to light not only vory interesting 
features of a civilisation thriving in the western part of India in so remote a past 
(when the Inao-Aryans had not, according to the common view, yet migrated into 
India;, but they even put into our hands interesting clues that may eventually help us 
to unravel many of tho riddles of our Vedic and post-Vedic history. The Tantrik 
cult, for instance, may have older and deeper roots in the soil of India than havo so 
far been granted or suspected. Nothing contemporaneous with or earlier than tho 
Indus \ alley civilisation lias yet been unearthed in other parts of tho subcontinent 
bo flic present trend of speculation is to regard the Indus Valley civilisation as a sort 
of wedge driven into western Tndia—the whole of which was still at tho low level 
of aboriginal darkness (with the possible exception of some parts that might havo 
ri, .n to the Dravidian ‘light’ iovelj-probably by the races and civilisation of 


Duskland of Probabilities 

Wo are still in tho duskland of probabilities or oven less than probabilities as to 
tb“ dates, origins, early habitats and earlier forms not only of the Indus Valley but 
al o of the Dravidian and Indo-Aryan peoples. Wo do not know for certainty whon 
and from where the Indo-Aryans camo into India. Tho fact of Aryan immigration 
into Inha itself, though generally accopted, is still disputed. And if immigration be 
admitted, \>e have, probably, to admit not one but several successive streams of 
immigration Such a theory, apparently called for to account for some of the critical 
turnings Mid sudden mutations ’ in our ancient historical evolution, will lead to many 
unexplored avenues of enquiry as to ages and dates, origins aud characteristics. 


The Kioveda. 


Ricveda—tho earliest and tho most informing and instructive “documentary” 
evidence that wo possess—appears to set tho stage amidst scenes,which show the Abori- 
ginal. Dravidian and Indo-Aryan factors fighting for supremacy first in tho land of 
“Five Rivers and m tho Ganges Valley, and then gradually, bevond the Vindhva 
Range winch with its impenetrable forest mantle, stood as a barrier v between Northern 
lu lu (Aryyavartta) and Deccau. Gradually wo lind tho aborigines cornered and driven 
to the lulls an \ forests where their descendants, more or less Aryanised, still continue 
to live la considerable parts, they were also absorbed into tho'fold of Aryan society 
aul culture. And m be mg absorbed they did nor. fail to impart some little part of 
their own character to the Aryan complex. There was not so much of racial or 
n as of cultural assimilation. This process of Aryanisation in Ian 
ir. , to has been a process admitting, naturally, of different shades and domes’ 
leaving at-the one end aboriginal racas that have almost J pt aloof from Aryan influence 
av i naving^ at too other others that havo become part and parcel of tho Aryan system 
i Aryanuation or t ie Dravidian peoples, i-spe* ially in religion, culture and eivili.oa- 
i j.u, has been a much more perfected process. But, on the other hand, tho Dravidian 
imp!,^-. on the Aryan system is also,, in. many pianos, deop and' unmistakeable. 
The Dravidian 19 co-ordinated or' even subordinated to tho Aryan but not 

°n [l l / - r.’,• T 11 ?. P 0WG dr Qf assimilation of alien races and sail tor os 

without losing the in lividuahty of its own eb.onti.il Typo or Pattern and without 
at the arao time making the diverse elements assimilated lose whatevor is essential in 
thorn— uv: boon a special characteristic of the Indo-Aryau race andiculture-complox. ' This 
lias meant organic unity or unity in diversity of a more fundamental and abiding nature 
tlrm oftu, porn up:; be claimed tor the political or national unity with which historians 
are commonly familiar. Historians, accordingly, commonly miss tho unity which lies 
di^cp and suers oi.lv the diversity whb‘H iio.-F on the surface. India tb them ia thus 
f jarring elements of races, languages, religious, caetea, soch. 

• ul uj ah \\ hh h have never known unity before tho days of the unitary political lula 
)I ho British . )f course the introduction, in later times, of tho Semitic religions — 
Mah.uiunedainsr/. and Ghu atianity—-disturbed to somo extent the agos-long unity and 
bnlunctji of tho Arvo-Dratadian culture and social system in India. But even Mic e 

• 

wi’ muv call tho Genius of India. In other words, a hiu\v but sure process of cultural 
nr irmlaiion ev-n of these pulitaut'* factors was going apaeo. Buddhism, which had 
7' « n as a . r-ok gainst orthodox Hiuduism -but yd m a revolt from witMu^md 
" luvh dominated tho situation in India for several comurios, ended in tho land of U» 
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Mi by boing oventually absorbod and assimilated iuto the parent religion. Jainism and 
many other old or latter “revolts” have thus “squared tlioir accounts” with the samo 

i«a 1 nn/1 l,« £ _ _ _ 1 r_ „ 1* •„ .. 1 1 _ . • _ 1 .• 1 . • i V 


parent religion, and have been for many centuries living peaceably side by side with 
one another and with the latter. 


Power of Assimilation 

This power of assimilation and co-ordination in which all the components make 
their own contributions and aro permitted to live side bv sido as members of a com¬ 
monwealth of cultures, has been the secret of the wonderful resisting and staying 
power of tho Indian culture-complex: against such disintegrating forces as have smash¬ 
ed up many an old and glorious civilisation of the world. And it can be easily shown 
ii’om facts that this staying power has been in evidence not only in the realm of 
cultural contacts and impacts but also in that of social and political ones. There have 
been many raids into India and invasions before and after Christ, but it is a travesty 
of facts to imagiuo that Indian resistance has always been weak and short-lived and 
that such invasions aro typically like tho raids of the Mahmud of Gazni which ever 
swept away Indian armies and kingdoms like cobweb or a house of cards. Before her 
final subjugation by the Maharamedan Power—and tho final subjugation of the whole 
of India was anything like an accomplished fact only for a time during the reign of 
tho great Moghul Emperors— India had been, it should bo borne in mind, a mighty 
lower and a Model of ion and culture for at last three thousand years. And, 

it should bo remembered further that, when tho British in India turned from trade to 
conquest (always with native help and alliance) they had to settle their accounts with 
Jlaidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in tho South, but mainly tho Marhatta and Sikh Powers 
which had risen on the ruins of the Mahammedan Power in India. 


Unitary Indian Emtire 

But there were and still have been other factors which, to some extent, operated 
ngamst India developing a compact and coherent political and military organisation, 
except occasionally, like, for instance, the great Roman Empire of old or the British 
Empire iu modern times. Wo possess, apparently, no connected retrospect of tho 
remote past of which the Vedas, Epics and Puranas speak. But as far as appearances 
go, an unitary, centralised Indian Empire was the exception and not the rule. In 
later times also, an Empire like that of Asoka was not a ommon achievement. As we 
sari, India has possessed deep-laid cultural and institutional unity beneath all her 
diversities. India 1 d fought bravely, for the integrity of her And, 

her sacred Religion and Tradition, and for their sacred visible Symbols and Embodi¬ 
ments. But she has rarely fought for tho “State” as such or an Empire as such. The 
of hor culture did not favour the formation and consolidation of Nationalism in 
tlie sense it is commonly understood, and her basic institutions would hands consist 
with any form of centralised State control. Tho all-controlling and co-ordinating 
Irmciple was Dharma (the Prinoiplo of human Values and Conduct) rather than any 
»date agency. Each villa-re, for example, was a self-contained commune and autonomous 
unit owing permanent allegiance to tuo reign of Pharma and only temporary allegiance 
to any kingship that might function for tho time being. So the village communities 
continued to Iivo though kingdoms after kingdoms rose and full. They were but littlo 
affected by the accidents auu exigencies of politics. 

“Pharma” 

Again, the spirit of Pharma (which should not be translated as religion) has defi¬ 
nite.v and systematically favoured all humau or evon all-living values and tendencies 
and a cosmopolitan outlook, and has opposed militant, aggressive “predatory” uationa- 
hsm. Tho old Upanishads are clear an 1 courageous in their conception of tVv,e higher 
values * and tho Parmashastras (or Code-’ laving down ocial and individual v.induct) 
were bold and consistent in their execution of those ideas. Later, Buddhism and 
•Jainism and other “reforming” movements have tended only to stress such values as 
noh-viplenoe and fellowship with all men and all hiring beings. Tlieso foi : 

>rough tho ages tended to produce iu tho Indian classes and masses a common di •- 
position not qrnto favourable to the formation and consolidation of an unitary military 
state for purposes of offence and defence. 

Ideals and Ideas 

-V 10 *J*ummsQ back-ground of Indian History which is represented !>v tho Vedas 
toanruitas, Liahmanas, Aranyakas and T paiuehads), the various Sutras (or Digests), 
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jlnes, Epics (the Ramayana and Mahabharata). Puranas and Tantras (our sta 
___ iere is not anything ]ike full), we possess (unless one is prepared to grant 
the claim of the Purans recently put forth in their behalf that they do contain 
materials for reconstructing a fairly connected chronological history beginning with 
the very earnest times) very little precise and connected information for the purpose 
of writing a political history both copipus and correct as to facts and their chronolo- 
pcai order. But of the ideals and ideas, practices and institutions of the times wc 


do possess a very full, informing and instructive presentation. And aftor all, what is 
real history blit this . Scholars have been busv with their sketches and drawings of 


real history but this? Scholars have been busy Vith 
the ancient orders and specimens of ideas, beliefs and practices that existed in India, 
but ofiner than not their reviews and retrospects have been made from modern stand¬ 
points, ^vith modern notions, criteria and standards of testing facts and appraising 
values.^ ims has not enabled us, in any just measure, to understand much less 
appic'.'iate a Civilisation (not confined to India but, possibly, reaching some of its 
greatest heights in this country) which was essentially of a different kind, and cannot, 
i.iloreiore. be represented as only the first uncertain and timid steps taken on the road 
wined has, through a long, long march, at last brought us to our present advanced 
suge. Iho ideology, plan and methods of that ancient civilisation wo have yet not 
seriously studied and rightly understood. Much of that civilisation wo still regard, 
1 3* i . u ,?» r %t au( K n & as cons isting of “savage” magic, meaningless ritualism, “thoo- 
i • ,^ l e ., crude superstition. Side by side with all this wo find, however, 
/ philosophy, a deepest mysticism and purest ethics. There is also much that 

* ^oi ig 11 ^! and genuine value from the point of view of human material and mundane 

Fc ' Jr Bee , m8 J®. u 1 8 . a curious modJoy of what is nearly the highest and what 
is about the lowest. But lot us pass on. 


Beginning of “Historical Times” 

T to “historical” times we find that the invasion by Alexander the Great of 

!i f rosult to be little more than a brilliant raid. His victorious armies 

could only cut off a small slice of North-Western India, and this little slice the 

est. His steam-roller of conquest speedily 
of the Punjab, aud ho had to go back only 

T „ i:„‘v;,* r"i— r* w •“« Empire. Ee had won some of his battles in 

India, b it it had not been an “easy walk-over” with him. 
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vast Macedonian Empire practically went to 
Chandia-unta, who became the king of Magadha, proved himself too powerful 
<,f tfn vv ce p ” aaf tl i W J?° ^ ’ , ' loatcd tho sanctity and integrity of tlic sacred Land 
Cb-indrLim't^'I 01 ^’ <- As tho rosut °} formidable opposition by the armies of 
Uuilr<iga])t.i, a treaty was concluded betwocn him and the Greek which made him 

*«= ’ ^ n ? ,fi P u “ d lord and sovereign of the Indian Empire. Megasthenos, who 

“ aa ambassador to tho court of Chamlragupta, left a very 
•• 'mVi ' i 1 ';' 0ld °[ ^° of tho customs and morals of tho people, and of tho 

"'vti^onv’t'’r unfortunately fragmentary, boars au eloquent and admir- 

!.d..s 3r& hi and moral civilisation attained by the 


lli'V’-Vnturie.s before tho Christian ora. And this high civilisation was ovolved in 
*>ut »u commerce with other civilisations that flourished in anei- 
“ , V '| (ho Babylonian, Greek, Persian an i Chinese. Chandragupta’s son 

1 “'a who was snopeeded by Asoka (209—231 B. C.), who was, undoubted 

cood^/manLoff^wIllSS. 01 “S . 4in * 1 t , heu for the material and spiritual 

ftfhinv.inlllH^, ( ) . ^ tu H u ' ,ou *. edicts and inscriptions record the nobf and glorious 
iL^J‘tTiA h,P il’ in it8 v stages, left tho bloody path of war and 

.. aud di. oted itself to tho much more noble and fruitful task of tho moral and 

l r tuu ,l vpmj’iest and redemption of ourselves and our fellow-beings. With omruond- 
a^ .u.tl’obei.v and tolerance, not seeking to impose it upon others bv bis S . 
I'v-n f '' :0U ('• ®! d .r ,owor ' 1 l *o exercised that authority and power for tho purpose "f 
ng Buddhism, which bad been more or less a local sect ini 

"M i • *i- nt lr. mg world religions. 

renewed th«r monraions. tf..w races (■.! o Yuen-chl) came in a surge of m^ion 
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ch swept all boforo them, and in the first century A. D. 
North-west India came under their influence. 
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a considerable portion of 


Gupta Dynasty 

Kanishka, who made Peshawar his capital, proved great as a ruler and as a patron 
and missionary of tho Buddhistic religion. Under him the Kushan branch of the 
Yuen-chi reached the zenith of its power. But this power fell as another power in 
middle India rose — the Andhra dynasty. A peak like Amaravati or Ujjain would, some¬ 
time, rise and shine in tho midst of tho moving vastness of Indian waters. In the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth century the centre of political influence in India was again shifted to 
Pataliputra in Magadha as the Gupta dynasty emerged into power. Samuaragupta, who 
ruled for fifty years, and his son'Chandragupta, greatly distinguished themselves not only 
in war but in the sphere of peaceful and fruitful administration, promoting general pros¬ 
perity and giving liberal encouragement to art and literature, a glorious tributo to 
which was paid by the rhineso pilgrim Fa-hion. According to his testimony, 
their Empires were vast and their administration just, enlightened. Towards the end 
of tho fifth century—when the White Huns from Central India began to pour them- 
selves.into India—tho sun of the Gupta dynasty set (during whose regime, it should 
ho noted, there had been a revival ana reconstruction of ancient Brahmanism and Brahma- 
nical culture as evidenced especially by the literature of tho Puranas ; but this reviving 

S rocess was, very largely, a process of quiet adaptation and peaceful assimilation). 

foro than a conlury had elapsed after the fall of the Gupta dynasty before there roso 
another great and enlightened monarch who could emulate with no mean success the 
greatest of tho Indian rulers in historical times—Asoka. Emporor Harsha, who con¬ 
solidated his authority practically over tho whole of Northern India in tho. beginning 
of tho seventh century, was famous equally for his great prowess, his Ivgh intellectual 
attainments and for the broad catholicity of his religious outlook. An account of ins 
times has been left by a Chinese, Huen Tsiang by name. In that, India is still painted 
in generally bright and even glowing colours. 

Mediaeval India 

After the death of Harsha, and gradually with the emergence of India into what 
mav bo called the mediaeval period, tho conditions which had made the n ditical 
unification of India sometimes possible in tho past, nearly disappeared, and India was 
thrown into a stato of political confusion and cnaos in which petty kingdoms rose like 
mushrooms and constant internccino strife prevailed. Some outstanding figures like 
Vikramaditya would occasionally appear on the stage ; but such events were few and far 
between. In the South of India was being enacted a very interesting but involved drama 
in which the Andhras, Pallavas, Chalukyas and Choi as were the principal actors. Kash- 
mere iu tho north, Kanauj in tho Doab and Bengal in the cast were also alive with 
many vivid and vital scones and events of political, cultural and social interest. But 
we shall not try to make a reviow of them here. One outstanding event in tho con¬ 
fusion and complexity of the general Indian situation which deserves notice even in 
passing was the vise of the Rajput power upon which the mantle of tho old caste of 
Kshatnyas (tbo warrior and ruling caste) fell, and which was tho chief opposition that 
the waves of Muhommodan invasion c oming one after another over since tho second 
quarter of the 7<‘i century had to encounter and ultimately beat down. Guzrat, 
Malwa, Ajm 're, Kanauj and Delhi were tho principal scenes' of the now drama of 
Rajput ascendency— a darraa ho full of episodes of superhuman bravery, noble 
heroism and sacrifice for tire sacred cause of religion and liberty that they have over 
since livod in human memory as models which future generations of paLio^s in any 
country might well try to emulate. Though Rajput opposition was borne down in 
Northern India by the end of the twelfth century, im that 

animated it survived tho crash of the Hindu Empiro of Delhi and Ajmorc over which 
Prithvi Raj, the hero, the last of tho Hindu emperors, though not tho Iu i of the 
Hindu rulers, had held sway. Rajput bravery and Rajput lovw of imlopedonoc' were 
still factors to reckon with iu the Jays of tho‘great Moghuls - Akbar, Jahangir, Sliahja- 
han and Aurangzib. Col. Todd and some otheis have narrated tho story, aud it constitu¬ 
te one of tho proudest annals in the vast archives of the Hindu j. i;, in India p? 
to tho conquest of Northern India by the Mohammedans, it should bo noted, the great 
was not very easih or quickly won j that the first Mohammedan impact \v:i: in 
tno seventh century shortly alter the passing away of the Prophet, and a Moiuinmed- 
an kingdom in Northern India caiue into being towards tho end of the J2th oonten. 


miST/fy. 
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this did not-mean- either a complete or a final subjugation of India. And 
tn^iC is another thing to-be noted. Hindu Power fell not because its.resistance was 
weak and its opposition timid, but because it did not possess sufiicient compaetnessf 
and its bravery and heroism In the field was-not backed by adequate tact sHegy aS 
discipline m diplomacy, planning and preparation. h w auj 


Not Age 


,ia C ,in!“i"fnd Of Jf}l^ iae ^l ag 4 0 J“ bya conspicuous lack of 


_ i-i*. i — • , AJiuia were inarK_.. ..... 

ft v ’| L ,inf I 1 ^i‘/ 1 -!^i ® ol ! darlt y T - Rut they were by no means unimportant and barren. 

% Gupta period and in the centuries beforo and after, a 


m-trvniirtno . r? • f Vi i"'V. . auu ,;1 U1U cenuines oeioro ana alter, a 

!'id v r ’ 5 | C ' r f so . rl . a1 ’ cultural and religious reconstruction was going apace. The 
SfMr, ° S ° C ‘f economy (invedying as.it did the four Varnw or’“castes” and 
sta £ es of Me) was being transformed through a process of 


a.in 11 f■ iflV,i~,io‘o7"T * Y ‘ Us t a R cs ’ of life) was . being transformed through a process of 
au,| fation, assimilation and multiplication which made society more comprehensive and 

t tir,lS e i T em0r0 i C0mi i ,0 ?' 1 Th ® inflpenoer of.Buddhism, Hellenism and that of 
di •"‘•ii,’,, a so , e( l T to r adaptations and assimilations in many, important 

1 Ip older order of Indian.customs and institutions. The gradual assimilation 

itself was a phenomenon of the ■ importance. The Vedio religion , 

. transformed. The Pnranas mid Tantras renewed and gave a new 
fil, . - cl ?„ u '. h A Sanrtana pharma. In tlio domain of literature, art (both useful and- 
p at *d mathematics, plnjosopliy and- metaphysics, these cchturies wore also 
L, P tc |;i ”Knl^f U, * S stnl a: i t.i ine: t and value. Great' 

it.in - tmd Ljiavabhuti, and great philosophers liko Bhankaraclmrvya and - 

cf^ rnninf •rulin'’. 0 P ,0 ? C0r3 ™ astcrs in ether fields, formed .a galaxy - of men 
fu-rnn fn Tn od ^ ' an a S° of - political dis-equilibrium and con- - 

• not necessarily an ago of -cult.. L* and darkness and 


Rome^Lateh FEAtunjis ♦' • 

at t 1U0 *“ SSSlf- oopld not-be f mo for all timo. Her .poll 

rtorv ,i - .. in 101 constitution . ' Wo do nyt, however, propose to continuo-tbo 
' f ,V ii . 0 ^ctpnpnedan. and British periods. Tho history of the*) periods is 

■ffaHre T-r i 1 m fua J ur( p * ni are, generally, well-known. One special 

Vti-m ' I', 1S ,K ‘* ahva > s clearly recognised and to which wo should like to draw 

rm'iKi L iim.' i , " s '„ ' u m , e twolfl! ' ccnwry right up to tlio aghteoulh'; or oven for 
' ’ 'dci, the Hindu jiowor of revival and regeneration, of initiation and oxecu- 

on, ivas m cer hkmdead or even dying, Indenondent ami often powerful kingdoms 
Ir ‘GG ‘! a ? ar rl the South, those o( I’ratap, Shivaji and tlio l’eshwas' in the west (wo 
lU n it mention some others e. g. those in Bengal.) would, now and then, proudly lift their 
- and challery.vthe authority of tho great Modem emperors. Under that‘authority, 
1 many groat Hindu administrators, ministers, governors, generals arid 

hut ii'Jn 1 ! un l' ; ' '*ie Mohammedan era the Hindu genius was not at its best, 

nut it was nut quite decadent, . 1 


, Tiie Mohammedan Rule 

conqtforers, again, from Maliomed- Ohori who wrested the 


Tho Mohammedan w .m.u . /JW01 

1 the kingdom'of''Delhi from I’rithviraj aftor a drst unsuccessful attempt! 

iiers hut they - did not remain hero as foreigners. India was 
til Ml >- .' lf T ll0U ' i&e those by Chengis Khan or Nadir-Shah were 

1 ?',%! : . ld !a t u ‘°, normal • course of events. India-suffered, arid- 

’ • ' j 8 ] ,ad ^’ no . Johht, from the effects of the conquering ardour and nrosulyti- 

"cifildron °m Mohammedan rulers. But'tho Great Moghuls were as much ' 

W itTl» t''!''ir l i 88 *i° J' umb l ‘ st of the Hindu u bcattwMs’k And this sharing• , 

if.ni.wi 1 1,9 ? ln ^ Uli lul(A . MuBaaimang of a common “hearth and homo” naturally 

^ to breed a ... 0 of iri. rests in both as IiS 

ouli'iir J il ^ l0r "i wah stp * td >' assimilation of the Fcmitio and Indo-Arvan 

.I ,- iV . 1 ’ , ti ! 11 )<J .V' '' u “ knowing undo standing nml appreciation of one religion bv 
»ht.i, Tho lohgions touched and oven blended with oath othtr at Ihoir highest 


pointu o. g. in Sufism Bad Vedantio roystimsijf. They also met and evolved a hroad 

d institutions would bring their, united 


^* r ' no ” v Web folk holicfa, practices and-- u,y l j WU u„,. u 

in' Koiii < (1 :ri !' 1, (brdu or Jiindustl ajii) was ovolved behvoen tho two 

extindii ^¥ d Vi h,cl1 ini - a line IHoraimo. Tlio patron^ 

n x tended hy tho Mohmumodan mpmn to ilusio, Architecture etc. was also fruitful 
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__ . fiao results. India’s wealth attracted the trade and commerce of the whole 
civilised world. In fact, America or the West Indies was discovered in an attempt 
to discover an western route to the Indian market. British, French, Dutch and 
Portugese traders all came and scrambled for market and, eventually, for political 
power in India. It is also worthy of note that oven under the sway of such master¬ 
ful monarchs as Slier Shah, Akbar or Aurangzib, the government of the country was, 
in the main, decentralised, allowing provincial and local autonomy—down to tho 
autonomy of tho village units—to adequately function. Even petty local chiefs—like 
the feudal lords of the mediaeval West— never unlearnt the art of fighting and 
governing. So it was always possible for a man of ambition and ability, like Shivaji for 
example, to evolve sanctions whereby ho could implement his high political aspirations. 
It was the very largo measure of local autonomy and local initiative that existed that 
rondorod possible the rise of the Marliatta and Sikh Powers and also of the kingdoms 
of llydor Ali and tho Nizam in tho South. And British Power in India in its rise to 
paramountcy found its most formidable rivals or powerful allies in them. 

In 1599/during tho reign of Queen Elizabeth, some merchants of Loudon formed 
an association for tho purpose of trade with India, and this association was granted a 
d charter of incorporation. At first this Company was purely a trading concern 
establishing factories in the east and west coasts of India and in Bengal and adminis¬ 
tering its affairs in tho three “presidencies”, which were at first independent of cue 
another but subordinate to tho Board of Directors at homo. In course of time, 
however, chiefly with a view to preserving and consolidating its growing and 
in India, in the face of tho French rivalry and intrigue and the 
prevailing political anarchy and unrest in the land, it established military garrisons 
of defen< soon became involved in hostilities that saddled it with territorial 

responsibilities. It fought some decisive battles in Madras and in Bengal, which 
raised a trading company to the status of a political Tower in India. French intrigue 
failed and French rivalry practically died down in India. One of tho most decisive 
battles fought was tho battle of Plassoy in 1757. Tho battlo was won with tho aid of 
faithful native battalions, and with the active or passive support of tho 
generals and noblemen of the unfortunate young Nawab of Bengal. It is worthy 
of note that the path of British supromaoy in India, and ofton, its influence and 
prestige abroad, has been paved, amongst other things, with tho consent, alliiuioe and 
willing co-operation of tho Natives of India. It was so even durihg the critical 
period of tho Sepoy Mutiny, ouo hundred years after tho battle of Plassoy. It 
was again so during tho “ordeal” of the last Great War. The machinery of 
administration by tho East India Company was from time to time modified 
by Acts of Parliament (1773, 1784 ; and the Charter Acts of 1793 and 1633). 
By theso a Governor-General-in-Council was made the supremo administrative 
authority in India subject to a Board of Control at home. By the last Act, tho Com¬ 
pany ceased to bo a commercial concern anti becamo u political and administrative 
body only. After tho Sepoy Mutiny another Act was passed by which tho Government 
of India was transferred from the Company to tho Crown, aud henceforth, the Uov 
ernor-Geueral was also the Viceroy <*f India. The functions of tho Uovornmont of 
pGJUtibflities heavy. But its responsibilities are to the Crown 
and the Parliament. It has not rested on an elective popular basis. Thoro have been 
legislative bodies, but its motions, resolutions and votes have not, except as regards 
certain matters of secondary importance under tho Act of 1919, a binding effect on tho 
Government. 

India’s contributions and sacrifices in the Great War wore groat, hut tho “reward” 
that came in tho shape of tho Parliamentary Declaration promising her t: a progressive 
realisation of responsible government”, the stages and times of which were to be de¬ 
termined by tho Parliament alone, was not comforting to her nation ,d : st aspirations. 
And tho Government of India Act of 1919, which is still'iii actual funciimi though it lias 
mien, apparently, broadened and amplified in some directions by a recent Parliamentary 
buituto, did not moot tho wishes or expectations of India. By that Aoi dyarchy or a 
i !I -i r responsibility was established in tho provinces, whore tho “nation- 

i 1 i ll i^ subjects wore “transferred” to Ministers (not responsible however to tho 
res), whilst the more important an In practice tho 

uce of oevtaiu subjects to Ministers (who were appointed by, held ollioo 
um.k-r the pleasure of. and wero responsible to, tbo Governor) meant little* more thuu 
? < ompheation of the administrative machinery which became, in conscquon mere cum 
•louwv'd exL^ensivo. Tbo Central Government continued to remain unitary under ilio 
*ho legislative bodies, both provincial and central, wore expanded with uou-officud 
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but this placed littlepower, for construction or even for obstruction, in the- 
hands of the popular parties^ whijst.tho liberals proceeded to work the schemed the 
main body of nationalist forces, as represented by tho Indian National Congress, -would 
not at first' even look at it. But some time later, under tho guidance of Mr. C. R. 
Da3 and Tandit Motilal Nehru, a Swaraj Party, analogous to the present Congress 
Parliamentary Party, was formed which entered tho legislatures, both provincial and 
central, in telling numbers, and by its obstructionist tactics caused not a litilo emba¬ 
rrassment to those entrusted with tho work of day to day administration. In somo 
provinces it was even able to “wreck” dyarchy for a time. Generally, however, tho 
system has worked, though not satisfactorily even according to official appreciation. 

We need not in particular refer to the unwelcome labours of the All-Whito Statutory 
Simon Commission, to which ovon the habitually co-operating liberals' refused to lend 
their co-operation. Meanwhile the Congress ideology was becoming bolder day by day, 
and the Lahore session adopted a resolution setting as the goal of India complete 
Independence or Purna Swaraj. A campaign of civil disobedience followed to create 
“sanctions” under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi who has been really at the helm 
of Congress affairs since the early twenties. The Round Table idea was broached rather 
too late ; but Mahatma Gandhi, alter concluding what is known as the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact, joined the Conference subsequently, 
fell short of the Congress demand. And 
operation. 


The results of tho deliberations of that body 
the Congress again withdrew its offer of co- 


P. N. Mukhopadhya 
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L The Delusion of New Delhi 

When the clawa of the New Year broke upon New Delhi, the fog 
which had lain heavily over the official quarters had been lifted already. 
New Delhi was no longer under a delusion that the Congress was dead 
and finished. Both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India 
had ruefully discovered that their trusted Oracle of Delhi and Simla — 
their omniscient and infallible “man on the spot*—had proved a false 
prophet. The Congress offensive as a method of organised, large-scale 
direct action had, no doubt, been checked by the high voltage barbed 
wire entanglements of Ordinance Law and Order. But that did not 
mean that the Congress had been electrocuted by that high voltage. 
Even if some organisations in the front line had been killed and some 
others paralysed, the Oracle of Indian Officialdom should have paused 
and waited before laying the flattering unction to their souls that, along 
their Ordinance made barriers and beyond, as far as their bureaucratic 
binoculars would reach, there lay the mighty carcass of the Congress 
which had once dared beard the British ;lion even in the viceregal den— 
a carcass that might for some time more prove a nuisance by reason 
of the stench of its decomposition but which had definitely ceased to be 
a live factor and an actual menace brooding over the Indian situation. 
It had been a fight between one prestige and another. The prestige of 
the Government of India as at present constituted is in part dependent 
on the voluntary consent and active support of the people of India : it 
relies upou other factors also. But the prestige of the Indian National 
Congress, and therefore its effective power, is wholly dependent upon 
the backing of public opinion and public support in India. Government 
can carry a measure and persevere in it in the teeth of what in the 
Press here we call public opposition. Because it holds a position backed 
by immense reserves some of which are represented by such factors as 
the tacit consent and law-abidingness of the Indian people in general and 
the loyal support and co-operation of an organised body of Indians 
helping in the work of administration, both civil and military. Govern¬ 
ment has long been accustomed to be assured that auy laws and orders 
passed by it will be generally obeyed ; that taxes and rates demanded 
by it will generally be paid ; and that its Indian officers and men will 
be generally loyal and not desert the posts assigned to them. In this 
import.mt sense, the Indian Government feels sure that it: foundations 
are sufficiently broad, deep and sound. Upon such foundations, it has 
reared its “steel frame*’ structure of extra strength, the materials of 
which have not however been wholly forged in the Indian furnace. In 
other words, the Indian Government is not dependent upon purely 
Indian sanctions. It is not yet a government of the Indian people by 
and for the Indian people- 
? 
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The Sanctions of Indian National Congress 


Ttfif , ' II • 

Ihdkn^ ^We 8 say^-ilmo-t** 16 i* n< ^ n Natio ? al Congress are almost purely 

repercussion* Lo lw ’ bcc ^ se wo ha J e to take some note of the 
repercussions, favourable or otherwise, of the events in India on the 

Ten^cufaionHre 1 Vital neri l ! ’ , itlcludin ^ . that of Great Britain. These 
fact Sir? that n lv ^ be . comin K increasingly important. But the 
nrolnk^ ^riri fc 7 a . country of any power is able to produce or 

oX find wirld r T C r SSl ° n8 - ° f , any P° Wer; that a weak nation s 
lnl-iAm w ° r “? reactions m relation to itself tame aud tardy and 
kewarm. India and Abyssinia, for example, are both members of the 

of e Solufe^aUitv' a nd Ut - ClaimS ’ ,., ho , wever wei g hty i» the balance 
■! Cl „„ e V ity ar ? d T justice, are likely to prove light as feather in 
t 1G balance of actual League decisions and sanctions. Of cour«e the 
case would, be quite, different if ihc interests of either country wSe 
considered in relation to, and as bound up with, the interests of one of 
refarinnahi l “| emli8t .Powers of the League. Independently of such 

uuanUtv h P if not°« neCt . l °i?’ any: “ ember of the League is a negligible 
i a cypher. Indian or Abyssinian independence or 

to^ta^fl 5 witL 3propoBltion standing on its own legs is yet too weak 
to stand without props or move without crutches. It cannot yet make 
he League stand up in its defence or move for its deUverance Yet 
the League device was meant to be a device for offering protection or 
!c p in the case ot those who could not protect or help themselves. 


III. The League Instrument 

J he League- was meant to be an instrument for securing not nnlv 

',t R„S“,f W I- other word., Xy have set ^ 

ol Nations. It was the ideal of collective justice and charitv Tffu 

League idea] were to live the A^.ilni c It V cnariL ^ ** tho 

stronger, even' of the maes^ bv^Z he weakc f pe °pl<^by the 
triumph of this ideal nccessSv nr, " '^ B “ fc the 

collective conscience of Humanity and „ n PP ° S8 i J- be wa *F , . , S U P °f tho 
hv it Tin P „ iimanity and an unrelenting vigil maintained 

West has ‘ suffered a dcclS” and not° Utly h ^ ? hristi *a 

of spiritual values of late. Her £r]orioii a SCCU ?ff a " ln the realm 

material advance have not kept pace wither 0 * * *? d j hc j phenom tDaI 
heart lias not grown •„ LS» t;?Vr \ lth h , er ■P mtu * 1 *J y anee. Her 
and arms. For the last coS h her * braln , s a !‘ d belly ’ ber legs 
wrong dirt. She haa been put to w°mn!7’ SbC b °a n put on a 
League instrument, which issued ATr* 868 ’ -, So , even the 

Wftr ' ^ beCn ’ 10 Umny rfi8poct8 ’ an instrument put kit o‘the hand^ot 
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„ ____ _ and not into those of an Archangel of Peace. Of 

course in'many minor spheres of innocuous public utility the League 
has been able to k'eep a record which shows much to its credit, but in all 
vital matters of world * importance, its record of work has not only 
been poor but, in some cases, dismal and were diabolical. 

The vital problems before it are, and have been, three. lirst, 
How to build social relationships in any country on a basis of justice, 
\aud how, with the help of social justice thus secured, to ouilu the 
fabric of international justice. This is the .main and fundamental 
problem. It being solved, or the way being paved its being solved, 
the way will'be paved ‘ to the other problems being solved. Those 
other .problems are mainly two. First, how to make Right, prevail in 
every case and not Might; how to make collective interest, in the truly 
fundamental and universal sense of the word,* the ultimate court of 
appeal in .all conflicting issues that may arise not only between one 
nation and another but also between one class and another, 60 long as 
we have classes having interests at variance with one another. , Seconu, 
How to place each distinctive Race or Culture upon a footing b st 
calculated to create or provide 'conditions suitable for its growth to 
the fulness of its material and spiritual stature. In other words How 
to create conditions for its" free, unhampered self-fulfilment. We have 
stated the problems in the abstract. But taking .the case of any 
particular country, race or culture, it is possible to set'forth the 
picture design not only in broad outline but also, to any desired 
extent, in actual shade and colour.. The fundamental problem as stated 
above may suggest the Soviet picture. We shall not be surprised if it 
does. But wp make bold to remark that though the ideal picture may 
be, in a large measure, Soviet in outline, it need not be the Red 
Union in actual tone and colour. 


IV. The Three Fundamental Ideas 


/The three fundamental problems are the problems of Equality, 
Fraternity and Freeedom, not only of individuals but of societies, 
races and cultures, the solutions of which have been sought through 
terrible ordeals of fire and blood, but have not so far been found. It 
is doubtfal that human corporations as a whole are, through all these 
terrible trials, approaching a just and assured solution. Some thought 
while others doubted that the French Revolution really moved things 
forward. The Great War was proclaimed as a war fought to end war 
and make the world safe for democracy. But disillusionment came 
rather too soon. The war has x not, by common consensus of opinion, 
made the world a better or a safer world to live in. One good result 
of the war was the .League Idea. Another was the Soviet Idea of 
equality and fraternity. The Fascist Idea also puts forth its claim. 
But whilst the first was very nearly still-born and has been kept alive 
chiefly for anti-Le&gue purposes, by artificial means, the latter (i. e. 
Soviet) was ushered into existence in a revolution much too red to 
allow the stream of human federation to ever run smooth and elonr 
towards its promised ' Destiny. Not only so. The League h - not 
unoften prostituted itself into a Clique of the Big Powers so that (hey 
may the* better conspire and contrive to lord it over the rest of the 
world ; and while keeping up a pretence of regard for tho League 
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iii’ant and League procedure, tliey may the better subserve t 
lelnsh ends. Under the cloak of League Covenant and League 
procedure, you are enabled to dress your unclean personal •wounds 
with the white linen of righteous indignation for justice 

trampled under foot, and you can almost fit out your low ambition 
and gieed iu the evangelic robe of the highest mission on earth. And 
the last war has taught the world to learn and practise this art of 
hypocrisy to perfection. 

V. The Giakt Machine 

Tcet it is not the art of deception which is chiefly to blame. The 
economic and political system of the present-day world is a giant 
Machine, in the relentlessly moving and grinding wheels you and every¬ 
body have been caught, and you and everybody must move and grind 
with them till you arc ground into pulp and flung into the flames that 
teed ihe Machine, ilio Machine has been made no doubt by our 
karma. But once there, there is no escaping its octopus-like bands and 
col: Ihe late Mr. Henderson was an weli-meaning statesman. He 

sincerely meant peace. But he was for a time caught in the wheels 
ci one of the most powerful war-machines—the War Cabinet of 
England during the War. He had to move and grind the youth and 
plenty of his country and of the Empire to make pulp (men and 
munitions) to feed the flames. It is in fact a self-feeding Machine, 
bo long as you cannot pull it to pieces and have the debris blown 
away into cosmic spaces, it must feed and keep itself going in the 
manner it has been doing. Poor Mr. Henderson was therefore helpless. 
Again ho found himself helpless as President of the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference. borne at least of those who conferred to disarm were sincere 
in their desire to do so. But they conferred and were caught in the octopus- 
like bands and coils of the Machine which must be fed by war or war- 
preparedness, and which must breathe from its nostrils perennial fire 
and brimstone. The conditions are to be changed, and changed radi¬ 
cally, to make the seed of the nascent pacific conscience of troubled 
humanity germinate, grow and fructify. As conditions now prevail, 
the youth and plenty and joy of the world must be caught up by the 
Machine and ground into pulp and fuel. 

VI. The Communist Idea 

Che Communist Idea has been an experiment to change the pre- 
ailing conditions. It has been an essay to get at the very root of 
ie rou j (•. It lias Bought to probe into the causes that underlie the 
conflict between man and man and between class and class—the clash 
and fight among fellow human beings who, if only their relations 
« u ‘L ' e adjusted, would naturally be comrades and brothers. 

J •• ommnm t plan has be< i to right the wrong by means of what 

v,o may call an economically equilibrated social order. We need not 

ere attempt a critique of the Communist Idea or the Communist 

"'ll * *u 8 - -T rK)ata .^ te8 bo granted, it will appear that there is 

much truth in its position and formulation. Even if wo do not 

< nn ;T 1( ‘ tl,at ItB baMC Principles are truly basic, we have to concede 
iat human corporations built according to those principles do present 
tea.in<■•3 which connote truer fellowship and greater co-operation, 
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therefore, greater harmony and progress, amongst the worlds 
teeming millions. Whether the Soviet Russia has or has not yet 
reached this consummation, is another question. It is a question of 
fact and demands a careful and impartial enquiry. As a matter of 
fact, the actual picture of the Soviet Union has been drawn in 
flagrantly different colours by presumably competent observers who 
claim that they have sketched and drawn from the original. It has 
proved both a glowing picture and a dismal one. Intermediate tones 
have also occasionally been received. Perhaps one must steer clear of 
both a Soviet heaven in actual being and a Soviet hell. One’s 
interests are commonly so exclusive in the capitalist system 
or in the reverse, that one can hardly, in a case like this, 
expect to be presented with what we may call a just and balanced 
picture. But even assuming that the actual thing is darker than as 
commonly drawn for the education of one group of interests or other* 
we must say in justice to the Communist Idea that the fault, in so far 
as it really exists, cannot be attributed to the Idea itself so much as to 
the actual methods pursued to carry it out, and to the ensemble of World 
situations to-day which, naturally, offer resistance to a process which 
would cut them violently across their grain. It is the methods actually 
adopted to realize the end and the more or less stubborn resistance and 
reaction produced by them in the circumambient world-order which have 
engendered a tangle of forces and confusion of effects not permitting 
the Communist Endeavour to appear in its true sense and right perspec¬ 
tive. fascist Italy or Germany and the more or less capitalist regime in , 
other countries have in fear and haste donned their armour of offence, 
and defence, and the coloured, think, curved glasses on their eye-holes 
not only magnify and colour the actual dispositions of their common 
enemy * but they even conceal their own true and natural expression. 
It may well be that Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany is like a floating 
ice-berg, only the floating one-tenth of which is Fascist or Nazi, and 
the remaining submerged nine-tenths are socialist or communist. And 
it may so happen that the floating pyramid may one day topplo over 
and rest with its apex merged in th*' depths and its broad and massive 
foundations rising majestically into the light of the day. 




VII. The Utopia 

i *^ 01 our own part, whilst we cannot help admiring the grandeur and 
beauty of the communist conception of the Utopia, we cannot also help 
legxetting that this Ltopia has been sought to be materialised upon 
ca 1 . t.i by means which may produce not only a temporary chaos out of 
which an earthly paradise is expected to slowly take its rise, but ono 
out or which Capitalism, going*under for a while, may comeback as a 
revived iitan smashing up the flimsy structure of the hastily improvised 
and unset Utopia. The Communist analysis of the human tangle is 
not thorough and far-reaching enough. Its . treatment of the human 
being as mainly an economic animal, aud of human society as mainly 
an economic entity, is not radical enough to ensure that the success of 
its plan as it is now conceived will lead us further than half-way or 
quarter way houses along the long and arduous path that has to bo 
ux den exe we are within the hailing distance of our journey's end. 
lilcss we start with an uuderstauding and appreciation of the deeper 
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al values of our earthly existence and chart our way in accor_ 
re with the wisest and purest rule of spiritual Freedom, Equality 
ana l.ove, we can never be sure that in making for the half-way or 
quarter way houses that have been built on the way, we are not stray¬ 
ing out or the right track and, quite unawares, moving into the serbo- 
man bog where generations whole have sunk. 




VIII. The Material and Spiritual Factor 

YVe have made only some general observations regarding the com- 
munifct treatment of the world distemper. Our chief disagreement with 
Communism does not relate to the Idea. But we may not be 
prepared to go in for its plan in toto or even in substance as required 
by it. It need not be granted that the idea of human comradeship and 
co-operation can be materialised by following exclusively the Soviet 
plan. There may be other plans or even better plans. It should 
bo left to the genius of each distinctive civilisation and culture to 
evolve its own plan. Some may begin by readjusting the economic 
structure of society and end by reaching or trying to reach the highest 
standards of religious and ethical conduct iu the masses of men. At 
any rate, they are welcome to experiment whether the sum-total of 
human wrong will or will not be righted by beginning the righting 
process at the material end of man. If they succeed by stressing pri¬ 
marily the material factor involved in the complex of human organisa¬ 
tion and relationships, they will have opened up at least a new and 
easily trodden path for making the journey. But this need not prove 
that that path alone can lead to the goal. The possibility of there being 
other paths for other types of civilisations and cultures will still remain. 
Il on the other hand, the communist plan of beginning at the material 
end should prove a failure, that also must be counted as a gain for 
the collective experience of humanity. For then, leaving all hesitancy 
nod vacillation, man shall turn to the spiritual values and sanctions. 
And these values and sanctions have been differently evolved and ex¬ 
pressed by different types of civilisation and culture. 


IX. Two Misconceptions 

Iwo misconceptions must be removed. First, when it is said that 
the communist plan begins its process of human amelioration by taking 
hold of man at his material end, it is not to be supposed that he can, 
or means to, carry on his process by leaving the spiritual side of man 
to tuke care of itself. No. Obviously, the communist plan of equalising 
material production and distribution cannot be carried to any length 
without drawing upon some of the deepest and amplest springs of 
spiritual motive power in individuals and in groups. In this sense, 
the communist revolution involves and lets loose more spiritual 
forces of the nobler, i. e. other-regarding, kind than any other kind of 
revolution, barring peihaps those connected with the rise and spread of 
the great religions of the world. But whilst this is true, and should bo 
perceived as such, one need not miss the patent difference between the 
communist plan of standardising the externals of human life and, thereby, 
seeking to produce an inner conversion of man conducive to the 
establishment of just and harmonious relationships, and the religious 
plan of producing primarily an inner communist conversion and trans- 
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formation such has been attempted by the great religions of the world 
and, thereby, seeking to adjust and harmonise the external relations of 
men. Secondly, it is a misconception of the true nexus of cause and 
effect to suggest that as, historically, religion has failed and its failure 
is believed by some to have a cumulative worsening effect on the tone 
and quality of human endeavour, we must turn away from religion and 
try a new ideology and method. All vital movements, not excluding the 
communist one, have to move by describing curves shewing ascent and 
descent. Any Idea seeking to fashion its material in this material uni¬ 
verse of ours must necessarily do so. Its progress is never an easy 
walk-over. To blame religion as such for the existing world evil is no 
better than to blame pure science for the evil of world war. 


X. The Deeper Issues 

But in this Introduction'we have no desire to examine and- decide 
one way or the other the deeper issues involved. The deeper issues 
are, however, to-day more insistent in their demand on our most serious 
attention than they ever perhaps wore before. We can no longer 
pretend to ignore them or lightly put them off. The “wolP of Com¬ 
munism is barking at every door, and there is no pretending to keep 
oneself indoors comfortably snug and secure. . You can drive the ‘Svild 
wolf” from your door'only by letting loose your faithful hound. Or 
to put it simply, as a solution of the very grave world tangle, Com¬ 
munism is there as a very bold and powerful challenge. You mu'i 
meet the challenge with a solution as radical, and, if possible, more 
durable aud eflective. If you siucerely think that Fascism is such a 
solution, try it by all means. But mere temporising will not do. If 
Fascism or any other alternative scheme for the matter of that be 
simply a ruse to get a breathing time before the mighty steam roller 
of the new ideology actually gets yfou under, you may be sure that the 
ruso in the hour of need will not stand you in.good stead. Your counter 
action must be radical, thorough aud permanent. Not only your own 
country but whole Humanity should be able to attain or return to a 
position of just and balanced equilibrium,"reducing injustice and exploita- 
tion progressively to the vanishing point; by living according to your 
plan. Possibly, if your plan of action be . not temporising and selfish self- 
guarding, you will find that the need of a final fight to a finish with 
the new ideology will noIqnger exist. Your method and route and 


those of your enemy” will then be found to gradually converge and 


meet. -They are bound to do so if you and he agree as to the ultimate 
aim9. and purposes. If there be such agreement, your plans and those 

Of VOlYP flnfttmr” 1 • L 1 1 1 "■ 


of your enemy will be fOuud to be more and more assimilated to 
one another. 1 hey will then form components of a comprehensive 
whole,. I he fascist 'programme will in that case take nearly all the 
wind out of the Communist sails and vice versa. So lone as the con 
science of Humanity, of the different races and peoples, do not wake 
“P.? * recognition of this brotherhood of ideals and methods, of the 
ariety oi component notes in the' resultant Theme, one Idea—Fascist 
of rrr i8t ?? - a ? y ' ° ther ~ wi U seek to dictate aud require tliu rest 
will , i,! 0 “P lt,1, ^e. The soul of exploitation, eoereiou and tyranny 

live aho UK iVe ‘ ^ 16 se “^ dis-harmony and discord will so long 
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The best plan, therefore, is to allow each distinctive civilisation and 
culture to evolve its own line of approach. The soul of every living 
civilisation and culture is feeling the travail of a new transfor¬ 
mation. In some it is already acute, while in others it is perhaps as 
yet nascent. The impact of world forces, material and spiritual, will 
not allow that feeling to remain dormant for any length of time. Time, 
space and zones of isolation do not exist in the world of to-day. If 
Russia is to-day leading the vanguard in radical reform, we may be 
sure that other countries will not, inspite of temporary reactions in 
some, long lag behind. But they need not be coerced into the path that 
Russia has chosen to follow. Let each one find his own path, consis¬ 
tently with all that is best in him. In that case, as we have said, all 
paths, some straight, others, apparently, meandering, will be found to 
converge. This should especially be borne in mind by a great and 
ancient civilisation like that of India. India has her Vedanta and plans 
and institutions of life devised in the sense of Vedauta. We have, of 
course in many respects, fallen from the height of the spirit of those 
plans and institutions. The result has been all the depression and 
misery that India has meant for centuries. But the fall has not meant 
an absolute discomfiture. The people, particularly the masses, are still 
living Vedanta as a kind of second nature. That nature has to be opened 
and broadened, but no good will come from violence done to it. 
Indian emancipation should be allowed to be a process of mainly 
Indian evolution or revolution using the later term in its best sense. 
Hindus, Mussalmans, Sikhs, Christians and Buddhists should be able 
to pool their purest springs of feeling, thought and action with a view 
to evolving a common Urge which shall carry India's millions forward 
to a state which, not being a copy of Communist Russia or Fascist Italy 
or Nazi Germany, will be an original factor and asset in the sum-total 
of human progress and achievement. 


XII. India's Original Contribution 


It behoves the leaders of the people to think out what this original 
contribution by India towards the solution of the common human pro¬ 
blems is going to be, and by their Congresses and Conferences and 
Legislative Bodies, to devise practical methods whereby that original 
contribution can be progressively got ready for use by the rest of the 
world. The Indian National Congress, for instance, has been what the 
socialist would call a class organisation, though, of course, from tho 
very start it has been speaking in the name of the people. In the very 
first stages, it consisted of a handful of agitators chiefly of the lawyer 
cIabh, and it envisaged what its critics would call a Vakil Raj. But a 
vociferous Vakil Raj which ventilated their own grievances and also 
incidentally* prayed for the redress of some of the just grievances of 
the dumb millions, wai- an early leaven of mild brew which alone was 
available and which alone could be used in making the bread of Indian 
politics in those days. The social conferences of those days were also 
in the nature of class organisations, if organisations we may call thorn. 
Tor a long time the Congreves and Conferences used to be three days' 
wonders. Delegates who had no electorates to elect them would praoti- 
elecfc themselves, meet for three daya under great 
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ceremony and flourish, pass resolutions in the name 
Vox Dei , would see to it that their resolutions and speeches backing 
the resolutions were so broadcast as to attract the notice of tae 
Olympic Gods, and then, at the conclusion of their self-imposed three- 
days' labours, quietly retire from the platform of many a cheer and 
applause and go back to their respective professions to make their 
private pile and win their personal laurels. \et for an India of 
undeveloped political and class consciousness, the three days' \ akil 
breath was not quite lost upon a common platform. The common plat¬ 
form, on which were arrayed all kinds of picturesque head-dresses, was 
itself a new factor and symbol, the meaning of which certainly went 
home into the minds of the thousands of visitors assembled in the 
pan dal and others who happened to be interested in the uerformance. 
Gradually, however, the Congress became increasingly a mas3 move¬ 
ment. It also gradually learnt how to pay the price for what it wants 
—freedom. It evolved an organisation which has earned for it the 
recognition even by its opponents that it is the best organised national 
body in India with which it was thought worthwhile by the Governments 
of Lord Irwin and Lord Willingdon to open negotiation. Clearly, it has 
been able to earn a great deal of public sanction in India, The masses 
have been, in a large measure, drawn into the arena of its activity, and 
its programmes are being increasingly inspired by a real solicitude to 
serve the interests of the masses. 

XIII. The Congress Machinery How Far Adequate 


Nevertheless, it cannot yet be claimed for it that it is an organisa 
tion in which the interests of all--the labouring classes as well as the 
propertied classes—are directly represented in an evenly proportionate 
way. The Karachi Congress adopting the resolution on the Fundamen¬ 
tal Rights was a move in the right direction. But that move by itself 
has not transformed the character of the Congress as an organisation 
mainly run by the capitalist classes which, in the view of the advanced 
Indian socialist, exploit the sacrifice and suffering of the masses to 
chiefly further their own ends. In other words, the Congress is still 
out to secure a government by the capitalist classes and not one by the 
labouring classes which constitute India's untold millions. Possibly, this 
is too sweeping an accusation against the spirit and policy of the 
Congress, and we have no doubt that there are sincere men in the 
Congress frout row and elsewhere who do earnestly seek to subordinate 
their class interests to the interests of the masses. Much of the mass 
awakening and mass cooperation in the Congress activity is due to the 
self-denying spirit and labours of these men. Mahatma Gandhi hue 
been the chief of these self-denying workers for mass uplift and mass 
emancipation. Pandit.Jawharlul has also been a prominent figure, and 
the socialist tendencies and adaptations in the Congress organisation 
which have of late been manifest, have, in part, been traced to tho 
fervid inspiration and forceful guidance of the Pandit. There arc 
other stars of exalted, pi\re brilliance shining in the Indian sky which 
have not only shed lustre on the dark, troubled waters of the Indian 
ocean, but have also shown the. Way along which the benighted bail* 
of Indian nationalism may on the one hand avoid the sunken reef of 
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and communal violence and on the other hand the ice-bound 
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and the kiud of start proposed to be now made that makes all the 
difference. If the White Paper or the J. P. C. Scheme has failed to 
evoke any enthusiasm in India, it is not primarily because the goal has 
not been clearly set before us, but because wo have been scarcely given 
to feel that we are being given a fair start or that we shall be permitted 
to ruu at a pace that will carry us to any goal which any self-respecting 
country, may think it worth its while to run after. For, as regards 
the goal, it is the substance of independence that matters. This 
substance may, possibly, as well, be found inside the British Comon- 
Wealth of Nations as outside. At any rate, this is not at present an 
actual bone of contention in the Nationalist circles. But there is com¬ 
mon agreement about this that the thing to run after must be a 
substance and not a shadow, and that the run must be made in all 
seriousness and with a minimum of restraining and delaying handi¬ 
caps. 


XV. Substance and Shadow 


It is this consciousness that we have been given a substance to run 
after and that we are being constrained to begin at a point much 
behind where we should have begun and at a pace much slower than 
what should be not only possible bat easy for us,—it is this feeling of 
inferiority complex thrust on us—that makes all the difference between 
Indian nationalism and British “benevolent despotism” with respect to 
the proposed plan of political advance. The Indian National Congress, 
as representing most of the progressive forces of Indian nationalism, 
has, therefore, been seeking to reach the goal (the substance of indep¬ 
endence) independently of British Government’s help and inspite of its 
opposition at a pace and on terms which shall not brand us with an 
undeserved and unjust stigma of inferiority in the assembly of nations. 

XVI. The Point of Vital Difference 


It is idle and unwise, therefore, to think or pretend to think that 
the Congress means anarchy or that its methods aim at producing 
anarchy. I* Great Britain is serious in her declaration that tho goal of 
Indian advance is responsible government, full and complete, and if she 
is sincere in her profession that she will seo to it that this goal is 
progressively reached, then, the difference between her and Indian 
nationalism reduces itself to a difference as regards the kind of start 
to bo now made and tho pace at which things are to move. The 
existing order may decline to be hustled and rushed and may complain 
if it is made to run at a pace which does not suit it. This is but 
natural. It may be liko tho hare and the tortoise in the story running 
a race. I he haro jumps and flies at the goal, but it may not be sure 
a r id steady. The tortoise creeps and crawls, but though slow, it mnv be 
sure. And, quite possibly, as in the Btory, the tortoise may win. The 
result is a question of fact which one cannot predetermine by theory 
or speculation one way or the other. Apart from accidents nut or 
sought on the way, the chances are ninety-nine to one that tho h re will 
win. Steadiness is a virtue that stands one in good stoad no doubt, but 
virility and forcefulnese are traits that are necessary to move tl>?ng* 
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mrd in a world in which the goal is far-off and the way long-where, 
as the poet says, art is long and life short. Speed and expedition are, 
very often, important, and in some cases, deciding factors in the race. 
The course is long and neither straight nor smooth. There are unsus¬ 
pected pitfalls to engulf the bulky tortoise, but which the agile, light- 
footed hare may either jump across or jump out of ; there is much up¬ 
hill work along the path which will arrest the tortoise but which will 
put the hare on its mettle ; and there are wolves and blood hounds 
prowling near about which may not overtake the flying hare but which 
may finish the tortoise. To put it in short, agility and speed are, in 
most cases, the factors that decide whether the goal will be reached at 
all. The slow but sure tortoise of British foreign policy failed abso¬ 
lutely in America and the result was the American War of Independence. 
The tortoise, again, led practically nowhere in Ireland. It is the hare 
that won. It has been so nearly in every case in history* Emancipa¬ 
tion of peoples and nations has not come seated on the back of the 
snail or the tortoise. It has been like the eagle that loves to ride the 
storm. Even British history has moved through an evolution 
accelerated and expanded by many a revolution. 


XVII. To Crawl or Jump ? 

The fact of the matter is that no life here below is permitted to run 
its ( oursc by crawlings alone or jumpings alone. Evolution is never 
evolution in the easy, comfortable aud safe sense of the term. Nature 
does not work on an easy, comfortable and “safe* plan. What actually 
prevails is the rhythm of alternate expansions and contractions, crawl¬ 
ings and jumps. A period of comparative immobility is followed by 
one ^ of dynamism, . one of storing and guarding followed by one of 
sharing and distribution. Each phase is necessary, and each is the 
complement of the other. Heterodoxy in religion, science, literature and 
politics is as inevitable as orthodoxy. The two hundred years of British 
ru l° kidia have been mainly a period of guarding and consolidating 
e process that, if continued, is bound to culminate in a great upheaval. 
Macaulay and some other far-seeing statesmen of the last century 
foresaw what was coming and they thought that it would bo a proud 

Jot England when it should come. The present century has proved 
a fitful as well as a fateful century. It has proved fateful in the 
domain <;f thought as well as in that of action. A new science and a new 
Kjeo.ogy have come into being and function. The Great War has been 
in the nature of a fateful warning that the old order of social, political 
and economic corporation has already outlived its day of usefulness— 
and, it is time we left this aud moved into a new order. What this new 
order is we do not yet clearly see. Perhaps, as we hinted before, it is 
a spiritual order first and a social or economic order next. Perhaps, 
others would like to begiu at the other end. But whatever it is, we 
must get ourselves free from a quake shaken old order of things which 
now refuses to safely accommodate us. The War, though temporally 
crippling the entire structure of “human civilisation,” also served as a 
safety-valve Jetting off much pent-up steam. But its warning has not 
bceo generally heeded, and ft ‘sicam” has again been allowed to accurnu- 
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at a tremendously high pressure threatening to completely blow up 
machinery of “civilisation” at any moment. What is needed is a 
thorough overhauling and renewing of the machinery itself. 


XVIIL The Existing Order 

The political and economic structure which, for some time, proved 
useful in this country seems no longer to fit us at at any rate, not to 
the same extent as before. Maladjustment has long been manifests. The 
existing order appears to be no longer adapted to the requirements of 
actual or ideal fitness and justice, whether we deal with the India of 
to-day apart from or with reference to the context of world situations. 
New adaptations have to be made. New devices have to be adopted. We 
cannot simply sit tight over the old, rusty boiler putting its safety-valves 
permanently out of action or trying to feverishly screw them down. It 
is a business unsafe for us and unsafe for the Government. The nationalist 
movements in India, both violent and nou-violent, have let off some 
pent-up steam, aud they have been, inspite of some of their unwelcome 
features, au warning that steam has for some time been accumulating 
at a high pressure in a rusty, huge, old-fashioned boiler which has been 
out of date and out of repair for half a century. Those who are in 
charge of this machine seem to have been hopelessly behind ‘lino” in 
their reading of the meter indicating the rise aud fall of pressure. 
When, for instance, the civil disobedience movement started by the 
Congress is checked by their steam-roller, they heave a sigh of relief 
and imagine that the engine has been relieved of so much pressure. 
It k this misreading of the meter that is responsible for the flattering 
unction being comfortably laid to the bureaucratic soul that the Con* 
gress is dead and fiuished. The official attitude in relation to the 
violent and communist movements also is, in part, due to this misrea¬ 
ding and miscalculation of the real efficiency ratio of the machine that 
is being worked—a ratio determined by the actual strength and 
configuration of the machine and the actual and potential power 
generated by it or otherwise brought to bear upon it. Government has 
been trying to keep down some of this power as represented by the 
violent and communist commotions in the country by applying a kind 
of break which is likely to fail us at the critical moment. An wise 
engineer must enquire about the what, how and why of the disturbance 
before applying the break or unscrewing a valve. Of course, distur¬ 
bance of a certain kind and assuming certain proportions has to be 
checked by all means. And this has to bo done not only consistently 
with safety of the machine but with the requirements of the ultimate 
end which the work of the machino should have in view. For, after 
all, the end is greater than its means. And for this reason— whenever 
a disturbance or something untoward happens, the engineer must try to 
cerefully examine his machine and put it in order. This repairing and 
renowing must be, in every case, sufficient unto the purpose. It is 
°uly by putting the machine itself in order, adequate and sufficient for 
the purpose, that uudesired disturbances can be effectively checked. It 
1K i,ke fortifying the constitution itself against the disease-producing 
germs and other causes of ailing. Now, the British Government has been 
proceeding apace with its Indian constitutional reforms; But has it been 
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XIX. An Open Mind And Outlook 
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t eart t0 bcarfc ta] k is the first step to there being heart 
Want. ha u any , th l n C e] se, is needed for real cooperation. 

for mnol, nf thn 8 gh Li ta - k a . n . d , °. f stral e ht dealing has been responsible 
S' U f of the muddle m which international affairs now find themselves. 

£? h L r8 , W,li °®. nsider ^ly simplify and the issues involved clarify 
themselves when nations will learn to discard more and more the old 

-nu'i'r ? aFt ° f j ypocritlc . al cant in their relation to one another and 
« i t t >li n0 F e aad more closely to methods of openness and sincerity. 

ltnnonpd <5 meVG truiam : Perhapy the hst ™ would not have 
happened if nations, as distinguished from their ruling oligarchies 

had known more intimately of one another. But this precisely they 
dp mo e r a p! ha V 6 bc ? n ’ allowed to do. Under the existing regime, 

arfnr chV 11 , 0 j 7 i 1D Da , mc their ow » masters or managers. They 

his tS n L rU ed by . exclu3lve claBS interests. And it follows from 
dunes L ? are ’ i ln T7 rcspecta ’ misinformed and misguided 

v T J hate f lo y e - fi £ ht - or federate, as they arc, by the subtle 
waysofmodernstateeraft led to. It is this kind of leading-which 
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France—to° P?p u* ‘If 0th « r . Powers-notably.by ..Great Britain and 
sincere lift th<5 COnfl,ct - the0 f efforta they are, naturally, 
‘■’ivilbation and w ,ir0pean Wl11 ’ aurc y > spell the end of European 
earchT^Ud^ European history. No body of war-profiteering oli- 
1' daie face a situation so abysmal as this. EuroDenn demo- 

in^ 1 ha d °f 01v f d and duped and docile though they may *be -cannot 

people who^ufth? ^ * bi °° fly ? T . extinction. So the 
ft p ‘r » i ie sbow are now thinking of a new device by which 
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of pa.ade is accordingly made of the League Covenant and Sanctions 
Governments, most interested in their mils in the fire, are now most' 
\ocal in thr u- professions of love and loyalty to tho League Principles! 


•XXI. Public Utterances! and Real Interests 

. pub ' ic utterances of Sir Samuel Hoare, M. Laval and other 
_ ’|j * . 1C international lime-light overflow with sentiments which 

would put even the saints and sages of the world to shame Bnt 
c i sentiments sue seen to flow chiefly at the bidding of imperialistic 
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interest and convenience. Japan and China were both members of the 
■League. Yet when Japan made an war of aggression on China, no 
solicitude worth the name was evinced in high quarters for redressing 
the injury done to the League cause by an application of the military 
or economic sanctions. Japan was allowed to create a precedent in 
defiance of the League Principles which Mussolini has now followed. 
Jhe re-arming of Germany is a fact which, again, is considered by 
many as a violation of the Principles of the League. But France and 
England and other Big Powers had to swallow it as best they could. 
Britain has never been slow to draw her nuts safe in any manner of 
hre that may burn. She has recently concluded, presumably behind the 
back of the League, an Anglo-German Naval Agreement. Yet the 
League Idea was to especially forbid the making of private pacts and 
alliances which have always been found to entangle inter-national 
relations. On many a critical occasion in the past the League has been 
quietly sabotaged. Powers bent upon securing their ends have joined 
or left the League according as the one course or the other would best 
subserve their ends. Even now, when Italy has steadily been closing 
its death grip on the neck of poor Abyssinia, our modern saints and 
sages, who were swearing by the Cross of the League Idea, are quietly 
tucking the Cross away in their inner garments, presumably very near 
to their hearts, whilst their hands have automatically flown, not indeed 
as yet to the side where the sword may be hanging, but to their 
pockets where their class or imperialist interests are safo-custodied. 
Already the cry has been heard that the League has been or is going 
to be side-tracked. And although the stage actors, especially in view of 
the elections ahead, have been loudly protesting their innocence, there 
seems to be hardly a room for doubt that, behind the screens, plots are 
maturing whereby each Big Power draw its share of nuts, proportionate 
to its bigness, safe out of the fire, while allowing the crude ore of 
Abyssinian independence to be burnt in the furnace of an exterminating 
modern war, so that it may be speedily sublimated into a “sphere of 
Influence to be influenced by the pact and plan of the plotting 
vowers. Really, it is the strategic and economic importance of 4b>^ 
ssinia from the British imperialist point of view—its importance with 
reference to Egypt and Sudan and British Somaliland in Africa and 
its Empire and trade routes in tho East and the Far East—which h is 
made British statesmen so ardent apostles of the Cross of the League 
Jt has been suggested, and not perhaps quite unjustly, that the present 
conflict is only ostensibly a conflict between Itqly and Abyssinia ; that 
in reality, it is a conflict between British Imperialism already in actual 
Mesh and blood aDd the Imperialism of the ancieDt Roman Eagle of 
which Mussolini now feverishly dreams and which, in the womb of 
Lestiny, seems to be already in the throes of its birth. The good things 
o. the world are not too many for the greed or need of two rival 
Empires. And one of the best things of the world is England’s Indian 
possession—the brightest jewel in tho Crown. Egypt, the Red Sea with 
its two lock-gates at Suez and Aden, have also an iranorfanon nil 
he,, own A Fiirtt-Cfass Poww like Italy pwcM on rtTSSSnS' 
strategic and commanding heights of Abyssinia, will, obviously be too 
menacingly a powerful factor for the security and “safe sailing' of the 
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Empire. The position of France, also, is peculia* 

Explicated and difficult. Sandwiched as she is between two 

powerfol neighbours—Germany and Italy—Francec an ill-afford to dis¬ 
pense with a strong alliance with another Power, presumably England, 
in the event of hostilities breaking out with one of her great conti¬ 
nental neighbours. And it is more than likely that sooner or later she 
will have to square and settle her accounts with Germany who has 
been, till recently, held under with the iron grip of France closing on 
her throat. With this sword of Damocles hanging perpetually over her 
head, she can ill-afford to quarrel either with England or with Italy. 
Yet, as we have seen, this Abyssinian conflict is, at bottom, a conflict 
between British Imperialism and Italian Imperialism. France, therefore, 
cannot be expected to be an whole-hogger in respect of any application 
of the League Sanctions, economic and military, with a view to make 
Italy desist from what appears to be an war of aggression. 


XXII. PnOPAGANDIST DEVISE 

These self-regarding considerations, which really determine the 
situation, do not find any expression in the public utterances and 
reports of responsible statesman. These utterances seem to be, nearly 
in every case, conceived in the spirit of the Sermon On The Mount : 
they are broadcast as modern expositions based on the old Sacred 
Texts. Such device may, for a time, serve the purpose of propaganda, 
of the immense potentialities of which, for evil more than for good, 
we had an inkling and earnest during the last war. But the device 
has proved a fecund source of incalculable international misunderstanding 
and mischief. It has prevented nations from knowing and understan¬ 
ding one another, truly and unsophisticatingly, and this, more than any 
thing else, has prevented a permanent frame work of neighbourly 
agreement, among nations from being practically settled. 

XXin. The Man and the System 

One need not, at the same time, assume that in the inter-natioual 
green-room, behind the scenes, the unmasked, unpainted world actors sit 
m.d consort in their true features and colours only as perfect villains. 
They put on, no doubt, a great deal of mask and paint, to make them 
appear other than they are in reality. It is a part of their job. There 
is no escaping from it so long as they are in it. It is the system which 
makes them pose and act in the manner they commonly do. Apart 
from it, they are or may be quite natural or even estimable men. We 
referred to late Mr. Arthur Henderson who was believed to have a 
hand in the process that led to the making of the Locarno and Kellog 
Facte. But the system proved too strong for him, both in office and 
out of it. Again, Mr. George Lansbury, who has just now laid down 
Labour leadership, is a truly Christian statesman, who has made or 
tried to make the dry bones of his socialism instinct with the celestial 
file of the Sermon On The Mount, and is deeply sincere when, as a 
confirmed, out-an-out pacifist, he denounces munition-making as ’‘devil's 
work *. Yet what a pathetic touch is given by Robert Barneys M, P. 
(in an article receutly written) to the above evangelic pen-picture. 
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.'member one occasion when he stated that he would like to close down every 
i „ ln 2 Nation in the country, and added that the making of munitions was "devils 
Jf°™ r and^appealed to the working men to throw up their jobs rather than lend a 

I was myself speaking in the Ilouse of Commons a few days later and ventured 
to remind him in this connection that when in office he had voted on three different 
occasions for all the Army, Navy, and Air force Estimates and had. therefore, him¬ 
self sanctioned expenditure of something liko £450,000,000 worth of ,: devils work”. 

* * ♦ * * 


Mr. Lansbury, in fact, involved himself in an impossible position. 

Un far too many questions he had one policy and his party pursued another 
As he himself said in his apologia at the party conference at Brighton : * ;: Durhr ’ 
the last six years first m the Labour Government and then as loader "of the nartv 
I have been m a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position.* ’ 

It is one that no man with the high sense of honour of Mr. Lansburv could tole¬ 
rate indefinitely. 

For ho is a mail who, throughout his life, had sought for the truth. When ho lias 
round it or thought that ho had found it — whatever the cost he has stood up for it. 

. And one might add that not only in Home affairs but in the most 
vital matters concerning the Indian Dependency, Mr. Lansbury and 
possibly also, Lord Irwin, the “Christian Viceroy”, found themselves "in 
n kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position” when, under the Labour 
Government, they were lighting aud trying to hold in a strangling -rip 
Indian Nationalism. 


XXIV. Dr. Jekyll And Mr. Hyde 

It is this Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position in which many of the 
world actors find themselves which is especially unfortunate. Many 
again, have not imagination enough to see that they are in this position, 
and they play in their double role without even a stray flash of lucid 
intuition showing them that they personify downright self-contradiction, 
roor Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the socialist author of “The Awakening of 
. continued to speak in the same socialist strain, while, as the Chief 
ot Labour and the Nationalist Governments, practically his every 
public act was given the lie direct to his lofty utterances. Was he 
a so in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde position ? The question is not 
ot mere dual personality in many cases: it is one of multiple perso¬ 
nality And the beauty as well as the pathos of the thing often is 
that the two or many personalities, rolled apparently into the same 
nigh, right honourable personage, are in function at the same time 
Dlisstuily unconscious of the fact that it is so. So the right hand not 
only knoweth not what the left giveth, but the one taketh away what 
+k» 0 i r - givetl1 ' t>ften tho 0,10 arrests the other, aud the result is 
that nothing is giveu. Hut we need not here delve deeper into the 
depths of this profoundly interesting imperialist brunch of psycho¬ 
analysis. 

Apart from the gang of international war-profiteers who manage 
the devils work”, and their many henchmen in the political, economic 
and journalistic fields who “have sold their birth-right for a mess of 
pottage”, there are few normal people who would like to disturb the 
peace of the world for the sheer joy of it. They are too mortali;> hit 
- wars to think of their spoils. Even the ex-service men who 
actually passed through the terrible fire in tbe last war are, as a 
body, against a repetition of the same terrible experience. Aud His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal was, obviously, right when ho was 


_ s speaking of ex-service men in 
Celebrations 
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The ugly spectre of war is again brooding over the world and it behoves all who 
can picture the dangers that loom ahead—dangers not to this nation or that but threat¬ 
ening civilisation itself—to make their intluenco felt to avert any such disaster. I 
believe that the organisations of ex-service men throughout the world represent one 
of the most potent influences for peace to-day. I have never forgotten a remark that 
the lato Sir Douglas Haig made to my Chief and me when we visited his Head¬ 
quarters in Franco in July 1918. He said—I think he was deprecating . Die•. outcry in 
the press about certain alleged German atrocities— w you know the British ^oldier has 
no ill-will towards the Boche : he knows too well what he has been up against^’. That is 
it. Wars are made in the main by people who hope to keep out of them and there is a 
bond between the ex-service men of different countries—a bond created by dangers 
run and hardships and privations suffered in common, which, I hope, will prove 
strong enough in the end to give the necessary reinforcement to the collective efforts 
that are being made in the interests of Peace. 


XXV. The Real Inspiration 

Again, when these ex-service men of the different belligerent coun- 
tries actually served in the field or in the munition factory, what, we 
think, was their real inspiration and motive? We shall give the 
answer again in the words of His Excellency— 


After all, whatever the propagandists might have said, and whatever passions they 
might have aroused, who can believe that our men fought in the war out of a spirit 
of hatred or from ploasnre in destruction ? They fought and stuck to it, I think, 
because they believed in a decent, clean, deal all round and no non-sense ^ either from 
brute force or subversive intrigues. Most men, I think, fought for simple, homely 
tilings—a farm somewhere in England, a plantation somewhere overseas, a business, 
a job in an office or a factory, perhaps even a best girl—a sane docent life without 
hate or frightfulness, a reasonably free existence, where a man could let his neighbour 
live in peace and not be interfered with himself. These things and things like these 
were to ninety-nine men out of hundred their ba< k-ground and their inspiration. 


XXVI. The Factors Which Determine 

Rut if these things and things like these were their background and 
inspiration, the question to deeply ponder over is this : Why do simple 
men" in teres ted as they are most of all in simple, homely things, assail the 
rionple homely things in which their neighbours also are most of all 
interested ? Countless lives are lost and hearths and homes destroyed 
by the attack and counter-attack. And the simple folk who carry 
destruction and meet with it do not stand to gain. What, then, make 
them finish one another ? The simple answer is that they are made 
to do this. In other words, they are made to grind and crush them¬ 
selves into pulp and offer this a9 fuel to feed the monster of a System 
which chiefly profits an oligarchy and lives by the exploitation of 
democracy The System has developed very powerful sanctions for 
ensuring that fuel, adequate and sufficient unto its purpose, shall 
unfailingly be forthcoming, whether in peace or in war conditions. 
Whether the conditions will bo those of peace or of war - shall depend 
upon whether fuel, adequate and sufficient unto the purpose, are forth¬ 
coming to keep the thing going ever more merrily on. Whenever 
peace conditions do not suffice, war conditions must be brought about. 
And war fever or war frenzy are conditions of the mass nerves which, 
it seems, can be most easily brought about. Maes nerves have beou 
so often accustomed to this kind of collective suicidal and homicidal 
e xcitement that they have developed a pathological mass predisposition 
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may be aptly described as a kind of war neurasthania. Govern¬ 
ments are believed sometimes to go on war to keep themselves in 
power. It has been suggested, for instance, that Mussoliui has waged this 
war upon Abyssinia as an alternative to his own downfall. It may or 
may not be so. But one thing is certain. War is not meroly a safety- 

steam that would otherwise imperil the 
but it is often a goad or a stunt to 
which are not helpful or legitimate in 
shall not discuss the general question 
whether war and pestilence are safety-valves which Nature must 
occasionally use to relieve the accumulated pressure of population upon 
available means of subsistence, or also, whether they are some of the 
means employed by the Powers shaping human destiny to effect a 
spiritual and moral purging and cleansing of the race which has been 
overdue. The Bhagavad Oita speaks of a Righteous War and the 
faltering hero is braced up by Divine Word to fight it. Many will 
say that this is not merely an inner fight between Good and Evil. 
Battles externally fought may also be righteous. At any rate, many 
continue to think that it may be so. Hitler and Mussolini have both sung 
hallellujah- to the War-god, Many, again, think that though war is 
an^ evil, per se good will sometimes come out of it. That noble 
exiled son of Bengal — Sublias Ck. Bose —, for example, in an article 
recently contributed to the Modern Review says that the dark war 
cloud which now, perhaps “no bigger than the palm of your hand”, 
hangs nienacingly on the African horizon, may not be without its 
proverbial silver lining. 

They say that every dark cloud lias its silver lining. So it is in the case of 
Abyssinia. Abyssinia will go down fighting, but she will stir the conscience of the 
world. On the one hand throughout the world of coloured races there tviil bo a 
new consciousness. The consciousness will herald the dawn of a new life 
among the suppressed nations. All imperialists are feeling uueasy about this pheno¬ 
menon and General smuts gave expression to it in one of his recent speeches. On the 
other hand, thinking men in the imperialist countries have begun to ask themselves if 
the system of colonization is at all a justifiable one. Prof. Harold Laksi once in a letter 
to the Manchester Guardian suggested, for example, that all the African colonies of 
Great Britain should be handed over to the League of Nations. Of lato, Mr. Lansbury 
has made a passionate appeal for pooling together all the raw materials of the world 
lor the common benefit of mankind. And last but not least, even the die-haru Sir 
Samuel Hoare was forced to say at Genova that ho welcomed an investigation some¬ 
what in the direction of the proposals of Mr. Lansbury. So even the imperialist 
haves ’ have begun to feel a prick of conscience. 

There are two ways in which Imperialism may come to an end—either through an 
overthrow by an anti-imperialist agency or through an internecine struggle amom; 
imperialists themselves. If the second coui>o is furthered by the growth of Italian 
imperialism, then Abyssinia will not have suffered in vain. 


XXVII. “Haves” And “Have-nots” 

Thus wars which are being fought between the imperialist “haves” 
and “have-nots”, may, under certain conditions and in some caset, 
lead to a kind of result which it would be difficult to otherwise bring 
about. Such wars may lead to the crash of the entire structure of 
imperialism itself—bringing down both its “Have” and Have-not” wings 
into a common welter of destruction, out of which a more just and 
balanced order of society, not arbitrarily split up into haves and 1 ivo- 
ttots, will gradually build itself. The economically and politically supples. 
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ces or communities may thus, sometimes, hail as God-send an war 
may blow up a System that has held them uuder. 

XXVIII. Democracy A Maya 


Generally, however, one may take it for granted that normal persons, 
left to themselves, are solidly for peace. Yet it is a fact that they are 

Sometimes possessed by war madness. This is, mainly, because they 

are not left to themselves. In other wo’-ds, because they are not 

free to think and act or even to feel. The freedom which they are 
supposed to enjoy even in a democratic country is Maya pure and 
simple. Democracy has degenerated into '.a slave-making and slave¬ 
driving device. So says the cynic. And he is not quite wrong. 

"Whether war has or has not a biological basis—whether it is or is not 
in the blood—there is no gainsaying that the plain sense in the man in 
the street is to-day clear-sighted enough to make him sec whither his 
pugnacious instinct, if unchecked, will ‘lead him. But his plain sense is 
not merely clouded but camouflaged by the .device. 

XXIX. “His Finger In the Pie” 

As regards those who arc “driving” the device, some so clearly 
stand to gain from wars breaking out, that they may be regarded as 
forming a class apart—a very powerful class, having a large share of 
control over the international key-board of affairs. Others find them¬ 
selves inwardly torn by the play of cross purposes and conflicting issues. 
Not unoften do they find themselves in the Dr. Jekyll aud Mr. Hyde 
position from which, however, they have not the courage or strength 
to free themselves* Thus the love of peace or the regard for the League 
Principle may not be all pretended in high international quarters. War 
has, of late, proved too confounding a business to make them dream of 
transacting it for its own sake. Much of the professed solicitude for 
peace is, possibly, genuine. The League institution is, also, some kind 
of an aid, however inadequate so far in practice, to promote collective 
security and peace. But all this love for peace avails not. Why ? 
Because no imperialist nation that is to say, those who 
manage its affairs in its name—can forget or forego the interests of 
its empire at stake. The “Haves” not only want to consolidate what 
they have, but they want to grab more and more, if possible. The 
“have-not”, again, is not content with his simple, homely things. Ho 
i« not happy with his own “best girl.” He must have his neighbour's 
"best girl” also. In other words, ho too must have his finger in some 
body cise*H pie. So the peace sense, without being actually feigned, 
becomes, in most men, pitted against the greed and grab sense. And the 
existing machinery of inter-national interaction being what it is, the latter 
is systematically stressed while the former finds practically vory little 
scope for free play. Peace and Disarmament Conferences have, com¬ 
monly. ended by doublin; tho rate of rearmament and progressively 
promoting war conditions, because those who have met to confer for 
the purpose have usually found themselves in the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde po-ition—one crying for peace aud amity while the other guarding 
what he has already grabbed from others and preparing to grab more. 
In 'lie present scheme, the former self is but a sleeping partner 
while the latter acts. Tho British Fleet is concentrated in the Modi- 
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terranean while the British Premier and the Foreign Secretary are 
rending the skies with their high-pitched sermons on the election plat¬ 
form or on the international stage. They are determined to maintain 
peace which, of course, means Big White Peace—with the help 
2r League. The help of the League, however, was not 

invoked” in some other post-War wars amongst League members 
which did not involve Big White Peace. Consistency is a hobgoblin 
only of Little Powers”. Great Powers will have none of it. 
xheir present attitude in relation to the responsibilities of the 
League and obligations of League membership is, nevertheless, most 
logical. But are they pi'epared to follow up to the “last ditch” their 
Logic in its most logical march to its most logical consequences ? We 
quote below a few lines from Mr. Bernard Shaw — {“Time and Tide')— 

XXX. Great Powers And Little 

It served us right for signing a cowardly, amateurish, and impossible treaty with 
ono hand, and, with tho other, an equally impossible Covenant to which the Allies 
had not given a moment’s thought, and never on anv important occasion showed the 
slightest intention of taking seriously. 

But this Italian business is much more complicated, V~hen Signor Mussolini, like 
the village black smith, looked the whole world in the face and told it to go to hell, he 
snlit it into lrreooncible factions, in which Pacificsts always the most feroci :*us of the sects 
clamour for blood and iron, and Militarists, always territied, declare that we must, keep 
out of it at all costs. Tho conflicting moral attitude make comedy on a grand scale, 
l no noblest attitude struck is that the issue is not between Haile Selassie and Benito 
JUussolim, but between supernational lave represented by tho League of Nation^ and 
predatory nationalism, Fascism, and tho ambition of a would-be Napoleon. 

uur love of exalted moral attitudes responds rapturously to this. But there is a 
catch m it. Such a case against Italy is nothing if not logical, and tho complete logic 
or tne situation would not only involve the excitement of sending our young men to 
drop bombs on Rome and Florence, Venice and Verona, Ravenna and Padua whore wo 
spend such delighted holidays, but transfer to the League of New Zealand, Canada, 
Australia, India, Gibraltar and our South African Dominions ; in short, of all those 
territories of the British Empire which we have annexed precisely as Italv proposes 
to annex Abyssinia. , 

• ^ following your example, gentlemen”, said the Duco when tho point was 

raised. He might have added that imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

1° this wo havo not a word to say except that if there had been a League of 
in at ions when we did these things we should of course nevor have dreamt of doiDg 
them. In which case there would havo been no British Empire. 


XXXI, The Vicious Circle 


So our slipping, in a mood of absent-minded abandon, into the robe 
or imperialism in the predatory, pre-League days of yore has involved 
ns in a curious vicious circle. Tho logic of imperialism has the logic of 
League Convention by the tail, and we shall not be surprised to find 
the former eventually finish the latter by eating it up, head and tail. 
In spite of their rather obtrusive ring of cynicism, the ku t words of the 
article from which a few lines havo been quoted above, will bear 
reproduction— 


VII \» 080 th° Negus must fight because if he does not the tribes will po-. •hv 
in u aim for cowardice; but iu tho Jong run the bourgeois will win; and wlmt in 
>} orCl Ul ° European powers must take the bourgeois side and put pressure on tlm 
[\< < us even whilst they profess to put it on IL Puce. They mind willy nfly be local 
v* lc V C1 ' mzation, such as n is. T!ie Italians must allow us to ' laughter the Mom- 
‘ ^‘oause, if we do not kill these warlike hilimen they will kill us. Aid we uni si 
allow the Italians to slaughter the Danakils for the same reason. 


NIINlSr^ 
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ise, do not seem to have quite well suited her. She has 
'what ha3 not altogether proved good and helpful to her consti- 
—ion, because, throughout the course which has now extended over half 
a century, no thought has been given to what her constitution may be 
really like and what may really do good to that constitution, whatever 
it is in leality. She has been taught to move her limbs just as others 
are moving theirs. And even in imitation she has not been keeping abreast 
of others. Even in this she is hopelessly lagging behind. She is taking 
up what others have already discarded and left on the way. But this 
whole imbecile, humiliating and profitless business of imitating must 
cease. Terrorism, so flagrantly anti-Indian in spirit, method and out¬ 
come, has cropped up here because, for the last half a century or more, 
we Have coward!} chosen the soft, dirty, flock-driving path of imitation, 
and while increasingly crying for freedom and self-determination, have 
systematically sold ourselves into slavery. We are selling ourselves into 
slavery still Our leaders,” practically in all fields of activity, are 
sull men who have ceased, for the most part, to believe in the Indian 
Genius, its current or prospective value, its distinctive methods. For 

t DG v $7 I*™ switched off the current from their truly 

Indian batteries. Yet this current is, truly and vitally, the current of life. 

heir nastily improvised connections with the modern power houses of 
the West have not really made them or others live. The heme current 
must oe in full switched on—which, of course, does not mean that 
foreign connections must be severed or weakened. Nationalist Movements 
should be truly nationalist in inspiration and outlook, in plan and 
method. And in Indian Nationalism—the essence of which is a culture 
of utmost spiritual depth and breadth-will bo found the deepest an d 
broacost foundations upon which True Internationalism, as distinguish- 
cd .um the mose shaky unsouad type of it now witnessed, will be 
based. It behoves our leaders to search for such foundations of greatest 
depth anu breadth. That search has so far not been made. They have 
been looking about the other way. 


XXXVI. The Reality India Is 

The Congress has, so far, represented Indian Nationalism. But its 
representation has not so far been adequate - r faithful. Because it his 
been largely out of contact with the Reality that India is. It lias not 
connived or executed its plans directly and intimately with reference to 
this India her masses and classes, her ideals and methods, her traditions 
and temperaments, her conditions and needs, her possibilities and Urmia 
The Congress has been a limited kind of success mainly for the same 
reasons which have made Indian Universities an indifferent success 
Both have lacked ampler and more vital contact with the Reality Both 
have suffered from aD original sin of ignorance, and, therefore of ; m i 
gination and sympathy and power such as knowledge gives. ’ 


XXXVII. Essential Contact 

If the Congress should fail to establish points of essential contact 
with the vital dynamism of Indian Reality and Potentiality -with all 
the past and future glory and all the present wretchedness, all the latent 
strength and all the patent weakness, which that Reality means-then 
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g should be prepared for an end which, one way or the other, will no! 
be deemed worthy by its conscience which still sits in judgment over 
its acts and tendencies. Its Council-entry programme will gradually 
gather momentum, and, in due course, weighted down with the policy of 
Office-acceptance, it will find itself moving irresistibly down-hill into the 
cool, sequestered vale of sanity and sobriety strewn with the shady and 
secluded graves of many an easy-going Indian “ism”, basking in the sun 
'of official favour in its day and will possess but an antiquarian value 
and interest in the fossil wings of the museum of living history. In 
thaj; case, as it moves farther and farther on in this course of softening 
in iife and hardening in death, it will be a factor of increasingly dwindl¬ 
ing power index, for good or for evil, until, at the natural^ completion 
of the course of degradation, it will have become a cypher in the Indian 
calculus of vital probabilities. Even as that it will have, however, some 
value. Indian moderatism, though (as its critics allege) practically a 
cypher in some respects, proves, nevertheless, a sort of trump card 
sometimes in the hand of the Indian Dispensation. It can depend upon 
it that,, after due protests and petitions, it will fail us not when the time, 
comes for work and no raor6 talk with respect to any scheme, good, bad 
or indifferent that may be offered.. Recently, another trump card, 
amazingly decisive in the game, has come handy. It is Indian Com mu - 
nalism. But it is not a cypher apart from bureaucratic backing. It is 
ofteu a factor of positive mischief. Now, the question is this— Is the 
Congress—a national institution of power and promise — going ultimately 
to be a cypher? That will depend upoh whether it is going to make 
election^ and offices 'its main concern for the present and its sole con¬ 
cern ultimately. Will it permit itself to forget in the artificial heat of 
% the -Legislative. Chamber that the Dynamo that must evolve sanctions, 
sufficient • and adequate unto the purpose of Indian Swaraj, Puma or 
naturally growing into such; Cfintaot be possibly fed and worked by the 
“energy” which the.'Council Chamber or even the Polling Booth under 
existing or proposed conditions dan be expected to generate. Do you or 
do' you, not \ practically turn your back upon the door of the power 
house where the Required energy must be generated to work the Dynamo? 
If you do, the artificial heat of the Chamber will not long arrest your 
'freezing into death}.and transforming ultimately into mummies or dum¬ 
mies. Then, jike some •other cyphers, both here and elsewhere, you will 
count only wltyn “on the back” of real numbers. 

’ • ‘ , YXXXVlIi. Others will Count 


But the-Dynamo will still be operated, by others. And these others 
Will theft /count.'. Either the % %eft Wing of the- Congress, growing in 
bulk and ponder, will ddvour the Right and the Centre, just as Indiau 
Extremism grew to devour AjoderatisOi and Liberalism. Or, ns it is 
more likely, thc^ Coalgross will ba^fc off its worn-out brown bureaucratic 
skin/and continue to'live, and thrive as a new Thing lil either case, 
the grown Thing oY the new.Thing will be au essentially different Thing. 
•It may discard nbt only tiio v skia of present-day Congress methods but 
'even the skeleton o> present! O-pugross ideology. This transformation has 
already sot in. 'rneroTs no defying it or stopping it absolutely- But 
C ongreW should have the vision to visualise what has been coining and 
the strength to guide and control’the' process. Because it* form will 

vio 
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awhile Chinese good manners and what is called British hypocrisy, always so 

ni^^\V e £ eC | e °°? J mth ’ d ? mand * hat v '° shall stand like rocks by tho 
covenant and by Sir Samuel Hoare and one another. The phghted word of England 
mist be kept, however heartily Irishmen all over the globe may laugh at that way of 
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XXXII. ‘‘White Hypocrisy” 

For our part, we do not believe that the public homage 
so laviehly pad, to the League in Great Britain or elsewhere, w 
c uofly attributable to British or other White hypocrisy. Of course, under 
existing conditions, a great deal of stage-acting or playing to the home 

i/lTvTT 1 ga d Cry * mUS / be tbere ‘ But thc listing complications 
S°S l c -, du ®. to stage-acting and 75 p. c. to the irresistible 
pall and push and utter helplessness, The actors are only in a very 

v o « d f nSG a A d 8I l h T free a K cnt8 * Th °y are bound hand and foot 
to the System and must slave to make pulp and fuel for it. Else, they will 

~ . ca ;t away as so much slag” or rubbish. The first step in the world’s 
redemption from this slavery is to turn the light inwards, discover the 
vital tie-knots and locate the inner centres and fibers of it 3 civic being 
in the grip of the moral paralysis which, so seriously, interferes with 
the human corporation seeking to express itself in normally healthy 
attitude and courageously correct behaviour. 


XXXIII. A Different Kind of Civilisation 

rh |f is the first step—making a clean breast of it all. This is not 
80 easily done as said. But it has to be done. And the first step will 
have to be followed by others. Wo must return to an ethics which is 
not Hummed up by Chinese good manners and British hypocrisy. ,, 

lnmtivc sincerity combined, if need be, with savage mauners will be 
better. I hat will hardly consist with “civilisation” such as it-is. But 


v-:i.at is Civilisation such as it is worth if it hold us prisoners in the 
cracking and bursting crater of an all-world volcano ? We require a 
different kind of [civilisation. • ' “ 


XXXIV. “A Timely Lever” 

In this Indroduction we have introduced matters which do not nr. 
inly, find # placo in introductions of this kind. But we havo ha 
> gy to offer for this. India, with the rest of the East and Far 
East, Las already found herself in the cracking and bursting crater of 
the volcano. She has, of course, still her own ancient civilisation which 
nicl it been free to function, would have kept her out of it. Bill that 
civilisation nas not been free to function, and even if it were the 
present cutanglemeute of world forces would not permit any count v 
or eivlination, however pacific in its intent or content, keeping out of 
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the fray. But it it be vital and true to itself, it may be used as a 
timely lever by which the world can be lifted out of the bottomless 
pit into which it has been fast sinking. India should, therefore, beware 
how she allows her noble and still alive civilisation to act and be reac¬ 
ted upon by modern forces. Her cultural subjection and her economic 
and political dependence will continue to make her a prime strain and 
stress centre in the present imperialist framework as she so long ha9 
been. It has been contended, and rightly so, that the subjection 
of India is a fact that has been at the bottom of much of the inter¬ 
national dis-equilibrium and unrest and trouble. Not only British 
Foreign policy but nearly the whole of While (and recently also of 
Yellow) policy has been conceived and framed directly or indirectly 
with reference to India. If Britain must keep her Indian possession — 
with all the' power and prestige and good things of the earth which 
this possession means—then, the sheer logic of the circumstances requires 
her to acquire sanctions, military or diplomatic, whereby her possession 
can be adequately safe-guarded. And if she acquires these sanctions, 
her neighbours cannot be expected to be merely looking on. And if 
they arm, plan and manoeuvre, we cannot expect the rest of the world 
to be merely looking on. So there is, naturally, a race not only in 
armament but also in diplomacy. France or Italy or Germany or Japan 
or any other country for the matter of that can not afiord to live in 
isolation, cultural, political, or social, uuconcerned and undisturbed. 

NXXV. ISOLATION AND IMITATION 

Every country claiming current value for its owu distinctive civi¬ 
lisation and culture, should, therefore, create conditions under which 
its. genius may be given a free play to evolve a Plan which, while 
realising all that is best in it, will, in the same act, make its contribu¬ 
tion to the general good of the greatest possible value. Such a Piau 
keeps clear of isolation which is not possible and of imitation which 
is not desirable. There is no sense or value in India making herse^ 
44 in the image of” Soviet Russia or Fascist Italy or Nazi Germany. 
Let hers be an original Self and Urge. Only such a Self will bo of 
any value. The Indian National Congress, if it still dreams of its being 
the future Indian State, should so constitute itself, in spirit, in being 
and in becoming, that it may more and truly and vitally represent the 
Self and Genius of this ancient land. Iudian Mussalmans, Christian., 
aud others enu, without much difficulty, be fitted, along with the Hindu 
majority, into the framework of a common Indian Spirit and Purpose, 
if only tho factors, external or internal, which cause, apparently more 
activity now than before, their disintegration and discord, can be coun¬ 
teracted. So far neither the Indian National Congress as a body nor 
the Socialist aud other parties that are evolving inside or outside if, 
have bestowed a*serious thought on the supremely vital question of wlmt 
the distinctive nature of.'the Indian Genius may be and what Plan—com¬ 
prehensive Plan—should naturally grow out of a healthy functioning of 
that Genius. In the last century, the Congress started its children’s 
drill of political exercises under British Liberal drill masters Lately, 
has been taught some radical oi\ socialist exercises too. But these 
exercises, though tney have created a great deal of stir, health giving 
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se be such as the Congress should not like. Wliat will bo its foiTii 
function ? 

XXXIX. The Socialist Wing 

. v Tt is a Ws unsafe to hazard a prophecy, but unless the signs and 
indications are quite misleading, we are going fast in for a future Indian 
unrest and movement which, unless wisely guided and effectively control- 
lcu. will buret its present uirus and leave its present channels, and 
overflow into others which the Congress, chiefly under the leadership of 
Gandhiji, has so far, with no mean success, tried, to lock out. The 
Socialist Wing of the Congress has been growing for some time and 
llatterm^ its }oung feathers. Indian Socialism has already dragged 
the Congress into the fire of radical criticism. Its capitalist outlook 
L id bourgeois methods have offended its more radical critics, and even 
its great prestige has not made it immune from attack, directed both 
i m . within and from without. The revolt from within is still within 

the bounds of organisation and discipline. But unless the Congress as a 
bo'A prepared to move faster than it lias done in the direction of the 
Karachi Resolution on the Fundamental Rights, the probabilities are 
thau it will be ultimately left on the road to vegetate and stagnate as a 
narrow and effete class organisation. And it is quite likely that Indian 
Socialism, severed from the Congress, will itself overstep the bounds— 
as regards both ideology and methods—to which it has so far thought 
nt 10 coniine itself. It will be more and more assimilated to Western 
Communism, and this may hold on to non-violence not as a creed but 
only aB a matter of policy. Between Indian Radicalism of this new 
brand and the V iolenee Party which already exists, the difference as 
regards ideology may continue to exist, and may bo accentuated but 
the difference as regards modus operandi will, perhaps, gradually 
dimmish until it becomes practically nil. It is quite possible, for ins¬ 
tance. that whilst the ideology of the one will be Communist, that of 
the other will be Fascist. But both may think of cutting with violence 
and not peacefully nntying the Indian gordian knot. The Congress has 
bc< ri there not only to keep balance between the opposing extreme 
tendencies, but to inspire the Indian ideology with the best visions of 
the lriie, Cood and Beautiful in the individual and in society which 
the ticuius of India has realised in its philosophy and religion and 
culture and, in the light of that vision, to purify and ennoble the 
Indian method oi emancipation and achievement which, in its turn, will 
pui'fy and ennoble the method of emancipation and achievement all 
ovrr the world, this is a high mission. But the Congress must take 
it up. (July thus can it justify its existence. And for this it should not 
tony reM8e and re-carn its political, economic and social sanctions, but also 
otnrr-j that aio moral or spiritual. The < ’ongress had, perhaps, been rivon 
the right orientation to move right up to this achievement, but it way 
knockcda side. Is it likely that it will be shunted and side-tracked while the 
Aau of Indian Liberation steams past and tears on to its destination ° 

XL. Mother C6nokb86 

I lie Socialist Party still forma a limb of the Congress, But alrondv 
there seems to bo precious little love lost between the young ]; : 
ihc < id parent organ. Yet there are reasons why the one should not 
be j i.HMted from tho other. The connection with‘the younp. vigofcjjj 
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socialist limb will, evidently, mean a supply of ever fresh bloody to 
the half-a-century old Congress Body.' It will not permit the attention 
or the energy of the Congress to be diverted from an earnest grapp¬ 
ling with the problem of all problems— a just and equitable readjust¬ 
ment of the economic anil social relations of the classes and masses in 
India. Apart from such elfort being constantly made, Congress politi¬ 
cal activity is likely to gradually degenerate into futility and impotence. 
The springs of the Congress Urge will, in that case, be less and less 
ample until they dry up altogether. On the other hand, Indian Socia¬ 
lism will bo wise to allow itself to be hatched under the wings of 
Mother Congress. Those wings will shelter and nurse. Refusing their 
shelter, the young brood can hardly bo expected to be able to weather 
the “storm” that has been blowing all the world over. 

XLT. First Reason 


In tho first place, there is the danger of its drifting, before its time, 
into the whirl-wind of inter-nationalism and, there, finding its existence 
as a distinct Indian entity engulfed, shattered to pieces and quite lost. 
In other words, it may find itself braving the “cosmic elements 
without first having provided itself with timber and metal duly seasoned 
in nationalism, and with rudder and compass tested and tried in the 
same workshop. The Ottawa Pact, for instance, may be a good idea 
so far as the politically and economically equal partners of the British 
Empire arc concerned. But what sense is there in a brass vessel and 
an earthen vessel making a pact to float tied together in the stream? 
India must first earn the necessary political and other sanctions, before 
she can expect to bo a factor that shall tell in the international sphere. 
She now already enjoys the position of an “original” member of the 
League of Nations. But this docs not avail her. Germany or Japan 
can get out of the League or get in without much ado according as 
the ouo act or the other best suits her. She has sanctions for either. 
Italy is still in the League and kicking at it because she has, or beli¬ 
eves she has, sanctions enough to counter the League sanctions that 
may be applied against her. Soviet Russia, in theory, is the most 
ardent apostle of Intel-nationalism to-day. But she lias taken good caro 
to first make her position secure and strong as a distinct national 
entity. She even refuses to muddle in other**’affairs. In the case of India, 
where this entity is only in the process df being developed, a Very 
substantial part of the availablo energy must be spent for the distinct 
purpose of completing the process and 'the requisite energy should not 
be diverted from it and thrown, for example, into whir 4 is. called clu -* 
struggle. Class adjustment may be .'your final objective ; but you can¬ 
not mar h up to it without taking / .up > v our fir^t, second and third Iiuc^ 
of movement, and consolidating each'as you advance. At the sumo time, 
you cannot take your eyes away from the final objective; and you 
must make sure at each point as it* is reached tbpt you are really 
‘making for the goal. So Socialistic thought and programme should not 
only be suffered'to remain iu Congress Counsels, but.thcvbJioidd bo-invited 
and justly entertained* ' \ s 0 

XL)!. Second /Reason 

In the second place, though asWgirds its method, tho Congress 
hu^ been accused ot i-midimc^ straying Iro n the path of oonstitutiou.\- 
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et, in the main, it has kept as close as possible to non-violenc . 
lean, strait and open dealing. In this respect, it has, on common 
admission! opened up new avenues of possibilities as regards human 
societies striving to move on towards their goal of freedom, justice and 
brotherhood. It is up to all communities and classes to earnestly try 
the e new avenues of human political and socio-economic approach. In 
the past, even the path of rehgion has, in many places, lain through 
strife, discord and bloody persecution. Political and economic settlement 
has, iD the last resort, been effected by the arbitration of the sword. 
Can it possibly bo effected by the method of sacrifice and voluntary 
suffering ? Congress activities have, of late, sought to bring the issue 
down to the realm of practical proposition. Of course, the Congress 
Ins not reached its objective. Nobody can say when it will. Swaraj in 
a year or a decade or a century, is not a categorical but a conditional 
proposition. But whatever be the actual time table, the Congress has 
demonstrated—some will say, demonstrated to satisfaction—at least this 
that there is an way to the goal on which you can move without 
having to return in kind the fire and brimstone which those who may 
bar your way and oppose your advance hurl at you. The Violence Party, 
here or elsewhere, whether Fascist or Communist, do not believe that 
this is, in the long and desperate run, practical proposition. They, ini India, 
have not booked with the Congress. If Indian Socialism book with the 
Congress, it will think it at least prudent and convenient to travel with 
the Congress and not with violent revolutionism. But if it do not book 
with the Congress, it is more likely that it will not be so particular as 
to the kind of route it should decide to follow or the kind of con¬ 
veyance it should prefer to choose. And tins is a prospect not desirable 
from the point of vi' w of those who think that, -in having to march 
towards our goal, we shall do well to be particular as to the kind ot 
route, conveyance and fellow passengers we choose. 


XLIII. Another Reason 

There is another reason why Socialism should not think of breaking 
away from tin* Congress. The Congress is or hopes to be, a national 
organisation which will not only represent all factors and all tendencies 
devoted to the service of common national interests, but jfc will co¬ 
ordinate them with one another, so that they may all act helpfully in 
a concerted manner. Apart from such an organising anu co-ordinating 
power, they cannot be expected to act in discipline and harmony for the 
furtherance of the national interests, I hey may even fight and defeat 
one another. And India has fared so badly in the pad, and is faring 
so badly to-day, because of the absence of a sufficiently strong and 
accommodating harmonising power. It is for this that the so-called 
Hound Table Conference has failed ; it is for this that the so-called 
All Parties Conferences have failed ; and it is for this that the so-called 
Communal Decision is still sitting tight on our back and gripping our 
neck with its logs like the old man of the island m the bindhabad story. 

XLIV. Still Another 

As a corollary to the abovo we have this. As the Congress must in¬ 
clude all parties, it must try to come to an understanding with them, 
all. And this we mean not in the ordinary business or diplomatic sense. 
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Congress must define its fundamental position, which should bo 
reasonably broad enough to accommodate all parties that aie 
open to conversion, where and to the extent necessary, by 

a reasonably comprehensive and sound common national ideology 
and plan. In this sense, even the party of violence may 

be accommodated within the common national framework, provided it 
holds itself open to persuasion and conversion in the manner indicated. 

In other words, it should be the constant endeavour of the Congress 

as the common national organisation to convert all refractory factors and 
divergent tendencies to a common, dynamic national belief and action. Its 
attitude in relation to violence, communism, communalism, and so forth, 
should not be passive. It should, seize upon them all and try to transmute 
and assimilate them all. Else, they will grow independently and, possibn, 
as foes and not as friehds of the Congress and of one another. 


*§L 


And there is this last consideration. We have spoken of the Genius 
of India aud the distinct, original contribution it made in the past to the 
store-house of world civilisation, and the distinct, original contribution 
it is destined to make to the civilisation and welkbeing of the future. 
This is no mere idle dream. If the Congress is to pass the final test, 
it must, in its heart of heart, dream this dream, make others dream it, 
and prepare itself and others to realise the dream. This should be 
chief inspiration. It should share this inspiration with all the workers 
iu the field. The field is as vast as it is interesting. Wo are all work¬ 
ing—those of the Congress and those not of it without making an} thing 
like a comprehensive and intensive survey of the field. We do not know 
the Reality that India is. ' And we have hardly a suspicion of the 1 ower 
that India is. We are still in the frog hole of ignorance and selr 
deception. W r e have,'sometimes, heard the Call of the Ocean or fancied 
that wo have heard it, but, in any case, we have heeded it not W ® 
have not yet put ourselves in the right track that shall lead us to it. 
The Congress hole has been a big hole, but still it has been a ho<e. v. 
late, it has been stagnating. .The Congress should how be out to nnd 
the track leading to the Sea. And so long as the Sea is not reached, 
there will be no real, free and open commerce with the rest of the 
world. A programme to restore a vital, intensive contact with the 
Reality and Power that India has been and still ^ is is the supremo 
need of the hour. Will the‘Congress fail us in this hour of need .V It it 
should, a New Spirit and a New Form will arise which will prick the 
half a century old Congress bubble into unsubstautial nothingness. It 
the Congress do not throw itself heart v apd sou| into the kind of releas¬ 
ing, restojring, reforming and reorganising work of which we have spoken, 
the chances are that, ere long, it will find itself made into a kind ot new 
Del In ka (add a. Or, will it prefer to be a Simla fog ? Or, both? * 


XLY. Congress Official Programme 


That the fchade we have laid on the above dark ^ prognosis is not 
needlessly too thick, will appear from the observations of those who 
are in the “thick of the battle” Babu IUjendra Ptaaad has, recently, 
d scribed the official programme of the Congress in v these words f-he 
Congress is wedded to a constructive programme and k d two-fold. One 
is the promotion of mutual good will, harmony and* friends hip amongst 
the people of the* country; and the other is the redemption of the poverty 
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people by the revival of the dead or dying industries.” This is 
*ood. But commenting on this the Amrita Baxar Patrika in a 
recent issue writes— 


A tuning that a war-like programme like Civil Disobedience or non-co-operation is 
beyond practical politics at the present moment, it does not follow that the Congress 
Iras no alternative but to be wedded to a programme the working of which leaves 
no difference between Congressmen and the social service workers. Promotion of 
mutual good-will, Imrmony and friendship among the people of the country cannot be 
achieved by repeating it as a slogan. When we come to realities what do we lind V 
There is at the present moment an acute communal tension in some parts of the country. 
The Communal Award has originated it and has been accentuating it. But what does the 
Congress propose to do to have the Award withdrawn or neutralise the effects of the 
Auaud ? There is no move of which we are aware to exploie the possibilities of 
minimizing the evil effects of the Award. The much talked-or Constituent Assembly 
has receded far into the background. It has even ceased to be mentioned in Congress 
lyiiclos. Tiie atmosphere is not favourable for it. What, however, can be done to 
iiid'i :e the proper atmosphere V In none of the speeches of Babu Rajendra Prasad 
or any Congress leader do we find the suggestion of any practicable means. 


Then, again, the following lines from the same paper ancl the same 
article will also bear reproduction— 


lb vvevor difficult the situation may be, it will not do for the premier political 
organization to look on helplessly. Mahatma Gandhi has withdrawn from leadershi 
the. Congress. It was his exclusive privilege to do all the thinking. But is thinking to be 
done by nobody else in Congress leadership to-day V How long can the Congress 
nope to thrive on past memories and achievements V It must either go forward or 
decay. There can bo no halt for it. If th < so-called constructive programme is to bo 
pursued, let il be pursued with vigour and energy and on well thougbt-out lines. The 
country look'-, to the Congress for a lead, indulgence in pious platitudes is not a 
lend. 


XLVL The Constructive Work 


The constructive work-in both the parts—will have to be done princip¬ 
ally in the villages. Very little of real, enduring work can be done by 
m re wire-pulling (propaganda as it is called) from the urban centres 
to which most of the leaders cling leech-like, and which have cast their 
wren spell even on the rank and file of the army of Congress workers. 
The vast rural desert continent of India must be watered and made 
an earthly paradise by working the hoses from the ample springs of 
exuberant nationalism and philanfchrophy located in the few scattered 
urban oases! The whole mentality has to be transformed. Mahatmaji 
himself has recently made some very pertinent observations on this 
mentality. But it is not merely a ‘fear complex* that makes the worker 
shun the vi iHe is still sub-consciously in love with the city, and, 
in spite of his protests to the contrary, he has not yet seriously thought 
of transferring that love to the village. If his love were in the right 
place, be would not mind much the ‘privations* of a life in the village 
to whkh Mahatmaji refers. As a matter of fait, for an ordinary worker 
with hi?; haif-a-penny over vanishing from him, the city life usually 
means a life of privations of a more graceless, merciless and cheerless 
kind. In the city he must usually live in a dirty dingy, smoky hovel 
from which God’s light and air and sky have been exterued ; and he 
must dine in a public don which lias made a speciality of the culinary 
art with the cheapest of food futilities and the wiliest of food toxins. 
The atmosphere is un redeem ably dark, but it is charged with undying 
thrills. Those thrills are the very vital breath of his young nostrils, 
and he lives on them and for thou). The thrills spread over a variety 
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of psychic notes—in fact, over a whole gamut. The countryside is so 
dull, so uninteresting ! We so much miss the thrills. But we do not 
propose to play on them. We reproduce the following at length from 
Mahatmaji's “Fear Complex” :— 

Many workers are so frightened of village life that they fear that if thov are not 
paid by some agency thoy will not be able to earn their living by labouring" in villa¬ 
ges, especially if they are married and have a family to support. " Tn my opinion this 
is a demoralizing belief. No doubt, if a person goes to a village with the city menta¬ 
lity and wants to live in villages the city life, he will never earn enough unless he. 
like the city people, exploits the villagers. But if a person settles in a village and 
tries to live like the villagers, he should have no difficulty in making a living u bv 
the sweat of his brow”. He should have confidence that if the villagers who are 
prepared to toil all the year round in the traditional unintelligent manner can earn 
their living, lie must also earn at least as much as the average Villager. This lie will 
do without displacing a single villager, for he will go to ;a village as a producer 
not as a parasite. 

The fact i* the villagers have, lost all hope. Thoy suspect that every stranger’s 
hand is at their throats and that lie goes to them "onlv to exploit them. Divorce 
hitt 1 i .md labour has paralysed their thinking heir i working hours 

they do not use to the best advantage. The worker should enter such villages 0 full of 
lovo and hope, fooling sure that where men and women labour unintelJigontlv and 
remain unemployed half the year round, ho working all the year round and combinin'* 
labour with intelligence', cannot fail to win the confidence of "the villagers and earn his 
living honestly and well by labouring in their midst. 

‘But what about my children and their education V’ says the candidate worker. If 
the children are to receive their education after the modern style, I can give no use- 
f^guidance. If it bo deemed enough to make them healthy, sinewy, honest, intelligent 
villagers, any day able to earn their livelihood iu the home of their parent’s adoption, 
they will have their all-round education under the parental roof and withal they will 
bo partly earning members of tbo family from tho moment thoy reach the years of 
understanding ana are Able to use their hands and feet in a methodical manner. There 
is no sohool equal to a decent homo and no teachers equal to-honest virtuous parents. 
Modern high school education is a dead weight on the villagers. Their children wili 
never be able to get it, and thank God they will jiover miss it if they have the training 
of the decent homo. If the village worker is not a decent man or woman, capable o? 
conducting a decent home, ho or she had better not aspire after the high privilege 
and honour of becoming a village worker. 

XLYIF. Sanctions for Swaraj 

Of course, the Congress must possess a virile programme—“fighting” 
as well as constructive. Fighting the elections and the bureaucracy is 
but the least part the “light”. Tho kind of political education which 
the country may be given by such fight is of secondary importance apart 
from a process being carried out simultaneously which really creator* 
develops and organises its fighting power. Apart from this process, 
and not as part and parcel of this process, the so-called fight in tho 
polling booth or in the Council may oven produce results contrary to 
those desired. It may actually distract, dissipate and weaken. By such 
a mock fight’ alone you cannot create or earn the necessary sanctions 
for Swaraj. It is like providing thrills and excitements to a constitution 
with a weak heart and poor nerves. More attention should be paid to 
the building of the heart and nerves. Thi 9 is not to say that you arc 
U’ let alone the elections. There are fighters who fight their very b st 
in the Council' and only their second best elsewhere. Others tight 
equally well when and so long as there is something likv fight going 
on ; but they cannot breathe their full anywhere behind the ‘front’, 
whore reserves and supplies are stocked and developed, and whore 
Mans and preparations are made and;perfected. For such of thorn wo must 
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ide a Parliamentary Board. Otherwise, with some of them, Othello’s 
occupation will be quite gone. But the war front is not the most vital part 
of the war. Irrespective of reserves and supplies, plans and preparations, 
it is a mere bluff which leads nowhere save to ridicule and grief. 

The only alternative to^ fighting the elections is not civil disobedi¬ 
ence or any other from of direct action. It is so only to those who 
must live on perpetual thrills. In some cases at least, it only shows 
the “nerves”. It is well to remember that Swaraj cannot be “rushed” 
either through Councils or through prisons or gallows. It has got to be 
earned. And it will be earned when full qualifications for it have been 
earned or the full price for it has been paid* So stated it is a plati¬ 
tude, but even platitudes have sometimes to be driven home. Russia, 
Turkey or any other country may have “rushed” its Plan in recent times. 
But the qualifications have been ready or nearly ready in every case. 
The most notable latest case is that of the Nazi revival of Germany 
after its smash during the Great War. But we should not run away 
with mere appearances. The ‘smash” of Germany after the War was 
terrible, but it was the fall of a giant only stunned by a heavy blow. 
But India has been suffering from a wasting disease for centuries, and 
is to-day, not only the sick and skinny man of the East, but the sic¬ 
ken c and skinniest man of the whole world. We believe he still posses¬ 
ses untold reserves of vitality and strength. But we do not yet know 
where to look for them. We have tried some massaging and have given 
even some subcutaneous injections of late. The result has been a great 
deal of peripheral excitement which, however, has proved both spasmodic 
and short-lived. It has been followed by even depressing reactions. We 
ought to be sure by this time that we are following not the right 
treatment We must think out a course of radical treatment, and have 
the courage to follow it up. 

XLV1II. The Real Fight 


The real fight is with the deep disease spots in the constitution 
itself. Communalisra, Terrorism, Defeatism among a host of others, arc 
the obtrusive symptoms. These can be palliated and ultimately removed 
only by promoting and developing powerful 4 ‘anti bodies’ 1 , some of 
which Mahatinaji is never tired of suggesting, but of, which, of late, wo 
are having a most unfortunate and depressing dearth of supply in us. 
Communalism or Terrorism or any other unfavourable feature cannot 
be removed by mere taik in twos and threes or even in hundreds and 
thousands. Heart and soul contact with communities, parties and 
persuasions must, to some extent, be established before parleys and 
conferences will be productive of fruitful and helpful pacts. And 
contacts can be established only through day-to-day work and service 
side by side. Nothing ei-e will open the eye or draw the heart. Com- 
imioalism and other troubles are cropping up precisely because old ties 
of fellowship, established through centuries of mutual understanding, 
co-operation and service, have been snapping under the strain anti 
stress of modern conditions, while the cement of new bonds which 
modern conditions Uould favour, has not been allowed to set. In a 
typical Bengal village, for instance, oommunalism had almost been 
transmuted and untouc!lability almost sublimated by the touchstone of 
the community of village social and cultural life and by living and 
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_ active heart-touch and soul-touch all round, before the process was 
disturbed and counteracted by some of the discordant modern factors. 
A Brahmin and a Chandala would not then usually mix in the sense 
we are now mixing in railway cars or even in restaurants. But both 
formed in consciousness, feeling and actiou — members of one family* 
I hey shared their joys, and sorrows, and were united in life and death. 
One would not eat his meal allowing the other to stint or starve 
himself. Oue could not suffer without the other caring for him and 
looking after him. This is heart-touch. The touch of this touchstone had 
almost transmuted into gold the base metal of so-called untouchability in 
Bengal. We have lost the touchstone and are now throwing out the gold. 
Tu exchange for what ? Let Dr. Ambedkar answer, if ho will. Almost the 
same remarks will apply to the Hindu and his Moslem brother. 


It is true that some sort of disturbance in the old, “happy” order 
was inevitable in any case under the action of the modern ferment 
which has stressed the rights more than the duties of every individual, 
group or community. We have now tasted the fruit of the forbidden 
tree and are smarting under a sense of injustice done to us; but the 
sense of injustice done by us has been comfortably kept in abeyance* 
In other words, we are not just as keen on what wc owe to others as 
on what others owe to us. There has been too much ignorance and 
too much injustice for the old order to remain a permanent framework 
for adjustment. Still the old brand of cement that held together oven 
so much ignorauce and injustice” in concord and peace was good. 
We are not sure that the new foreign brand will be better or even 
equally good when both ignorance and injustice are supposed to have 
been considerably lesseued. As a matter of fact, a great deal of 
ignorance and injustice is sure to remain over after any deal in any 
case. An ethics of duty and service and not one of right and barter 
should prove our last solveut. 


XLIX. The Four Fold Programme 

At the end of the General Introduction—in which we h :o, for 
reasons which need not here bo set forth, mainly dealt in “pious 
generalities”—we can hardly undertake anything like a charting of a 
definite programme for our public bodies to follow- As to the g.moral 
lines again, we may just conclude our remarks by saying that such a 
programme must be four-fold to cope with the actual reality and to bo 
effective as a lead to what wo aspire to nuke it. The four part of 
the Plan are inter-dependent, and so, must be worked together. First, 
the Political Part. Politics is a modern obsession ; still it is essential. 
It is essential even in the teeth of the dictum that a subject nation 5 i.; 
no politics. It must learn to swim in political waters, placid or troubled, 
by actually being in them. Part of the political work will consist of 

election and Council work. But only the least part of it. The umro 
vital part will consist of a ceaseless endeavour beiug made to teach the 
masses and classes to be self-reliant and to manage their own affairs 
inr a3 possible with >ut let or hindrance , to promote a community 
of interests and a co-ordination of efforts ; and by their combined 
pressure make the British people render unto us what is our just due. 
(Not only what is called political consciousness, but also political 
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- and cohesion of the Indian masses, classes and .communities 
have to be developed by intensive work. Lots of political thinking 
together with the kind of intensive work all over the field will be 

needed. Our organisations must be equal to the task. We do not 

make a particular mention of the “outdoor” work in Indian politics— 
that is, work to bo carried on outside India. 

The Second Part is Economic, this should consist of work—both 
legislative and field work—whereby not only economic relief and 
amelioration, so badly needed, can be brought to the people, but their 

material relations to one another can be readjusted on a just and 

equitable basis. That is to say, without actually adopting the Com¬ 
munist programme—which must be re-inspired and revised with respect 
to the Indian genius and Indian conditions—we should try to take as 
much good and "wild” wind but of the Communist sail as ‘possible. 
We should prepare and be ready with our alternative solution of’ the 
Communist Problem. The Third Part is intensive Social Service Work. 
I-or rendering such service, we must put ourselves into actual living 
contact—touching all vital material and spiritual points—with the 
people tor and with whom we mean to work. The Fourth 
Part relates to the work of consolidation and conciliation. India, from 
time immemorial, has been the home of diversities. But Indian Culture 
at ! • lia ve been found to possess the “magical” virtue by 

which diversities have been made to round ofT their angularities and 
smooth their'surfaces of contact so as to form components of a Grand 
Synthesis. Phis has been a special gift of the Indian Genius. But 
conditions have materially changed now. The diversities, instead of 
being components, are becoming opponents of one another. Illustrations 
will bo found everywhere. Now, our great task is to see to it that 
they remain helpful components and exponents of one another. Forces 
and tendencies have to bo reconciled where necessary, and brought to a 
vital toctisa. Connected with this is the supreme task of National 
Education in the broadest and soundest sense of the term. And the 
leaders imd workers must educate themselves first and most of all. The 
school of nctual service, which, in the real sense, must mean sacrifice 
and “"tiering, is, of course, the best school. But besides this, one must 
gc oneself to know the Indian Soul and Constitution and lore and 
c/uor h wlmt is true, good and beautiful in them. Without such knowledge 
and such love, one cannot truly serve India or the rest of the world At 
pi CM-nt, Indian leadership, tor the most part, has not earned the necessarv 
qualifications for this kind of service. It is a service which all Indians 
can render, f and to the extent they arc fit. Even foreigners— an ,l 
most of all the Britishers—can and should render this service bv 
eariung the necessary qualifications. The supreme test by which our 
con " ect ‘on roust he judged lies in this. Whether England’s nast 
ne ueven'Cnts in India of her future plans in regard to India should or 
Should not be judged to be of value, i9 also an issue that must be 
similarly dr aided. Indian Nationalism and Indian Government must 
both live upon real credit and by real sanctions. ( S/m emtio S,/S 
bv Prof. Pramathomth MvU«>po<<hoy , ) V contnbuled 
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BUDGET 8ESS10N-NEW DELHI—lllh. FEBRUARY to 17th. APRIL 1935 


The .Budget session of the Council of State opened* at New Delhi on the lith 
February 1935 with Sir Montm Dadahhay in th«* c hair. . * 

After Mr. Ballet in 1 the Bill to farther amend the Cinanato^rai.h 

.V i of 1918, after which the Council adjourned. % b 1 

J. P. C. Report Debate 


12tb. FEBRUARY The three-days debate, in the Council of State on the J. P, C. 
Report commenced this morning with nine amendments on the 'agenda. 

The Progressive Party, which constituted the chief opposition in the House, tabled 
rhe following amendment last night in the name of their h ader, Rat Bahadur Lala 
Rav> Scran Das : That for tho original motion the following be substituted, namely, 

(1) J hue Hie scheme of Constitutional Reforms formulated in tho .1. P. C. Report 
entirely miacceptable to this Council and to the bulk of the people of India and 
it, Council, th refove, recommonds to the Governor-General in Council that he may 
" to inform Ills Majesty’s Government that the Council desires that legisla¬ 

tion based on ilm report should not be proceeded with. 

In' - Council further urges that immediate steps should be taken to framo a Con^ti- 
uiti ,il which would establish real responsible government, both at the Centre and in 
the Provinces. 

raunal 4"\vard^° UnC ^ ^ 0eS not ( * 0em ex I )e ^ ient to express any opinion on the Com- 


13th. FEBRUARY :— Raja Ghazanfarali Khan , who had moved an amendment 
similar to that of Air. M. A. linnah in the Assembly, was the first speaker to-day. 

Referring to provincial autonomy, the speaker rccog t the propt sals ‘were a 

lvance over the existing conditions inasmuch as the removal of the official 
iUted members and the widening of the franchise were some distinct 
ted h certain unnecessary • rds and hoped that, in 
ic face of a strong Cabinet of responsible Ministers, with a thumping majority behind 
th* m, Gic pecial powers of the Goverhora would beeomo useless. 

] ' 1 ' N ! h tho Central the Raja felt tliat iudiri tion to the Fed 

‘ " ni was most objectiouablo arid .ho wished that tho British Government had 
even now realised ud and* introduced d 

• ■mph.v evd that a K i i 'il J.t jidaturb constituted by indirect election would bo a 
nominated House of the Provincial Legislaturbs*with no popular sanction behind it. 

A ; f< i- the Princes on* ring tin* Federation, flic speaker did not object to their 
enti v, hut the method whereby, the States would lie represented in tho Federal House 
was mo t objectionable. Fh tly, the All-India 1 1 ths.elin 

‘d ibe off]. i ll ami nominated bloc, but this alteration w&& vitiated by the Rulers 
aeudwg nominees to tbo Legislature. 

I Abdul Ifaftex , while acceding that tho scheme #is it great advaheo over the 
existing administration in tho provinces felt that the powers reserved for Governors 
wue too indent. Ho objected to tho Second Chamber in Bengal, where time was 
u*) unded arirttocracy as in the United tYovinoos or Bihar. 

7 ; : Ratjhunandan Prasad well 1 a distinct improvement on 

tic pi. .nr 'vf'jr/r.'> i V \ it widened tlie franchise ‘which would bo helpful to rouse the 
fioliti. a </.u / ioiwne-. - of tho masses,* But the absence of Dominion Ntutus in the 
preamble voumlod the feelings of Indians who desired that India should remain 
willun th< Lmpne. , “ 

Mi Yftwin Khan, (nominated U. P.) moving Jib. npumdmunt for working the scheme 
| ,,f died tin* i•-of tlm Report. Amid voices questioning his tutcmohtH Mr. Yum in 
m nnontmn d that Indian deb-gan , ;o <(»,■ Round Table Conference 'mode a poor 
fhow a*iu failed to pi loco an agreement. Fvcu My. Gandhi who was tlio acknow- 
‘"'hM-d leader of tic* <n cut parly failed liopolowdy to -non** to an agreed solution on the 
communal problem. 1 

il». G. &. Kha/jarde said - . ihei they rejected or accepted the -cheme tho British 
^)verAmen< r. '.v ill would prevail and so the wisdst co.ttrse 
in the 'Constitution and wait for the next opportunity. 


to ignore several zigzag- 


’35 ] OFFICIAL BILLS PASSED 

N. Choksy wanted insertion of Dominion Status in the preamble of the Act 

Rai Bahadur Afathra Prasad Mchrotra said that the proposed soliemo taken as a 
whole was very unsatisfactory and it was hedged in by numerous safeguards aud 
reservations directed definitely against Indian interests making the position of legisla¬ 
tures illusory and shadowy. The future railway authority would he under the 
Governor-General and popular Ministers would have no voice in the matter. The 
scheme proposed was dictatorship and not self-government. He had not concluded 
when the Ilouse adjourned. 

14th. FEBRUARY The Council of State to-day rejected Lala Ramsaran Bass 
motion of not accepting the proposed constitutional reforms, by 3G against 10 votes, 
and accepted by 32 to 14 votes Mr. Yamin Khan's motion, which would give a fair 
trial to the new reforms. 

Sir Phirozc Sethna's amendment for modifications of the J. P. C. proposals wa 
negatived without division. 

The first part of Mr. Ohcixnafar AH's motion accepting the Communal Award, unGl 
a substitute was found was passed by 31 to 13 votes, whilst the other two parts of his 
amendments as regards the unsatisfactory character of the provincial scheme and the 
unacoeptability of the Federal Scheme were rejected by 34 to 9 and 34 to 10 votes 
: ly. The three parts of his amendments like that of Mr, Jinnah's in the 
Assembly were voted on separately. 

1 Mr. Chari then moved his amendment which ran into three clauses and on which 
debate was held separately according to the President's previous ruling. 

The first clause stated that the council was opposed to the separation of Burma. 

The second clause regretted that the council’s recommendations made in the res* du¬ 
ring free entry of Indians into Burma and safeguards for 
Indians, Indian shipping and Indian companies on the same footing as British subjects 
and companies after separation has been ignored. 

Hie third < la iso objected to the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary o©m- 
mittee regarding the Governor-General's special responsibility as regards tariffs on 
Burmese goods, and the powers given to the Secretary of State to fix duties on goods 
imported and exported to and from India and Burma. 

All the clauses were separately voted upon. The first clause was lost without a 
division and tho second and iho third were lost by 25 to II and '•(} to 10 rt.sptvtivolv. 

Mr. Yamin Khan’s motion for working the now" reforms and M r. Ghasnafar Alikbuh's 
motion for accepting the Communal Award were th . put to the vote together as a 
: t u!htanti\emotion and carried without a division. The Bouse then adjourned nil 
the lfith. 

Exemption or Co-op. Sugar Factories 

1 bib FEBRUARY : ~Rai Bahadur Mathuraprosad Mchrotra to-day moved hi , 
solution urging exemption of the sugar factories established on co-operative lin»*s from 
excuse duty. The mover stressed that as the co-operative sugar factories sto>*l to belter 
conditions of the agriculturists engaged in cane cultivation by giving them .v better price 
oiul advancing loans to them without interest for developing the cultivation of .me, U 
vas highly desirable to give some assistance to those factories. That w.uik promote the 
0 o-onerative movement in flic country and benefit the agricultural masses. 

u 1, V ^ Sfouttdcr and Diwan Bahadur Chetty a p ported the motion. 

1 . m . Tallento, replying, said that the revenue involved in the proposal was un-onsi- 
e, but the principle underlying was of great importance. Co-op*'nive fr-ioiies 
'' cr ,° receiving sufficient protection as other factories and us they wore meant for mu- 
tual benefit and not for profit, they should not get this special concession, as in that 
they might come in competition with other factories and give tin m cause f u 
•pgitunate grievances. 

Dn the Homo Secretary's assurance that the n ines, Uitionw voeoived in ihk 
' piHioc i.ion through local Governments would ho considered by ilie <» jvnam* mt, If u 

i!n Ul Mathru Biosad Mehrotra withdrew the resolution. The House then aljmuned 
oil the 18th. 

Indian N Altai auzatks Aei Amend. Bill. 

18th, FEBRUARY : — Sir Guthrie Rueeell, Chief Commissioner of Railways |uc- 
1 o‘ I i io railway budget after which on the motion of M. (J . IJalL ti , Homo 
mtjs ani(1Q ^% r the Indian Naturalization Act as pose.d by ihc A.- •-nblv 
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> Ql^ematookape*'Act Amend. Bill ’ 

Ir. IJalletL moving consideration'of tlie Bdl to amend the Cinematograph Act, ex¬ 
plained the necessity' of censorship of cinema posters. He pointed out that with the 
increase of cinema houses in the country advertising by obscene posters in the streets 
had bt come common which injuriously affected the morals of the people, ‘ particularly 
the younger generation. The Government had consulted various local governments and 
censoring* authorities in India and hb claimed that the measure was a simple one and 
id no ise any undue hardship to the cinema trade.* The penalty for an offence 
under the Act extended to a line of Rs. 500 which was not unreasonable. 


'Concluding. Mr. Ballet urged the passage of th measure which intended to 
remove a Very obvious evil. 

Syed Hossain Imam asked the Government to postpone consideration by a fort¬ 
night to enable them in the meantime , to consult the industry concerned, which 
suggestion was, however, not accepted- 

* Mr. P. AT. Sapru on principle objected to censorship either of posters, pamphlets, 
tdrns or 1 • ok ; o censors wore, often proved' to. be oooentric in their views. Though 
India wa* backward inasmuch as not having self-Government, she could at least pro¬ 
gress lu respo nor aspects with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Chari supported the previous speaker. Raja Ghaznafar Ali asked whether the 
Government had information that indigenous films were exhibiting objectionable posters. 

Mr r Hallet replied in the negative. 

jfar Ali that the indigenous industry which was of re- 

growth should not be penalised for an offence by foreign films. Therefore he asked 
for an assurance from the Government to confine the oporation of the Bill for the 
present fo foreign finis only. 

Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr.*Narumswami Chetty, Sir David Devarloss and* Sir N. Choksv 
supported the bill mid held that delay would be harmful. Such censorship was ail 
urgent necessity, particularly as India was not advanced like America or England. 

The Bill was passed. The Council adjourned till Thursday, February 21. 


Debate on Railway Budget 


-lit. FEBRUARY 1 Mr. Iiosain Itnavi , initiating the debate on the railway 
k'uho.-i i ritu i/cd the fact that the railways ha l increased tho capifcal-at-charge 
without increasing th t earning capacity. He nr-yd that if no provision for a sinking 
1 md w.v made they at least ought to augment the amount allotted to the depreciation 
hmd The spinker criticized tho railway debt, policy anJ tho exchange rate on which 
Go? sterling do t operated. Mr. Tfosain Imam, referring to the wagon purchase policy 
M ’hi' ta.-J that the accounts supplied to them did not show tho distribution of wagons 
hv’tv.y'.n the railways. Tie stressed tho necessity to pursue economy in every dopart- 
n.t u> Hid at every snp. even during the years of prosperity as they had large eom- 
miim«;ras to meet. Dealing with Muslim representation in the railways, tho speaker* 
hold that the 25 \ ent repn on was not oarriod oui 

satisfaction. In effect, it worked out at half of thht percentage. The only way to 
remove tliia inequity was to fix a dotinite quota of 25 percent, and those, promoted 
to the upper grade should be limited fo a certain proportion* 

Mr. Mahmwl S’thraicardy appreciated tho reduction iu the freight of coal, but- 
a':k«'»d 11. Railway Board to romeinhor that coal was not the only article iu goods 
iwTd'. There wore so*.many l on which freight should be ’reduced,. Efforts should- be 
made to encourage tadh the importer and the exporter to use railways, in profenmoe 
Ui other curriers. Alluding to tlio communal 'representation in the services,, he ■ 

l that had boon 

, ivr’i >o the run jab and U. I\ MuhIlkik. . 

I'i'a GU'jtnajar Ali said that,'whatever improvements took place in tho railways* 1 
weic duo to die oip't.t given* by'' the Railway Member and tho Chief Commissioner hi 
tho suggestions rauue in tic cuitniKlegblaturo. Sue!) . lntory controli o ver tlie working 
oi ho r.uhva. would dinuppouie with th * proposed sotting u"p of a Statutory Railway 
authority, whh h would ho mpu • ;m exe* uiive department thim a.coinbieroi^l one. 
Regarding the loxs on tbo . trategiq litres ho drew tho attention Of tho Ccmmanuor-in- 
1 ’bief to Shr Guthrie RussoI’h .observations in the budget speech. .Rail Ghaznafar Ali 
want.- l a v.*p»i:iie dopai imen* i-i th. Railway li aid to < .-ordinate tbr>fF«*iIs ab seeing 
ho r i - of commumil grin van*.in the railwh ,b of -the countrv. Ho was not 
• i: ’ • l wifi the am* mtic-?* provided for third eln>;s pussnigira ou tho xC \Y. Rfiiiv.av 
it . sompaifcd v. if the G. I. r. Railway, the B. II. Ch 1. Railway and the E. I, Railway 
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were more 


and said that something should be done to seo that the agents of railways 
amenable to public criticisms. m A „ . _ . 

Mr. E. Miller congratulated Sir Joseph Bliore and Sir Guthrie Russel on the 
financial result of the railways. Referring to tariffs, while he welcomed the forth¬ 
coming review of the classification of goods, ho was concerned at the delay regarding 
the simplification of tariff, lie wanted the non-official opinion of commerce and trade 
to be consulted in this matter and asked whether this would be done before the final 
report of the special committee was presented to the Government or after thar. As 
regards the manipulation of railway freights in competition with carriage of goods by 
sea between Indian ports, Mr. Miller said that it was not only unfair but financially 
unsound, as it struck at the very lifeblood of ports which depended for their very 
existence upon the seaborne trade. Referring to the rail-road competition, Mr. Miller 
welcomed the recent efforts at co-ordination. He said that where roads existed which 
ran parallel to the railway these would have to be maintained up to a standard to 
carry motor transport aucl missing links should bo joined up. Without these arterial 
roads it would be impossible to develop feeder roads to link up interior towns .and 
villages with the railway. All railways should welcome the decision of the Transport 
Advisory Council which would bring increased freight to the railway system. In 
future, however, the construction of roads should not be carried out parallel with the 
railway lines except for short distances through towns and villages where necessary 
d up with railway stations. Similarly, new railway lines should not be 
constructed parallel to the existing roads. Here, Mr. Miller pointed out the necessity 
of a Ministry of Communications with a view to ensuring co-ordination. Alludin 
the expenditure on the rolling stock, Mr. Miller considered it was too small. Tie 
regarded third class passengers as the most paying of travellers and wanted a scheme 
lor tho modernization of the rolling stock spread over a period of years. As for the 
ticketless traveller, Mr. Miller considered that, action was urgent and suggested an 
amendment of section 113 of the Railways Act in the current session, imposing a 
deterrent penalty. Concluding, Mr. Miller paid a tribute to Sir Joseph Bliore for his 
broad vision and hoped that he would hold a further important office in another part 
of tho empire. 

Rai Bahadur Bala Ramsaran Das hoped that a Ministry of Transport would bo 
cslablishod as early as possible. Ho criticised the restoration of the salary cut oven 
^ n r r ^lways which were a commercial proposition and which were yet running at a 
deficit. He pointed out that if the salary cut had not been restored and the loss on 
strategic lines borne by the Army department the Railway Budget would have been 
balanced. It was not merely a matter of sentiment or accounting but a .matter ot 
commercial necessity if the railways were to be run on a business proposition. Pro¬ 
ceeding, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das said * that there should be no necessity of 
wagon construction for another year. As, however, construction had been sanctioned, 
lie urged the authorities to see" how far the carriage manufacturing industry in the 
country had benefitted by this new programme. Ho welcomed the reduction in coal 
surcharge but wished that this concession had been givon an immediate ci t. \. 
regards the Muslim representation, the speaker complained that a bigger percenti' o had 
Imon given to them than the proportion allowed. (Several Muslim members interrupted 
but the President asked the speaker to proceed with his speech.) Concluding, Ivai 
madur Lala Ramsaran Das said that, if the railways revised t|ioir policy of vending 
on railway stations they should not ignoro the claims of those individual venders who 
had been rendering service to the public for scores of years. 

„,^ ar( * ar Bata Singh criticized tho attempt that tho railways jj 


mpt that tho railways in order 
ftisod motor service iuto a monopoly. This was 


to moot and 
detrimental to 


remove road competition 

the public interest As regards the rolling stock, he did not sec why railwrr. w<>vk*,h *ps 
mow nearly 100 years’ experience should not produce all the requirement - within ifm 
country itself. As they adopted the policy of standardization, this w.ui much oasici and 
M u °fi o course would bo of great benefit for removing unemployment. Concluding. 

* i. i u liuta Singh urged for greater co-operation among the railways and tho local 
tumum.it rations to meet tho traffic requirement. 

Bahadur Lain Jagdish Prasad thought that tho restoration of the alary cui 
,fU premature aucl uujusti'ied. As regards the project on Kumauu railways ho Imped 
Hnilway Board would take up tho project at tho early date. He mip .rru d 

cuts aud suggested certain improvonunus. 


that tho _ _ 

of overcrowding in second class com par tin 
v - ir Chandra Banerjee related at length <ho gievauccs of Un ihinl • 

Ijublir and said-: l I know these will fall on deaf ears bocaubo the pic«<*ni 
U ‘ministration in India is too wooden and to*:* rotten from top to bottom. 


raiHva> 
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JOifftss «wl until tho Government changed their heart and tried to understand the 
public viewpoint the representatives of the people could never allow the Railway 
Budget to be passed. In the form wherein it was presented tho budget would only 
bo pampering the already pampered railway officials. 

Mr. P. N. Supra pleaded for the cause of workers and suggested that, the recom¬ 
mendations of the Whitley Commission regarding recognition by railways of trade 
unions and appointments of a joint standing committee be given effect to. He hoped 
that Sir Joseph Bhore before retirement would make this contribution to ensure indus¬ 
trial peace (Applause). Mr. Sapru subjected the budget to a scrutiny from both the 
commercial and utility standpoint and said tliiit strategic lines which were maintained 
for army purpe ;es should be shown as a separate expenditure for defence which was 
the only straightforward system of accounting. He asked the Commerce Member to 
explain* when and how the Government proposed to implement the Washington Con¬ 
vention regarding hours of work. As regards the road-rail competition, Mr. Sapru 
support'd tho recommendation of the Kirkness-Mitchell Committee.. Referring to tho 
Railway Authority* hi.* thought that the future of Indian railways as envisaged in the 
Government of India Bill was not very bright and feared that "tho Governor-General 
would have a full sway over every detail aud the Indian legislatures in future years 
would have lesser opportunities of criticism so far as railways were concerned. After 
d* j s.Tioii •;-v:■-crowding in third class traffic, the speaker pointed out the commercial 
opinion wore emphatic in the unanimous condemnation of the policy of rates aud 
fares. He hoped that the Railway Board would pursue the policy and act as a 
national organization in the national, interest which must be the supreme consideration. 
Con«dudin . Mr. Sapru said that travelling had a greater educative value and every 
effort shout.I be made to afford greater facilities and cheap return travel and greater 
amenities. 

Sir David Devaduas said that considering that India was a poor country tho 
Go\vnmunt should scrutinize every expenditure and spend-only on productive works. 

that each railway should show the profit and rant separately to 

enable them to form an opinion that the administration was ran on a really commer¬ 
cial basis. 

Mr. Reramba Prasad Barua urged tho reduction of fares and related the grievances 
of the travelling public in Assam aud Eastern Bengal Railways where many stations had 
no waiting rooms or other facilities. He also complained of the paucity of employ- 
. mout of the ps pie in Assam on Railways. 

Sir Joseph nhorp, winding up the debate, made what is believed to bo his last 
: pu'-ch. He often times struck a personal note and assured the House that the 
points raised, during the debate would be investigated. He emphasised that the 
lessons of economy learnt during the depression would prove enormous benefit to 
the railway administrations from year to year in future and that from the next 
year there would he no more deficits oven though there might be temporary set¬ 
backs in railway finance. As regards tho job analysis, he pointed out that by 
- pending K.s. ;Ui6/X)0 .on five railways they had saved over Rs. 3OJXXQ00L These 
, livings would be of a recurring character. 

!• feni,ng to Raia Ghaznafar Ali s question .about cjmmunal representation in 
s i vice.', Sir Joseph Bhore said that definite instructions had been issued as regards 
pnrcmuagivj of Muslim i c initment. The Chief Commissioner would discuss with the 
agent. w railways u»?xt month the machinery required to enforce those orders regard¬ 
ing recruitment." 


Reduction ok British Boldieus 


FEBRUARY :■ — Rat Bahadur Mathura Prasad J/ 'irotra s resolution urging 
dial reduotwMhui tho Strength of British soldiers in India was defeated bv 2o 
votes again;! 16 to-day. v 

Moving In resolution, Mr. Mehrotru urged a substantial lvJaotion in the strength* 
cd the iinv' di ;-.>M jrs in India. II" • ii l that India was spending Oio largest amount 
on the military t n* . -. cotnuurBd with tho Dominions, and not ommonsuraio with hur 
cv-hu'-'. 'll Shudilal stated iu tho Capitation Tribunal report that India had boon 
u.u h be training ground for British BOldiors at the expense of the country. “Why 

* houM this arrangement continue when Indians arc too poor to afford this hu e 
expend t .re . In liuuibatiou must bo .poodud up. Since 1017 there-have boon a total 
of 7 SW officer# in the army, hut of those only 195 Indian officers as compared with 
i,000 hiitich officer.Mr. M.-hrotra rofenod* to tho fcM a Committee s view that 

• i n.plot fndmnbmtjon in A* my was pe able, and asked why that'view had not boon 
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so 


'fSL ei1 °? ec * r 0, i- again, there was the Skeen Committee's recommendation that 50 
\ C0I i ^tdLndia s Army was to be Indianisod in 20 years ? During the war India was 
i, out lo,000 British soldiers. Now, in peace time, could they not arrange to reduce 
the strength from 00.000 to 30,000 ? This was his specific request. * 

l * &ossain Imam said that Government as well as the people were powerless 
♦hSLW t0 C0S i i. of defence au< d ^ 10 strength of British soldiers in India, as 
Ti ^ qnQstlpns were determined by tho War Office and the Committee of Imperial 

ilf'n imi r/ 10 n my 111 A va ’? u ,‘ sed onl y for Imperial purposes, and an indepou- 
dent judge would never hold that tho present strength was maintained in the interests 

wJfn ia ;i55 ia waS aTV n ? P? sltion A° dictate the nature of duty which tho Indian army 
ronhi^/» f ? n r lh ° l6a mu she C0 1 uld ur S® was that the British Army be substantially 
Ai udl ? n army * dll S s P ea ker complained that at present recruitment was confined 
n J* or thwest corner of India. If tlie present ratio of two to one was altered, there 

arn) y !,ud s et - Ho iirgod the Government to make a 
, n l ie f atatl0a ^ Majesty s Government tliat India was unable to bear the burden 

“Lfc H ® dlSfaV ^ re . d th ? «*«• that Indian armies should remain in Burma 
wnen. Jiuima was separated from India. 

V^' nand f r V n -Vhi e f spoke for half an hour opposing the resolution. He said 
M'nV'fv' tr l ? A 10 . l?pw 0 r of the Government of India to recommend t<> His 
tion ° ru m eilt the rate of Indianisation be increased or the propor¬ 

tion ot British soldiers to Indian soldiers be reduced. 

referring to the argument that the air force oould bo 
fn d rp« nf 1 tle . Iand forc ® s * aid that other nations had practically retained 
a Zch ^v?, f £ r ° imd H 00 ** as did before the War. And other, nations were 
V S? g danger of war m the air than India. 

dicteted ht at TTi. re A errod t0 dl ° bo S e y that the scale of India’s army was 

Defence j&Y 8 i k°vormnent. especially by the Committee of Imperial 

JJOience. Mr. Imam asked whether tho report of the Export Committee on which the 


» V i • • wuuiner uio report or the 

lccent decision was taken would bo published. 

ivMioit'hf °/inr l Rhv^ r " ,,i ' c '.\ te f : H°> i can’t do that any more than 1 cun publish tho 
mson Committee. Both are confidential. In fact the Indiai 
j»al £f 0 I* ra i? e ? t m 1 , 92 -h W(l “ t od that the report not to be published, 
to 15 " ahadur Mchrotra briefly replied and the resolution was reject'' ! by 26 votes 

Prevention of Foiieiqx Rice Import 

"f i^f Council of State carried without division the resolution 

■ i.inort nf V fw’' ng Government to ^ke immediate steps to pi 

improve the . r " :9 m ^° ^ P°‘ mtl y and adopt other substantial measures to 

Tlie amendment„f* °!5 & r,oe8<>f noe.wiA a view to alleviate tho lot of agriculturists. 

! t finh tfogsain /»«*;» definitely suggesting the imposition of n prohibt- 

ironi Madras o'niL W * i> , re J ected against 11 votes. Several nu mbers including a fow 

m '‘'Wras either voted against it or remained neutral. 

Gknbbaj. Discussion of Budget 

^ galleries were well occapiod to hoar the general discussion 

*Sir j Pkiroz-i 

communities of 
very favourable 

Phi mm uiawtuucu mu press upinjoDH on me DUdger. Kir 

of fixinff r tbat the nov Finance Member liould take up tho question 

taxpayer ^ °\? xohan «. 0 at a ^rowhich would prove to be of interest to tho 

allotment 7 ?f the agriculturists. Whatever motives might bo attributed to tho 

spX' ho„^?\w r V f j: u »’ C0S t01 ' v,llai;o il P lirt ' H "as a welcome decision and tlm 
snroharco ff th .° Bgnre would increase annually (hoar, bear). Div u*sing tho 
t'cen l, : h iMct . , i' : 'T' *“.?’• ?' r R . Suthnn " ished tho reduction of the aun-l.ar In. 1 

and <l lit.it n t " i> <ld '/ °! l ““ T ' ,,n - 1 an ^ 148 regards tho K.ilar> out ho wished a li.ul I- .-a 2 

Ini i(iiM,t,iii v ,L i L C0,, I ih [ H • v, ’?, r wi . th a definite promise of complete removal next w u. 

halt n«u - mo 10 ie * orrod ; interest on Govemmont Paper and said that H and a 

^Hble 1 I^V. a! V^ aud ^° u Id remain so on irredeemable scrips. Several -cluri- 

thi'ir nn.nnv 1 m 81 including the [ndiau Hcsoaroh Funi Association, Jmd invented 
spoakimr tiL* » iinJ ho hoped this rate would not bo reduce.;. U-morally 

Uy, exoei!•'* m'ia 15 * r K t nU! . super;tev wero higher in India thun in rury other conn- 

r 1 lipv Lug hi i, and ths waa the tvsliinony^of several life insurance loui 


that he had received telegrams from the commercial 
LVO rni?il ™ b tr a ®! 1 Calcutta welcoming 8ir James Origg a first I 

uiailc one. lie, therefore, discounted tho press opinions on the budget. Sir 

‘ oollinfl Rturirt^iinA fKof fko »v.v..r 1?;-... u.Il . . . n . 1 .v ^ . 
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’'r 10 therefore, be an effort made to reduce the burden as occKmw- 

y.,' Lastly, Sir Phiroze fcetlina alluded to Sir James Grigg’s announcement that 
. , -iitional import duty on salt would continue for one year but if the Assembly 
wishe 1 to remove it, he would have no objection to the removal. The speaker dhimted 
this view oa positively unfair to Indian merchants, who had sunk haP a crore in 
Aden and also to salt manufacturers in the west coast of India Aden had not boon 
transferred out of the Indian control and why should this disriniination h! ™X 
ngmn.it Aden merchants ? If anything like this was done it wodd be Viinsf the 
assurances of the Secretary of State given to the British Indian delegation,HSd b? 
JI H. the Aga Khan in London Aden salt was the best, barring Liverpoolandinthe 
m ’orests of Indian consumers this duty should continue. At any rate tfic dutv should 
and Ind^wTheU® a conferenoe °f Bengal consumers and saR^XSsVAdeJ 

Sued, Eos gain Imam, speaking on behalf of liis province, at the outset thanked the 
the Ooveremment for what they had done for the relief of distress-stricken 
Bihar. He comp tuned of the short interval — given to members to study 
Uie budget before discussion and accused the Finance Member of'boin^ discourteous 
•n not attending the Council while tho Assembly was not sittiug Continuing lie 
spoke at length on tho Government’s Debt policy and urged lucid ^acoountinp to’eu- 
atle the ordfnary people to understand ifcf impBoatio^BSrinTtWstorfi 
obligations, he wished that every maturing loan should be paid from the Treasury 
ms and they should stop lloatiug loans in future altogether. 
Dealing with tlie allocation of a erore for rural uplift, the speaker said that ho had 
bitter experience in the past of how such beneficial schemes run by Government 
ardly reached the masses. Out of tho sums, over seventy-five Decent was wastod 
u: pampering officials and hardly, if any, twenty-five per cent Reached the masses 

e . x b° rt > Sved flossain Imam pointed out that it was 
110 . bcuchual to India but only lielped England to have a favourable balance in com- 
isuison to other foreign countries. Referring to the cut in University grZts MrtLni- 
l:ul> the Benares and Aligarh Universities which were held dear to the public heart 
the speaker charged tho Government of callousness. While they had restored salary 

a&rsrs&ss trv* «* * ■— «- »« >» 

cfft&zss? Mas 

jud^u . I he general discussiOQ, ho suggested, should be dire ted towards the nrouer 
rmigin.i'; of Jie fundament, 1 Indian finances. Ho hoped that tho inauguration of the 
Reserve ->ank vould result in tho financial machinery in India bein ■ in the hands of 
SlS 11 " and knowledge of finance. The 
b mi. ui. aa ..ait y rauhe a striking departure m its credit noli v, r^oenwimi as it 

After"tr IwitifnTKhe 1 »° heap “£“7 was vital to the interests of 8 tho country. 

Msmbcr sUoffiZ H.^p’ 80016 ^ t!’° ! >r( f eut dllties of tho Finance 

e i i ! i l. , tra ? h ; L *^ t| I ^ tho Reserve Bank and he would thin have time 

n is V .Wib *8*4 “ l th ® 1“ «<» taction system fm maKng 

w mo 10 .-.LientHo should find new avenues of taxation, with i ;irticMar rofAranpH 

: riCtS” 

vuMin ■ s ih tmi Hi V. t • i c ^ * 11 * pitches monopoly in a complete working order, 
mn r a- I f « : v aut i f n n, 3li A Ilg an .inttpurtani basis for raising loans when 

1 Sartaajwa 

and'the man ' of* ‘7 h * lhe Ko»l Dev.:! >pmcnt Fund 

jj j.; , l fTrT r( >ftUs m tho Irentier, also repayment of Bombay 

! ft *, . . tho reduction of • uty on motors and lorries \\bv ] 

Mr K ' " Kti knr Jl V i ti S \ lh ! 1Uia development ^ud v< luce unemployment. 

v* t1: 1 «„>«* yJS*.'*** * 

wi IM* «Sl57nLl U W f T haV0 - lOStOlOU 

,y„, m f ,', . , i "W- ' l . ot only central but also proviuoial budgots. 

P c. pi , giatificntion that it was a surplus budget and the position 

'• , “ v ~' w * “"'used, the distribution 

’bee: for rul' d uplift, 
spout with the advice cl a 


Mr 
hud I hi 

v.f ibc 

ivuti a 


P. N. r 

7 nnontwnink tlie t*»Mion~at‘a highloveirill 
.. tpl. w.i» .i ufb 'ult task, but the eonnarkii.g of a erore 
n'vp u. the right direction Thi; money sl.-uTd 
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hon-official committee of both the Houses. As regards the rnouov to ho spent on broad - 
casting, he asked whether the broadcasting programme would be for the benefit of the 
rich, or the poor. If' for the rich ho would oppose it. Similarly the salarly cuts should 
have^ been restored in the case of the pooyly paid officials. 

. tiai Bahadur Lala Ramsaranclas said that on tho whole it was a disappointing 
budget. It was proposed to give the much nteeded succour to the agriculturists, but the 
greatest factor which worked against them, namely, the' 1-6 ratio remained unaltered, 
lie wanted a thorough overhauling of salaries of superior services. 

Tho Commander-in-chief intervened by a brief speech regarding the military ex¬ 
penditure. He was surprised at the non-official members saying that the military bud¬ 
get instead of decreasing had slightly increased. Sir Rhilip Chetwode said : To such 
members I have to say that we have never concealed for a moment tho fact that 
luring the last three or four years we had a forced budget, a budget to meet emor- 
goncy and wo were then enabled by a fall in commodity prices. Now there is sonv 
use m commodity prices, and naturally it affects the budget. India is fortunate in that 
she is the only country where the military budget has not gone up anything by two 
to live times what it was before tho War. On the contrary we h ive made permanent 
reductions. Tiio budgets during tho last few years were made not onlv to meet omer- 
geney crisis, but also as genuine attempts to reduce cost. In fact in regard to repairs 
to buildings and stores and ordinances, we -kept things at a dangerous level.” 

Srijut H. P. Barua 6aid that his province was in difficulties duo to unfair treat- 
niynt by the Central Government. While Assam was made to pay heavily to the 
Central Government under the Meston Award end for the defence of the Frontier, it 
Iost '' hom its best sources of revenue, nr ise duty on pi 

♦ i i Tallents, Finance Secretary, in the absence of Sir James Grigg wound 
up tho debate. He expressed cordial sympathy with tho members for their want of 
time m studying tho budget papers., lie promised to keep in mind their complaint 
1 ri* tre y oars fixing the date. Regarding the allocation of one crore for village 
uplift work, the speaker said the Governments idea was to examine every scheme that, 
might be submitted by provincial Governments and so he assured tho Counoil there 
was no prospect-of money being wasted. The Council adjourned till 7th. March. 

Protection to Wheat Growers 

7th. MARCH:—Three uou-official resolutions, and one Bill were 
wnon the Council of State reassembled after five days’ recess. 

Mr. Yamin Khan moved the first resolution recommending continuance of 
t 1 °n to wheat growers by (a) extending tiie.poriod of import duty on foreign* wheat 
and (h) reducing tho railway freight on wheat from U. P. and tho ’Punjab to the ports 
V. Jyuaclu, Bombay and Calcutta. He said that unless the prices of wheat wore kept 
high, tiie prices of other commodities would fall, thus causing farther hardship <ui the 
producers. 

Guthrie Russell said that the Government realised tho very groat importance 
oi cheap railway freight to wheat and other food grains, not ouly for tho agricultural 
Population but for the country at largo, but the resolution as it stood sugtv 
1 . - ! >y » in the freight charges on wheat. So g nhVio Russo! 1 

f -> muiinm; said that he did not imply that.the railwav • were alwavs ave rse to rate 
ieduction. They wero. prepared to maf ^ reduction if bv so doing fchev , . -,ld m- the 
rafuc. He, therefore, advised Mr, Yamin Khan to withdraw his resolution. 

./ , <tmin Khan replying to tho debate said that in view of tlio promise 
cunart to make an announcement regarding the first part of the reacluton 
i.nJ;, date and since the second pai ! of tho resolution was morel\ a orolian 
inst part, he wanted to withdraw tho resolution. 

Aopposition members, however, opposed the withdrawal. 

XU" President thereupon announce l that lie in ex or. iso of his <l'>reti<nj:irv i.u W rs. 
h rt 2£?r pit l h ?, v u two 'P; uts - Ho put to the House the first pan relating to 

i • oxtontion of the AV heat Tinport; Duty Aa Tho Government supported the rr m- 
nil insisted on division which resulted in tho motion being passed J.y dd votes in 

r '\ n ,T V m fwhvrs remain* l neutral, whon tho second part of the resolution relating v 
and im° n °{. fro, K ht f ll t Government opposed it. The Home : 

lUm motion was defeat cj by 31 vote* against 8. 
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-Overseas trade of India He tSt.fr^V'/r 1111 shipping m coastal 
ration of coastal trade for TndiVn ce;, • us , tory of tho Indian agitation for reser- 
to time, particularly by* °liri Irwin^T- and reo ° unted J ! ;he pledges g ven from time 
the commercial safeguards toder the ^oeeedmg the speaker referred to 

proposed to carry out their e , ton . stlh >tion aud asked how tho Government 

bounties to S concerns. 1>ollc - v 1U tllis ™speot He urged substantial 

for Carrying' coSaPmai^^tt^w . ur S'“g % Government to give contract 

companies for the* "numr i t . India. Burma and Singapore to Indian steamship 

; rfSftSiSt f a 4? twea. to 2 

mu^no^ however be^aken' to^mrdv ^tlio not P r 9P. ose ‘be resolution. This acoep 
n.enlioned bv the movS The mist i reco « m f t,on of *£« Proposals or the programme 

coastal trade of IndTa for Indian Serea„?} p0rtont su ffi esho '? ' va ? «» reservasiou of 
unacceptable. mercantde marme. This, he said, was administratively 

iu ***•**» "»«w<« 


Hindu Temples’ Bill 

>i'l^ecivtSo'\ a /rr m f °: hetl y Introduced a Bill to provide for better administration 
Xhi> fell Lprnrtlit 1 #?H ndu If# 58 in Madras City and tho endowments attached thereto. 
^^ aitehle mSiStions 2 ^ ° f ^ Hiudu Reli « ions Endowments Act 

Industrial Council 


< il - “o y ®d n.resolution urging the.estabhsliment of an industrial coun- 

■ ''Omi m sWi ytSte i ,>y . t £ e y hlt , !e i y . Co mmi8810n on Labour. He said that India 
Mr slowlj industrialised and labour problems were becoming more acute. 

lution' llo ,iv\nrf e J on J je M f of the Government expressed sympathy with the 
verygroTtvaln«°LtAt creatum of 8U <* «“ industrial council would be of 
legislation Mr MltlS® 4 tl.at there was no great hurry for it. As regards labour 
"nd "tited !w«? qu0 ¥ tho , , P r ?‘ :od,m! l i" Hie Government of India 

IkAWumlli 4 <- reation of such a council at this stage would not he desirable, 
sorvativo *md I > ’'V* 1 *' S ? 1( 1 !U constitution a.-* proposed would be very con- 

,‘ovenfmonf “u Sare wheth f. f te <i**kon would bo satisfactorily taotied bv 
bwai^itfnon* He recommended the crmition of an industrial council at this 
Thn V i V 1 woa 'd at least preserve what had already been done. 

11 was negatived by 22 against 7. Tho Council adjourned till 13th. March. 


Belief or Unemployment 

•...•'.•rp'; ■ ^ RC ? < ■~ Lalu Jaoadhh Prasad moved a resolution to-dav urgin ’ 
•mmt?“ e TT, t0 and effective step, to relieve unemployment in fe he 

I vud ta at unemployment. was fdt not only amongst the educated and 
. ' ' ^ ut also among the masses. Only a few da vs a^o a Bengalee vouth 

Thii wn« desperation committed suicide at Lucknow by tin- before*! en 

1 v V‘V U n a r 3 re in »tance aud the tale of woe was growing doily ° 

it; n , f\ e hp d i 8 !ffl S univ «5»Wj acknowledged, Government, which was tho 
. ... i: , 1 , t}| , L ^Sj( un ; fho people, had done practically nothing to tackle the 
inunhiiin 7> U S d I>rovi T I ? (jeH x]l W f iad appointed a uommitteo, under the chair- 

} i h ‘ l J : a ba T ,, . u - lt remained to be soon wlmt would come out of it 

they hadt ,c ulvo 1 • n 1 

Hj - ^ V and d ~ ^ 

,, XTr ;• rwc ic na ‘Y vo,;(i <hat tl “: system of education in India should be icm , l 
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fitreduotion. of marriage expenses. But Sir Phiroze did not agree with the mover of 
tho resolution that the development of.cottage industries, a five year plan of eeononn 
reconstruction and establishment ' of industries could be undertaken on an extensive 
scale by the Central Government. These should be undertaken more by provincial 
governments. But funds were not easily available. Tho mover had suggested the 
raising of loans. But the taxpayer had to pay interest on loans. 

Aligarh University Act Amend. Bill 


14th. MARCH In the Council of State to-day, Sir Fazli Bos at n introduced 
the Bill to amend the Aligarh Muslim University Act whereby the post of Pro-Vic 
Chancellor shall be permissive, and not obligatory. By this arrangement it will be 
possible for the post of Pro- Vice- Chancel lor to be filled at a time when the Univer¬ 
sity considers such action to bo desirable, but the University will not be compelled 
(as now) to fill the post at a time when tho Pro-Vice-Chancellor does not appear to 
be required. 

Saiyid Moslems in Army 


Raja Ghaznafar Khan moved a resolution, urging the removal of the 
notions wl been placed on the enlistment of the Saiyid Community. 

Raja Ghaznafarali Khan said that he was not asking for any favours to be 
Shown to tho Saiyids in tho Army, but demanded that the restrictions of disqualifica¬ 
tions against them should bo removed. He pointed out there should be a soldier's 
board in every district in tho Punjab and various Muslim organisations had passed 
resolutions to this effect. As for the restrictions, the speaker said that the Army 
Department issued in 1924 a confidential circular to tho recruiting officer of Rawalpindi 
that the Saiyids should no longer be recruited under the head “Punjab Mussalmana”. 

The Commenrfer-in-Chief said that Raja Ghaznafar'8 enlistment of s had 

no relation to facts for there had been no restrictions placed on their enlistment by 
the Army Headquarters. Tho general policy regarding recruitment was to prescribe 
an area in which Punjab Muslims were recruited for any one partieulai uuit but 
there was no restrictions whatsoever as to any particular class. The discretion as t > 
the sub-classes was left to the Commanding Officers who were five to decide whom 
they should recruit. The units naturally selected recruits from t 1 . ivhioh 

had done their best iu tho past. Every sub-class had thus an opportunity to prove 
its worth as any other. The number of tho sub-classes depended on how far they 
proved themselves desirable from tho point of view of unit control. Concladfag Sir 
Philip Chetwode said that if Raja Ghaznafar would send him any lotto* issued from 
the Army Headquarters directly giving his orders that this parti, uh • class of Saiyids 
should be restricted in enlistment ho would see that tho officer who issin.xl it. was, 
adequately dealt with. 

Raia Ghaznafar withdrew the resolution and hoped that, as milil .n officers gene¬ 
rally did not read newspapers, their attention should be drawn by the Army IP.id- 
quarters to the Commandor-in-Chiefs statement that there was no restriction to the 
recruitment of the Saiyids. 

Khewra Salt Range 


18th. MARCH Resuming the discussion cm his resolution mov* l on March If. 
urging a Committee of Enquiry into tho damage caused by Khewra Salt Range in the 
Punjab to the neighbouring lands and the villages, Raja Ghaznafar Ali 
stressed the damage done to the neighbouring lands through v i.itim 
of a very irreat affected area extending about hO miles. People living the: - : were 
extremely loyal to the Government and desisted from aiartiug undesirable agitation 
despite unspeakable hardships. Although a greater amount of damage could nut be 
attributed directly to the working of tho Khewra Salt mines, till it. was tho moral 
duty of tho Government of India, who collected over fifty lakhs annually Pviu 'hm 
source, to make a substantial contribution to improve rim area. 

Raja Ghaznafar Ali eonctud ing the need for appointing at lea/d an official 

committee, presided over by tho Finance Member. 

Mr. p (!, Tallents opposed the resolution as the Government did no! admit that 
the damage in the neighhour hood of Khewra was duo to tho way in which the : ah 
mines were worked. There was no cultivable land within ubmit * :u> and lult nv! s of 
the mine. The Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue Department had stated 
fi&d »d no com; 1 referred to the dis¬ 

cussions hold on tho subject since 1920, and pointed out how in on“ of them Raja 
•nft.ualjir Ali did nol press tho mutter. M* Hrayuo, whom Raja Goznafnv Ali had 
mentioned, also did not think that th<; working >f tho mines uulu p educe sanitaii a 
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on the country around. The presence of the mine in the area afforded a distinct, 
'antage to the population there. Two Committees, already appointed, did not pro¬ 
duce any result. 

Rnja Oasnafar Ali thought that if tho whole of Mr.-Brayne T s opinion was read 
out if would be found that hu was for some relief to the agriculturists. The speaker 
wanted an official committee, and indeed his object was to" bring the Punjab officials 
and the Central Government officials together, so that some relief might be obtained. 

Mr. Tallents promised to send a report of the debate to the Punjab Government. 

The resolution was pressed to a division and lost by 27 votes to 22. 

Recruitment to I. M. S. 



Mr. Af. P. Afchrotra moved a resolution urging that Government recruit I. M. S. 
officers by an open competitive examination in India and to put a stop to the present 
method of recruitment by selection. He complained that preference was being shown 
to British medical qualification iu selection and asked while the Government accepted 
the ratio of fifty for J. 0. S. why similar proportion be not accepted in the case of 
L M. >. in which service the ratio worked at two British to one Indian officer. If 
the Commander-in-chief was opposed to the reduction of British medical officers in 
Uic army, he would urge separation of Civil and military branches of the medical 
service. 

Major General Spratoson claimed that the army required a definitely preponderating 
proportion of British medical offi md if the was mobilised, this number 

would have to be i It would be an unfair burden on the provincial Govern¬ 

ments to compel them to engage Indian I. M. S. officers, who had war training. The 
majority of British I. M. S. Officers who worked as civil officers wore there because the 
local Governments asked for them. Therefore they had to serve the military and civil 
needs. As for recruitment, Major General Sprawson believed that selection was tho best 
method as candidates who 'appeared before the Selection Board had seven or more 
vears* training to their credit and had been appearing at examinations similarly to tho 
cue suggested by the mover. Why lie thought recruitment by examination unnecessary 
was that in many cases it gave fictitious results and men recruited were often fresh 
from colleges. 

Mr. Mehiotra s motion was rejected by 35 against 12 votes. 


Milcii Cattle Protection Bill 

Raghunandan Prasad introduced a Bill to protect the milch cattle. The 
clause of the Bill provides that any person who soils milch eattie to a 
miteher or to any other person with knowledge that such cattle are going to be 
slaughtered be punished with imprisonment for six months^or fine upto.Rs. DOG or both. 

Enquiry into Assam’s Financial Condition 

Mr. 11. R Barua (Assam) moved a resolution for a committee of experts with 
non-official members of both Houses of the Legislature to enquire into the 
imnuuai condition of Assam and find out the ways and meaus of giving immediate 
nocossai \ financial relief to the province. 

Mr p 0 Talents , Finance Secretory, said that in pursuance of tho J. P. C. 
Report a body of experts would be appointed. The Government of India assume that 
the appointment of the committee would bo made very soon. There was no possibility 
tniit. *;aso of A am which was known to be badly in debts going by default. 

Mi. Barua withdrew his resolution. 

Hindu Temples’ Bill 

Mi Sara i'inaswami Chetly'a motion for circulation of bis Bill providing for 
better administration of Hindu temples in tho Madras City and endowments attached 
thereto was agreed to without discussion. The Council then adjourned till 21st. 

Aljoaru University Amend. Bill 

2Ul MARCH On tho motion of Sir Fazli Hussain , ihe Council pa ced the 
Bill amending the Aligarh Muslim University Act, enabling tho University to fill the 
post of Pro Vice-Chancellor at times when it was found desirable. 

League Convention for Workle&s 

Mr. />. G. Mitchell, Secretary foi Industries and Labour, moved a Resolution urging 
iw.n-jrttiii'Niiion of tho draft convention for regu uting tho hours of work in automatic 
t glass works adopted at the eighteenth session of the International Labour 
Confeieuce. 



NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

'• P N. Sapru moved au amendment .that the matter be brought forward after 
e publication of the Tariff Board report on glass industry of India. He added that 
though the report was submitted in 1932, it bad not been published so far, with the 
result that the industry was suffering by reason of Japanese competition. •< 

Mr. Mitchell said that the report was still undor tho careful consideration of the 
Government and would be published as soon as possible. 

Mr. Sapru withdrew the amendment and Mr. Mitchells original resolution was 
adopted. 

Unemployed Relief 

Mr. Mitchell moved another resolution urging non-ratification of the draft conve i- 
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Conference at its eighteenth session. 

Mr. Sapru moved an amendment, urging the Government to take such stops, legi¬ 
slative or otherwise, for the relief of the unemployed as would lead to a ratifi'-ar^u 
of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommendations as soon as practicablo 
He emphasised that such legislation was long overdue and that at least a modest 
beginning in tho protected organised industries should be made by introducing Bto 
scheme of unemployment insurance. 

Mr. Mitchell, replying, contended that the conditions at present in India would not 
justify ratification x of the Convention. It would be impossible for tho Government to 
create such industrial conditions as would make it easier for the introduction of 
undmployme li r lief schemes, but if those were created bv tho industries 
then the Government would consider the possibilitv of taking suitable action 

JTr Sapru’s^ amendment was reject*! -by 20 votes to 8 and Mr. Mitchell’s rcsolutiivi 
was adopted without a division. The Council then adjourned. 

Tabiff & Tea Cess Acts Amending Bills 

8th. APRIL :■ 

Tea Cess Act as ,u.„uvw 

read tho following message uum mo vjtuvmuui*oouonu l benu neu.’< 
ticate and recommendation of tho Iudian ' Finance Bill, 1935, which the 
Assembly has failed to pass in the form recommended by me.’ 

The * secretary thou laid on the table the Finance Bill which had been certified V 
the Governor-General ‘as essential in tho interests of British India 1 . 

, "Wheat &. Rice Duty Bill 

!Oth. APRIL;—In the Council of State-to-day Mr/' V. A. Stewart moved that tho Bill 
amending the Indian Tariff Act (Wheat ana Rice Duty Bill) as passed,bv tlm Assembly 
be taken into 'consideration. Ho heated wliat Sir Joseph Rhore hivl stated in the 
Assembly. The position of Indian wheat, ho said, vk-a-vis Australian wheat which 
io-d/.y was 15 anm\s per cwt. was better than tho price'of 1931. Therefore iff- iv Fiction 
wheat aunas in * he c ^ uty ^ottld still give Indian wheat'au advantage over Australian 

As regards rice, he said, that tho duty had boon'imposed uu broken rice which had 
neon found to be a real dangor against Indian rice. He assured tho Council that if 
at tor .sometime it was found that the duties required to be raised in the interest* of 
luma, they would bo raised by the Governor-peneral bv notification. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das agreed that the duty of Rs. 1-8 proposal in tho 
ini) was sufficient, but the duty on flour was small and requested Government to rutue 
rescue of Indian Hour miffs in view of thd dumping of foreign Hour iu India 
I he Bill was passed. \ 

■' Tka Cess Bill 

, S 4 Stewart moved that iJic .Bill amendin . \ho Indian Tea U-s Act, as 
jKLssoa by the Assembly, be taken into eonsUluration. lie said kjiat flio internalioiul 
, con . tr ’‘ scheme, now into operation,* did not provide 'a solution of the problem of 
ujsposa! 6f the excess stocks of tea in India, but us India had a large potential market 
, mtendod to sell the excess t ja by conducting ‘a propaganda. For -.Bo*. purpoM- 
,‘V 1,1 ; P/bpoeed to increase tiio lea cess ‘ collected tho export of mi Horn eight 
imna , t 0 twelve annas per hundred pounds. 

w<w as also the'pill in tho shape it omorgml 
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Yaja Ghazafiafar Ali moved the adjournment motion urging a public enquiry into 
the Karachi firing incident and said that so far as the firing was concerned, it was unrival¬ 
led and despicable and as a loyal subject he was the most anxious that Government 
should infuse confidence amongst the public. He called it a tactical move on the part 
of i lie Government to issue their statement just a day after the Assembly had adjour¬ 
ned sine die.*Inferring to the issue before the House Kaja Ghazanfar personally conde¬ 
mned the action of Abdul Qaiyum and appealed to the House to avoid introducing com- 
mnnal considerations into the debate. He pointed out that the leading Muslims of Karachi 
had ref isod an opportunity of placing their viewpoints before the authorities and that the 
statement issued after the visit of the Home Member of the Bombay Government to 
Karachi and' thence to Delhi with the Governor was purely the Government version 
and would not satisfy the public. The casualties showed that thirtyseven were killed 
red including a woman and seven hoys of whom five died 1 
If Government were convinced that they had taken the" necessary precautions aud 
acted rightly, then why should they hesitate to face an enquiry. 

Mr. Kknparde supporting the motion said that he did so in the hope of being 
able to discover the third party which usually brought about these troubles and 
escaped. Ho wanted the Government to punish properly this third party. 

Mr. Hallett, Home Secretary, supplemented the information already given in the 
Bombay'Government’s communique and said that the main reason why the Govern¬ 
ment had come to the conclusion that it was unnecessary to have an enquiry was 
ti at the hi ts in this case were comparatively simple. They had been fully ascortaiued 
from local officials by the Home Member of the Bombay Government who arrived at 
Karachi on March 28 and loft on 30th and as t i had occurred within a limit l 

time and a limited area the facte were easily obtained. On the other hand when tho 
Government appointed an enquiry in riots like those at Cawnporo tho reason was that 
t .'-y b id l isted long and spread over the entire town. He had no reason to suppose 
that Bombay Government were in any way concealing facts. Thev had stated tho 
casualties which occurred both in Government liospitalaud outside and had not concea¬ 
led tho regrettable fact that five small boys were killed, probably accidentally. The 
local officials in view of the excited « . of feelings had rightly decided on secrecy 

regarding the execution. 

A : for the charge why local leaders had not been taken into confidence, the Home 
Secretary recalled how the District Magistrate had earlier consulted the local leaders 
but found he w is unable to accept their suggestions. Secondly, considering how a 

a tn * mob at tho cemetery removed the body it was certain that local leaders 

Mould not have exercised sufficient control over the mob. 

When it was found that a mob of twentythousand was advancing towards the citv, 
policemen armed with lathis and the British regiment were posted to interrupt then 
progress. The policemen were drii I Then tho platoon of British soldiers 

advanced with fixed bayonets. They drove the crowd back to a short di lance and 
returned to the orginal position and fired only one shot first, [f the crowd had been 
peaceful <h.*y would have dispersed, but the way thev attacked a police sergeant and 
ill * honorary magistrates and advanced showed that thev were cot peaceful It was 
only when the platoon stood the danger of being overwhelmed that firing was ordered 
ithoritiee saved the town of Karachi from a far greater disaster 
than tho loss of lives caused by the firing. 

Pandit P. N. Saprv condemned the habit of extolling a murderer wore ho be a 
religious fanatic or a patriot, lie folt Government would have been in a stronger posi¬ 
tion if they had agreed to an enquiry. 

ft 

in Ki 

•ip the embers and pocsibly have another communal riot. He wanted ( 
j.ivo realms for tho police leaving a crowd of two to throe thousand at the 
Mr. V V. Kahkar said that he could not 


i it they uaa agreed to an enquiry. 

flu* speak«.*i 1 would condemn the crowd collected to honour a murderer. 

jy.u jJaiiQ'lur Mathura Prassad Mohrotra said that at present, communal fooling- 

Karachi were \or> high and it was not advisable to hold an enquiry now and rako 


mthonties took propei 


not. He wanted Government to 
three thousand at the graveyard. 

. , . . -- .,v.pport the motion as after reading the 

A.mrnuniq ho lwl come to tho conclusion that too Karachi 
non al a time when communal feelings had run high 
Nyod tfoflauin Imam said that Urn question before*the Ho 
o the situation and not a oonunuuul issue and ho stifi boiio 
had adopted preventive measure tho situation would liavo been 
Hycd Af Padthah said that it was perfectly clear that tb 
iii to-day % ware not satisfactory, Even respc 


pul 


o wav. the niishandiag 
d that if Government 
verted. 

explanations contained 
licxusn who had ever* 
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regard ’for the maintenance of law and order felt that firing was excessive and they 
were not questioning the legitimacy of the Government taking adequate even forcible pre¬ 
ventive measures in a diftieult occasion, but that they genuinely felt that the pre¬ 
caution., taken in K ir.- hi were insufficient aud required*to be thoroughly into. 

Sir Henry Craile gave reasons why the Government decided not to hold an on- 
quiry. He said that Mr. Hussain Imam’s speech provided one argument against tin* 
enquiry, namely, that Mr. Hussain Imam had already mado up his mind that the 
Government had first fomented trouble and then fired on a defenceless mob to establish 
another Jallianwalla Bagh. Answering Mr. Mehrotra’s points, the Homo Mo mi m said 
that the nature of tho area round the graveyard proved that it was perfectly useless 
for the police to attempt to disperse the mob. Secondly, the fact that only two rounds 
were fired by each soldier at a time when the mob was practically on the top of 
them showed that minimum firing had been used. Sir Henry recalled* the story of Delhi 
riots of 1927. In this case, concluded Sir Henry, a most careful enquiry had sfiown i) at 
no mistake was mado in handling this most deplorable and unfortunate incident. M > o 
over the Government were convinced that it would bo impossible within a reasonable 
space of time to establish ati atmosphere of impartiality and communal cordialiw in 
which alone such an enquiry could successfully function. 

The delate was talked out and the House* adjourned. 


Dedate os the Finance Bill 

11th. APRIL The certified Finance Bill was discussed in the Council to-dav when 
the• non-official attendance was fair. 

With a brief speech Mr. P. C\ Tallents , Finance.Secretary, moved the second reading 
of the Hill. Ho referred to the delay in the passage of the Bill in the Lower House 
and drew attention to the crop of amendments now tabled. 

Pandit P. N. Sajjrti entered a protest against the procedure adopted by Govern- 
nient regarding tho Bill and wondered what effect the speeches in the Council would 
have on it. - The fiat had gone forth that the Bill should become a law of the land. 

Pandit Sapru , proceeding, refused to share tho responsibility for a certified bill 
uml laid the responsibility for tho deadlock created over it on the shoulders of Govern- 
! n ? ur '. cou i euded that Government could have postponed tho restoration of the 
l’eXPor* an , made a permanent surplus or have utilised the revenue surplus of 
ilb>4-Jo tor reducing the burden of taxation as desired by the Lower \)\• 

better still Government could have convened a conference with the party leaders ;n 
both Houses and accepted the most essential demands before resorting to cm lifiontioii. 

Government had instead ignored tho viows of, eyery party, whether obstni 
nun-obstructive, including even the European group/ and thus encouraged disbelief hi 
constitutional action and Parliamentary methods of Government. 

Coming to the Finance Bill tho speaker wanted tho reduction, of tho salt duly and 
exemption of tax on incomes below two thousand and reduction of postal i.i(«*s. li 
tiie finance Member was not prepared to accept these suggestions, tfiov would Imc 
n<> alternative but* to vote against the Bill at this stage and at subsequent*stages 
r Si rear, Law Member, rose to remove the imprersion cjoahnl l»\ Pandit 

, v : vbpru s speech that Oovornmont had iutondea a slight on this Council l»\ 
adoptmg tho procedure of certification. Ho gave the instances of recommendation and 
*yituicalion resorted to since 1923 in regard to the Finance Bill and in ilie case ol 
’"f^Bcng.vl (Criminal Law Amendment Bill in 1925. Any other . ouise would, Sn 

N. ^hvar. maintained, have led to a further waste of time ar. 1 further mv. s s d\ of 
jeelings. UofeiTiiiff to Pandit Sapru's remark about Sir James Grieg’s spec h in the \-seiu 
r N i * lr '’ ar - said tll:d & ]V James Grigg had never refused to accopl the deoKion 

ti *» Assembly because the Opposition was prompted bv methods ofoostnu n n. On 
'lye other 1 and,.Sir .l.vir ~ Grig-, had made it. clear that he was not aeo ptin the d- 
oruons r>f tho inion, they worn unjust on tho merit* of 

eusu Oil tho question of cooperation Sir. N. N. siicni advised Pandit Sapiu to real lie* 
ypceclr of Mr. Bhulahtiai Uesai that the British fvale ruined India and in.n f n< / . 

V’l• position there would not do anything to help that rule (the pre.u ut Oo\.*miiu. .:» 
India i; I - mjIo desire of the Oppo. ition in the Assembly was to unr si ou , 

I 1 llCa would render resort to emergency powers accessary aud that in the nan: • of 
' naked autocracy of tin Government ’. 

Mr. 1). Glurhtone (Ben >il Chamber of t unimorce) supported 'hr in< h ■; ** 

• 'ion ol t'n Bill. Bui he eritii ft 

ivt e m not accepting any ol the amendments adopted bv the Lower bouse, sh i , 

U 
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a '?, doubt an expert in his lino of business, but his unbendiug attitude 
mds all forms of counter suggestions was not one which would promote the atmos- 
plwio ol co-operation. Sir George Schuster was wioug in giving a pledge of restoration 
'V -' semce Sid *2 cut, but Sir James Grigg did not seem to have inadc as great a 
effort as was possible to rectify the position. The mercantile commuu t v had bee 
P assin S through-a period of depression. Not only had they ,all suffered shiary euts in 
some cases reaching twenty-five per cent, of their salaries, but mauv thousands of 
Euroncau and Indian employees had lost their posts and their entire Ss of 
hvehliood. The European community was in favour of the restoration of salary cut 
i at there had been a grave miscarriage of justice in the manner it bad been restored ’ 
it Ra,Bn '‘ adur Lala Mathura Prasad Alehrotra ssid that it was an insult to the 
H aiso to bung in a certified measure. Emergency taxes were resorted to for a short 
p -ii ' l, and there-was no justification for continuing them. Why there was hurry of 

ESeT^feinV , ^ t,ng ^ rcst0riDg salai ' y cuts when people were see- 

v . ] A a J a ® h( < zna f ar Al\ feared that tlio Government had bungled over the Finance 
hlv an attl ^, ld ? ?, f '8 uorm n every single amendment pressed by the Assem¬ 

bly. Up did not agree that the Congress party was obstructive in its attitudo in the 


Assembly, for mauy Bills were approved *by ‘'that' party without calling a division 
A.is not the Independent party obstructive? AVas not the European group obstructive? 

J W adlBh p ™* ad : the new Education Member and leader IheHbSw 
he w^chSr ( S 0V6rWn ° nt 8 I)06ition iu abriof maideu s l )ee eh at the Snsion of whfeh 

w ° i aB0 ot sult ,ta x the Kunwar Salieb related the political bistorv and sontiim oi 
•re it but how wen, ho Government to make up the loss of tlueo amlThalf orores 
had tho Government blv’a dooisk 

u»y": 

ss &&s£Si 1, ’ s ins; z 

but to Sai(i th, i t Au thi ty eftr llie House was being asked not even to 

1 J *■ ^ carcase of the bioanco IJiil to the usual dostin'itinn Rill 

... Its recommended and certified form was nothing but a dead hon.o Th " B,l ‘ 

on a - 1 “hTtlSTnm^'^t iU t0 > ustif ? ^ taxation, it must be 

I sss 

idyadXi artS3S lt it r SSf k^T 1 •■•sand - 

principles. Tho House then^lffVttoMUL haT# *""* ****** ^ thhw 

tl '^^wc-^SciTedonttom SifTho^^n 7°^“^ India with abasin .f 

n V;:: o of the Government the 

n«uffii?K“S«£KS dSS SnoSH f;° i lioy - a l accu !f ! the Government of 
in the .-pm market! Wm ™nei“r wfc dJ man ' jr of Phasing goid 

that ll.o soil,.,, of gold would have ro, eivid , s,jv^b Hv f rui ' w un,J , 1,0 calculated 
am ,nut of viorllng which they sold. vU ncaily thirty orores moro for tho same 

to^the °J ««« from 

jr T " tho tLltfuSf A,war for a 

h.o y, ‘t;. v^r*^do,w“i,Xi ltt widie h !i thu ,,ud rr y i,,,;uule ,md b °° n 

1 that 'Government ;l,Jd ,n,-S'the‘ n "! 

> WiU IS Jett* ii. the Brit h I'mliunem drawn on tll«> a^dnal th ° hnaacml 



Mr. P. C. Tallents , Finance Secretary, replying to the debate answorel the point; 
raised by Syod Hossain Imam. He pointed out that tlie control of the currency was 

now in the hand-; of the Reserve Bank. He expected the rate of interest on Govern¬ 

ment Provident Fund next year would be lower than this year. There was no 
for more silver being in possession of Government as they already had ninety crores 
worth of silver and that was why sales of silver were taking place/ 

Tho Finance Secretary’s motion for consideration of the certified Finance Bill was 
passed, ten members of mostly of tho Progressive Party opposing it, two members 
(Syed Mahomed Padshah and Mr. Mahmud Suhrawardy) remaining neutral and thirty 
members voting for it. 

Rai Bahadur Ramsaran Das then made a statement as leader of tho Progressive 

Party. He said : tt The Bill is a certified and recommended one. Under tho "present 

Government of India Act it cannot be changed even by tho Governor-General unless 
he is prepared to withdraw tho present Bill and introduce a fresh measure. We shall 
take no further part in the discussion of the Bill. We shall of course record our vote 
against it at all stages.” 

Accordingly no amendment was moved and in less than two minutes all the clauses 
to the Bill with schedules were put and carried, about ten members crying dissent 
every time. 

On the third reading of the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General thirty- 
two membors voted for and ten against. 

Raja Ghaxnafar Ati voted against the me!ion for consideration but voted for the 
passage of tho Bill. 

Mr. Mahmud Suhraicardy who remained noutral iu tho second reading voted for the 
passage of the Bill. 

The Council at this stago adjourned. 

Sut Import Duty Act 

17th APRIL;—Mr. P. C. Tallents moved consideration of the Bill further to 
extend tho operation of tho Salt (Additional) Import Duty Act of 1931. llo said that it 
merely extended tho operation of the existing Act "for one moro year without 
prejudice to any of the interests concerned. If any representation was received on tlm 
subject duri year it would receive full consideration. 

Aftor a (opting a motion conveying message of loyalty to H, M. the King, the Coun¬ 
cil adjourned sine die . 
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The Legislative Assembly 

Introduction 

The opening day of the Budget Session of the Legislative Assembly 
at New Delhi was an eventful day by reason of the presence ( in white 
Gandhi caps ) .of the Congress Party which had stayed away from the 
Legislature for some time, and been engaged in a fight with the powers 
that be with its weapon of civil disobedience. On the very first day, 
Mr. Satyamurti of the Congress Party brought a censure motion on a 
confidential circular that had been issued by the Government of India 
regarding the activities of the proposed Village Industries Association 
of Mahatma Gandhi. The motion was talked out, the Chairman having 
refused to apply the closure asked for by the Congress and Nation¬ 
alist Parties. But the debate was interesting, and we shall do well to 
let the main actors say in part their own parts, 

Said Mr. Satyamurti— 

Tho assumptions underlying tho circular were either untrue or misleading or exa¬ 
ggerated. It. was clear that the Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
the Council-entry programme the Nationalist Party move of Pandit Malaviya, the 
.socialist programme and lastly on Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from tho Congress. 
On all these the Government to their surprise found tho Congress did not ^ split but 
°J 1 the other hand found the Congress by tho changes made in its constitution that it 
'yas better equipped to carry on political or Parliamentary work. And then it feared 
tnat the Oo would bv the Village Industries Association identify themselves with 
t no masses. The circular prooeeds to givo instructions to frustrate it. Mr. Gandhi 
had affirmed that tho village industries work was non-political but the Government 
through the circular most unjustly and unfairly attributed a motive. 

Ou the Government side Sir Henry Craik did not deny tho issue 
of the confidential circular and said— 

that the circular was confidential and contained tentative views of tho Government cl 
i as one newspaper described it, it meant that the Government wore talking 
ln private. Sir Henry Craik claimed that ho had chapter and verso to prove the facts 
mentioned in the circular. However, ho confined his attention to the gravemeu of die 
charge that Government were not justified in treating with suspicion and distrust this 
no.v feature of Congress work, namely, the AU-lndia Village Industries Association and 
that Government should treat, it as a non-political economic body. * * * 

Acharya Kripalani, General Secretary of tho Congress, had also stated in tho Press 
that the Association was aimed at creating revolution to proceed from tho villages. This 
Ua * direct from the horse’s month. Could then tho Government be blamed for mifing 
tho view it had taken and point ng out tho dangerous potentialities of the organisation V 
If, however, later developments showed that the organisation was purely economic, 
Government would not withhold co-operation from it. But so long as tuo Congress 
maintained its rm -out attitude towards civil disobedience, Government was justified in 
iwlnug its ag elite to watch the move carefully. 

Another debate of interest was that on the adjournment motion of 
Mr. N. C. Bardoloi regarding the deteutiou of Mr. Sarat Ch. Bose, a 
duly elected member of the House, who had beeu summoned by tho 
Goycrnor-General to attend the session. Tho motion rained the question 
priviloge, constitutional precedent and propriety. The mover said 
Uve give the Press summary) -* 

Ur, * V mat * rl °f foot, despite no proof again ! Mt. Homo dorpito his challenge lft the 
• lucing any proof substantiating ttiufr charges again:,I him, the 

maw# of, a tiibunal consisting of a High Court Judge and tho law members of the 
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INTRODUCTION 

eminent of India and tlie Bengal Government Mr. Bose had been still detain* 1 
under regulation III. The mover asked—under what law was he summoned to aitei 
the Assembly ? The Regulation III was enacted by the Government of India, but how 
could it supersede a Parliamentary Act ? Under the provision of the Government oi 
India Act, ho was called upon to join the Assembly duties, but the Government of 
B n al t it at naught. Could the Bengal Government do that, and if so, under what 
law, asked the mover. Proceeding, Mr. Bardoloi said when a man was detained on 
suspicion, lie sometimes was allowed to live as a free man in another province. The 
speaker aid not understand why it was not possible in Mr. Bose's case. What would 
he tho harm if he was permitted to come to Delhi and perform duties as a member of 
tho Assembly ? 

Sir Nripen Sircar, the Law Member, said in reply :— 


Sir N. N. Sircar said that tlie question of privileges had been raised. According 
to Mayo’s Parliamentary Practices it had been laid down over and over again that no 
subordinate legislature created by the Imperial Statute enjoyed the powers and privileges 
beyond those given by the Statute. 

Sir Cowasji —Then does it mean that wo have no privileges above"those of ordinary 
citizens ? 

Sir N. N. Sircar —The Act has conferred the right of freedom of speech to mem¬ 
bers and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Enquiry an amending Statute was 
passed giving members immunity from arrest in certain circumstances. That amend¬ 
ment showed that any privileges to bo acquired must be sanctioned by the Statute and 
tho British Parliament’s privileges based on custom did not accrue to a subordinate 
legislature. 


Tho Law Member proceeded to add that if Mr. Bose thought that 
his personal rights had been infringed under circumstances, it was 
open to him to move the court for redress. Ho also denied that the 
summons of the Governor-General had any legal force: it was merely 
an invitation to attend. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai ably contested the position as taken up by the 
Law Member. We would, however, only refer to the summary 
of his arguments as given in p. 108. He distinguished between two kinds 
nf privileges— those of the House and those of an individual member, 
The privilege of a member was implicit and inherent in the very posi¬ 
tion to which he had been elected under nu Act of Parliament.* 

Tho motion was carried by G4 votes as against 58— the first Congress 
victory. 

Sir Abdar Rahim was elected President of tho Assembly by TO 
votes as against 62 secured by the rival Congress candidate. 

Ou January 24. llis Excellency the Viceroy addre°scd the House, 
j'he speech traversed a very wide ground beginning with King* i 
Jubilee Fund, and such vital matters as Indians in South Africa, 
India’s Educational System, Agricultural Research, Dairy Industry, 
Sugar, Telephone and Air Transport, Labour Legislation, Exchange 
otc. As regards Indo-British Trade Agreement, wo shall do wall 
to quote H. E/h observations :— 

As hou’ble members of this House are no doubt aware, the trade nmvomimf 
bot\vu< n India and tho United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawu in 11)32 related 
I'nlv to such goods as were subject to non-protective or non-ooneesMourtl Mh of 
TUoro was signed on the 9th or this month a supplementary Agreement bet ween 
1 L ,°.government of India and His Majesty’s Government in tho united Knivmri. 
vvincli covers tho important Ib id of protected commodities which was left unnnh.-liod 
ey tho main Agreement of 193’J. It is iu the nature of things that ilm laid 
tint /ir 1 uharftrior from the earlier onn. It relates not so much to 

•Manli ‘treatment of spooilic commodities ns to the general principles roveming tho 
< ; u>rei/.o of on, present |,i.iiov of db.oviminutinp pivo-• m. It is tho Imv .*1 »m 
^ernmem that the clear and imoquivocM v o m.-m , i the tar ill Hi. v eon.niiuM m 
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idea had the support of the 


Agreement will remove any lingering doubts or suspicions and help to 
an era of goodwill and friendliness with profound benefit to the trade aud 
political relations of Great Britain and India. 

In this connection we should like, however, to the debate on this 
question on the 29th January and following, P. 117. 

As representing the general non-official position, we shall reproduce 
the summary of Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerji’s (Congress Nationalist) 
observations 

■ though the Curzon Government and the Fiscal Commission had refused to endorse 
the policy of Imperial Preference and the Assembly protested against its introduction 
by back door in 1927 aud 1930 the Agreement had introduced three new principles. 
Firstly, the application of the principle of discriminatory protection had been restrict¬ 
ed ; secondly, India had been committed to a principle of safeguarding British industrv 
mid thirdly, India had parted power to negotiate a trade agreement with other coun¬ 
tries on a free basis.- 

To return to the Viceroy’s Speech. 

It made an optimistic forecast of the possibilities of the new India 
Constitution Bill based on the J. P. C. R. 

Free your minds of these and let your thoughts centre on the great principles 
which have increasingly asserted themselves, until they have dominated the scheme 
They are the foundations ou which the scheme is built, Provincial Autouoinv in 
Lia and Federation comprising the whole continent 

Then having claimed that the latter 
Princes, the speech was thus concluded : 

T am satisfied • that the scheme gives to India the opportunity to which 
rhe so earnestly aspires to mould her future nearer to her heart's desire. Parliament 
may make modifications in’this or that direction during the while the schbrae 

idorati in the ensuing months. Let Indh.n leaders work 
tn secure changes or , improvements on points to which they attach importance 
UP l counsel them in all earnestness to take the scheme as the only likely path in 
:u.v period of time that, wo can yet foresee to bring within their reach the great ideal 
of All-Indian Federation. / 

In the beginning of February there was a lively debate (made lively 
by reason of the Communal Award) on the J. P. C. R. \Ve shall 
»u«n y refer here to Mr. Bhulabhai Desai’s following observations: 

Ihoie are tom- aspects of every good constitution, namely, the right of external and 
• ’ 1 r. id A hi i ho right of control of external relations, the right of controlling the Cur- 
i v and Exchange, the right of-the fis at poli and the right of the day-to-day ad- 
innnstrat oil, But by a stroke of the pod these important features have been put under 

le.fi to us V We cannot even control our Currency aud 
JCxuJiange. r |heu u c are left at the discretionary powers, special responsibilities and the 
Right of veto of the ' Governor-General. Added to these, there are the two Chambers 
In fa«t, there rcnviins no responsibility at the Centre. The constitution shuts out all 
possibility of the growth of Indian talents although we possess talents. re raih 
Bcsai said * u Thoro is nothing to choc.se between the Provinces an<l 
the Contic. ^nGuv i- being taxed 1o the utmost onpaciry, Yet under tin* nnmrv I 

■ 

1 ' devil and the doep (tee with the < 

Win. th. II- c.vLa.n-dmaiy power-, m the <010 side ;md tin, protoot. -I . rv i.' „ 

othor. i Ley will h»; |mt >11 a position qf utter helplessness. Why ooufet this uruvin.- I 
auionoJiiy, he- a Aed t • v ‘ 1 

Mr. Jinnah, as representing the Mohammadao Ground, stuck to bi ' 
I'l.tmituua) p:un and would not budge from it. Wo quote below the fin d 
result:, of the three-day debate-. 

Ti e first put t of Mr. Bhulabhai Desalt apQfcuImstit, which only, referred to the I 
l ‘. V. Import uud. not mentioned anything- about the. Uommtiaal Award, was nut'to‘vet-’ 
aud doloatcd by 72 agaiust 61 votes. • 1 1 1 vou 
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„ TWe wore altogether 4 divisions. Tlio second part of Mr. Desai's amendment 
L Ik® r c aC< l ep ln i g *'°r rejecting the Commnnal Award, which he moved as an amendment 
to too hrtt part of Mi*. Jinnah’s amendment was lost by 84 to 44 votes. 

Pflrrii? I ,°| ^ r - Jinnah's amendment accepting the Communal Awn ul was 

ofSr ilnp to 10 v ? tes ’ Congressmen remaining neutral. The second and third parts 
74 votes to 58* a J aendmen * re : Provincial Autonomy and Federation wor: passed by 


Ihe Congress Nationalist Party, headed by Mr. Aney, took an uncom- 
piomismgly hostile attitude in relation to the Communal Award and 

.. e ^ ou ? ress attitude of neutrality ('‘neither accept nor reject") in rela¬ 
tion to it. 

We need not in particular refer to the Non-official Bills introduced, 
u pass on at once to the Budget. On P. 182 begins an account of 

T tS. 8810D L OD the Rai| way Budget for 1935-36 presented bv Sir 
lore. For 1935-36 budget anticipates deficit on commercial 
1 - s “ ate e 10 bnes taken together of nearly 2 crores...thc commercial 
visaged°by Sir^oleph* 1 ^^ budget.” The general position was thus eu- 

Sft te p?e r 4?s e « 

notwithstanding Ho^Sd:- Slt ‘° a ° f **“1 

lengthy pTnod °» an 7 I alae ’ must extend over a sufficiently 

picture of the whotn T«trin^ fl v d,8 t° rtl ^ «&«?<» of temporary causes and giro a true 
with 19'iu UR r -Taking broad results, it will be seen that m the 12 years *wid ue 

working ofill^J 031 ' 8 ° f ..Prosperity and 6 of the adversity, the net result or tl.o 
prove correct Tib cornmercial « nd strategic, will, ,f our presei esiim itos 

tion fund of 41 u° f 14 cror r es and an accumulated balance in the depre.-ia- 

future, wo shall ih a „n 4 ha l . orore jS In othe / words, during the long period of v.uving 
workiug e^euL nro^n^ r a n6t mc . omo , of oyer a cron a year after meeting 
borrowed capital’ pnmdlDg for tGOruin S depreciation and paying interest in full on 

is 15 cror^^^intiiL 1 ? 35 * 36 , ».>*«•; tUan in , rp cent ? oars - Totol sum provided 
attu allowing for reduction of stores balances by three-fourth orore. 

run ao 1 tb ^bulabhai Desai who carried, his motion reducing to me 
rupee the estimates for the Railway Board, said 

Jwfl-tT 1 * RaUw ?k ®?*rd outlived its usefulness and aom^ other 

we insist'on l U , bet T Indians, he declared, “maintain those railwrv md 

directed hi^aT i u , ain } fo lllauii i° thorn and detemine their p'diev.” JUDc-ii 
,llb attacli to the proposed Statutory Railway authority. V J 

for o 8, Sir J» me s Grip? introduced the Financial Stab met 

»»ndtat*hSi? l0Wta « '' >r K ‘- Ve " u « “ d s- 

The final position for 1936-30 is thus as follows 


Revenue 
Expenditure 


90,19 lakhs 
88.09 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

dealing Vitb j / inaucc , Member proceeds to explain his prop,-sals fu- 

‘be a(Lue l till P !"l cm ’ 5l ] ! acfl ant K-vpated in 19854)6 and with 
-orued balance of 3,89 lacs left over from previous years. 

budget ol'! 1 . f - sa ^' anything here on the geueral diflounxiou on tlio 

Catcd. Thus Mr! H^P^od ,,nC9 ot critic ‘ 91n «W. however, b, ii.dt- 
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^v^Atain^d that if the economic condition of India -was to he strengthened the 
„„.j -way.to achieve it was to raise the' internal 'purchasing power- and drastically cut 
down the bleated military expenditure. The Government should adopt an active policy 
of industrial development and the present method of tariff enquiry and legislation- was 
too slow and unsuited to the changed conditions. He wanted protection against indus¬ 
try in Indian. States dumping goods in British India-. Mr. Mody pleaded for cinema 
industry- fer which there was enormous future. He warned the Government if the 
salt import-duty was abolished they would be inflicting a great enjury on the industry 
developed in Aden by the toil and capital of Indians. He said the export of distress- 
gold was stinking in the nostrils of every Indiau. Tie feared that' the one orore 
granted for rural uplift might be frittered away in showy undertakings. Concludin', 
he said the limit of taxation had reached and the spectre of middle class unemploy¬ 
ment devour them all. Sir James Grigg is a realist. "VVliat sort of economic future 
<-"> -s he envisage for the country if his balance sheet is to be overweighted bv one 
miglo item, namely, military expenditure and if industrial development is not‘to be 
vigorously pursued and if agricultural indebtedness is to bo continued. Let him adopt 
a vigorous policy of industrial development and save India from the stronghold of 
military budget. 

Then, another sample— 

Sir Leslie Hudson leader of the European group, while congratulating Sir James 
Grieg on the oudget the style of which was reminiscent of Lord Snowden’s referred 
.a t*i'3 financial position of Bengal and said Bengal could not expect a return to 
solvency unless it received the whole or a larger percentage of jute export duty. 


1 - manual instability was one of the most potent causes of political unrest in that 
provinces. ;ui Leslie Hudson paid a tribute to Sir Philip Chetwode for having 

.1 educed the military PStmmtAO hv ninn nrnrno arvrl QO lol.hr, 1 n _ _1 It , »® 


ieduced the military estimates by nine crores and 32 lakhs or 17 per cent, holped by 
tuj low price of grains which could not be expected to continue much longer 
Referring to the disposal of the non-recurrent surplus, Sir Leslie Hudson remarked 
-hat this balauoe had resulted from emergency taxation. The proper course 
would have been to restore half of the salary cut and removo the surcharges bv half 


Iti conclusion we should liko to draw pointed attentiou to the 
general ♦rend of the budget speeches from the Opposition benches, the 
amendments moved and carried by them, and to the closing remarks 
of the Finance Member re : Congress responsiveness and co-operation, 
the following words of the Finance Member may be here reproduced 
Sir James Griag contended that it could not be denied that the Opposition had 
beriii trying T -> make public business difficult and asked: tt lt is unreasonable to hold 
t -a. so lory, Tr ie policy of the Opposition is obstructive and destructive so long must 
the uovernment resort to special powers conferred upon thorn by law V” (Pandit Pant 

Thecal i oJl o'[ m0tive ' w ^y y° u * iave * adopted this attitude. 

Sit Junes Grigg y Our position is clean When there is a change of heart (Mr 


fi 1f Iy ir V s !i r€l J J Pon»ibility.” 8ir James Grigg, proceeding, saidltV-n true 
that the position both of tLo Government aiul the Opposition was intractable under thn 
p> .’sent con -i -mu. Under a democratic Government the Finance Member browht a 

of majority, support. Hero tho Government hid ^ 


\i -. can alt c^rc-r that tb-. (jil ting constitution is tho most unsatisfactory <MV 
at r coming is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, the 
tut ion ’i i.l pht o ft fai larger meurmre of responsibility on tie minister ., n tn ! 

"■ . . . . That is alter all the burden Jf r omplafnt °of the (SS 0 “tha^Sn ‘ 

jo i wish nor turn us out under tfio new const it finn $ 0U ' 

! ’SOLfJSf SSL 


to legislature's. That is 
cun neither make 

;STd'S»rte **> - *«■-* 1 «■« 
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Budget Session— New Delhi—21st. January to 9th. April 1935 

Govt. & Mahatma’s Village Scheme* 

Scenes romhuscent of the old Swarajist days minus the presence of outstanding 
stalwarts like 1 audit Motilal Nehru and Mr. V. J. Patel were witnessed at New Delhi 
on the 21 at. January 1935 when Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai and his party in white Gandhi 
caps as also other members of the House took the oath on the opening da 

Sl'sSKin nf Ihn T \. ...1 1 _ _ 1 _ ^ r . r i X 1 -1 - 



the Government of India for the issue of a’ circular* in connection with Mahatma 
^ancuus village Industries Association was accepted by the Chairman, Sir Henry 
ounoy. Sir Henry Oraik did not deny the issue of a circular and, on behalf of the 
Government, welcomed a debate. 

& heated debate the motion was talked out, the Chairman havii 
ippjy the closure asked for by the Congress mid Nationalist members, 
mul 1 * coul ’se of tho debato Mr. tiatyamurthi quoted extracts from the circular 
(’nruSf 1 a ^. betrayed an amount of suspicion uu worthy of an v dec oik 

rnment i r l 10 attitude of the Government which was novor tirou of 

11 ' i rate vvith tho Government in working for the masses and 

} ) 0 J? uar ^orders attempted to throw themselves seriously in work they would 
i * i 0lr * movo .J l ] 1 d order Govornmont officials not to give co-operation to them. 
1 , 1 , 1 ,” b< ? '^possible to carry on any work in India if tho Government were * 

thn^^K PUar r i not b y what said and did but what they imagined In be 

ino rnotives of leaders. 

^Theassumptionsunderlying the circular were either untrue or misleading or ewi- 
p' * v> : ' ‘•'h 1 .'!* th. i tho Government had expected Bombay Congress to split on 
K m i J10U “ entr y ' rr ammo tho Nationalist Party move of Pandit Mala ivn, tho 

On * ii vi l ,l0 ^ ramn }v ail d lastly on Mahatma Gandhis retirement from tin? Congress, 
on f h, , G^nunent to their surprise found the Congress did not split but. 

Wi ( ! r .S r ^ fouiH tho b y the changes made in its constitution Him it ;v;.s 

' .!*V . , c fy , 011 political or Parliamentary work. And then it for. iv I that 

mac<iAQ , 1 ^nln >s W 9 U H hy tho Village Industries Association identifv themselves with Iho 
>uul affirrY;! l wi° l i’ C ii ar to give instructions to frustrate it. Mr. ' Garni hi 

Hinm . t the village industries work was non-political but tho Gowrnnmnt 

nroceivi vV l ? <1 !* 0 } lla . r I most unjustly and unfairly attributed a motive. Tho circular 
Ku U) stat0 tI . iat Mahatma Gandhi had succeeded to bring 
inLi one organisation at least under one leader. 


divergent elements if 


*Aooo 


ttiijjwiuiiuu ajuu. uiai uit’y <ut>Vi ISSIU.U oil Villi UK 

acting that every effort .hould bo nuido to fore- 
reliable .authority that the Government of India 


of Tndln 3 '' 1 / 1 ^ *° tbe Hemhay correspondent, of the “Hindustan limes” the. Guwinm 't 
- a serious view of Gandhi jt’a programme of rural uplift through 
to thoir bjni .V ' ^ diago Industries Association and that, they also issued ‘ 

Rt^n r? officers throughout. India directing —.— * 

had o«l ngJ ‘ OS ? acti ' rilies - He stated on roli»„.a .. F 

the to British Government that tlie new programme adopted hv 

npthiug°but an°Lstufo I rii^l industries couplod with purlimnontar> work was 

, a ud to regain the prestigo 
Also represented by the Gov 
. an unprecedented scale w 
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Henry Craik —Is that not true ? 
iSaijamurthi —Not. only true but 


[new del 


* 8 L 


correct. If you in the 


v— • j ■»*«. ...... whovjw ii iuu m mo Government benches 

follow one leader tind vote to order why should not we ? All your talk about peace and 
goodwill is tall tain aud when we co-operate in village uplift vou suspect our motives 
Sir Henry Craik took the earliest opportunity of explaining the Government posi¬ 
tion. He claimed that he did not follow the example of his predecessor in a similar 
case in 1929 and avoid a debate on a circular which had obviously been stolen or sold 
or obtained through some illicit process. He welcomed the debate and added ■ “There 
is nothing in this circular of which we are ashamed and which we intend to with¬ 
draw. The Home Member said that Government wore enquiring as to how the matter 
ba ’ leaked. So far as enquiries had gono it did not happen in Delhi. However if the 
culprit was discovered he would exact the retribution allowed by law. Sir ’ Henrv 
vi.dk said that the circular was confidential and contained tentative views of the Go 
comment of India and as one newspaper described it, it meant that the Government 
wav talking in private. S-v Henry Craik claimed that ho had chapter and verse to 
prov- the facts mentioned in the circular. However, ho confined his attention to the 
graven,on of the charge that. Government were not justified in treating with suspicion 
atrl distrust fius new feature of Congress work, namely, the All-India Village Industries 
Association and that Government should treat it as a non-political economic body 

'iKt? nolto *• pul »*> «*«** 


1 5 a • - .-——--— “ . opinion Government’s appreciation of “the Village 

Relation was correct Acharya Kripaloni, General Secretary of the Con- 
grt .s, had also stated m tho Press that the Association was aimed at creating revolu- 
tiou prot-ed from the villages This was direct from the horse’s mouth. Could 
Government be blamed for taking the view it had taken and pointing out the 
dangerous potentialities of the organisation. If, however, later developments* showed 
that the organization was purely economic, Government would not withhold co-operation 
fi om it. But so long as the Congress maintained its present attitude towards civil di 
obedience, Government was justified in asking its agents to watch the m vement 
t.Ai • Tuny (app 1 olso). 

Dr. Banerji (Bengal Nationalist) said that in India tho welfare of the people deuen- 
v:(! on he ,:•< mom welfare of the villages aud it was unfortunate that Government 
■" fa ‘ .? on ’ J nothing to reconstruct the villages. The Congress representing a large 
section of the people had come forward to take steps to revive village industries and 
:t v.a. not proper that Government should take up a hostile attitude. 

Pandit Uovi Vallabh Cant, Deputy Leader of the Congress Party, ■ { Sir 

Henry Oi-aik s Hpcoeh as outaimng quotations which were distorted and divorced from the 

ntion to indicate that Sir Henry Craik intoutionallv 
wanted to give the >1 wrong impression, but ti iraained that 

l 10 , had gi l wa „ . • I. However, it “was good 

1 .* lot eminent wore submitting to the force of world opinion and were keeping them.- 

ott] ? Pres ?' Paudit Pant from 

tli. niUof the \ illuge Industries Association wherein every member of the Assoeia- 


,.l,cto;.i aph .md .'evil ting after every ten miles from the beaten track into tho officially 
untrodden paths Moreover, I am told, the circular has some very interesting ren 
to make about i c'ood that comoth nnf omcid _ r «marire 


«t,-Mr»raa 

‘ ''•yniti,;. V]i.>ro ,s ,1 coils,ilutK.nal point wliich murt not bo oveSoolo^ 
Docs not the .mbject of /ilia*: industry fall within the sphere of th.- irVisfcrrH 
d.-i xr1me.it-; m tho provinces ? Bow ministers Kl with rein'd t), fl h i 1 
w) i *h treapabf es most frequently upon their domain ?” S ho Cllcill ar 


It 


TJ. p 
the 


Government took *>t 


ops to impress upon 


wa* albO understood that the 

Lollectois and Sub-Divisional Officers the necessity of their mating extensive tours in 
Mi -mi I. .ots or S'lh-DmaionB with a view to knowing more about the rural , « if 
H»n«. Jl.o Government wan understood to have further order, i that officeri sho M^^i* 
rural areas instead of camping on re I t was 

• !.e Hub-Divi: rmal Oflicers should have their own hoi for touring buvno<v “rnfr 019 ! 
tiovennnent offered to move the Government of India to 

ts cfodMic .-s for the purpose of conveyances that they would apply fo the 




of 
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‘htttes of hortjes also. Coinciding with Oandhiji’s village revival 
•ovciTuuo?it was regarded as signifieant. 1 


move 
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MR. SARAT BOSE’S DETENTION 


r as pledged not to participate in any campaign of civil disobedience but seek co- 
peration of all those capable to give assistance, irrespective of politics. 

Indian Mines Act Amend. Bill 

22nd. JANUARY :~Sir Frank Noyce introduced a Bill to-day to amend the Indian 
Mines Act which was the result of a resolution passed by the Central Legislature 
recommending the Government to examino the possibility of reducing statutory limit of 
nours m mines.. After this resolution was passed the local Governments and* interests 
y. ere consulted. Clause 2 of the Bill raised from thirteen to fifteen years the minimum ago 
lor employment in mines. The Inborn* Commission had recommended tho age of fouiteen, 
but the Government of India considered fifteen as desirable in view of the fact that full 
adult day can 'be worked by all who were not children and they believed that- the c hange 

proposed would give rise to no serious difficulty. Clause 3 made representation of 

mme workers on mining boards equal to that of employers and followed the recommend a- 
mn of the Labour Commission. As for.hours it was proposed to reduce the work above 
ground from sixty-hours a week to fifty-hour and from twelve hours dailv io ten hours 
I.*, i S T0UJQ(1 hours were reduced from twelve per day to nine hours. A 

spieau over of cloven hours for workers above ground had been provided in order to 
permit the grant of adequate rest intervals. 

Indian Naturalization Act Amend. Bill 

Tt iL ?t nr K ^ ra L }^ introduced the Bill to amend tlie Indian Naturalization Act. 
wWo i Q v t f e status of married women. It provided that a marrie 

vnttJf 0 * 1 acquired British Indian nationality during the marriage shall only 

viH: w? UC 1 1 nat,0Tiallt y she made a declaration of her desire to do so. It also 

1 nRR ? wo ™ an from the loss of British Indian nationality as a consequence of 

nationaiffl- } u: i 10n ? ht >; ller hus t>and unless by reason of the acquisition of a now 
nationally by her husband she also acquired that nationality. 

Mr. Sarat Bose's Detention 

d. 5®. Assembly then took up the discussion of the adjournment motion of Mr. A 7 . C. 

^ detention of Mr. Sarat C. Bose. The mover asserted that the 
from {S T^vontmg Mr. Sarat C. Bose, an elected member of the Assembly, 

nrivilirm !5^+i s duties as a member of the House, had seriously infringed the 
;?»*..•« , A Y S0 9 f t ilav J D £ tIlG services of a member elected by a constituency 
in t >»»V iimi < l0 - n ^ V ie constituency which elected him of being represents I 
that tho fnT’ J v ®£ ern ug to the history of Mr. Bose’s detention, the speaker stated 
under •R^mdof 0f Vft ^P ns °uinent were well-known. Ho had been detained 

-aind uff’ u ° f 1Si8 . f ° r a . on ?, time * At ^ time‘of the Assembly election it 
Mr TSl U ? tthero Y? s no , thm S in the Government of India Act which predated 
mouBlv ,!i IOn i- ? ciek “« election. He filed nomination paper and was imani- 
ILi 'T 1 whlch was gazetted by tho Government 
marnW bF w A as summonodl by the Govemor-Genoral to corne and tike his part as a 
(l , V u C ',t l h Assembly This was the state of things, added tho sneaker, which 
just before the Assembly commenced its session. But when Mr. Bose was 
detained S2! the Assembly, he was not allowed to do so, because ho was 

Baidoln ^ er /iegulafaon HI W hy was he then allowed to file nomination, asked Mr. 
UoIi Tf <r? rn ™ nt of India Act continued Mr. Bardoloi, is a foreign legifda- 
maii det i l ' V !, ( V> iallf \ r ^ 101 ' and there was no disqualification asignod therein to a 
against ivkiiT r Regulation ILL When tho Government has suspicion < n a roau 
under R*m?iT* * no P 1 ' 00 *’ ^ 1G Government lind it convenient to net him in 

vb. \ ^ogulation III As a matter of fact, despite no proof against Mr. Bose, despite 
Government for adducing t any proof^ substantiating their charges 


i A vrKuuiuou u 
nis challenge to the 



had 

^rnmoTi.vi I?;. 1 * ''w»w unacr wnw taw wus he 

of indA in 1 l u "' T h* Assembly. The Regulation III was enacted bv the Government 
(iovemmA«?^Tr » ^amentary Act V Under the provision of 

Government c ^ a ? >‘ a -!v 1 . U P°P to join the Assembly duties, but tho 

so, undor 
(Hinfyd on 

S <a '° ; Wlu,t 
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khil Chandra Dutt described Governments action as a 
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% 

th,Q>Lj 


„ •“'-r '"'“‘•noun <Ki:uu » a breach of faith, I_ _ 

■ E° se himself and Ins constituency were concerned. Mr. Bose wag duly no- 
Rid. His nomination was duly held valid after security, his election was gazetted 
and > i summons from JC E. the Viceroy to attend ‘the session (Mr. Britrakasa 

—his name was even called out yesterday by the Secretary). During all this time the 
Government raised no objection. But now. after the session has started, they would 
not allow him to come here. J 

, * v -. N .Sircar said that the question of privileges had been raised. According 

:? a -' 1 arl;a mental' v Practices it had been laid down over and over again 

ttAtnq subord ted by the -Imperial Statute enjoyed the powera 

,md privileges beyond those given by the Statute. J ‘ * 

ehizens ,^ wa ^ , ~ Then docs jt mean that we have no privileges above those of ordinary 

Sir N N. Sircar-pie Act has conferred the right of freedom of speech to mem- 
beis and as a result of the Muddiman Committee Enquiry an amending Statute was 
th ^ 018 u W,’ mlt 3 , , & f arrest in certain circumstances/ That, amend- 
V; ’y.'-'p * 1 , 1 P S ! ' rm ! e ^ s t0 b , e ac 3* ure d must be sanctioned by the Statute and 
li^ r!/ Vl r 1 s pn Ydoges based on custom did not aoorqe to a subord 
f,, ' vi 'V J ' ltnr “ Tasmania and Ceylon had raised the question and 

f ii.ul .» similar position. The Law Member maintained that even in England persons 

for' MrP^w' Jl * 16 aW Bim ^ ar *° *- be Ttegulation had no privilege of tho tied claimed 


for Mr. Bose. 

Mr. Bardoloi 


. ‘ v g* Sircar proceeding said that Vs^ 
is personal rights had 


•But can any detenue stand for election in England ? 

. » V HivAoimelitir* i -„ A * 1. . i. ... f. . V . . 


for summons by tho Governor-General 
him ...AA.-Air'"'' IT” “TI aau been infringed, then it was open to 

til a" 0 '? m Ul ° ■ ai “ 0 w »y as the Assembly was not a forum to protc't 
In 11 ! hr* rl-‘ * ? though immune from arrest under the Act of 1925 was yet arrested, 
tn tiii;, case the court should be moved. Again, what was the legal force of (he 
Governor-Genera! s summons which though called a summons was no more than an 
tn.’iY ♦ to attend the --essionV If the summons was dissolved tho Governor-General 
e juH not force a member to attend. 

, Ji- a . sbt ^ waa it suggested that if a member summoned from Madias committed a 
i (voices—Why, not Bengal V )—if a member from Bengal committed a 
i//'/ 1 , .-V 1 ; al ?. wc ; ul(1 tho oflirer who camo to arrest be warn'd off because tho 
,\Z vS T! ,ial had ««mm°ncd the member to uttcml tho House V That showed tho 
• l1 ' ; n . ! Gio argument that there had been a conflict between tlio Governor-General 

ana Governin'-at authority. 

Mr JJhulabhai Detail Leader of the Opposition, said that the Leader of the House 
nad shown by his own quotation that privileges could arise by oustom and precedent. 

* T vV erd precedent Even though the Government, had failed to respond 
> nio vote of tho House on tho last occasion, precedent was definitely established that 
Kc opinion ul the IL&u. o a member should not bo detained. [ 

: Firstly, privileges of the House as the supreme court at whoso 

!’ \sju> coinncited u broach could be called. It was a pity it was this i-rivih* o that 

iiio ,:v-viV-. J .; , .T \° n f ’ wa v 'Mjr ion • L ^ wceu A 01 ^ £2 

<■ "‘Evidua! member. Die tunvilcj • of the House might not b. rt ;- 

'overnment but the privilege of an individual member was implicit anil 
T! t';,/ r.,i \V'- r ". l -'- n *“ A* been eb Aed under an Act of P&St! 
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ivere not disputed hy the I^aw Member. Parliament when pros- 
' n v/a 8 not unaware of tho existence of these lawless laws and I 
•cm of tliis disqualification by inadvertence, but oven if it did, the 
v. s noj disqualified. He did not base his claim on tho strength 
. ! Ti noiifio of Commons but that so long tho Statute did nut 
r ' /ht > it must be conceded. In unv case a prec edent had been i rcvi- 

Hm m jti-.il ' . 

11 ■)• u<‘. Uosai maintaiuod that the act of the Executive in preventing Mr 
J V ‘. HS 11 not of courage but of growing diffidence to let iiorB«'jiii 
0 ri V asiMstunoo iho House uus entitled to have i.u phiuse). He cor.- 
p<nnt out that even in the case of a oonvkmd person prison doers on. i 
oourse aI juBtieo. (cheers). Hero is a 
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r Cowasji Jehangir demanded 


THE VICEROY’S SPEECH 


<§L 


__ _ fW . . __ immediate release of Mr. Bose, or in die alterna- 

tive. to put him on trial or convince him by giving substantial reasons that tho Government 
had justification in detaining him any longer. The speaker said trust begets trust, and 
the Home Member was forgetting that tho people on this side of the House would bo 
members of the Treasury Beaches to-morrow when they would get to know informa¬ 
tion now' withheld. 

Then followed a scries of interpellations during the Home Member's speech by Sir 
Jehangir and Mr. Jinnah , the latter pointing out that if the House were to confine its 
remarks only to privileges in the technical Parliamentary sense, the mo* ion should not 
have been admitted at all. If the Home Member did not explain the reasons of preven¬ 
ting Mr. Bose from coming, he would vote against the Government. 

Sir Henry Craik , referring to the Law Member’s speech, said that Sir N. N. 
Sircar had completely demolished the theory of privileges, and he, therefore, main tain* -I 
that when there was no question of privilege, tho question of infringment aid 
at, all. The Congress might win in division, but in debate, victory was Government's. 

Closure was then applied and tlie motion was carried by 58 to 64 votes, which was 
^ho liist victory for the Congress in the present Assembly which then adjourned till 24th. 

Election of President 


24th. JANUARY : —The election of the President was held to-day. Sir Abdur Rahim 
was elected President by 70 votes as against 62 secured by his rival Congress candidate 
Mr. T. A. K. Shertcani. Tho Chairman then adjourned the House for half an hour. On 
reassembling, the Chairman read a message .from the Viceroy, which the members hoard 
standing. The message accorded approval tq Sir Abdur Rahim’s election. 

H. E. The Viceroy *• Addrew 

Members assembled again at 3 p, m. to hear tho Viceroy’s address. Tho \ icc.roy 
arrived in procession and tool his seat on tho golden throne*. Ilis Excellency spoke foel- 
bigiy, especially when referring to the constitutional question. The speech lasted 55 
minutes and on conclusion was cheered by all sections of the House, except tho Con¬ 
gress Party. The following is the text of Ilis Excellency's speech :— 

Gentlemen ! In rising to greet tho Hon. Members to this, thp*first session o f a new 
Assembly, my first very pleasant duty is t6 congratulate Mr. President, on 

your ition to your important and responsible post with some know you 

activities during the long years of public service, I an confident that you will carry 
out your duties with fairness and justice to every Hon. Member of this Assembly and 
T am equally confident that I can relj on every llon’ble Mend., r giving his full sup¬ 
port to the chair. 

My next duty is to welcome to the legislative Assembly those who have been 
e: cted by their constituencies to represent their interests. Many of those who were 
members in the Assembly when I last addressed it have failed to secure ro-clocii ii 
pn 1 though 1 and my colleagues cannot but regret the absence of thn>e with whom wo 
• so closely associated during the life-tame *1 the lust Assembly, our welcome 
who havo taken their place is none the less I trust that closer associ- 

ition with my Government will make those of you who come to this house foi the 
first time appreciate more fully tho difficult nature of the problems with which wo 
ul ar*' called upon to deal and that th e discussion*, whether formal or informal, will 
make you realise that, even though wc may differ as to tho methods, wo all have bo- 
fen: us the same ideal—the welfare and advancemen of India. 


King’s Jubilee*Fund 

Before I pass on to refer in greator detail to some of the matters which fall out- 
Mde the realm of politics or political controversy, the year 1935 marks tho twentyrlLftb 
anniversary of His Majesty the King Emperor's accession to the Throne. It is in 
accor lance with His Majesty’s wishes that May 6th is to bo a da; of sj uci 1 th ’ks- 
giving throughout the Empire. The local Governments and the local committees wiuch 
n*w art* constituting will, I foel sure, receive tho cordial support of the tneinboi's of all 
auimtimtiOSj classes and creeds in carrying out their, thanksgiving celebrations la the 
. appropriate to .the locality. You.will also have seen tl 

' * : ^M*l a b‘w weeks ago with ih gracious approval of Hi: Map* ;< , su/ resting 
\ of this auspicious n< elision, a Fund should bo nurod ; A India 

wh ,ii 1ivial) b’ pui poses -and to be devoted to four institutions of an .dFIudia Ii .. icr. 

u J ro jell-known to all classes in tlio country as a constant source of relief to 
hi rdim nr?* ,lTK ^ The very ready response, which was given to the appeal 

' v ^ l ' l ° distrees caused by »:h» earthquake a ye;u v ago, it ikes me hope that. <okc 
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Princes and people of India, will give proof of their devotion to the Cro' 
heir generosity to those in need of assistance. I profoundly hope that all men? 
- -- the Assembly will do their share in helping on this wort. 

May I also say that I am glad to think that at the very outset of their association 
with the Indian Legislature, the Hon. Members will have an opportunity of seeing 
something of the work of the Army during the course of the manoeuvres that arc now 
ta.um place in the vicinity of Delhi. It has always been the view of His Excellency 
i* H ' ^^^^der-in-Clnef and^t is one m which I entirely concur, that the representa- 
of lie tax-payer should have every right to see in every sphere as much as they 
cam of the way in which their money is spent. J 

t J r 1 * custom on this occasion to give you a general survey of the situation in 
mdi:; under the various heads ot our administration and to inform you of such legis- 
lativr^ measures as we propose to lay before you for your consideration, in addition 
o tho Iuu. ,'. ay and General Budgets, which are always brought up for discussion at 
this session. ° 1 

■ .H., 1 ? 1f -' co ^ imence ^v saying, that, as regards Foreign Affairs, India’s relations 
V/; c( ? I ? t i nae T t0 > friendly. The undemarcated Frontier between 

Bmmu-and China, to which I referred when I last addressed the members of the 
a PP eirs to bo on its way to a satisfactory solution bv means of a Boundary 
OjR.niission, which I hope will meet before very long. I also look forward within the 

^nct^7!i d ^ S to rec01 I ,ug A X! slt f ™ m His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal as the 
^ H 10 government of India. You will all, I am sure, join me in extending a 
hearty welcome to oar distinguished guest. J 


Central Legislature last 
Mr. Menon, who was 


Zanzibar 

In the course of my address to the two House of the 

j I referred to the position of Indians in Zanzibar. jyir. menon, who was 
deputed by my Government to this territory in order to study the effect of the legisla- 
;! oa * n ted Jiis report at the end of September. A special meeting of 

tho Smndmff Emigration Committee of tlie Central Legislature was summoned in the 
r “ .'He of November to consider the report. In full agreement with the advice of the 
l unmit ee, which endorsed the recommendations of Mr. Menon, representations were 

' ' of State for the Colonies. In view of the ©lose ©oft* 
n ‘;.' m ioj-weeii debts and the security on which they havo been advanced we have, 
;*«• mg on Mr. Mejion’s advice, decided to defer final comment on the Land Alienation 
llocree until the Commission appointed by the Government of Zanzibar to report on 
t J 'u»; twn of indebtedness, has reported. As regards legislation relating to the clove 
i M** , which appears to be of immediate and fur-reaching menace to Indian trading 
interests, we nave suggested drastic revision. The comments of the Kesidont in Zanzibar, 
to whom the Colomnl Office referred Mr. Menon’B Report, havo been recently i 
v«*'j lJoth ttie report and the comments will bo published shortly. Meanwhile, I 
wouM like to give the Hon’ble Members the assurance that tho Government of India 
v J l ontimio to no their utmost to secure that the interests of the Indian community 
•■ucli ha« lon K • lourable record of as.- with Zanzibar, are fully 

safeguarded. ’ J 

Hpn bit Members will be aware of the anxiety which leaders of tho Indian commu- 
mt.y m bcuya liave, for sorao time, voiced regarding legislation to regulate tho market- 
mg of Native product-, in that territory, which, they expected, would bo introduced. 

1 iolittiug by Mr. M'.n<iis deputation to Zanzibar, my Government .' -cured tho concur- 
< r the Colonial Office to Mr. Menon's investigating the operation of similar ffiris- 
Jatioii in Uanda and langanyika where it has been in force for some time and to assess 
ns probable op upon .India-, mtoroab in Kenya. On ih<- basis of the report which 
Mr. Menon submitted, representations wore made early in November. Hon’ble mem- 

■ • idoration ..of Mr. Menon’s view- progrers 

v;n ‘ i ,I1L ' HjH winch tho Government of Kenya had gazetted has f>een deferred. ^ 

Indian Agent in Houtu Africa 

IM-ro Uavingriiofinbjw.t of Tndiuns overseas, I wish to refer to Urn impend! utr 
• ! unfit in (lie office of Aucut of Die Government of India m South AJrioa For (ion. V 
no i., if ms, Kuo war Sir Maharai Singh has decided to retorn to India , r cv . 
hefrue the oxniry of the normal tmu, which is three years. Mv Government willbo 
i or.>*• i lose Li . .services. Jt>. successor, the Mou'blc Seed Baza AH. who ' r known 

ilroftdy served in the Union ns a member of a d< 
m the difficult days when th. •> 

His previous know *edgo ol tho country and general 


to nuiuy of you personally, hr 
1 "n which the Government of India sent there 
Aim Bill was under consideration 


mtsr^ 
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continue with success the woriTof 
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lence as a man of affairs should enable him to 
distinguished predecessors. 

nifii • 6 i? emb ?. rs ca, ! not but bo familiar with, probably many of them have partici- 
tho . discussions and enquiries which are afoot regarding India’s 

lm -er^-pri Syst0m ' r 1 ! Mn UOt ono , of , thoso who folt that tlio present sv steal 
no use { 11 purpose and that it is an unmixed evil. Social ‘ and 

hn°' h T’,"°] raentl °? political changes, create conditions which neces- 
t«o overhaul of educational as of other activities. They aro signs of a progressive 


nnKimni r* i vi «w*ei acu vines. xney aro signs ot a progressive 

““ ll f c not . necessarily accusers of what has been or exists. My Government wel- 
urofoum? » “ ? ntere ft which educational problems have moused throughout India, tho 


nrnfnm T , , , . , ‘^ u vuuuauumu prooicms nave arouseu tnrougnout India, tho 

?• which they are receiving from Local Governments, from odueation- 
’L « leading public personalities. Tho constitutional framework has me. to ee u - 
shonai . rosponstinhfy of Provincial Ministers and local Legislatures. This is as it 
Tn.Un „ b ’ but education is at the very root of national prosperity. Tho Government of 
Sa therefore, be disinterested and aloof spectators. They mav no longer direct 
H,-n . , r'd U:y can , beI J> t0 Provide machinery winch will facilitate and promote inter- 
rev vc ft.fr 5“ d roformation. For this purpose, my Government have decided t.> 
r • l0 1 “ al Advisory Board from the next financial year. The Assembly will 

l ^&f , 1 11 doe course to vote funds for the expenditure involved. During its 

perial Tnsm^/?nr SS T jly n? PP , r 0 V o d Uie .proposal of my Government to locate the'Lm- 
been fimnv thni A ?' lc ^fr al Research , 1 ? a mol ’o central place. A suitable site has 
hnilVr “ ™,, l°, r tho prrrposo and I hope to lay the foundation stone of tho 

Chamfer Twfr 1- I l6 t new institute when ready will bo within easy reach of tins 
oiw tef’- Hon b ? members from all parts of India will thus bo able without the 
the in^SSTW of , a tedious journey to famiharise themselves with tho work of 
l’as MBtitmi a.lfe ! top 0 mduatry ' ,T“ e Imperial Control of Agricultural Research 
out India C K-°r° LtS to as . si ®t, oo-ordinate and guide agricultural research through- 
■\s mi. 8 !? bas been appreciated and utilised to a steadily increasing degree, 
in the week tT rat o’ tho Hyderabad, Mysore and tho Baroda States have participated 
Rw entlv tL t* Research Council and contributed to its funds for some time past, 
'll and ’ u, t T ^ a r re ’ P 0CUI J , a P d Bhopal States have joined the Research Couu- 
moraent !!],, ! to . . raako suitable contribution to its exchequer. At the present 
otvio-t of interest attaches to the stops which have been taken with tho 

addressed I 5o Itt n^ s d 10 financial return to tho cultivator for his enterprise. When I 
OoveiSen^v ^Wtofri A S? ust ’ I referred to some detail of tho stops which mv 
I mentioned n^.n.r i fo - f tlu V m F°- T ?? te “ ,he marketing of agricultural product. 
S'inw tfr t parbonlar intention to initiate at as early a date as possible marketin' 

hbres 5 and to W ^ gw T and $ omm 1 odltl ®h viz., cereals, oilseeds, fruit and vegetable.! 
the pubho sfe 0 ’ d r ,y ^'"mcoand Fultry, hvestook and livestock products. Since, thorn 
inai hHrT/M ?- 1 e Gmiimssiou bas been engaged on the recruitment of 17 centra 
teko un toPto d"t S 0 and T 8 ^ mark6 ^ °®^i-s and these gentlemen are expected to 
provincial seetiMs**}? mark u tmg , ex P e , rt eart - v next month. Tho details of Cm 
ulinost toiSSSrfv d. f ti ^ haV? 8180 hoen completed and tho work will start 
vevs tl,^', n d e - u tlio various provinces. Simultaneously withtbocoiumoditvMir- 
subs’ , f ti,„ tm h r markets both primary and terminal will be studied . ml also the ro- 
KfiKtl^ir ,m ' e ,wcn “, ado t0 pniduoers nnd°impro\v 

assured nV +l.i ,^ t,R ' 1 ’ P res me great pleasure to add that vo have also been 
this implSnt^et°r«V 011 0f ? “5?,^ of Indian,States in the carrying out of 
of their 0 \V 11 for tho im?noc^ 4 b 0 ve f al of tb °m aro appointing special marketing stalls 
which thev aro do U S *tn i« A S °n 1 1 ? urvey *. s completed, the practical conclusions to 
wonts. *? ,ead " l1 ’ bo examined m consultation with Lo. al Govcrn- 

nudertiikeii withnii?°rinlnv d £ VP0 ! ,n 1 n .t- work for the improvement of marketing mav he 
tint public' th7m«iS y » F<>l ' + S, t mi, r t ? 111 th0 , administration ami the cem. : awe of 
been 1 dPsi’J,nLi A k K u ! , rt -.. to , the Imperial Council of Agricultural BcgmuIi has 
designated Agncultiiral Marketing Advisor to tho Government of fmul anH 
ereated and attachod to the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
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x , tr methods of marketing and technical improvements in the industry should 
—.....roducod .simultaneously. This question also has been studied by the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research mid proposals have recently boon approvod by Gov¬ 
ernment under whioh the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at 
Bangalore will bo supplemented by a Dairy Industry Institute, including a model crea¬ 
mery and a laboratory for research on the physical and chemical properties of Indian 
nub, and i*s utilisations. Various methods of processing and transporting milk under 
Indian conditions will be studied experimentally as well as tho manufacture of condcn- 
'.“' 1 , mik P° w ? or and other milk products including butter and ghee. In this manner, 
\\‘d hono .ob ! ^ a definite stimulus to developments which should improve the supply 
ot milk ana milk products to the general population specially in the towns and he of 
f rii nt fi t0 a nmnl J or T ndiai \ agriculturists. Our general proposals in 

of ? ti,e St^diig Fbn niSee ^ ^ ****** r0C ° ived approval 


Sugar Technology 


n ^ e donates on the Sugar Excise Bill which was passed into law last 
Apnl, the Government accepted a recommendation of the Select Committco or this 
il ovu. o tna. * i ' 1 equate provision should he made for scientific and technological research 
deigned to assist the Indian Sugar Industry and thus repeated the assurance 

I'lven when the Sugar Industry Protection Act was passed in 1932. In 

ni filmcnt of this promise, mv Government have not approved the broad outlines of a 
sdK-me for a Central Sugar Institute, prepared by the Sugar Committee of tho Impe¬ 
rial Council of Agricultural Research. This Institute is intended to provide for 
orkm sugar technology, suitable training for scientific and tecWal staff 
and for teohnologioj noe and advice to the industry. The Sugar Commit 


’ i j r it « , . auvico to me industry. The Sugar Committee 

* " vrnmend^l hat the Central Institute should be established at Cawnpore and, if 
e existing sugar section of the ITarcourt Butler Technological Institute 

Should Im! exnannen tn nvf.inf vr..* • /*<_ . ° *. r . 


CrVii . V , T , u V uu -“arcoiur uuucr xecnnoiogicai institute 

expanded to tho extent required. Not only is Cawnpore a very suitable 
HarcouA Bufler Technological IiXtute ly the 
loalquai teis of the Sugar .Technologist and the experimental sugar factory maintained 
‘ ^ ’ earc ^ Council in co-operation with the United trbvinccs Government. I 
am g.au to . a; that the provisional concurrence of the United Provinces Government 
m these proposals lias been secured and wo arc now at work on details. 

lilO nefyj tor Inn miner tin a w.nlhr f.inr,! -- • _ t 


fSr~ i-y:—vrv. mu uuw at worn, on oeuuis. 

V r!‘‘'. v- 01 - ', u: *£ in S U P a really efficient Indian sugar industry during lie 15-year 
i„’h f rr°L iil. r i protection has been given by the Legislature Ts self-evident 
ana I hee<J hardly emphasise the essential paid which scientific Research and proi 
organised technical instruction must play in that prooass. 


properly 


Trunk Telephone 

T ® le €?®Pb 8 Department, the past year bas soon some notable 
«.xt. n.s •«.,, of the Trti, k Telephone System of India and my Government intend to 
of expansion actively, as they feel that this rapid and effedtivo 
, P; , ><"'.T-»n'cafion must ho of great Iwnotit to the commercial community. You 
into.o»ted to hear that the Department under tho instructions of my Oovorn- 
now mnlmnr arrongomonte to issue a sponitd scries ol commemoration rtamty 
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Ajr Transport 

y $' ch hftve . bden o'-' u in tho last two months show the 

TwJw^i 1 / an8 P° r l 1,1 < ? u “ tr y- A Now Air Mail Servian was 
cumber betwem Karachi and Lahore which will mak< connection 

' , y ’ ui rv ' r!0 . Ht Kanu hl a,ld 80 hung tho people of Nor'li-Wost. 
le uno/jt with w. .turn countries. 

•<* htrikiijg development hns Veil the duplication at the heidnnim o' 
. Imperial Airways Service from Croydon to Karachi. I am id t'i to 
,7 this duplication has boon supplemonti ! hi a praisewovtby snirit of 
Lonipauu s operating our internal ...i su vices. Tho Trai.k-Imliii 
h‘« boon dunliootod mul tbn dnhlicutiou carried on from Ctd M ,tlu 
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Hr.in mi T • f aider services ’ Madia 
r-'milt of those oxnanalom. the wholi 


c duplicu_ _ _ _ ^ ^ 

ind to Label 0 have ah , beou duplicaieii 
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scheme of the very highest importance for the introduction, of an Emph'e Air Mail 
Service, the adoption of which would bring about by far the greatest single advance 
which has yet been made in the speed and frequency of air services and incidentally 
bring India" into much closer contact with Empire countries and, with other tountries 
hung on or near the Empire routes. My Government fully realise the extent to which 
India is concerned in these proposals and the part it is desirable that they should hike 
111 any scheme of Empire air routes. I am not in a position at the moment f j say 
more than that they are giving the scheme their most serious consideration. 

In connection with road development, two important events have occurred recently. 
In December last, an Indian Roads Congress was held which was attended by engineers 
f r om all provinces and important States in India and by a number of .business men 
professionally interested in road-making. The object of the Congress was to enable 
those concerned with the technical aspects of road construction to pool their expe¬ 
riences and to learn how tho problems which confront them have been attacked and 
solved in other parts of India. I understand that the general impression amongst 
those who attended the Congress was that this was successfully achieved and that it 
was felt that the ra jting should 1 e the first of a series which will keep road engineers 
Hj with those methods of ’road making which have proved failures in 

the past.. 

The Road Congress was fQllowed in January by the 'first meeting of the Transport 
Advisory Council, a body of an entirely different character and with a different pur¬ 
pose. It consisted of" the Ministers in charge of roadh l in the provin 
representatives with one or two Council advisers and its function was to arrive at a 
considered statement of policy, which could be generally .acted upon by tlm Provin ■». - 
for tho furtherance of the co-ordinated development of road-rail and qther'forms of trans¬ 
port? a purpose which all must admit is of the very highest importance. I :ira glad to 
bo able to say that tho Council was able to formulate a statement of policy which 
cover- many, if not all, of the major problems now facing us in connection with this 
very difficult subject and they also indicated definite lines for futher investigation. This 
statemont of policy will e placed by my Government before the Fi 

eraments and I trust that it will not be long before it is in active operation and that it 
will prove of great economic benefit to the whole country. 

Ladoitb Legislation 


, While the constitutional issues naturally tend to occupy tho loading plaeo in our 
bmi' . ‘ration of th ■ sh >uld not hamper us in pursuing n form 

in other directions. The Whitley Commission, after quoting dohn Bright's maxim that 
“nation in every country dwells in the cottage”, a ided that tho well-being < the people 
must be the primaryvooncern of every government, whatever its composition. 'I’he 
same is true of. every legislature and it is satisfactory to find on loosing back that 
although legislative a . - varied considerably in ition and outlook, 

they have all agreed in pursuing legislation designed to protect and ameliorate tho 
condition of labour. Wo are at present pursuing an important pro umo of labour 
legislation, which follows tho general lines suggest? 1 by the Whitley Commissi n and 
somo Billsarising directly or indirectly out of that Commission’s re- ouunon 1 items 
will come up for your consideration. One of theso Bills is designed m duly 
to prevent certain abuses relating to tho payment of wages tie I 

for India of what is known elsewhere as “truck legislation,” A Bill for this [ urpo^w 
Was introduoi 1 in thq preceding i •! for opinion. After theso 

were revived, a nation for a :• elo.A committee was tabled, It was unfortunuL-lv not 
reached. We have used tho interval to attempt ourselves to incorporrm a numb r u 
changes suggested by the opinions and thereby facilitate further progiv; and the m.\v 
Bill acc ordinal? represents a revised edition of tho old ouo. I commend it to \oiu* 
careful to nan to ration. A second Labour Bill whi*h has already b •-u introduced 

involves a revision of the main labour provisions of tho Indian Mines Am. It nudum i 

proposals for reducing maximum hours and for raising substantially tho minim uu n:o 
for empl )ymeut in mines. 

Two further Bills owe certain amount of inspiration to the Whelm Commissi n, 

although they do not fall within the category of Labour legislation but' have .» vnb r 

aun l’bey both seek to amend the Civil Procedure Code m respect of Hie e\ *mit*n 
pt degrees and they are both designed for tho protection of debtors. Tho i r-ddom of 
livlob tod ness has been very prominently before the public in recent years and in some 
provinces, hold legislative experiments are being essayed in tlic endoavmu io alh v : v«» 
what is undoubtedly a grave weakness of our economic system. Our proposnls uu 
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jdiast in scope and aim at ensuring that the law cannot he invoked to enforce 
ardship on those who become embarrassed. The most important provision of 

• 1 . r . T) 1 1 ! • ^ L'f An /I >M*aIaaI K T I’AYYI nVin rtliW't avi 4- .T.. r .. 1 1 ,. . 1 _ _ * . . * « » _ 
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i -o- 7 1 A y- j. ..r lmj moat important provision of 

one of tlio Bill; extends protection from attachment, from all salaries not exceeding Rs 
100 per month, while the object of the other is to protect honest judgment-debtors 
from imprisonment for debt. ° 

Exchange Difficulties 


\\ e are; now in the sixth year of the economic depression which fell like a blight 
on world trade and commerce in 1929. Our hopes of better times have been dis¬ 
appoint d too often m the past few years to warrant more than a measure of cautious 
for the immediate future but we in India may at least take comfort from 
tiu* fact that the recovery in our foreign trade which manifested itself last y< 
still br ing maintained, while the recent improvement in railway traffic mav fairly be 
r< rank'd as significant of better things to come but the full restoration of prosperity 
t- h.L a does not depend on India alone. So long as the natural flow of world trade 
1 inteiru r M t 0i \ j 1 verted into artificial channels for so long will the process of 
leaner} be retarded. I is fortunate that some of the best of our customers for tho 
iti.\ and a ru -manufactured products of India have been driven by sheer necessity to 
:id 1 i a pal units to balance their trade exchanges which a few years ago would have 
been unthinkable but, whatever opinion we may have of the wisdom of systems of 
quotas and cxchange restrictions, we cannot but recognise the stern logic of facts and 
tlw praeiical difficulties which he in the path to recovery. In particular, the financial 
^tnb. called into being a regime of import and ex< i 

control which mav have serious repercussions on India’s export, trade in many 
important .staples. This is a problem which has been receiving the most earnest 
cons’ of the Government of India. It is a problem which is capable of no 

facile solution but I am hopeful that my Government with the co-operation and 
ial interests mainly concerned Will evolve a solution which will 
be a : satisfactory in the ultimate as in the immediate interests of India. 

The Tjude Agreement 


As hon’blo members of this House are no doubt aware, tho trade agreement 
'•“tween India and tho United Kingdom which was concluded at Ottawa in 1932 related 
enh to such goods as were subject to non-protective or non-concessional rates of 
"it/. There wa.-> signed on the 9th of this month a supplementary Agreement between 
the Goveriprent of India and His Majesty’s Government, in the United Kingdom, 
v/hivh the important field of protected commodities which was left untouched 

•0 l' 1 Agreement, of 1932. If is in the nature of tilings that the later Agrec- 

nn i ..bonld differ in its character from tho earlier one. It relates not so much to 
tl, . i. nil treatment of specific commodities as to the general principles governing the 
f 1 °lV ! J ,! •/ Of discriminating protection. It is the hope of mv 

(•o' -rniiM ut that the clear and unequivocal statement of the tariff policy contained in 
7 Agreement will reniovo any lingering doubts or suspicions and help to in- 
.oo uar an era of goodwill and friendliness with profound benefit to the trade and 
pohtwd relations of Great Britain and India. 

Burma 

The separation of Burma from India i l d prime importance from many 

)"j L 'V. u C re ' n ^" ,0 *° 0110 ’^P^t of the question onh If and 

wbmi Burma -jMmtcs there will arise, the problem of the future trade rMations of 
tho )vvo countries which upto the moment of separation have been m tho closes • 
h> . lt 3 ' of equal importance to both countries that thoro shodd 

h. n„ a -nipt daamhnu.ty or dislocation of their mutual trade and it is, therefore 

a n t< , 

be Huron,.-na c . to p:as to two respomablu governments a ready-made reffimo 
wne b would lat er ,u perpetuity or for any con;-iderabl • time their powers J < , 
crctiou to h.-Mulntc* a i l put into operation a tariff policy in consonant with their 
•»wn particular tm-urn stances. At tho same tune the i r od of transition and , L 
ions will be a difficult one and I belU that 
7 U! li * • d (hero is prescribe; 1 a regime governing tho mutual trade of India arid 
l.unna ior a linnn d period after separation Within the limited ,,.ji,d it • hr ,1 1 i 

st,H, of ti.-rir position WtoSASSfclw 
and on their own responsibility a fresh agreement in the heat inter -sts of those' v f, V. 


' ■ ' ‘ ; i — . j a *v * 11 mv t unci *srs ot |hose . x 

iio v lojiioseiit. The nature of the temporary regime is the subject of ronv v 
t'"» heuvnei my Government and representatives of tho Government of Burma, 'in a 


mtsTfir 
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„ of vital importance to commerce and industry in India, we have sought tin 
..-- e of representatives of those interests and the views' which they have expressed 
will receive the fullest consideration of my Government in the negotiation of any 
agreement or convention. ' 


<§L 


The New Bill 

In the speeches I have made since the ^ publication of the Joint Select Committee’s 
Keport, I have expressed myself generally'on tire scheme of constitutional reform but 
f fee ' r that in addressing honourable members on this subject I have a special message 
l -u i° r 0J ^ er . ^ ma 3 T expression to thoughts > on which my mind has 

dwelt longer than is perhaps realised. My association with India now dates back so 
many years that I can without presumption lay before you reflections based on my 
own experience. For that reason, speaking as the head of the administration in India, 
dm°P e ’ ^ md ^ a ^ owec ^ to strike a more personal note than is usual in these 

addresses. T would ask you in the first place, when you turn over in your thought? 
t ie scheme of constitutional reform now embodied in a Bill, to fix your attention on 
tile broad lines on which it is planned, placing on one side for the moment the argu- 
nn-nts and discussions of- recent years, the evidence and the memoranda, the docu¬ 
ments and the reports, in short all the literature ' of the JReforms. Free your minds 
of these and let your thoughts centre on the great principles which have increasingly 
asserted themselves, until they have dominated the scheme. They are the foundations 
on which the scheme is built, Provincial Autonomy in ‘British- India and ^Federation 
comprising the whole continent. 

I can remember the time when Federation was discussed as a visionary dream, 
something in the remote future, something distant and scarcely practicable. 6radually 
jthas taken shape. It has come nearer. Honourable Members witn as close a know¬ 
ledge of India’s political history as my., own will remember that the authors ot the 
•Joint Report or 1917 were not content with sketching an immediate scheme of 
Reforms. They let their minds run on into what the future might bring. Whal was 
it they saw before them, when' they assumed the mantle of prophecy? I,et me take 
Mieir own words : * l lndia was to be a sisterhood of self-governing States presided over 
by a Central Government occupied with matters of common interest external and 
internal. The Units were not bo be the provinces only. AVitli them there wore to bo 
associated the Indian States anxious to contribute to the common service but sensitive 
to 'maintain their own individuality.’’ In 1917, these thoughts wore expressed as a 
conception of the future, something to aim at, something not yot within reach but 
where do we stand now ? 


The Princes’ Support 

Never should % we forget the contribution of the Princes at the first Round Table 
conference, when they declared their readiness to enter All-India Federation. Tho appeal 
.this gr<-at principles was irresistible. The princes rose to the occasion. AY hat was 
!’• I r more than a picture of a possible future was transformed at once 

into something substantial on which to build. -Here at last were the r« d foundations 
on which to construct a scheme embodying th essential * unity of India, l.ouk hjv’k 
over India’s history to the time before the British connection established itself. This 
dr* nun of a dominion extending its authority from one cud of tho eontimni in Hie 
other, from age to age, seized the mind and gripped the imagination of tho gcat rulers 
of tho past. 

AA e. tho British in India, have brought peace and ordered government over a long 
r en od °fyeais. Under our hand the political life of the country has grown and i.\- 
i'-udel. New ideas of pubfu • ' libart - 

but iu a Federation of all-India, I see {ho coping stone of British .achievement. 
1 ( ‘ an confidently assert that this ideal with its n» vessary corollary of provincial auto¬ 
nomy should command the support of all, both British'and Indian, who honestly de.tire 
ing advancement of India in the successive stages of her political development out i 
T fV s S ur oh i f 'Otive how is it to he reached ? The answer will be found in iho Report 
?; y. ie Select Committee and in the Bill presented by Ilis Majesty’s Government to 
i an lament. Years of thought and careful investigation have been given to the prep.irn- 
••-•ht-nn: in all ns ranitifi implicated detail:*, li is no easy road 

lat leads to Federation. The higher we set our aim, the more numerous the diftieftitirs 
!* u ! that no reaS0D why we shodld bo deterred. ]>•* ne foi u 

™i ?nl ( ^-tiat it is possible to construct so great a scheme of political Hdv.meo with as 
ease and exactness ae an arcluteet can command in planning or altering a house. 


Ml NIST/fy 
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■0 many diversities of taste ? many varieties of ambition of which account ha^- 
.. when a new constitution is planned. 

- v us a, practical men recognise that in any large and general question difference 
o. opinion must exist. Take the question of reservations and safeguards to wliich es¬ 
pecially Indian ( i 1 c m has 1 ien direoted. In a at f ifeguards are themselves 

a rm ^-ore of the advance intended. Were the transfer of power contemplated bv His 
Majesty s Government so small, so exiguous a thing as critics are apt to suggest, the 
v~ . i f ^I^Snards would scarcely have been raised. It is because the transfer of power 
is real oth m range and in substance that caution demands safeguards to carrv us 
safer; from one system of Government to another. Is the inclusion of safeguards an 
urirea^onable or unfnendly act ? Surely, this would be a narrow and a prejudiced 
v,e ^\\ acknowledgment to the Select Committee for helping to put tho 

constitutional safeguards, for instance, the special powers of tho Governor-General and 
iiors in their true light as the necessary complement in present conditions to 
responsible government without which it could have small hope of success. 

Direct Election 


For instance, it is suggested in 
substitution of indirect for direct 


In other directions also the scheme is criticised. 
aoitio quarters that a sinister motive, underlies the suosuiution oi indirect lor direct 
1 i.ituro. It is no secret that I personally and my Government 
• !; ( v* , ie Principle of direct election. That does not mean that we do not recog- 

> if lore 7 re co £ en t-arguments on the other side. After balancing the considora- 
rm 1 ’ 7' 10 oon ?? 1 . decided in. favour of indirect election, but mark their words. 
,777 i u 'i° Si , lu most explicit terms that they do not tliink it possible for Parlia- 
J r i vn to-day the exact method of constituting tho Central Legislature for 

w k f - Im j‘ ., Th ®y. express tho hope that after tho time h?.s passed for 
e to bo gained, tho federal legislature, if Indian opinion thinks modification is 
1 Kft win i m proposals before Parliament. We cannot anticipate the deoi 


c : r 1, p, j. ;■ v. wwie 1 uiJiaineni. we cannot_. .. _ 

W, ^ f 1 . rea °r h f !i ^ important Question hut advocate, as t have always 

shriiiiri !.,.777° n f^ that wnat the Committee wrote on the subject 


should leave Indians with a sense of grievance. 

tribntSf toe, 1 o r !s admit that Indian disagreement has oon- 

r , _ , ' L 7 " sufficiently formidable difTlculty of framing a constitution on so vast a 
" ’ V 1 .* 1 1 have ii I f rm of the pro J t v 

i'vrJ !|9 mc * 13r A be 1 re, I 10 Ihe credit of His Majesty’s Government that they have at no 
i f . ;>!" V di^agreementa among Indians to impede tho paths of reform. Of this no 
J . 1 , *' a 1011 co . u given Hum the communal decision undertaken by His 
airjon^''VirS™ 611 60 ° ^ * or toe reason that the oommonitiee were unable to agree 

vA.'.V; V f b .° mc P^P J ared „ >" these conditions may not bo ideally perfect 

• . * . K 7,7 0 )0 applied, all human action would he impeded and no human 

r ’u w r i 1 w conunendablo but i am satisfied that the scheme gives to India the 
7 . l ' r l ,,\.r w + Hho Rf / earnestly aspires to mould her future nearer to her heart’s 
i'Y' . *oluimrnt ma\ make jnodific.irions fn this or that direction during tho pciixl 
7777. •"! ,> ‘ i '• , ' 1 ' ^ uv -li r their ition in the ensuing months. I^t Indian lea- 

uVi 0 ;Ur , e changes or improvements on points to .vhich they attach imnor- 
I> Li f . i/r 1 ? 1 ; 1 tocra m all oiimefttiutftB to trike tho scheme aa Ibo only likely iiath 

iden” of Tli-hidfa IVioratio W ° Crui bring wi reach the great 

Jf, an I confidently hone, tho nronnenlo r.f nig Majesty's 
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_ as amended by the select committee in the last Assembly. Tho Bill had lapsed owing 
v _ dissolution of the Assembly and had been now revived. The object of the new 
bill is explained in a statement attached to the Bill as follows :— Professional pilgrim 
guides, many of whom ar< foreign subjects, jdav an important part in eonnr' tiou with 
Uaj pilgrimage. Their activities were originally confined to Bedjaz hut now extend 
to recruitment of pilgrims from foreign countries and with this object in view foreign 
pilgrim guides frequently visit India. During three or four months preceding the llaj 
day, pilgrim guides, both Indian and foreign, tour throughout the country especially 
Bengal in an endeavour to secure as many clients as possible and escort them to Hedjaj. 
Some of them do their work honestly and to the benefit of pilgrims, but unfortunately 
others aro unscrupulous and dishonest. The Government of India carefully examined 
the committee’s proposals in consultation with the Governments of Bombay and Bengal 
nnd other interested parties including the Standing Haj Committee of the Indian legisla¬ 
tor© and came to the conclusion that L gislation on the subject was necessary. A Bill 
on the subject was accordingly introduced in the Legislative Assembly on March 31, 
J932, and referred to a select committee on April 5, 1932. Tho report of the Select 
Committee was presented on Feb. 1, 1933. On Sopt. 16, 1933, the Bill was 
omitted to the seleot committee and its report was ]>•■, mi August 8, 1934. 

Ibe Bill could not bo proceeded with in the session of the last Assembly and, 
therefore, lapsed. The present Bill is identical with the Bill ac amended by the 
second select committee. Reasons for various provisions included in the Bill t are stated 
briefly in the notes on tho clauses. 


Tile Mines Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for the appointment of a select committee on tlm Mims 
Act Amending Bill. Sir Frank said that the first Bill up before the new 

foon m } i v Avas . one ? or soc i a l betterment. After tracing the history of this Bill frr-m 
w *to to® changes as introduced in the hours in mines the Industries 
Member claimed that though tho bill might look as if they wore distant from the 
rp hours’ ideal Mill when tho fact that the actual ‘winding timo\ that is, time 
taken by taking the labourer down and up the mine, was excluded they had reached 
a. least, the eight and half hour arrangement. Tho House adopted the motion h»r 
select committee. 1 

Indian Naturalization Act. Amend. Bill 

On the Home Member's motion the House passed without discussion the Bill 
amending the Indian Naturalization Act giving effect to tho international c-uvention 
relating to the international status of marri n ailjounmd. 


INDO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT DEBATE 

29th. JANUARY :—The Trade Agreement between Britain and India, which v as 
concluded in London on the 9th. January, was bitterly attacked in tho Assembly to-dav 
t>y several Opposition members, who demanded its immediate terminal ion. Tin grounds 
° at-acrv were, firstly, that Indian con al ii :»nsuited before tho 

conolusion of the Agreement; secondly, that the A I was one-sidod ; and. lastly, 

that it had restricted the application of the principle of discriminatory prou 
Joseph. Bhorc, Commerce Member, explained that the Agreement bad done uotiiing 
moro^Uiau crvstalixe past fiscal practice and principle, which had been accepted and 
laid down either directly or indirectly by the Central Legislature, and had broken no 
ne w ground. 8uch an agreement, h 5 auded would help mure than anything else 
safeguar<h> to a region where they will lie unused.” 
nir Joseph Bhore simply mo r the Age tween His Majesty’s Govern¬ 

ment in the United Kingdom and the Government n. Indio, signed on Jan an t be 
taken into consideration.” Sir Joseph fund that tho Agreement was clear in its. turns 
ami required no elaborate^ explanation of justification, but experience in the ] ast 1 d 


shown liow easy it was for a wr 
!° ho nmchod under the pressure of 
and fin u would n\ereomo pi 
wlmt whs the essential nature of 
1 necessary to ent^r into 
wi;s (hat the Government 
( ispriiuinating protection ■ 

‘ 1 nt bad either derogated 
• r ;1 \ the Government o 


,ll0 .v *uul acpUc-l 


judgment, to bo foinn d and h 4^ conclusions 
political bias. Ho hoped that iu thin ease ut I. ; i 
jwdiee. He put to liiinulf two quest it i> : firstly 
tliis Agreement; and, secondly, why ii find been 
it at this stage. An regards the fi.i l question, Ins 
of India would continue their adherence to tho 
outlined by the Assembly. Nothing in tho Igivo- 
from that policy or weakened iu application by one jot. 
India had undertaken ' * ' ' 


ooflv ib .i policy m the manner 
it at present. Thirdly, in the conduct of tho Tari.fiBoat d emiuU \ 
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/eminent had always allowed industries, whether British or foreign to 
uses wholly and frankly so that the interests of the Indian consumer and tax- 
might be thoroughly investigated. Fourthly, the Government had never 
abandoned the duty of re-investigating the ease of an Indian industry, if radical alfera- 
tions occurred in the conditions affecting the industry. Sir Joseph claimed': “We have 
done nothing more than to crvstahse our fiscal practice and principle which have been 
accepted and laid down either directly or indirectly by this legislature. Tlr; -iko 
explains why it. was not necessary to consult commercial opinion in this country* We 
have broken no new ground. We have ventured upon no new field. Had we done so 
I ha ;e no doubt that we have followed the practice, intimated by myself, of prior 
consultation with the commercial and industrial interests concerned''. Answerin'' the 
second question he had put to himself as to why was it necessary to tetter into an 
agremen at. this juncture. Sir Joseph said that Brit : sh interests'did not desire to 

and cl ni'io^t e3 ipi m E P°H’, ^ merel .y wished that India's policy should be defined 
ani . so taere nilfdit 1)0 no misunderstanding hereafter. u So far as we 'ire 

couoeivod tins Agreement implements the implied promises given at Ottawa and the 
definite promises given to the Clare-Lees Deputation. (OpposfSon: hear hoar . 

i ,k ,u?, a n > d ,he Punjab) moved that Sir Joseph Shore's motion be sufasti- 
He ' , L ,/'ii* ^ Agreeme .? t S e,ng linf , air t0 ll,(lia be terminated forthwith. 

case ,r nT-wlimi-i ' ' ir 16 i omm ^ rce Member on the clear and lucid exposition of a bad 
a p v .. v ^J 6, Wafi n0 * one r^i^ 10 i Se w ^° that the Government should 

v * At" Tip A, ,} P 11 } 1 ^ a S SOme 1 10 j est comrn ^rcial treaties had been entered in 

t ,^ r X thti Agreement very carefully and found that India had attained 
m was entirely one-sided. (Non-official cheers). If it 

n ,W . ) .?r fn !rn!f l, ' ,atl0 S ( [ t l0 f? lsfc ^’. al practice, ho said, then there was no alter- 
it V nv f that , P ra °tice. The preamble of the Agreement laid down that 

clausn L n 1 0tt ?? a Agreement lasted. He feared 

miffht con ^tution might bo misinterpreted and the 'Agreement, 

'ial d i sr*ri minntion ^ 0 con ^ inue on & roun d that its termination amounted to comm or* 


of cZnntJ en :ai ? c - kalam C \ etty .(^ n ^ ess )’. re P res enting the South Indian Chamber 
^ 1 an :!!nendment disapproving the Agreement and recommending its 

bCm U r ^ llestJ0D ‘-: 1 r ™ three premi a up by Sir Joseph 

suDnVm -H Commerce r Member s contention that the Agreement was oulv 

• the Ottawa Pact, Mr. CJ ked him to show § the Ottawa Pact 

■! >t r- Vi, ,ja 1 bringing of India s policy of discriminating prote tion under it, h.r 

^^^ Ugge ^ P i r fu er ? T l C L e % % itish md £ oodf5 38 gainst foreign 

h \a i ^ hclt i d that tins clarification was against the policy of pro 

*>wn by the mblv in 1923. Not even one I 
C ::.J V fac ^ every one of them < monstrous and detrimental 

L Amin f n dian ,ndust «es. The Viceroy hi January 24 that 

^ ^ , t* 10 political and Bntain and 

1 6tat ^,today that political conditions did not intervene in 


--.-. oiaicu 11, 

(’»’,o . t? 11 * Agreement. As for consulting Indian commercial ophiiom Mi! 

UneUy tlimight rh.it the Government of India did not have the oourag nein. 


that the (Jovernment 'of' ’ 

iS y ^ 2% Agreement. It meant a surrender of India’s rights.** Any 
?r n Ju< ) ,^appointed, would come to (he same conclusion. 

■ t,, B V" n “- representing tlio Marwari Association of Calcutta, moved an 

rXslmd C‘" U o.) I'Tr 80 ” of ^Agreement until the opinion of comnicrtal 
-4 ’ *• * of a representative conference of commernial 

, the Government of India and the Oommeron 

Member had dune their 1,4 f t t#-« nmfnf.t i . ^ rr:.. • ^^^v/ominuco 



defeat 

ause). 


Unequivocal \ordict through 
. the Ottawa Pact. (Congress applause 
Dr, Promatha Nath Banerji, the Nahcn -man, said thoifrf, fh„ 

Cuizon Government and the Fiscal Commissi. m had 1. fu r l to endorse ; ; 8 

> f Imper..';! lYcfcrencu and ibo A , . mblv .....bst.-d f> lust - inffil , l’? h S' 

; 1 . oor »> ‘92? and 1930 the Agreement ha'd introduced 'throe new principles. 

! . , ‘i? r ‘ 1 T at Jo n l f P rlril:| plc of discriminatory protection had been i, •tricfcil' 
wcondjy, India bad been committed to a principle of safeguarding British industry 



INDO-BRiTLSH PACT DEBATE 
power to negotiate a trade agreement with other 


nurdly, India had parted 
ntries on a free basis. 

Josp^h (European group) opposed the amendments and supported Sir 

Joseph chore s resolution. IIo was in thorough agreemont with the nrincniks of the 

that it was in the° best interests of Ca^Xitom tmd 
d ° nCG f0r ^ J lldia . h ? d complete freedom and control over lier tariffs for 
on nui r Purpose such duties might be levied. The duration of the Agreement was 
ThP JSLv 10 t . 0rml ! ,a ^ 0 ^ tee Ottawa Agreement which had only one year to run. 
wnnld P ?^?[ hope l ^ at th .e Ottawa Agreement which had been of so much use to India, 
would be renewed. (Opposition benches : Oh, oh!). 

th« , clland ™ Uatta (Bengal Nationalist), opposing the resolution, said that 

Conv frrUoii was east to the winds for the benefit of British inanu- 
haudipTn m a g r e emeilt h;ld ljee n reached m terms which would prove to be a great 
Indian lndustries ^ Mlmsters ln tlle future Government in the task of promoting 

®\ clou '’ Joiat Secretary, Commerce Department examined the language of 
“ Autonomy Convention as laid down in the Joint Select Committee’s Report in 
-1 i'.b iL S r d had H e “,. 110 interference by the Secretary of State in matters in 

M t ie ^ 0verii ment of India and the legislature agreed 
„..uf 1 i r ; Vaesanji, representing the Indian Chamber of Commerce. Bombay, 

' • n« nf ‘ho Government for not consulting commercial opinion and, after examining the 

. , **nent in detail, he declared that the Indian government would be b'ound 

Umost nn oases t0 .charge a lower duty on British goods than on goods of other 


ermntrioc. ». i i u u\ ou DTOisn gooas tnan on goods ot other 

wis frnm remembered that the chief marly to tlio Indian industry 

own ° Bn , t,sh ’, the Agreement surrendered India’s birthright to develop her 

own industries reduced Indias barirnininflr nntror 


iminct,’ V’i l , . b . &lult;uuyrt,a muias iurtnrignt 

° V n a/ es reduced India s bargaining power with other countries, 
fi. ni 7 ” f 7* st, 'cssod that no government except the Government of India could 

wrf h s m?'?, 1 ' 11 opinion in the manner in which it had been done in the 

Autonomy ptudo-Bnhsh Agreement It would in effect end for ever the fiscal 
\ ” lny A Convention and tie the hands of Ministers, rendering them helpless Tlio 
Agreement was one-sided and detrimental to national trido. P dJl ° 


day 3 sa!d V7 Mr - J Tr S ’ continuing the debate on the Indo-British Pact to- 

• • f f s P eeches delivered yesterday were based on inadequate studv and 

li siiwA J “f »v !»• hrSfjiSs Ssasjpj .as' >»■« 


;» m rne pouev ot tne European group was that 

Tbt* t! ! 1I1IDe t D rS ^dia must have the right to consider the interests of India first 
was “ot abrogate the fiscal principles. He emphasised that India’s policy 

tlm'-i - lmm . ahn 8 proto hon and not mdiscmuinate exploitation of the consumer and 

the 5SM Was f a lo gieal development of this policy. The Agreement did not embody 
case v® ? f l’foterences, but different ml duty based upon ocouoraic necessities of the 
•,nv i 1 i the IIo' ember that the Agreement did not guaranteo 

Sc te'Tndi 1 ? 0f 4 ttt V° thS l ; nited or - W, immediate prospect ofSS 

Ui ; t n t0 rhe Ag T ee m? nt was ono of the principles on a basis ot reciprocity and 

from tho > m«^o 0e f en • Ji ! G A - L ' ro f nnent r .^ de °d meant an important departure nob 
ridationshiu withI ! n n C1 ft °J- £ 7 m ^dias fiscal autonomy but from tlio previous 
ine .,r't P , f th ? ! ->'ted Kingdom. As the Iudo-Japaneae Agreemont was an 

».£“ 4 t,tas-> ’ nai; 7 tlie conclusion of the first agreement with u foreign eountrv 
7... r, Agreement advanced the position still further and marked i stiff ini i .rtunt 
Vitl ' itf r w°^“i Z:l P g S he l ,mver of thc l Government of India to nogotiato agreement. 
r'Jur " L^? ,0sty s Govcrm,lent Concluding, Mr. James appealed’ to the House to 
• I - tb.it tlio agreement meant the earnest desire of United Kingdom to open a uew 
tow. co-operation, and rejection of the agreemont would let leu,tho 

tinii k,? suspicion and mistrust which in tho past had poisonod the si. 

,10u ;.‘'h a, ui bumpered the achievement of Igdia’a desires. (Applause). ' 

to ,.n!u„i, ' Modv . , Wamed ^ Government for tho atmosphere caused by tho failure 

it dT»!tT“rt opinion As far as tho agreement was concerned, Mr Mods ..i.jm’d 
Jr ® sacrifice the vital interests of India. The cornerstone of India's fiscal nii'cv 
O sil l ? lvt duties, rev-ano duties imd the safeguardir duties. He chuHoneed 
0 ^ow that any one of th.^c couccr-sdones had beenVo. tcd S 

«» ent te^ 1 who said that they would not have anv 
disai'i• ...| ,'ith tbow^fi n lC ir ) ! lh +i d 'temands wcio coiucdod, but he proKmcdlv 
The , , ,h „ os .' vho bold that, the agreemont was against the interests of ludia 
have wanted <o go beyond tho Iiscal O -unnsdon’s policy mi l v.i- a 

bu, , uud , ue , l' r, ’tect«m. 

uiug the fair stilbng pnct? h^d mude au extremely geuerou-y 
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x its. Mr. Modv wanted tko House to make a distinction between preferential and 
.rntiid duties The latter were always opposed in the interests of consumers 
Mr. Mody declared : - rius agreement is no bar to our imposing adequate duties and 
oven on the same level against British as against foreign goods.” 

Continuing, Mr. Mody said that as regards the provision that the differential marein 
should not be disturbed to the detriment of British interests, this was implied in 
the policy of discriminating protection in the interest of the consumer Similarly 
foreign interests including the British and the Japanese had been given hearing in the 
past by the Tariff Board. That this had been the practice none could deny. 

Mr. Mody admitted that U. K. had in the past secured economic advantage in India 
bat that miserable past had changed. (Voice— No, no). U. K. was now°makin" an 
overture and seeking the lianA of friendship. n 

To J 930 the British Cabinet represented that on certain British article the duty 
should be reduced by five per cent but the Government of India could not agree anti 
the British Cabinet did not pursue the matter, admitting that in view of tlio fiscal 
autonomy of India they could not liavo further to say. Mr. Mody urged the Govern¬ 
ment of India that any time that request came from the British side for an enquiry 
? u °i :l Protected Indian industry that request should bo referred to 
t ..I Tariff Board and not dealt with departmentally. 

He asked whether the Government of India which took up that, position in 1930 
vciii-l ' hanji.; m l.Uj. On tlurother hand, ho felt that Sir Joseph Bhore’s record was 
one of which any momlor would be proud. 

Mr. M o *d that under the Mody-Lees Pact certain reduction in duty 

was contemplate 1. It had not materialized and was not likely to materialise during 
U’** currency (, f tbo agreement and yet U. K. had already doubled the purchase of 
Inaian cotton. (Cheers). 1 

Mr. M. A. Jinn ah, opposing the agreement, wanted to know why this solemu a^roemont 
whs needed, if it meant nothing new. A Government communique could have mado 
liio petition clear for Lancashire and why should the Government now light and why 
not withdraw the agreement (applause). Mr. Jinnah contended that the agreement was 
not so, whereas at present the fair selling price was not the only test for giving 
a uito protection. Iiercaftor the test of tlio fair selling price would be the only 

- G eminent. “I refuse to be led by that guiding 
! ' tHr * . jIw * y^r other dominions a similar provision? No. You aro putting a halter 

round my nock and handicapping me m an agreement with othei inland 

• thmff from India (chcor;;). This ic-uwmmd is therefore fufl of 
nw.umn:. )Vo ar, rrvlv :r; wo did in the oittO frfthrSteel Bill t/> impose difTorontial 
<hltl0:i ,jn th ' merits of the case, but cannot subscribe to a new principle which p r «- 
vmits our giving protection on any other ground. 

Mr. Gorindd rallabh rant did not object to any agreement being entered into. Mr. 
Ii -r ’ l r' 4 U «? ' U \ °* Ireland only a fjw dav* ago h . 1 entered into an ogrooment with 
Rnti-Ji for the exchango of cattle for coal. Mr. Pant was therefore propnr 

1 V( i ri #,Tlt i 1 8 T 1 ^?* ^ ufc W, ‘‘ V was Il0t Indian oomx d opinion con¬ 

sul led, ho asked. Did Sir Joseph Bhore presume that Indian opinion would be in favour 
ni mucIi an Ui-px-iiUia ? Now that Indian^commercial opinion was unanimously opposed 
t j it, wan h* 1 prepaied to withdraw it i The Viceroy in Calcutta went out of his way 


when he 


Viand 

li 


information 


| * * j , I . . , , J V Vul'. UlU* vut u 

iro8->ou the Associated Chambers of Commerce in seeking a to gain first 
"'"H i m . ,v< i u ? n man .V aspects of the commercial situation.'’ That was 
atldudo of the head of the Government in India towards British commercial opinion. 

M r. Bhulabhat Dpi sat, leader of Die Opposition, said that the'agreement could not bo 

(*' ;r- ra rn eilt ;"! h T ^ ^ < enso ? f law or in f - -union sense (applause). The fact, 
tuut the »<j\ i junoiit had s:,rmd if. on January 9 and did not consult commercial opi- 
m-.u • a hi the «hrew< suspicion that Government foil that if thov consul* i h- 

iwwem dbanicaraneo 1 of 

1 ? J * C1 ■' ' ‘ ’ "•' “it that th. y <:ould not • l- the risk of submitting the agree- 

csent Assembly (cheers). Mr. Dewii subjected the agreement to ft dei 

•protution of Government members had no value 
Ll.c i ; .mG, rr ma r Vul,. M l the Injignng., of the arrangement as it stood and au it was likely* 
V I r •'V 1 ,l t;UlU8 V f mont gave nothing and clause 2 took away a 

• 1 »: au wher »u> t provided fui a low r 

* ih.. convert case that a higher duty might bo imposed on Bi nosh and a l< vm- 
' I' f | 0 ','. iL T ^ -ndmn intorc-its flu require*! (Applause). The European groan was 

luiij'Li cc .• group, with cue oyc to their interest in the country uud the other toward* 
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r kitli and kin (laughter). Mr. Dosai maintained that tho agreement must ha based 
on give and take. u It comes to this that in order to admit that we have what 
have, we are called upon to pay a rupee—a proposition which no businessman will ever 
accent. The fact is that wo are called upon to legalise and regulate what has Urn 
highhandedness and onesidedness on the part of those who weild executive and politi- 
cal power to the detriment of ourselves. Let us give our answer, with no uncertain voice. 

Sir. Joseph Shore , winding up the debate, spoke nearly for fifty minutes aud at the 
conclusion was applauded, lie claimed that not a single national industry was endan- 
gored or adversely affected by any of the provisions of the agreement, ‘if, while re¬ 
taining unimpaired the economic interests or India they had been able to do something 
if • 0 wmse of goodwill and friendliness between India and England at this most 
xateful juncture of history (hear, hear), then they had done something of which they 
ncdi never be ashamed and which India in her calmer moments would n;»t bo slow to 
aumit (Applause). As for the duration of this agreement Sir Joseph emphasised that it was 
cotttnunour with that of the Ottawa agreement which would last one year more and if 


:J , Li pceeumg bir ,Joseph contended that articn I of the agreement coutanicd 
nmung but a bare statement of fact and he asked if there was any single Indian 
cp ton textile industrialist who could possibly deny that a measure of protection against 



r :*v Liici l ease, as ior rue crincism mat me 

\i m -in 111 1:1 ,ia '^ not consulted Indian Commercial opinion, tho Commojv • 
member said that -it-no _i wr . __ u. _ . 



J rxi Indo Brltlih Trade Agreement :—The following is the text of the agr. 

: j " n the mh. January in Ixj udoii by rfii Walter Kuncinian on *sni Ins 

l uV '. n i im , ont i!l th c United Kingdom and h\ Sir B. N. Mitra on behalf of Ui 
h T 1 Unlia as a supplement to the Ottawa Trade Agreement: - 
ins Majesty s Government m tho United Kingdom and the Government of India 
Uiat during tho continuance of tho Ottawa Trade Agreement the follow- 
( ,r A, ^or takings on tho part of his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and 
ii nnidy—° Veinmcn ^ s ^ ia ^ * )0 ^°° m cd to be supplementary to that agreement, 

un,i‘ l r\,‘. c r .!•' 11 *“ reeogi •• ' ; ; to Majesty's Oovomment in tho United KingdOm 
iniij( rtU°veinineu nf India that while protection to an Indian Industry against tho 


may bo necessary in the interests of lie 


1 1 y w " a\ in mo luierosia oi ino eoonomio woll- 
“h )t India, is witlun the industries in India, in the United Kingdom ami 

n e gn countries may bo such that tho Indian iudustry requires a higher lev. I of 
oriWn f ‘> 1, oigu goods thau against the imports of tho United Kin.dom 


in tho United Kingdom 
iiuliHpeiio ibie i loum/ii in 

consiuoratK ns muni be 


import of wliatover origin 

being ‘ “ 
in 
\ 

origin. 

Ibn^^o^ ^U s . re ccgni^ed by bis Majesty’s Government 
* uii*h t the existing condition::: import duties constitute uu 
.A uwenues of tho Government of India and that revenue 
t.iven due weight in living the levels of import duties. 

u. i?'m'lU 111-1 ! 10 '■toCTiunent ..f India undetHko that protootiou bo nflW.M t > 

* ue <mqain.. S by th - Tariff-.Hoard have, in tlv of 

i (, 111 • \-ba, ("dalibshnit dairn ; thi-r, ■ ) in iu-onhuicu with f h : - 1 . ,,r 
V •i..n,Mv ‘ n ‘'i/'« t .V. lK,n V 1 ' ,' n , ! l !" r, "''"]'di'JU adoi-lcd by i|. v .i 

a ' M ** 10 8ftf " gnan,in * 

l..« ^/urdtHi*«/.".)/Wirth. r umloitako that tho measure of pwHwilo# 

^ ^ha.l ouly be so much as aud no more than will equate the pU i. » ) jm 



mtSTfty 
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4th. tE B RUA R Y The Assembly to-day began a three-day debate on the Joint 
^ 1 :;T Committees Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms on a motion by Sir N N 
sircar, header of the House, that the Report tt be taken into consideration.” There was 
a rroj) oi amendments to the motion, the more important of them being those moved 
h\ Bhutobhai Drsai , Leader of the Opposition, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah Leader of 


the Independent Party. 
Sir A. A\ Sircar , in 


in moving the motion, made a brief speech, reserving for himself 
Hi • right to make detailed observations after hearing the debate. He, however admit- 
l‘"l Mr. Mosul's amendment was understandable and intelligible as it. demanded the 
ix |. . n.jii of the legislation based on this Report. His was a direct and honest frontal 
:l lhv:K\ hut Mr. .linnah’s attitude was really puzzling. lie did not want any total des- 
tm. mm of tho foundation of the reforms proposals. Ho wanted the Communal Award 
sta > on but rejected the federation scheme. His objection to the provincial autono¬ 
my scheme was because of certain features ho did not like. From this it followed 
that Mr. Jinnah liked tho rest of the provisions. 

At the instance of the President Messrs Desai, Jinnah, Aney, aud others only for- 
nially moved all their amendments without any speech. 


similar goods produced in India and that wh 
having regard to the provisions of this.article, lower rates of duty would be 
unpoM*i on tlie goods of tho Lmted Kingdom origin. 

{?>) • l)iiTcnntinl margins of duty established in accordance with the principles laid 
■ vn in the preceding clauses of this article as between -tho U. K. goods on The one 
. u.d nu t foreign goods on the other shall not be altered to the detriment of the United 
h. iiiguom goods. 

( 1 1 in this article shall not prejudice the right of the 

Government of India in cases wl h y find it essential* iu J the interests of w m 
require 1* aU 0Vcrn ^ ng reveml ° llut y on imported goods higher than protective duty' 

Article IV.-Wheni the questionof grant of substantive protection to an Indian 
; ic i.v i. 'viur,, fo V enquiry to the Tariff Hoard the Government of India will 
u-timity to any industry concerned in tiie United Kingdom to state its 
-nso and answer cases pre ented by other interested parties. The Government of India 
[)“ ' tin.U:) taho that in dm event of any radical changes iu the condition . affecting 
J.O pietc. ted industries during the currency of the period of protection they will, on 
lb... request of Ins Majesty’s Government or of their own motion, cause an 'enquiry to 
" a j u ; i "“ appropriate™ -s of tiie existing duties from tho point of view of the 

>; ; < uwn 1,1 Arhclo III and that in the course of such enquiry full cousM 

fatL Unit“ y Kin e Jom S, ' mtati0nR WW ° h *’ c ^ fonwd * **7 
■ 

f. ,i , > f a d , ls V V U !'i. b or j ““portotion into India are subject to differential 

! ••. f u pwtwuku, they have already been token iu tho U K in 

"-r •' ^ V iudo VIH of tho Ottawa Agreement with « view to widening the 

,i’i f nr " m of f ndian '', 0tt0!1 and they imdertake to continue to use all 

'■ L ' 11 '" ,u '-'jopuraiion with commercial interests to stimulate the consumption 


• »i 1 uJinii t niton i* 
•■alien, wa.dui iiirso 
Article V|.—11 in 
• 1 " • ipl 
iron into the V. K 
and .ti - l j in port < 1 i 
piovjil 1 for in tho 
proybum of ub-no 
»i »« l of tli- Iro 
Article VII.—Hi 
Inclia utidci K\\ • * ihn 
i imvo and <:< maide 
I l MU it of lOllfl'lMM I 




si bio 


“it.rv '.'JUOUUll'.l'HI 

- molo«Im." technical research, common ial invosti- 


aiitl industrial propaganda, 
'dajo.iv’s Government in the U 
F th*3 foreign article tho privilege 
voill be continued so long as d 1 
'> India are net b os favoured I- 
■ >u and St el Protooliou Act. I934 


Urn lmiel Kingdom and iu liu. 


.'eii- J (4 1 :uid J (0) of the 
and Stool Duties Act, 1934. 

Majesty's Government in 
m all mutters relating to tl 
any eonoluftiorm, fy(roemunts 
en llie- I. ( indited rm. 


K. uudertako that, in accordance 
of duty-free 1 entry of Indian pip- 
dies applicable to' articles of iron 
■" tJio Lnited Kingdom than those 
without prejudice howevoi to the 


Indian Tariff Act 1934 a’ amended by 


and the Government, of 


tati\ 


mt tliHv 

whicl 
of tli. 


shall 


:it all times 
may be fr.imed as ;i 
industries concerned 
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Jxossrs Ghuznavi, M°dy, Bhai Paramanand, Dr. Prainatlia Nath Bane rice, Mr Surya 
oomo, fsardar Sant Singh, Sir Cowasjeo Jehangir and Dewan Lai Cliand Navalrai also 
iormally moved their amendments. 

i thereafter Mr. Bhalabhai Drsni stood up and subjected the Joint Committee Report 
o a scathing cnticjsm and concluded with tiie remark that the constitution offered to India 
■ as iutile. lie said : ti rt does not either serve tho purpose of reconciling the Indians or 
kovernmapt’s purposes. I appeal to the House that eveu if we have not the 
ioit 10 " ie authorities to the grant of what we want, we have certainlv the 

AT u S ^ ect repeal what we do not want.” At the outset Mr. Desai told the ilocm* 
r.rmc -1 U*l 0se , mo Y e his amendment and speak thereon with a groat sense of res- 
tmotivi 1 V Referring to Sir N. N. Sircar’s observation that his amendment was des- 
ProPoarUnl 10 fi au : " T , f we dcstr0 .y tllG constitution, we shall destroy only to build it/' 
P. T.nrf i the s l )e 1 a ^ er dealt with tho historical review given by the Com nitfcee in their 
thi raiV- 1 V ,araffra Pk s ^ and II and said there was time when Indians looked upon 
onrl fW S 1 S 0nn ? ctl0n as a providential relation and thought it was a beneficent event 
frol/iAm Ull< i ‘ r British rule Indians should always have justice, fair i ’ay and also 
annthn? C f) en w J thou ^ gating for it. But that stage was long past > ! 
OrAofVn^? A y. he ? t bo freedom movement was found necessary. Dunne the last 
nrnmJolo’ Iudia l ieI P ed Britain with all her men, resources and wealth. Solemn 
from +f^A er H- inadt ; a ? d high ll0 l }6S were held out for India. But promises made 
n, Um V d ?™« t]u ‘ , CGUr , 9e of the Great War had a tendency 
triven o , 1 e l )llc 'hated ° r whittled down. The principle of Self- 1 fion was 

of Rtni^S 00 ^* ^ 0W I Rdiails arb at tie third tago of their politic a stago 

namelv & solf - hopo and ] 2 e . lief ' io . show that thev deserve what they desired, 

not m ' 1 i ni ? eu i : * ,^ akl11 - 1 nnpa sioned appeal to all sections of tho House 

Mr Dp 1 cloud the real constitutional issue which faces India vis-a-vis England, 

sunnort Kea i? movers of the communal motions not to pursue them, hut to give 
mSabpr wW ?t°od for harmony and peace. He wanted them to ru¬ 

ns Indian -iw ■ ’ Baldwin Silld the other day in the House of Commons that ‘so long 
comrnl.w e the richt to rule them.’ I ip to the different 

unit d in V • ln< H a to make En^and s domination impossible for ho believed they 
Detei ftoi . 0 °°psuramation of their political aspirations. Proceeding Mr 

glaftoG at a sham constitution offered to us. Are we to accept it ? No, A 

Referring Amendments moved convinces evoryono that they are all fbr rejection.” 

any Goveinmont S’ an i of uew c ^ isti ! 

when a Oon^tif r° (d ei a .constitution and when is it done r There are two occasions 
emergeno^ a^ 11021 ? r PYI sed ^ P^oly, demand by the ruled for greater reforms or 
dememdeya 1 0 ^? constitution if it is found woiliable. Indians 

hand. r eprespnt ;.i U ■ ■■, of Gr< : 

was not a , ' • T ^ b !® Oonference which had taken place during the Inst few v«un. 

V.. " ^? d v Tabl0 ,9°^ renG0 11 and what had been the outcome of three' << n- 
exponents 5 nf ° ^ tutl i° n m b \ ch 18 ' vho,ly acceptable to India. Even the uvatost 
Sir Tei Biini "9 aad -^jblo Conference had been disillusioned by its results 
obscure nlih-w b>apru soul the other day that his only plaee ‘ 
hZn of u provincial lawyer. If that is the footing of 
can oasilv^w' ubont Eound Table Conference, the value of 
fom of i be appraised. Sr Tej Bahadur Saprn refused to 

'Vo are in i 1 . antGnom .V rf there is not tho fullest responsibility . .. 

of tutelage that wo shall go step I 
JP . D ding with the merits of tho 

^institution n- m 1 vVbA l -puinb.l out : There are four .aspect .d every ..I 

uxfermd Korn°! and r J ntoriJial tho ri; hi of -elm! . 

* tlZZi ibaturos h ?! **y-to ; <\ay administralion. But by a stroke of th 
Wo\;uiv. t ;??' oolv i reilI n lt uudl v Subjects and wind is belie 

<l,5 ‘ iutio IUl ° Ur .,^ n ’ 0ncy ^ Rxcliango. Tl.cn we .we leM -a the 

General \\ia ![ \ n 1,0ua l. 1VS P ()I ^billies and tho Right of Wo I Ui,. O.iv. i ?k»i*- 

.. io there are the two ChambcMS. In fact, ihore reinahi uo 

all possildlit; of tin* gmwth 
the provinces. Mr. d 

^ Yel unUo \ th ° prop,. s “r l l >!wSi' 

u, flnA some twenty croree more by way ol (axatum. MmisOir; wii! U 


now the 
people who 
tho Confmenco 
a<s.opt any 
at tho Centre. 


( : c:itva| * \'Vi^°i WC 4 r3 R )Q{ ^ ia l« lrS P ons dulties and tho Right 
ri'Mjon iiiii't' 'A ,i ,u 1J U " ' 1 "J, 0 )lrc t, "‘ t»*« Clumti’f «. Ii 
«• I inti;- , t : »l.m»« h ° 1 ’• Conhtltlltl”:! Shuis out III 

f*»d: "Ti, ■■ N nltUou:,li we poseees talents. As lojtmds 
tux , V\? oth I n * el > 0 oso i nu . o the rroviti-:.^ 

wo t.u a n i,., , 0 o utmost capacity. Yet under tho prone 
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v . between the devil and the deep sea with the Governor: with (heir extraordinJ 
¥ on the one side and the protected .services on the other. They will be put in a 
position of utter helplessness. ^ Why confer this jprovinoial autontoy, he asked ? 
Proceeding, Mr. Desai appealed to the Eiuc j cans to join hands with the Opposition in 
rejecting this sham constitution. 

Explaining the position of the European community, Sir Leslie Hudson, leader of 
the group, assured the House of their sympathies with the political aspirations of his 
Indian friends They had no doubt that India would attain her legitimate place in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. lie, therefore, suggested that then should be 
i HUer a StnMtory provision or some sort of suitable declanition should be mado regard¬ 
ing the attainment ny India of her ultimate goal. Defending the.proposed scheme of 
reforms, Sir Leslie Hudson remarked that this was the result of a series of enquiries 
titutional position of India commencing from the Muddi uiry 

Report down to the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. He said that Mr. 
Desai's description of the scheme as based on Imperialist domination and economic 
cap.'citation was frankly absurd. The scheme really transferred real power and res- 
wiwUhtu s to Indians and with .goodwill mid co-operation of the different communities 
ne hoped'the proposed safeguards would always remain unused and the responsibilities \ 
would be real, j ing Mr. l)esai’s appeal Sir Leslie Hudson referred to uni 
memories and said that the history of recent years bristled with boycott, expropriation 
and racial hatred. 

Hr. Fnzhd 1 spoLo next referred to Mr. Desai’s appeal to give up com¬ 

munal considerations and reject the constitution and said if condemnation of the 
.1. P. G. Report was a test of patriotism, Muslims did not lag: behind any other 
community. Even the most Conservative Diehards like Mr. A. U. Ghuznavi (loud 
laughter) lias condemned the Report in no unmistakable terms. Muslims Realise that 
it 1 - 11 1 utisfactory and reactionary and of a retrograde character. The limitations 
irnnos* M on the ministers and Governor’s autocratic powers render the transfer of 
power to people illusory. The introduction of Second Chambers will add to the opat 
of the already expensive administration. If the British rule lias p iwu India peace, 
it has aho given us chronic poverty, depleted treasury and shattered credit (crus of 
slurnc). There is nothing in the Report to indicate' that attempt will be made to 
reiv e the burden of administration. 

Mr. N. V. Gadfjil (Congress Socialist) made a forceful speech vehemently attacking 
the Joint Committee’s Report which was full of safeguards. The safeguards, said he, 

• set m thing but that all commercial and vested interests of the British people 
should be consolidated. According to him the safeguards in plain language meant that 
the safes of the British people diould be wolf-guarded arid the guards should bo safe. 

id he, responsibilities and individual ji the cumula¬ 

tive effect of which all amounted to complete autocracy. Even the migb'iest Roman 
Kioj.' ror might well aspire after the Governorship or ' Governor-Generalship of 
India. The Constitution did not visualise the progressive realisation of exploitation, for 
ihe British people. It is claimed that the British rules had brought, peace. I wish 
it bad not been so, for in that case we would have been braver and achieved freedom 
quicker. Proceeding lie exposed the hollowness of Federation in which the Princes 
wool 1 position. The of the States who will be taxed arc to have 

no rtspruhcntatioo m the Federati h lie thought was unjustifiable. 

Ale j Mr. Gadgil had finished, the House adjourned. 

Removal of Ban 6s Red Shirts 


5th. FEBRUARY s—In the Assembly to-day, the motion of Mr. B. Las, urging 

removal ol the ban * i ] liudai Khidmatgars, was' earned by a big majority ot 73 

voles against 40. Mr. JL Das moved : “This Assembly' recommends the Governor- 
G.noral in Gourw5! to take immediate and necessary steps to remove or cause to ho 

the ban on the Khudai Kind mat gars’ organisation in tho N. "W. F. P. AH [) 

1 1 1 :. aid that, it was the Khudai Khidmatgars whoso activities had given tho Frontier 
the reforms which it recently had. The movement was non-violent and peaceful, but. 
■..he Ru « mment had always looked on it with .suspicion and had in May, 1980 issu * l 
( •nmmuni' ation in which it was declared that the * Khudai Khidmatgars were not 
servants of God as their names implied, but servants uf Hr. Gandhi and that they 
v..old * i e the some atmosphere which the Bolsheviks had done ulsewhoiv. This 
wan on unfair a i mate of tho movement and so also tin? c) urge made by the Gov.wn- 
tiionf that Mr. Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his movement had received assistance from 
Russia, 


misr/fy 



& 


g^r- ’35 ] REMOVAL OF BAN ON RED SHIRTS 

-Abdul Matin Chaudhurp said that, whereas the ban against other Congress 
Iranis at ions had been removed, there must. 1- some reason why the Government had 
IK u i? * be case °f Gio Khiidai Khidmatgars. ( Sir Henry Orail; : Ye. , 

eortainiy). Mr. Chaudhury was of the opinion that if there was any g»oup of Congress- 
men who strictly adhered to the non-violence creed it was the Frontier people, 
applause). Mahatma Gandhi had performed that great miracle. {Mr. Metcalfe : Mr. 
,^; Clh! there). Mr. Chaudhury: li was his spirit, so much so that thi 

cier of the .Led Shirts was called the Frontier Gandhi. Anyway, whatever the past 
ln " V’ the Rod Shirts they should he judged l>\ the present policy and programme 
hieh do not justify continuance of the ban. Dr. Khan Sahib, the leader of 

' hai with the assistance of Red fchirt votes entered the Assembly showing a 
change in the outlook. 

n P\' Saheb was cheered when lie rose to make his maiden speech. He said 

r^r .i 6 was ) ,M hu t elected member of the Frontier Province. Hithi 
’ ’ 'A ms " W1 ?y s woro scrutinized through coloured glasses and presented 
o> those nominated by the Government to ‘‘misrepresent” facts' Dr. Khan Saheb 
‘.‘ im tnat lie would not go into details of the tyrannies. The Kli dni KJ 
‘■»a servants of the humanity, irrespective of race. He asked, whv Fathci 
rm;J; ’ W *™ r tnitl L was turned out of the province, and cited Miss Wilkinson’s 
jpimnn that she had never seen such orderly behaviour as of the people at Chai . i 
MnSiiSir i u P°- n l^ lfk,i : s t0 disperse. ( uing, Dr. Khan a 

w y 1 111 the Frontier, was sympathetic. The speaker’s object was to sh ow 
^on-violent. The volunteers, who picketed Charsada liquor shops, 
ui ill-treated and oven made stark naked (cries : shame) but there was not a single scratch 
i. ^ P^hcy. A meeting took place at Utmanzai. Lathi charge did not disperse 
^ started without official order, two were killed and thirty wounded. 
Lilio 1 r‘ n t,ie u P eo I’ 10 did not move and there was not a -atch on those who 

n }* i p : '-' " a demonstration of non-violence? (applause), 

h-I-misled by an informer, came to a village and kilk 1 a vuh»nuvi U accident, 
uic villagers disarmed the police. When Khudai Khidmatgar leaders came next day tho 

Fn°r» 5!ncir I ' n back their uniforms and rifles and allowed to go with safety 
• 1 Government s offer for compensation for I . refused, 

41 10 c . voIun teers were pledged lo take no reward (applause). Dr. Khan then 
nfwln * , on . Commissions remark about the Frontier that tho u inliereni right 

Mnru a? Sm ° ke m the powder magazine must be curtailed \ and said “wo have 
tJle , m °}' c ‘ i nont to convert the Frontier into a peaceful house.” The speaks 
» c xtensively from Burney’s book-«The Naked Fakir” in which Pm nev, who 
lu-icf fid i°^i bead 01 fko C. I. D., described tho Rod Shirt ruoveraont as 

oilcan L a ?w 1 ^u eader , as an embodiment of Christ (dicers). As to the Governments 
non that the volunteers marched in formations, the ? - ] • 

i ! tw i ? bout } t? , Tho Government statement, that Abdul Gal ar Khan’s nephew 
pay x land r(3Ven ?® was a lie - Concluding Dr. Khan assured Unit tin \M 
Miinv \ l i VOni fv was They had love for everybody, including own Nuwab 

Almied Nawaz Khan (cheers). 

**& * ’ate, congratulated Dr. Khan on moderation 

Ti ‘ i v a /- d 10 A . N1SU " orisof ~Mr. BhulaMiaiDos.ii that they may differ without rancour. 

that the lark was entirely true. 

^ hfhs, armed to teeth, ever ready' to raid and even ehgiigt* in ivguh r war. 

which 


M 


n „ t sponB^ilUy for peace in that territory was solely of the Executive, vi-i.-h eonl<l 
(rinrii-r arcd Assembly. The Homo Member denied the charge *f utiiair dr- 

BenSS vS? JUld 8 ?> ld tbat a n , imiber P f othor organisations were still unlawful, smie m 
the r 1 niany ln ? omba 7 UT1(i some 111 °Gier provinces. If u Rk 1 Shirt” was a part of 
machine it was up to the Oongri ^ Miow Unit it did. in fad, observe 
noTi. 0 :. noil " vlo, P 1KJ ? . a, ?d discipline 3 ed to the contrary. IYofiwi »n of 

ip professions. (Dr. Khan : que.stion). Tho Chief CV«m- 
ving instances of violence, had been published for three 


nrL °f non-violence and dis< 
n-vudMuce were absolutely lip 
' loner s detaied charges, givm 
s a ai }j. w ere not challenged. 


PZ\ : ^ ° lu ‘° then in jail ” 

(„ v! Member said that when the reforms woro introdiu ed, tl. Fiunti. r 

r„f? a( V ^ create to atm< But VKlul GhnlTur Kh.-m 

'•‘•’•iMunD ,v; i ,, 'i P ' ih ' V 1 ^* 1 Commmsioner and on th < m.an, went about 
Brinu, a ! , lafre ^ an ? rebellion and sfaied ddinit lv that hi; object was t , ; f 
t /rir 0 *? 1 ^j dia ' ^ necessary, by Live. Proceeding, ISi) Henry Or.uk u i. mmI 
Kir, fc 01 a ***im of seditious chaiactcr, and said that thoug iliue 


tun Vlj 
<0 tho 
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for some time it was followed by recrudescence of 
r instance, an English lady fell down whilst riding and 


trouble in Decern] 

. w w was being taken in a 

KStpoy’ by people with traditional courtesy, and they were prevented by Red Shirts. 
Sir Henry Craik speaking in emphatic tones affirmed that the Red Shirts were not 
non-violent ana that the organisation aimed at complete independence, meaning forcible 
election of the British Government. It was engaged in flaming trans-frontier tribesmen 

against the British Government. It encouraged people not to pay taxes. Concluding, 

the Home Member reminded the House of the dangers of talcing the risk before the 
Afridis or other tribesmen, who like eagle were only ready to pounce upon a prey. 

Mr. Bhzilobhai Dvsai , leader of the Opposition, asked' the House not to bo deceived 
by the picture cleverly painted by Sir Henry Craik. What was the use of unearthing 
an old speech of Abdul Ghaffar and then prosecuting him? That speech, which was 
delivered before tho Christian A sociation, contained an honest account of the Red 
Shirt movement. The sedition section was so wide tiia 4 . anyone, who said that Govern¬ 
ment was not ideal, would be guilty under it. As one," who was closely associated 
with Khan Abdul Oaffar Khan prior to his arrest, Mr. Desai said that he was truthful, 
just and prepared to suffer the worst in order that truth might prevail. 

Mr. At. A. Jinnah reminded the House that Sir Henry did not mention the activi¬ 
ties of the Red Shirts in 1933 and 1934. No movement of a gigantic character could 

n m.iin absolutely non-violent And was there not a case of blunder on the part of 
Government as well, which Mr. Metcalfe had accepted V What was the use of conti¬ 
nuing the old rancour ? Statesmanship demanded Government to respond to the All- 
India feeling expressed in the House and win the Frontier people and restore real 
peace and goodwill. Had they not made peace with the Germans ? If Government 
wuc Victors, then it became all the more incumbent on them to be lenient towards 
tlio vanquished. 

The House divided and the resolution was carried by 73 votes to 46. 


Prevention of Foreign Rice Tmpoiit 

Mr. Satyanarain Singha moved a resolution urging effective immediate steps, 
:d prevent or control importation of foreign rice, especially from Siam 

mi 1 Indo-Cbina, into India, n© said that the export trade of India had gono down and 
the import trade of Siam and Indo-China had increased. The discussion was adjourned. 


JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT DEBATE ( Contd .) 

6th. FEBRUARY Mr. N. M. Joshi declared if the Joint Parliamentary Coma 
areipu-d Major Attloo’s scheme, India would piobably accept it as a compromise. 
As it is, the scheme with all sorts of reservations and safeguards is illusory. The 
safeguards were conceived not for protection of Briti h interests against Con¬ 

gress attitude but l coause of the Britishers’ distrust of the people of India as a whole, 
including the landed and commercial magnets, and even the Prifceee. Jf in future, 
I,.Main giants complete self-government to India, and if the Princes now joining the 
Federation on their Treaty rights refuse to leave the Federation, India will bo doomed. 
He refused to mortgage India's future in this fashion. 

In a parti trenchant speech, Dr. C. V. hi that they ‘would resist 

to Miur utmost if the scheme was forced down India's throat. It had been said that 
this constitution was inevitable. Death was also inevitable. But would anybody, there¬ 
fore, commit suicide V Continuing, Dr. Deshmukh said'if any loan had to no raised, the 
Biit d is fcvt it done by the Jews of the world; if any lattle was to be fought, 

Iri» l j n.• i v<.ro sum, and now that they want continuance of the autocratic rule over 
India tic Prince-, wore brought in. Concluding, the speaker said there was a sinister 
mind and a black Unger working behind the entire scheme. 

While clearly admitting that no ono in India was in love with tho constitution offered 
1 > in liu, Mr. Afody supported the motion for consideration of the J. P. C. Report. It a 
miracle wort jo happen and the members occupying the Treasury Benches were induced 
to cross the floor oi tho House and take r* Ms on tfio npn-oflicjal side. I am sure,” assorted 
Mr. M<My, “even they would b- cquallv emphatic in<! MM rbi.demuation of the proposed 
f onsiitufion. The essential features ot the Constitution Bill are that while socking 
to con ter powers to the representative of the people, it hedges them round with 
provisHns which are not in the interest of* India. u The uehome oi reforms outlined 
in the Bill embodies the collection wisdom of the British race, but even that wisdom 
has not kuccc ■ l*M in bridging the wide gulf between tho demands of this count* y and 
the conserVal 1 dl] do l the scheme. I b\. 
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■®KKcliorno of reforms marks a considerable advance on the existing constitution. If 
result will be a repetition of the situation of discontent in a more 


ih!i 1 f can ne J er . l )rev ail against the solemn will of the people. Still if they are 
nst upon India, it will bo most deplorable.” As regards the omission of the 
tclaranon in the Bill that India’s goal was Dominion Status, Mr. Mody stated : can¬ 
not conceive of rnvvrfliJnrr .r„..4._....... ...I__ A. 


th\ -f , -J l - — - ...... -- ...... —- .vould be 

( v mni r 1 ir , majority of India’s politically-minded people refused to accept it. 
, mift c n u ? in ?Vi ' r * Mod y appealed to the British Government to give them the right 
amount of liberty in the right way at the right time. 

• . A J # £ rav . n . lf [i, a Nath Banerji exposed the hollowness of provincial autonomy adumbrated 

* t lit i i 011 Bill and showed by analysing the scheme that there was no transfer 

n ' 110 possibility of responsible Government in the provinces. Th( 

nnri V,? e .°l )lnec b bo invested with heavy responsibilities,—responsibilities ordinarv 
chr»cf]?°K ia iir s « ex ^ ons ^ ve * n character that tho Council of Ministers who will be 
tlH' Pnnc i 0 Governors themselves will be utterly helpless in all matters. Comir/ to 
umrfl rv i ^ he said that tho position was worse as the Governor-General was given 
c.ntfnnrT f and .^ greater powers. The Great Moghul in tho "Whitehall, said he. will 
conunue to control the destinies of 350 millions of people. 

tle^dWtc Jc . h L ati ( jir was certain that the proposed safeguards were sure to result in 

India tbrt their warning the British Government forced this constitution on 

/ ;rh Woud do so on their own responsibility. Airing his personal views Sir 
t if*w? 0r n ° 4 . n £, 0 eve °* bis re tirement asked the House to take a practical view 
the * “l 010 . wero three fold implications of rejecting the scheme. Firstly, 

me iiirn r f r\- rejection expected to obtain a more satisfactory constitution three ji 
xailoii ti 11 rec t Action but past historical experiences should that Direct -Actum had 
som* w£2 S « ond implication of rejection was. Sir Joseph said, that it would briu, 
incnnppfvnn h r i^ r f om Majesty's Government and the British Parliament. It is licit 
‘nidcr Tin ri i ' n rejection was complete, it would carry some weight but let us be 
» )0 wnrl™ i ? 1US10 V* However strong tho feeling against the reforms, it will in practice 
majority of people in this country. If that be the 
reive tin n . # es * ure T quite meaningless and purposeless. The third implication of 

Ijidi'L • i v se P*R is the possibility of a change in Government in England giving 

‘ som etlung better. The House at this stage adjourned. ' ■ 1 

.1 ■—The Assembly concluded to-day the three-day del 

ri*d* to thI )ar ^ °f Mr. Bhulahhai Lesai's amendment," whic 
was i ut l - ^ Report and did not mention anything about the Comr 
put t0 V0le and. defeated by 72 against 61 votes. 

acceivHmr Were a .R°^other 4 divisions. The second part of Mr. Desai's amendment neither 
liist r.ari PP^c 1 ^ ie Communal Award, which he moved as an amendment to llu* 

The first ^nnah’s. amendment was lost by 84 to 44 votes, 
carried bvftf? + Pr ^ r * amendment accepting the Communal Awcvd was 

of yr r i.-JL , t0 1,3 votes, Congressmen remaining neutral. The seeoiid and third parts 
s amendment re: Provincial Autonomy and Federation wore passed by 74 

Leader of the Congress Nationalist Party, was first cal 1 d upon In, 
Anev dPJ.uf r ope ? tlle debate to-day on the J. P. C. Report. At the n Ut s,-t V.\ * 
Tin,‘mo, r ! oa i l- the report was full of blundei*s, misconceptions mid roL> tatement.>. 
with afc'PP e H- JV ^ i S? s tae report were full of absurdity inasmuch ns they bustled 
not j v , Mr. Aney asserted that under such circumstances there were no s. or 
tho rcnort r Pu udv: ri< c but even the sort of advance contemplated by the authors of 
tin., wv'ir.l vT \ tbe Communal Award Mr. Aney said fruit one 1 direct at of 
uchu vod lm ? UC breaking up of national and political solidarity which had lv»i»n 

natiunui V p Wevor partially. It was from the standpoint of Indian nationalism and 
Hr ;i [ io de, -lared Mr. Aney, that he dim*ted his crusade againrt tin \v. d. 
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Henry Crailc , appealing to the House to accept the constitution, examined the 
various amendments moved to the Government motion. Referring to Mr. II. P. Mody’s 
aineiidmont xvhicli expressed dissatisfaction at the absence of any statement of India’s 
goal os Dominion Status Si r Henry stated that there was no cause for apprehension for 
tliat. To allay the strong feeling of Indians on this point he read a statement made by 
© during the course of the second reading of the Government of 
hub a Bill in the House of Commons on February 0 which ran as follows : — 

( u Thi House will observe that this Bill like most modern Bills contains no preamble.) 
There have, it is true, been important Acts in the past Among them is the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1919 to which a statement of policy and intentions was prefixed 
by way of a preamble. There is, however, no need for a preamble in this case, as no 
new pronouncement of policy or intention is ^ required. The preamble to the Aot of 
I w iribed by tho Joint Committee in fcheir report as having 4 set out fin 
and definitely the ultimate aims of British rule in India. 

tt Tho Committee after full consideration further asserted that ‘subsequent statement 
of i 1 i n ithing .o the substance of this declaration’ which they then 

proceeded to quote in full in their report as ‘settling once and for all the attitude of 
the British Parliament and people towards tho political aspirations’ of India. If tho 
Commit nee were justified in these statements and the Government consider that they 
are fully justified—there is surely nothing to he gained by reiterating the words which 
have ‘settled once and for all’ the attitude of Parliament to Indian problem. 

“Moreover, in government and above all in the government ox the Indian Empire, 
continuity of tho policy is of first importance. No Government and no Parliament can 
treat lightly any statement issued under the authority of their predecessors. But once 
the aim of the policy has been clearly determined and accepted significance attaches 
not nj its language but to the concrete measure taken in pursuance of it. 

Government therefore is this mat they stand firmly by thri 
pledge in the 1919 , t it is nut a part of their plan to repeal) 

rm-l by tbo interpretation put by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Govern¬ 
ment of the day on that preamble that ‘the natural issue of India's progress as there 
is he ittainment of Dominion Status.’ 

“The declaration of 1929 was made to remove the doubts which had U m felt as 
to the meaning of the preaml 1 arefore* no need to e isirrii 

tho Act tho words ana phrases which add nothing new to the declaration in the 
preamble. In saving tliat we stand by our pledges, I include of course not only the 
pledges given to British India and Burma as part of British India but also our 
engag n.-nfs with the Indian States. 

“Rightly understood the preamble of 1919—which I repeat will stand unrepealed— 
is a dear statement of p the Britu ; this Bill is a definite step, 

indeed t gre:i f stride forward towards the achievement of that purpose. It is by uris 
d i -by wold that wo claim to l judged. It is clear then that wo can only 
ve plainly sot before ourselves when India has succeeded in 
ostablis -ng rlio conditions upon which self-government rests, nor will its attainment 
l •' debs' • 1 b\ ;my reluctance on oui part to recognise these conditions when tJnw 
; • tunlly • xist. There are difficulties which she has to surmount but they aro difficulties 
iuhmv.nt in the Indi \n problem and not our creation,” 

Wiring to speak amidst prolonged cheers, Mr. M. A. Jtnnak at tho outset oUartu terised 
a and astounding tho allegations and insinuations contained in the contents of 
Gm In iU issue of February 2 last, namely that he was opposed to the 

iau.se bo had been left out of tho 
Jinnah admitted that he was a ko 
federalist Referring to tho Comm 
Mr. Desai’s amendment whicn sou 
constitution including tho Award, 

Doaui maintained u neutral attitudi 
iiud perhaps no oth 
\s a matter butwit 
ling to do with 
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ions argument. It is not that we were setting upon some v mtnrN 
would distribute the spoils of the venture. >Vlijr do^s Mahatma Gte 
%SSutito death and then gets all the Hindu leaders of India to agree to the Poona 
Pact? Why did not you tell him ‘acquisition first then distribution. 



, „ tuliru Mil , _ __ hpjllL LUWttiU* UID — --- 

Federation. Mr. Jinuah emphatically declared that it was -wholly. rotten and to.. uly 
unacceptable and absolutely unworkable. The Princes had laid down impossible tmiua 
on which it was impossible to construct any scheme of constitution, lie 110 

opposed to the Princes or any body. ‘ But he was for British India c.nd^i.ns behcinc 
was going to destroy alL that British India had developed during the last 11 ft. \eara o 
constitutional progress. Ho was not opposed to the idea of a Federation, out bitten a 
opposed to a Federation of this character. It would lead to ill-will and b’treiiio^s. 
consists of 98 per cent, safeguards and only two per cent responsibility, fur as me 



the 1 proviiiL i:il scheme which according to him require modification ! 
out m the amendment suggested by him. 



mondous 

tliat the I'wavaom. ■ i— • — —- ,» 

ernmont. This allegation, said the speaker, was not only untrue but runs counter to the 
historical processes in the successive Round Table Conferences. Mr dames also reuited. 



Ir. Sdtyamurthiy the last speaker on the debate, made a forceful speech appealing to 
ji the report. He emphasised that the India Bill was a monstrous inumumiu of 


Table Conference. He described Hindu Mahasabha leaders destroyed all attempts 
at peace by insisting on getting two more seats to the Sikhs in the Punjab thus reducing 
the ft inQrity. 

Mr. Govitidballt’v t'ant -spoke for 40 minutes to show that the 
poetivu of the safeguards was definitely a rotrograde step. Parliament woul-i pyrpot 
rate a monstrous fraud in the name of constitution if the Government of India 1 all 
* is it had been, frame L He cited tl ti< 1 that England had 

committed in regard to America, Ireland and South Africa and observed tint when¬ 
ever the question of the grant of responsible Government arose, Britain adopt e 1 suici¬ 
dal dilatoriness. 

Hr 

he roj 1 emphasised . .. — 

shams. It did not satisfy the political aspirations of the most moderato section the 
people, it was too costly, .it contained no seeds of growth in it. India s self- respect 
demanded that the constitution should without any hesitation be renated. The country 
gave .. • uro as to what it should do with regard t . 

th-‘ While Paper by returning at the lust election those who opposed the Whin Paper 
scheme. u \Ye asked iihat we should do’’, Mr. Satyamurthi continued, “if wo did 
not accept the constitution, humiliating and intolerable us it is. It is my belief that 
there is tin failure in the nation's tight for freedc m 

Sir xY. N. Sircar, replying to the three-'lay debate, spoke for mor than an n<mi* in 
course of which he quoted amidst interruptions from Mi. Jiimuh and Sir Oowasji Johan** 
gir, from Mr. Jinn ah* 8 Round Table speeches to show that Mr. Jinuah was mostly 
concerned wit!i tho * interests of his own eonimunity and the problems oi the Nation woio 
b* him secondary. Nobody could d«*uy that commuul wrangles and provinci;:! icalousi« .s ovi-tt 
. Sij- Mohnmed Yakub interrupted : What about Llhai Poi’ttmuuand, M . Vnc> and 
i m s\ .iu Lalchand Navalrai ? 

Mi JinnQh :—What about yourself in I.ndon ? 

-Proceediiig Sir ripen aid all oriii'.isin lov.-lhd during the Ij- 

a destructive nature. Nobody made any cdnstryotiv 
e*on made any inenti. ii of the ♦ on tituout ai;,.cmbly. 
piovimdal autonomy and substituting tho federal scheme 
11 9^ a praitic-d proposition. \ftor Sir Nripendrana 
a> L u l‘I‘hel and tho amendments were put to w 
too arm raiment ou the J. 
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Assembly accepts the Communal Award in so far as it poos, until a 
a ^ ree< * yP 0 ? 1 b y tlie various communities concerned, 
if t :;S T ^ s r chera ? °|. Provincial Governments, tho House is of opinion that 
; i n > atl I : a ! c ^ 01 ^ Mid disappointing, and in as much as it includos various 
, L , P'diires, particularly the establishment of Second Chambers, tho extra- 
ora man and special powers of the Governor and provisions relating to police rules, 
vciet v^wices and intelligence Departments which render the real control and 
re^ponsanJities of tho executive and legislature ineffective, and therefore unless these 
objectionable f< ires are removed, it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

j S V^rds the scheme of Central Government called tho All-India Federation 
tins House is clearly of opinion that lit is fundamentally and totally unacceptable 
to the people of British India, and therefore recommends to the Government of India 
h) adv ’! ajesty s Government that immediate efforts should he made- to consider 
iiov; oeM. to establish for British India alone a really responsible Government, and with 
.ut view take‘ Steps to review tho whole position in consultation with Indian opinion 
without delay. The House then adjourned till the 11 th. Feb, 

Adjournment Motions Ruled out 


i rf | , ; , 1 ^ E C P R V / ARY •— Y a £ n the Assembly met to-day the adjournment motion 
uS gh i h5 v lt M . uhaf *™* d order to discuss the President’s conduct in rem- 

1} Uk ^ 011 -"’ 10n of the J. P. C. Report w r as ruled out of order by Sir Abdur Rahim 
Fp’, the - adopted m the House of Commons and"also from Mayer’s 

t'arliamentaij Practice -o snow that only a substantive motion like a vote of non- 
coiihdento in the Chair could bo brought to censure the conduct of the Chair and not 
a mot iiournment of the business of the House. The President also ruled out 

M ; of v¥* K - b ° auba J or censuring the Govermnent for failing 

to givp effect to the Assembly s verdict on tho Indo-Britisl? Trade Pact. ® 

Removal of Disqualification 

^ 7 accepted the resolution of Mr. K. M. Jedhe urging removal of the 
in respect of the eligibility of Pandit Pwarkaprasad ffisra of Juhbulnoro 
an- Manlvi Ashrafuddin Choudhury of Comilla for election to the Assembly without volnng. 

Protection OF Foreion Rice Import (Conld.) 

_resumed discussion on Mr. Satyanarayan Sing ha’s resolution uririnir 

JV ’ UU !‘ 1 ' T . : r ’^ >mport of foreign rice. Mr. Singha in his spee. h quoted fivuros to <5iow 

three ye.us rice imported from Siam P h;. • Indh 

Mr ^ a l l unfortnnat ° country where Siam found market f« her^rokKeap ri?e 

Sate' £ fc^rZ U 1 , 0 t r i!er r T 0mmending the Governm ont to fake mime- 

^ and other, to provent or control tho importation of 

Revision of Taxation Policy 

<•' - sis jpse **• 

Cr. Law Amend. Act (1908) Repeal Bill 

dilution!' M E r B * U ffif ZtSd3'a d Vu??onc;S ZetdtZr- Ms for “* tr ‘ 

A" of 20CH. Ho rid Part I of the Act 'was rcpell!^ ?n if eft4m , on ‘ 

ovui for 1 liter a* lion. This nnrt in -I „f ^PwV' 7, , , b, f l Iart 11 left 

rovolntionnry crimes w 1 ' i»io p, i Jt 7 ■ i a§all! ' t violent, anarchical and 

in o4iSzuti'rol tt O lit L vUually did abuse it 

Giui th’ M.t should I,.; repealed forthwith . 6 ’ 11 before argent and necessary 

Cr. Proc. Code 1898 (Sbo. 103) Amend. Bill 

' 

,-. 1.0 provide.! two wiSS^S ITT*}* 

1 ». '-.mi n Sti t..) iunt Kijiu.fi < -.\ ♦ >»ni i 1 m , i -i I-* ’« i i i 1 at i lime of 
proto i on not to mean of tb<? Lu - n i r thrown 1 been 

i-l Im*ii ruled tl.at afti,,, almn W u , on tho woV 4 m , &•, d 
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—^ to invalidate the search if not conducted strictlv in accordance with the pro¬ 

visions of this section. 

Cr. Pi?. Code 1898 (Sec. 406) Amend. Bill 

Sardfar Sant Singh introduced two more Bills, one amending Section 406 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, 1898, which omits from the Act the proviso which lays down 
tiiat appeals arising out of proceedings for keeping the peace would lie befort the 
JLiistnct Magistrate. Sardar Sant Singh said that so long as the District Magistrate 
occupied the position of head of the police and executive authorities of tho district, 
tneso appeals should not he heard by him. 

Cr. Pr. Code 1898 (Secs. 'BO, 34, 34a, 35) Amend. Bill 
r .^ouith Bill amends Sections 30, 31 and 34A and 35 of the Criminal Procedure 

0 r? V] t 1 ® vio w to raise tho standard of judicial administration in Governor’s provinces, 
lhe House then adjourned. 

Regulating Payment of Wages 

o. W«b ; FEBRUARY:—The House met to-day to transact official business. 
*~ir lirantc Noyce (Industries Member) introduced a Bill regulating payment of 
wages to certain classes of persons* employed in industry. The bill tries to rerm ly 

w ith regard to delays in tho payment of wages to persons employed in industry 
ana the practice of imposing fines upon them. In moving tho Bill Sir Frank Ncvce 
pai.t a tribute to. the late Mr. Whitley, who, he said, had left a mark on Indian labour 
lor many generations, v 

Civil Procedure Code Amend. Bills 

p . ' Henry Craik introducod two bills one amending section 51 of tho Code of 
Uvji Procedure so as to protect honest debtors of all classes, and not tho industrial 
workers class only, from detention in civil prison and to confine such detention to 
aeptors proved to be recalcitrant or fraudulent. 

°ther Bill inserts a new' seotioh in the Code of Civil Procedure as follows : 
Where a certified copy of decree of any of the superior courts of i 1 • Unite l 
•kingdom or any reciprocating territory has been filed in the District Court, tho d» jo** 
•May be executed in British India as if it has been passed by the District C 

' 'Sheet Glass Industry 

Sir Frank Noyce then moved , a resolution that tho draft convention for tin* regulation 
ot hours of work in automatic sheet-glass works, passed at th eighteenth session < 

•Ji f 1 ?? 0na Labour Conference, be not ratified. Ho said that the dr. u of the report, 
ieuuoa to workmen's compensation, night work of women ^uid other such matters. Ho 
P reposed to bring up this convention for consideration before the Legislature at tho 
kTw B , esslou - The obieot of the convention was to fix forty-two hours per wook in 
knli factories. Sir hrank said that they were situated in the United Provm.-^s 

S’. .1 (f 1 f ::s , no 'minedjate prospect of more factories being started in India. It wm 
i<mottui whether it was desirable to .legislate for ope factory and to reduce it;; work 
y u !, x u t0 . forty-two ..hours weekly.- Moreover glass-in aking, insk ad -f being 
become easier. .Thero'was no adequate reason to treat this 

special way. 

Mi\IV. , Af. Joshi moved an amendment that hours of work in sheot-glaej works Ie 
reduced to forty-eight hours per week. He complained that tho attitude of the 
Am ernn t len ’ r°^ ar<1 to international labour conventions always had been in-liffcront. 
m hough the number of-sheet-glass workers was small, still they should not bo denial 
Mr. B Das moved an amen tlie effect that the draft of tho conven¬ 

'd of not being ratified, as suggested, be brought before tho Assembly for recon- 
T .? after the publication, of the Tariff Board s' report on tin* k!.ks indusu v in 

j l,d; Sir Frank Nbijpe ‘appealed to the House in tho name of logic net > piv\^T\l:. 
ro 3 ? 1 H amendment as the douse had passed the’Factories Bill last year providing in 
'1^* a week in all coi n tinuouij process in< and tho Vom u 

industry Were not worse than piafiy other industries. 
atfJriV amendment lu-ging tho bringing up of the matter before the Assembly 

Sir' Board’s report ?vas'pyt to tho Vote and carried by 51 against \' y voua. 

t., j. y a * k .. moved that . f he dpaft cmventhm eurmring fioumc or :dl uvunre 

Piyur«uioo ,AT ^^ .^employed and flio recommihuMtfUis eonourning j Mmplovmcmt 
.UK-.n 'rv - var,, ' r ' forms of im v ' : /or unemployed 'irtopfted l\ 1'nte; ..atvmal 
tho 18th scsBjfii bo not ratified, not the iv> omirn'mintions be 
» no said that the proposal Was impracticable in India Tho question of 


whists 
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oyment insurance had been thoroughly investigated by the Whitley Commission 
had come to the conclusion that it woold not bo feasible. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi moved an amendment to the effect that after consideration of the 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise might be taken for relief of unemplovment 
as would lead to ratification of the draft convention and acceptance of the recommen¬ 
dation as soon as practicable.” 

Mr. V. V. Girt, supporting the amendment, said that if the Government would not 
accept even tins moderate demand made in the amendment what could the Government 
do t He was outlining various methods for reducing unemployment when the House 
adjourned. 


Revision of Taxation Policy (Contd.) 

14*b. FEBRUARY :—The House took up discussion on J)r. Ziauddin’s resolu- 
uou recommending the Govcrnor-General-in-Council to take immediate steps for revis¬ 
ing the present taxtation policy. 

. ^ Danpa moved an amendment to the effect that taxtation be redistributed 

in order to lower the burden on poorer classes. He said during the last thirty years the 
poor people had been overburdened with taxation. 

Mr. A. S. Ayyangar moved an amendment to the effect that revision of the taxa¬ 
tion t .'hey .mould take place particularly with respect to assessment of income-tax on 
, eow and excise duties on matche and sugar. 

.Mr. M. 8 Aney held thr*.t cousidorablc proportion of revenues of the Central Govern¬ 
ment as wel as the provincial Governments were raised by way of indirect tax. Indirect 
' tg* in rally were levied not by legislatures but by certain executive authorities bv 
virtue of rule making powers. 

co: fV. f ’J. Prokash ye hemently attacked the taxation policy of the Government and 
. jjd tha lie Indian Government did not exist for the people, but. tho people were mado 
t.: b\ , ■ tor the Government, raised taxes not for nation-building purposes, but for 
main auung the expensive bureaucracy and the unnecessarily largo army. He urged ft 
revision in the policy of spending finances. * b 

Tc p cl,f:tl ^ at the debate in the House was nothing more than academic. 
when 0n ’greasing Indies debts. Sir George 

> e Ye™ ,!7^ C r r /l ,°? th , e P e °Pl e - Thf -. Government was allowing foreign rice to 
e dumped, and looted helplessly on the starving agricnltorists 

thatduring the period of recent world-wide econo- 
; r 'Y i iY Oowmnent of India had done Attic to alleviate the distress of tho 
pe.pt. ind he hoped that an enlightened police would be followed 

\f v if!!!,? a f" r ¥PP dca!t with lar ‘ d revenue question. He said Sardar 
S llfi *u r - eve !i ue t,J A be graduated in accordance with tl 

, • Bo doubted whether tins demand could ever be made in its entirety, for in 

.* thorp was a considerable element of rent. On the other hand, tinker Vie 


rorniiiu , itral on the resolution andTho arocndmonts^ 

Ml i7nrYv- li Y’ •x« r Ito * DM1 ‘ K aB ? (mdlucnt 1 U)- K‘“r lowering of tho incidence of taxation 
• ^ r 1 >Lf - Mi. Ayyangar s amendment '.lemanding revision of assessment /r 

? n™«, «. 


Railway Budget for 1935-36 

A.,!S y ft^ ft" J8 ft 


>*«*. For the first time, however, in i 
lnu *;. ftole to Bbow a balanced budget, for 1935-36 

lutyiaed estimate of deficit on Railways in 1934-35 is A nn .i 
° L>.irlost year Improvement i« ontirily duo p, incmist 
>l lv - 1 J j,: 111 ^ *»till failing but increa o during present vwu 
pAaa< uf/i *■: t arried mid average ‘mile, ir^nlled )>v r \ ... 
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g expenses amount to nearly 64 croros for depreciation and aro three-fourth crores 
in excess of Iasi year's figures. , , L hort 

Net. revenue of Railways in 1934-35 is expected to bo three crores bighu t-ian 

1933-34 and interest charges three-fourth croro lower, as a result of iau in rate oi 

G °T%arSficit r of dSf lakhs (of which 185 lakhs are for strategic lines) will be nut y 
temporary loan from depreciation fund which will stand at 11 crores at ine end o * a 

^Budget estimates for 1935-30 assumes improvement in receipts. _ Total traJHc 
receipts on all Si aroestiru 93 and a half crores. Increase in orchn&ry 

working expenses of 105 lakhs, including 92 lakhs duo to decision not to re mpose 
cuts in nav, is counterbalanced to some extent by slight decrease m provnuon lot 
depreciation, which, according to now mothod of calculation approved^ by ^ 


the year will be a small surplus of 7 lakhs. Balance of depreciation fund at the end 
of the year will be 13 crores. Loans from fund to meet previous deficits will stand at 

28 and a half crores. , . . . _ ,• 

In view of all signs at present pointing to further improvement in future, ^hu.i \ 
likelv to be sustained if not spectacular, Railways felt justified m reduction roeenth 
announced in surcharge on coal freights which involves loss m eai'iiings o “ 

lakhs on public conk Maximum of Re 1 imposed on reduced surcharge of !- did a jau 
per cent, will be of considerable benefit to long distance traffio on which burden o l pres cm 
rate has fallen most heavily and result will be that surcharge on distances about 
miles will bo the same. 


700 


In justifying decision not to rcimpose cuts in pay in 1935-36, Sir Joseph Bhoio 
said: “Apartfrom the fact that more than half the staff on State Railway 
Government servants, and that Railways have therefore from the _ beginning follow e 
the policy of Government in this matteer, wo -feel that with a revival in earnings . > 
•tent that we think will enable us to balance the budget, of commercial lines with¬ 
out recourse to the continuance of the cut, we could not consistently with our pi* r .y 
refuse to follow the action taken with regerd to other Government servants. At , v 1<i0 
discontent among our staff which would have followed any attempt to single tm-m 
out for specially unfavourable treatment would, l have no doubt, have resulted tu gia\o 
detriment to efficiency, if not indeed in serious labour trouble*’. , 

Sir Joseph Bhore claimed that the results of last year and the estimates he was 

placing before the Assembly had justified his optimism aud the confidence expressed 
by him in previous roars in tho essential strength and soundness of tlio Imnnenu 

position of Indian Railways notwithstanding successive deficit:- t -.inro 193 1-31. Ik ; > 
u A. roviow of results, if it is to be of any value, must extend over a •niheieuti? 

lengthy period to eliminate tho distorting effects of temporary causer, and a tu.' 

picture of tho whole. Taking brood results, it will be seen that in tho 
with 1935-36. C years of prosperity and 0 of tho adversity, the not 
working of all Buite-owned lines, commercial and strategic, will, if our pr< 
prove correct, be a surplus of 14 crores and an accumulated balance in the depr 
tion fund 
we shall 


ycar 6 ending 
result of tho 
?ent estimate! 

1 in the deproeia- 

of 41 and half crores. In other words, during tho long period of varying! at nro, 
mvo earned a net income of over a cron* a year after meeting srkuig ex¬ 


penses, pruvidiug for accruing depreciation anu playing interest in full on borrowed 

capital;’ miii 

M r orks programme for 1935-36 is bigger than in recent years. Total sum p > uh'.i 
in 15 eroro alter allowing for reduction of stoics balances by three-fourth croie. I ro¬ 
les for starting construction of Megna Bridge to improve communication 
between Eastern Bengal and Assam and extension of tho electrified suburban sanction of 
tho Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway from Borivii to Virar. 10 1 khs pp 1 uic .1 
for a line of 52 miles in Southern India which will bo undertaken if ' «oa ernmcid of Madras 
ar-' in favour of project. 44 lakhs are required for the purchase of flu* \jflntear- 
I'ati-Kasur Railway. Total expenditure during 1935-36 on ivstoiution of d.ii'-ugo eim-u 
by floods to Hurdinge Bridge and by the Bihar earthquake is c. Innatei nr .0 1 Mu* 
Of balance of fourtc n one-fourth crores, track renewals necouni fur 3 crow, bridge 
wcirlt foi a crorg other stm*» ira! works for thve amt ihne-founh v.vre? :>d re * ling 
btjck for four and one-half civ res. Progiamnie includes provision of over . r, . 0 U’ ngons to 
meet inurease in traffio denuindh, of which 4,250 are broad, gauge general beivico 
to be added u, the pool. 
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, osqph Bhoro repeated his appeal lor fair assessment of difficulties which railway 
istrations had to face and of the manner in which 'they had endeavoured to 
overcome them. He asked the public sometimes to glance at the other side of the picture 
at the organisation, the forethought, the unremitting care, the technical skill, and the 


which are essential 
administrative and 


devotion to duty on the part of the lowest to the highest official, 
if the Railways of India are to meet effectively and efficiently the 
economic needs of the country. He felt he would be guilty of ingratitude if he failed 
tr> acknowledge the work which all ranks of railwaymen had done during a period of 
< xeeptional trial and the spirit in which they had met the heavy calls made upon their 
pati ance during the lean years through which they had p 

_ concluding his speech Sir Joseph tlhore repeated the following passage from his 
last address to the the Railway conference : — 


“The competition which Railways are experiencing at the hands of rival means of trans¬ 
port has been engaging our very serious attention now’ for some time. It is not a pas- 
sing phase. It is a permanent challenge which will grow in intensity and which will, 
1 believe, be felt evei mlly in fields not yet seriously threatened. The projected develop- 
i.fcHs n ' ivil aviation in India are significant, and I w r ould ask you to remember 
that the impossible of to-day is the common plane of to-morrow. Scientific research 
1 ooner than we imagine, cut down by a substantial 

n to-day s operating casts of motor transport. Whatever may be the strictly 
narrow railway view of such competition present and prospective, we must all admit 
^nat in the larg* r interests of the country it is good that it should exist, for 
only through such rivalry can the public be assured of the maximum efficiency in 
t. Apart from everything else, such competition is ir 
is only one sound method of meeting it. So long as they endeavour 
strenuously to meet fully, efficiently and effectively the ever varying demands of tho 
present and yet IceeT) their eyes searchingly on the future and its possibilities, so long 
and 0,0 longer will they enquire successfully. 


Gexekal Discussion of Railway Budget 

. Tho general discussion on the Railway Budget was opened to-day 

• who was ■ by all sides. Dr. Ziauddin recalled that tho Rail 

.■Ureinlui.eut Coram Pteo had recommended abolition of the post of Chief Controller .if 
, 10 “- t 1 " fa ct was withheld from tho Standing Committee and tho Railway 
; , ' P i ilf 1 y B P° ke f about raatanff this office permanent. Dr. Ziauddin eharao- 

no i, r,p ? (iing V th ® depreciation fund and opined that whereas 

.- ’ L country in >ho world made such a generous provision for don fund 

to deprive general ‘revenues of contrihuS from 
i ■ ',-i ' a mathematician resented the suggestion that the Harding.* 

Brrh.. model would be worked at Poona and remarked a Your engineers have foreotten 

ndH$kS r \ Ho ii lls , 0 y^ted early decision as to whether strategic 
in., i i ulu be chu.»god to the Army Budget or Railway Budget. 

Mi Al-hil Chandra Dutta wanted Tndianisation of Ruilwav . from top to bottom 
;° r ,r; . VbJif r meaning m bringing peoplo from outside when sons of tho roil 

to™onSS^M&nU r^n tha - l“ s “high offices had proved tho absolute 
o. u iur] nationals for all appointments. Mr. Datta alfo pleaded that Indian 

be jiro moted by rffwgys through different! ,ud described 

grievan.es of third class passengers moluding uncivil treatment by the railway staff. 

, ? - ar »/‘ Mlcd whoOmr it was true that tho emerge mo of white 

A ; h( ,^2S2S f &L®* 8 . thfi Government try to gel 

1 »* „ .*• W>fwliwe every shade of opinion in India resented the Govern- 
., JH' that t ..^r.cthorit' s were responsible for larger number of 
? ! . J ’ liiushi Ibwar Saran afijo plessen tho claim of 

wal 1 #* 18 1 J ail '] UB branches of administration and company man ago. I rail- 

, ,vV • J J; 01 ‘ u : Men hers of Hie Railway Board to .ravel in,;S', Kfrt c?ws 
<J1 * l J Lr , ‘ Uio mineries of those passengers. He iu\ , 

N. Railway whore the 

•Mtimatcs awW ™ at 8tret< *»° "ihviiys were not included in tfo military 

*•, tiT,' f:i^ r ii!L TOntil " tal <h " tF''vane- - agains' the E. B. R. and tho A 11 If 

i Uke sardines and urged that thev should nt 
TAvi t j V' 1 ' ,' lM ni.g tutninc. He did not think that the roturn tic&o o^'ion 
■ passenger, but wanted the price of tiekete, t 0 k ! 

lostewl. He particularly eomplnmed that tho stuff at ull/stations in his pmincoe ww 


misr/fy 
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DEBATE ON RAILWAY BUDGET 

non-Assamese and urged the employment of the people of the province many of whom 
had returned with overseas training, but found no opening because the headquarters 
of the railways were in Calcutta and Chittagong. 

Mr. Mathradas Vi&sanji lodged a vigorous protest against the restoration oi the 
salary cut when no relief was given to the taxpayer by way of reduction of railway 
rates. It was unjust to restore the salary cut when even with the recovery noticeable 
in the movement of goods and consequent traffic receipts there would bo a deficit in 
working the railways. When the railways were not able to make any contribution to 
the general revenues for the last five years, there should not have been restoration of 
the salary cut. In no democratically run Government servicemen could have been 
given preference over the taxpayer. 

Dr. P. N. Banerjee joined Mr. Mathradas Vissanji in the complaint that retrench¬ 
ment operations had not been carried out adequately before the salary cut was res¬ 
tored. He suggested that a surplus budget wa9 possible by Indian!sation and arnal- 
gammation of "the different, railways and grouping of them on a regional basis and also 
oy increasing the earnings through reduction of rates. He wa9 not satisfied with the 
concession in respect of reduction of the surcharge on coal which he wanted to be 
removed. 

Mr. Sri Prakasha joined in the plea for cutting down the salaries of offi ers and 
supported the restoration of salary cut only in the case of employees drawing below 
Rs. 100 per mensem. He made several -.suggestions whereby railway administrations 
might at a small cost educate passengers in the elements of civic duty and suggested 
changes in tho design of lavatories, particularly in third class compartments. 

Mr. V, V. Oiri said that while railway finances were improving year by year, no 
consolation was coming to tho forty-seven thousand unemployed railway workers 
whose hardships could have been avoided only if railways had jpaid any heed to the 
suggestions made in that connection by the Rail way mon’s Union. Tho speaker referred 
to the surplus stock of engines and wished these engines to bo manufactured in India, 
It was a scandal that Government had been replying to all questions since 1921 that 
Bio nutter about the construction of engines locally was under consideration. As 
regards the railroad competition he wanted the railways to save tho one hundred and 
ninety lakhs of rupees which they were annually losing in it. This could bo done by 
taking over tho bus services running parallel to trains. 

Joseph Bhort, replying to the debate, first took up the question of coal contracts 
on which allegations and even insinuations had appearod in certain papers stating 
tho Railway Board undulv favoured smaller Indian- wned companies. Tho allegation 
was baseless, a : he would show. Sir Joseph Bhoro reminded the House that tin 
railways were forced to run their own collieries and could meet all requirements from 
tboin. However^ with a view to helping the coal industry they took a self-denying 
a ' lion and limited their own output to one-third and bought two-third from the 
market. He hoped that after this explanation they would not hear tho allegations 
and insinuations repeated. As regards competition between shipping companies, tho 
i'jdl • . ui the steps they had taken. Railwa; limit 

He asked, was it contended by the shipping companies that they could not carry 
piece-goods and gunny between Calcutta And Bombay at rates lower than the railways ? 
How did they carry rico at lower rates between Rangoon and Bombay (Hear, hear). 
Continuing, Sir Joseph Bhore recognised the necessity, of improving tin* services f ;» 
that they would be able to meet larger customs and poptdariso the railways against 
competitive services. But times had noen hard and it had not boon pus- 'do to embark 
on striking innovations o:i account of tho financial position and the necessity of most 
rigid economy. The justification for a cautious policy would be found in i ko results 
u'diKiyed last few years. Nevertheless they had made experiments h . h n- reduction 
, Burd class passenger faro in the North-West Railway. The result of this had noi 
£?SP enoouragmg as working expenses on it were greeter than wei reve 

the experiment had been extended to the G. I. P. aud the system of cheap reuini 
mu been introduced in the E. B. Railway. The Government would iuu slack u 
uo pursuit °f economy and at the same time there should bo specialised research uoi 
■m the technical side for which tho Standing Finatn 0 Committee n> 

ami? 14 ! 10 r ®P oarc ^ organisation, but also in continuous ascertainment of public rioed- 
■emoting them on thejiconomio basis The House thon adjourned. 



Payment or Waoss Bill 

wont**' A -"" uW J' d ' .if ilui In; - 

L i-'i! Mr. Bardjioi aid that unices the person, appoint, a) a inspect 


whists 
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s’^Al^^Aad registers wore responsible men, there would be abuse of power. lie 
X^aLTtlfero should be no fino for bad work. 

^ ~ Mr. Joshi enumerated the various instances of omissions from the Bill of payment 
of wages which should have been included. lie wanted payment through mistries to bo 
stopped and payment of wages on resignation to be expedited. Ho was altogether 
opposed to deductions on account of fine and said that he would rather favour that 
employees services should be terminated after due notice than he should be fined. Ho 
feared that employees might make deductions in the rates of payment instead of impos¬ 
ing a fine. He admitted that the Bill had improved the position so far that a weaver 
would not be made to pay the entire price of a spoilt cloth, but the Bill was not alto¬ 
gether an improvement oil its predecessor and the speaker particularly urged its appli¬ 
cation to other industries, like mines, docks and tramways. 

dir Frank Noyce, replying, said the debate showed that the Select Committee would 
have a very difficult task. The Bill as it stood would involve considerable strain on 
the administration and an extension of its provisions to other industrial establishments 
would lo undertaken after experience had been gained and if such course was consider¬ 
ed desirable. He did not think Prof. Ranga’s suggestion regarding agricultural labour 
was practicable, especially as village mtinsiffs and Honorary Magistrates were thom- 
..elves employers of agricultural labour and to appoint them as inspectors would require 
someone to look after these guardians. 

The House agreed to the motion and referred the Bill to a Select Committee. 



Civil P. C. Amendment Bill 


Sir N. N. Sircar moved the bill inserting a new clause, Section 44-A, to the Code 
of Civil Procedure be taken into consideration. He said that since some members of 
the House had wanted the provisions of the Bill to b sed in the Select Com¬ 

mittee, ho would have no objection in accepting that motion if it were made. 

As Mr. Qauba who had tabled such a motion was not in the House, Mr. James 
moved that the bill be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Law Member 
hai Besai, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Faquir Chand, Mr. Lalchand N n 
and the mover. 

Pandit Q. B. Pant aid that there was no necessity of rushing through the House 
a bill winch had a Ion • history and controversial points" If Government had intended 
proceeding with the consideration of the Bill they should have published the cor res- 

r.denoo p issed between them and tho Lord Chancellor of England in order to nuke 
ek-ur to the i-louse that tho impediments which has stood in the wav of the previous 
loll had lwen effectively removed. He would insist on the British Parliament defining 
tin* word-, U supei;or court,; by way of an amending bill to the Foreign Judicature Act 
of 193d to show that the Superior courts mentioned in that law included courts of un¬ 
limited original jurisdiction in India. 

Sir N. JV. Sircar assured tho House that all points raised bv speakers would be 
considered by the Select Commit too and he did not wish to take the time of the House 
ig aome of theee points. He assured Pandit G. B. Pant that ih *;v i ; U 
“‘ T1 ^ bringing forward the bill and Government were not rushing it through 

. 1 . tn-.- speaker readily met the dosiro of some members of the House that the bill be 
i * -. ■ t red ( a Select Committoo. Mr. James' Select Committee motion was carried. 

Unemployment Relief through Insurance 


ops be taken os would load to 


a 


H:c Uotilo then resumed tho discussion on Sir Frank Noyce's motion that the 
* cut ODuntmn relating to the relief of unemployment through lusurai <-• bo not rati¬ 
fied am! Mr. N. M. Joshis amendment, that such 
ifUiiicution of the convention as soon as praothabl 
Mi. /hinanhalingham Chatty said that Mr. Joshi’ 
ooo. bed in language which tho Government liked. T 
ovim this jdorI moderuto amendment was uppo-<d by 
ivent were trying to show their sympathy 
wan an opportunity to prove it. 


f. 


■ ■■'• ud out v.a ■ indefinite an i 
speaker was surprised tlmt 
i Government, lie added G.,.i 
r tJio poorer clause llero 


."ir CotiuKfi Jehanyir said * hut tho speaker did not ro» 
-i.i a. olvud fho Convention, ho add< i, had been prepared 
i. v l country, and not for an agricultural country, nod oven 


li. xi country, and not 
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that u mall beginning 
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speed, 
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com to realize tho <Un- 
d for a highly iudubtna- 
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r..r employed in railways and 
v. ide mid committed tho .House 
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UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF THROUGH INSURANCE 

The real class deserving support was tho 




])Oor middle class and he hoped 

- - D _ — r _______ _put up the taxable minimum to 

two thousand. The pity was that under the present Constitution the Opposition had to 
take an irresponsible view. That was why they were backing an amendment which, if 
they were in office, they would not have done. 

il/r. Mohanlal Saksena attacked tho Government for not hackling unemployment 
among the people which lie said was even sapping the morale of the masses and was 
therefore a source of groat danger to the peaceful growth of society. A stage had 
now come when something must be done. He supported Mr. Joslii’s amendent 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq voiced what he called people’s view in this matter. Ho 
realised that at present the task of giving effect to the recommendations of the con¬ 
vention was stupendous, but the Government could surely move in the matter. At 
tho time of prosperity they should stop extravagance and out down expenses. The 


extravagantly and thus filled their pockets, 
was left for the betterment of the condition 


Govenonent officials helped themselves" 

Therefore it was no wonder that nothing 
of the people. 

Mr. Clow added that during the five years there had been a diminution of about two 
and a half per cent annually in the number of employed, but as against that, for overv 
ono man thrown out of employment, there had been ten vacancies. He made two pro¬ 
positions which lie asked the House to accept. Firstly, in normal times pepole had 
able to get continuous employment. Secondly, even in tho last few years, which 
been the worst ever known the number of workers unemployed for any substantial 
period had been extremely small. He ventured to say that no other country except 
Japan had shown such results. (Cheers). Besides tho question of the adminis¬ 
trative difficulties of working the insurance system the speaker was sure that tho or- 
amary workman in this country would resent any weekly or monthly deductions for 
the benefit of a limited class in which the worker did not expect to find himself. Iri 
otner countries labour itself had started such a scheme. There was no t :n of that in 
inuia. He asked Mr. Chetty whether, if his suggestions were accepted and two ore res 
representing th. salary cut wore handed over to the Congress, the latter would devote 
niat money to an employment insurance scheme or any other'more urgent class of activity, 
rurthor, when they asked tho Government to start the scheme in their factories, they 
must remember that tho cost would fall on ..the tax-payers who wore the masse.; of 
agriculturists. Did they think that the agriculturist was so wealthy as to b.\n the 
Ar r< n Wl ^ a viow to relieving unemployment among orkors in 

Ranga : Communal trouble again). Mr. Clow observed that the Whitley Corami- 
enf i * oun(1 110 . basis for insurance. Ho suggested that the resources of this 
country should be seriously limited and be better employed for measures of prevention 
rather than of euro. They should rather swell tho "volume of employment than to 
v b° n ^t8 for being unemployed. The Government’s attitude had been that they 
uau taken steps to stimulate employment which method was sounder than proceeding 
on the western model. (Choors). 

, Noyce , replying to the debate, said that he had very little to add to 

vwia,. Mr. Cl uv lirid said on behalf of Government. If ho had . sk j l the \ wal l' to 
ratiiy the convention thou ho would have been accused of giving a Mow to Iho 
industry Unemployment wits bad, but that was not Die question before the ll-use. 
incy had to decide whether India could afford to carry out the recommendations of 
. convention. He emphasised that India was not ripe for a system of nuempi vu. j,t 
insurance, because it was too extensive. Moreover, under tho new constitution unem¬ 
ployment would become a provincial subjoot and it would bo w rong for him to 
the resolution. 

Mr. Jonh i 1 3 nmondmont to the effect that, the Ass 
convention “such steps legislative and otherwise 
ujemployment as would lead to the ratification of tht 
- t ho recommendation us soon as practicable’* w as 
and 52 votes against was announced by the 
vote in favour of Mr. 
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and of tho two neutral members one' joined 
dtioiL Tho result was that 
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Voting on Railway Demands 

„ 22n<3. FEBRUARYTlie Assembly met to-day for voting on Railway demands 
f* r grants. By 75 votes to 47 the House carried the motion of Mr. Bkulabhai Desui 

Leader of the Chniftfiitmn rfvJnfnnrr rltvmtmrl fnv +li a Pnllmnn ~ ~__ * 


— - — " v ..w wi. vu VM.U. viuuu vo manage uicm auu ut* 

directed his attack to the proposed Statutory Railway authority, to which objection 
' r N. N. Bircar, Law Member and Leader of the House, on tin* ground 
fP** 1 • motion for the reduction of a grant must be confined to ques- 

tions of administration under the existing Acts. ^ 

' r iiu President n,,j. -!d iho point of order raised by the Law Member and ruled 
that the discussion of any proposed legislation would not bo in order on the motion. 

23rd FEBRUARY The motion of Afaulri Shaft Daudi ( Independent Party ) 
f ’[? T n i l °L! <S hoadin n Working Expenses in the Railway Budget wad 

by - 80 ' ’ ir ?o hours' discussion on the grievances of third 

i; 3 ^ pai., n^i.rs. This was the first division in which the European group voted with 
Longre. and Independent parties in tins session. 1 6 1 

Pandit GovitA Ballabh Pant's token cut of ten rupees, censuring the Railway 
tili tho^ P ° 10y ’ waB als0 carnedb y 59 to 47 votes. The Assembly then adjourned 

,M' 5 t * , 'j^ E iP R P AR y ^Llic Congress Nationalist party’s cat motion moved to-dav 
^•■4 ne V to tho demand for Rs. 8,65,25,0t» under the liead “Working 
a discussion on -the unsatisfactory process of Indianisntion ot 
Railway services wa, carried by 81 to 44 votes. Mr M S. Aney (NariSst Corf 
i tliat it was intended to oeo sure the’ Govomment for 
’ 8, ! >w progress of Indianization of railway services. At the present 
i i™i h - ll “n Mr ' '\ n0y ’ 14 * V0 V ies for the railways to be Indianizei, and 

' -r J u i w ay,to Indiamzo is to stop European recruitment” 

Tie,' "tIoW? question of Moslem representation in the 

.... v : „, , l „ ; ,if. I,y Sir Joseph Bhore that the Chief Commissioner of Rail, 

the Railway Agents next month to discuss win 

of niiiiorjtiosf* 1 ‘ ;:|,, ' rud to '*"* 8f “ ct to the rooont decision regarding the rocraifmont 

M j n ^ oar ried, Mr. Hossack on behalf of the European 

i* 1 1 14 !'4wn «:ut to the Railway demand under the head “Working ExnonW” 

rates which -d without M.-. 

UrlJD “' Hr-A H Ok^ «* Hr. OotSiimZ 

, ''iZri'-nP'J* 4 . r°® ft,s , mcdi ? n proposing a token cut in the 
• ii ^ j , ^ b-ad \\ 01 kmg Expenses raising discussion on various L'rifwiuit'na 

t’.y vo' A tuedn P ' , i r ft e8 pr "®“ tu a divlsio “ todtt y «wl accepted by the b Assembly 

A ^mS'\m.rr 1 le J ‘ d bi,.l f ^ Capt ‘ ^hand's cut in tho 
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COASTAL TRAFFIC RESERVATION BILL 




i Police. The speaker maintained that it was tho grievance of the people that justice 
was not done in the majority of cases and that was why appeals were not preferred 
against the orders of District Magistrate. 

Sir Henry Craih\ replying to the debate, said that the Bill affected only the Pur jab, 
Burma, the N. AV. F. P. and a small part of Bihar. Nono had unfortunately spoken 
lor Burma. As for the Punjab tho speaker had a lifelong experience of the province. 
1 he figures for the Punjab showed that at least three Additional Sessions Judges 
would he reouired to hear such appeals. During tho twelve years of his membership 
ui the Punjab Council he had never heard any suggestion for such a change. In un¬ 
case the proposal would mean a heavy financial "burden and the local Council would 
TCS Ar havin o to find extra money. He asked the House to reject the motion. 

, . i ‘.Gatyamurthi said that it was essential that the appellate court must start the 
trial with iho presumption that tho accused was innocent and this attitude of mind 
• absent from the mind of District Magistrates. Mr. Satyamurthi sail that quostion 
revealed the temperament of District Magistrates, against which they were planning 


Mr. Jinnah said that if tho Government wore serious, they should have brought 
convincing figures to show that financially the proposition was unacceptable. 

betrtiar Sant 6’i?/#/*, replying to the debate, contested Sir Henry Chalk’s point that 
opinion in the Punjab Counoil did not favour reform. He reminded him of tho 
app« v' of a committee under a judge which recommended separation of judicial 

1 utive functions. The motion for Select Committee was put and carried, by 6(3 
to 55 votes. 


Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill* 

Seven new Bills were introduced. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed introduced a Bill torosoivo 
the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels. 


it ^ , *? or y °f the Bill: As tho result of Sir m in the Assembly 

rmL *i uin ^ er °antile Marine Committee was appointed b,s the Government in 1923. This 
recommended practioaily unanimously that' India’s coastal trade sh 

i veu tor shipping companies, tho controlling interests in which are predominantly 
‘ , t:be Government did not take anv action on this rccnmmcudati 'u :w- 
ew hke Mr. K. 0. Neogy and Mr. b. N. naji introduced bills to rose ice 
II ™? p l Tat lc to Indian owned and Indian managed ves ete. Mr. llaji s l i!’ 

} wading in the Assembly by a large majority in 1928, and was referred 

Ac' ii . committee which submitted its report. \Vhen it came before * 

ss was i iug a si 

lw i , ln 111 January, 1930, whi< 1 ve, and also bv tlie boycott iff 

Kgisluture by the Swarajists. In the last Assembly Mr. R V. Jadavu. 

' , jl f s yonstituency, gave notice of the bill but tho ballot box did not favom him 
■ , h 0uv v* ars. Kate has now favoured I)r. Ziauddin who secured the fir L place 

n no list of private bills for the meeting of February 27. 

Jointed out in Assembly circle? that the Government of India \ 

'mmntod to the policy of assisting the development of the Indian men 
bough they di.l not take legislative or administrative aoib o to 
fhir* * n ^030 Sir George Rainey, then Commerce Member, defi ned 
\ (m ‘ r . nm 2 nt tho policy of providing for an adequate partic mm 
•^ lipping io the coastal and overseas trade of India, in 1932 JVli. C. * 1 
JxV* Officiating Commerce Mend er, speaking on the re. lution regard im; rate war, 
Tn,ifo aa una y r hikmg to facilitate tiie growth and expansion of tbo < ■•uisfaj trade el 
imSwi!? A° .-? r ^ coastal trade is operated by Indian agencies mi l iimm,:h the 
in .hunieufiility of Indian capita 1 . 

ttifm# F* 50 ®* position of Indian shipping does not boar testimo v t«» vne fulfil 
In th4 1 coastal trade of India the 

uatioi ,.f i‘*w, 1 ^? : n * ^ 10 interests have maintained in (are . t m 

II,"t, *I r, “?V”!r ,a T- W 00 » n<l ira ) JopMatwn. It i» also ,.cmW out 
rt » 1 ? , rw nf Iudiau “topping "> overseas tra lo. is absolutely nil. 

"Ai Z .;l'i rememb 4 0Md lh , at p‘. l '. n “ «Mppi»K intoPMita b,vo hu'l to ortor ini., some 
lint I, \ i lan^eroewnl* British shipping ini.-:v;N probubh - ' i t - - e. 

• m *? n 2* aeoint) d to hi\ committed to that i cement, 
ship.. m,J''}[ H J r ‘ indicates llmt legislature will insist that Indian 

at I, 1 : ' , on . lts uWn ftgbte uid not .vs a 

P sent tfie directing and controlling hand. 


vero definitely 
antilo marine, 
further such 
l adherence of 
it ion of Indian 
9. Kamaewumi 


' u >• nr PMfllOl UUlliUI 

favour from British i.iiipphu which has 
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Text of Coatsal Reservation Bill 
The following is the text of the Coastal Reservation Bill :— 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the rapid development of an Indian Merchant 
Marine; 

And whereas for this purpose it is expedient to reserve the Coastal Traffic of India 
to Indian controlled vessels : It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

(1) This Act may be called the Indian Coastal Traffic (Reservation) Act, 1935 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. ’ 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Governor-General-in-Coimcil mav 
by notification, appoint; 

Provided that no such date shall be appointed until His Majesty’s pleasure on this 
i: - s , '• ■- n publicly signified in British India by notification. 

or 'content i>uril0ses °* ^ Iulless there is anything repugnant in the subject 

( 1 ) a ship shall be deemed to be engaged in “Coastal Traffic” if it takes on board 

ny port in British India, other than Aden or Perim, to to 

Ad-'n'o^Portm dehvcred or landed at > other I J0rt iu British Lidia, other than 

I'i‘f that^T (Sff o B U ° bourdT^lne'- Mc ^ reaSOn 

(jO passengers holding through tickets to or from a port outside British India: 
r ( .' ^£0 consigned on a through bill of lading to and from any ship encaged in 

Coastal Traffic and not licensed under this Act; * y 

India - mailS, ‘ m ^ C0UrS ° ° f a contilluous voyage to or from a port outside British 


of 


,^ S8en <5 0 ? R » Who. are proceeding from their home station for the pul 
nlltliw •N-.M.Wr "” 6 tie ‘ r senrlC0e ' or wh0 are returning to their homo V 


alter ]dieting vessels *, or 

(?) fat the case of an oil-tanker, oil in bulk; 


m 


)]> oi an on-unixer, oil m bulK; 

India- 1m ' mCanS an Indian Britisl1 subject or the Ruler or a subject of a State 

( . j) ^ (rw i i - aa ri I ^a1 1 * .Tv __.. i* i «* . - 


4 * mt " ■ " 

Etoc” ‘ of a ? 0D ?> ,an y» “ ot l*s than 75 per cent, of the shares or 

iHKorlntir ' irporation, partnership or 

of tho eapit I and the right to not lees than 75 
L npllf ;I1 h ' 111 Indians m their own right and for their own 

iia j, idhnt My trUBt or fldu0lar y obligation in favour of any person other than 

;r °i ft': ,**£ Chairman of tho Board of Directors and tho Managing Director 
w' o. ;;'m Ivh \ TM ^ lon ir <>f th0 “‘••mD.rs of tho Board of Directors *o 
iVovld. lrti * t ‘t Cab t],,in < J J '! Pl of ,1: ‘ noting power is vested in Indians • 

■ ng power vested in an Indian slmll \ 

power h L» v a . °f 'Hide r standing or otherwise, it is arranged that such 

K, ; ,L tXe,01S0d <hrw,l - v « indirectly on behalf of any person other tU rn 

i«»y?fUtaIh»rffiWfefk/.PSfc J* ^ Indian 

(B 
( 0 ) 

(«) 


or 


the Managing Firm, if 


I#*. u—o *«q v ” v t •* mi y ^ In till 

t conditions specified in Clause (i), Vii) and (iii). 

• ,;'i?i n , "' !nco for Coastal Traffic i-aed under this Act; 

/>;; U ’ “ r fJS?, moa,IB 11 nutitteation in the Uazetto of India; and 
\ J, 1 , '! ■ , S UaIli; preEi riliol by mien made under tins Act 

under this Act. b Ul ' ''“ W0 “ Coo ™ J Trftffic * unkl88 h “ Boonod for the purpose 

•V: r : ]m t! ;, u , w „ 

■ 

• !r' & h ^wirc' l S v aM h l t % 

m r»“» *«* h..»> 

"■“w wu i»“o sari oJSi'rX: 1 sh it . ...* 


..f, j'tu.onto a men ne mav 

puhiish by notification the total 


WNlSTfr,. 
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TEXT OF COASTAL RESERVATION BILL 

licences may be made within the period fixed under sub- 



5. (1) Applications for 

section (1) of section 4. # , _ „ , . 

(2) Every such application shall bo in the proscribed form, and shall contain a 

declaration signed by the applicant stating whether the ship in respect of which the 
application is made, is an Indian-controlled ship and such particulars as may be 
prescribed to enable the Governor-General-in-Council to satisfy himself as to the 
accuracy of such declaration. . . . ... 

b. (3} The Govemor-Genoral-in-Council may, subject. to the conditions hereinafter 
contained in section 7, after considering tho applications, issue licences in the prescribed 
form and on tho prescribed conditions to ships of an aggregate tonage not exceeding 
the tonago determined under suh-section (2) of section 4. 

(21 A license shall bo valid only for the year in respect of which it is issued. 

(3) Before issuing a licenco, the Gevernor-General-m-Coimcil may require from the 
'ii applying therefor such security, not exceeding fifty thousand rupees, a 

Governor-General-in-Council may think fit, for compliance with the conditions thereof. 

7. (1) In respect of the first year after the commencement of this Act, licences 
shall bo issued to all Indian-controlled ships in respect of which applications for 
licences have been received which were Indian-controlled ships on the day oh 

(2) In respect of the second, third and fourth years, licences shall bo reserved for 
Jjniian-controllod ships to an aggregate tonago of two-fifths, and four-fifths respoctr. o. 
of the tonage determined for the year under sub-section (2) of section 4. 

(3) In respect of every year ai'tor the fourth year, licencos shall be issued to Indian- 
controlled slnps only. 

Provided mat if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian - 
controlled ship has been considered, the aggregate tonnago of the Indian - control 1 od 
rich have b is loss, in tho second, third urth year, 

1 tlio tonago uj.io which licences have oeen resorvod for Indian -oonfcrolled ships 
under sub-section (2), or, in any year after the fourth year, than tho tonago deter¬ 
mined uudor tho sub-soction (2) of section 4, tho deffioiency may be made good by tho 
issito of licences to ships other than Indian-controlled ships. 

o. If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that— . . 

. (a) no licensed ship is available for, or that the service rendered by licensed ships 

is inadequate to the needs of, tho Coastal Traffic to or from any ports in British India, and 

(b) it is desirable in the public interest to take action in this behalf. 

tho Goyornor-ticnoral-in-Council may issue permits in the prescribed form to un- 
heer ,,'.! hips to engage for a period not exceeding tinoo months in Coastal Ticfli 
subject to such conditions as may bo specified in tho permits, and nothing iu sex li *n 
shall apply to a shin to which such a permit has boon issued during tho continuance 
of tho permit. 

f ndponn MrVirv_ 

has command or, charge of a ship which 

application for a licence, 

months,' or 

orpono i on, 
001 
RUb- 
\ lodge or 


(1) Any person who— 

(a) is the owner, charter or agent or 
contravenes the provisions of section 3, or 

(b) contravenes the conditions of a licenco, or 

(c) signs a false statement or false declaration in an 
Knowing the sam< to bo falsOj 

shall bo punishable with simple imprisonment which may extend to 
with fine which may extend to thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) Where a person put i under sub-sect on (1) in a < 

l^rship, or association, any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
u ‘th the management thereof shall be punibbahlo as provided in that sub- v non, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his knovvirnLc or without 
hw consent. 

. 10. (1 1 If the Govomor-General-in-Oounoil is .satisfied Unit there ) t as been a btea 1 
ot thy conditions of a licence, or that any Licence has ! led -, ou u u application 

vviiii ii o.tchains a false statement or false declaration, the thivcruor-G. rut- ii-O'im. d 
n).-iy cancel the lk 
. rrovidod that i 
given an oppoitun 
an olTeut o under 
thereof. 

(2) Whore any licenco is cancelhx 
ho conditions thereof, tho Governoi 
^-BOOtiOD ( 

im foited oil * 


moe. 
o lie- 
ty to 
clause 


‘nro shall 
show ea 
().) or . 


so cancelled 
against tho 
SO {■) of si 


unless the holder thereof has bin u 
cancellation or Jins boon ( "uvicled ot 
ib-seotion (1) of section V iff re:.|>d. 


sub- 


of 


ier m whole or m part. 


under this section 
•Goneial-iu-Council 
>n 0 for compliance 


in con 
may 
with 


Hcquence of 
direct that 
such Ouudit 


a breach of 
my semii it y 

as i 


shall he 
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by notification, 


may 


[new del 
mako rules for 


§L 


/(l) The Governor-General-in-Couneil 
,...g out tho purposes of this Act. 

(2) Li particular and without prejudice to tho generality of tho foregoinc rower 
such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters, namely •— ° 1 * 

fa) the form of licences; 

G') the conditions of licences, including tho conditions under which a licenced shin 
may be chartered ; 1 

(c) the manlier and form in which application for licences shall bo made * 

(d) tlie particulars to bo contained in application for liconces : and 
(c) the form of permits. 

• nJv , noti & ot *°n shall be made under sub-section (1), until it has been laid 
m draft before both Chambers of the Indian Legislature and tho Governor-General-in- 
Council has. taken mto consideration any resolution relating to the draft which either 

profit, m tho public service of that Prince or State. ian Ior 

. Nothing contained1 in this Act shall bo deemed to derogate from any of tho 
pi ovisions of tlio Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1925. 


Other Nox-official Bells 

introduced two Bills one amending tho Income Tax Act and tho 


Air, Fakir chond . UWVUU , JUU 
other unending Specific Relief Act. 

' r<lar Sant Sinijh introduced three 
Criminal Procedure C -dc respectively. 

Mr. Satyamurthi introduced a Bill to repeal and 
rue House then adjourned. 


Bills, 


amending sections 
amend certain 


167, 205, 38G of 
repressive laws. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1935-36 

“ *> A*** - 

It IS to me somewhat confusing to find that I have fo nrosput fhr*** c «fc 
n, ., bngli jh budget statements, which aro made in Apri^ of course on!v d- d 
'oh lUc >var _which .w just dosed and the year which has just begnm In I^.lia it 

. d li month 

*ho outturn of tho year as still one month to 

i ted. I hope that I shall be able toS a 
o mot account of all throe years and in » I shall avoid all attemiih 

oink it wouMT be helpfulto add one tot o 
ihcoi ics which are circulating in India in particular and ttle 

m 01 P r °P h «y 

I l .;:m sitting out the final result of the year 1933-3*1 

iV V n ; ,;v prodocossor presented his budget last February, it was anti-ibated that 
r Hu <1 orores had been made for debt reduction, the 
Jo .o wkJi a surplus of Rs. 1,29 lakhs. The actual figure is ItV o 72 i 
.mm caiiKo; ,-»f this improvement of Rs. 1,43 lakhs aro four " - ,72 U *“ 8 - • 

..." *"ir.;t ‘bo fact- Unit a somewhat unusual number of holders of Governmnn* . 

.tin's failed to dra"' their interest; secondly, tho fact that recoveries from Tm, i 

■; arust 

Tabeof^^y 0 ^'^^ ^ *“»»*** ^ the areas affootod by tho'Cfc 

•.uirs a bo B= b -o^7 ar \ n m X ns 1 > 

t'-.o -artlppoiko. The r.ovornuumt of India nceorTngW offo, d to nrov . «“lbS U Y" 1 
■I'ltrci by .oral bodies to e-able them , n-,,, 0 . vvl1,0,0 

done to rm.d e bndgm c I. .cl • lcpimte u.rl o'hei bml-teU 1 ,' T*>’' *hc d, U n;c;e 

'•'"tent n -.poii! t.iiirics imtit rh.ir in-omo had randnodTh\,mm.J to i 'TM 11 ' their 

“ ’“' a * w ,JlW l* ur l WBe wtU bo approximately Rs. 1,25 lakiui. * "L^badaVtic.if'utjout 


WNisr^ 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1935-36 


143 


cnrro . i . w , ere re ffuired for the provision of country mills for the crushing: of 

> ^arcane which could not be sent to the factories. Tt was further decided that"the 
Y Government would assist the Government of Bihar and Orissa in reconstruet- 

£ government property which had been damaged by the earthquake to the extent 
r2?i 1D ^ one-half of the total capital expenditure involved and financing the 
tmainuer from the Provincial Loans Fund. The Local Government now anticipate 
th .° .£ ra nt required from us in this connection will amount to Rs. 51 lakhs, it 
as ongnially proposed that tills should he treated as capital expenditure and sli mid 
; pbited to the special suspense account, but in view' of the law > 

n us tor 1933-34 we now think it more convenient to meet this expenditure 
r e slls P en se account. So far as Bihar is concerned, therefore, the total 
Jiwlu 7 «°£ Y mtr ^ Government amounts to Rs. 1,25 lakhs "plus’ 5 ‘plus’ 51, 
y Rs. 1,81 lakhs. In addition to this w r e shall need about Rs. 6 lakh 
in rrl- 01 earthquake damage in Bengal and we have also certain contingent ' : al ilitics 
.u 0 1 oai l s granted to individuals in Bihar whose property was damng d bv 

^ ^ Kince ^ was agreed that in certain circumstances the Central Guvern- 
0n \ ut w °uJ<l meet part of any loss which may result from tho failure of the Local 
lmMl?£ a0 Hi *° rccov er these loans. So far as it is possible to judge at present, this 
unlvV.-L^ W1 n , ot amount to a very largo sum, but in order to nave a margin for 
1^; °o H n i? 1 contingencies w T e propose to retain in tho suspense account a total sum of 
tj, * ~; 1U la fu.s. This leaves Rs. 62 lakhs to bo carried forward to fortify the balance of 
mo current year. 

Financial Year 1934-35 

i now tu . ni to tho current year 1934-35. Our revised forecast shows a material 
'Original budget anticipations and tho surplus is now expected 
m„nf iE 8 * **** iakhs instead of 10 lakhs. The difference is maae up of an improve- 
in !I\£?Z?P ue 2* F s - 3,87 lakhs and a deterioration of Rs. 70 lakhs in expenditure. 
f/lnn-n,v> CUta ^i \ mu ^ here ma ko an apology to ray predecessor for a somewhat 
estim o » rcI T laik i! ? nd ? last Au ^ ust as to the prospects of realising his revenue 
siiri.f o^' 1 0I }Sht to have known better than to turn myself into a prophet vii so 
. H . an acquaintance with Tnrlia Tt xrnniii nica ha fitfirwT that X should pay a lrib‘**■- 

securing budgetary ecu 
the fruits of his unremitting 


. i . - o runtance with India. It would also be fitting that I should pay a tribute 
hrinm ,* I 0 *u* ^ bard and unpleasant work he performed in securing bwLvtarv euuili- 
i s , c ? uiltr y and express my sympathy th 
mT* ou "l , iavo fallen to him before bis departure, 
oo actual figures, excluding Railways, are as follow 


Revenue 

Expenditure 

Surplus 


Budget 

1934-35 
87,13 
87, 03 
10 


(Lakhs) 


aro of course given in the Financial Secretary’s memorandum 
‘ 1 >K cal * attention to a few of tho more important variations. 


Revised 

1931-35 

91,00 

87,73 

3,27 

but I should 


Ous/onis etc On tho Revenue 
1‘nncipaf items being :— 


importanl 

Revenue 

side the surpli; in the main is duo to Custom.-, on-. 


8i 


igar 


^°tton fabrics 
Xarn and textile fabric* other than artificial silk 

(l(Kir^^ f, ,so boeu increased under 
aiatohjf 9 nii . iho , GX P2 rt duties on m 


return iat . 
Tnir 


in 

The actual figure for tlm 
or—is Rs. 3,40 lakhs as oompur 

mux iiiluTiTx l>art . fro *“ CiwtomB. ot. 
^ 11 ow - aTtl.outrh (h 

Tim l.-t.i 

un nykmnt i 


motor 
mid nco 


I/Akhs. 

1,38 
90 
SO 

pars, machinery, petrol and kerosene, 
and in tlie exclaim duti* ,-u 


the foiTnoi 
' t oh ti mate 1 
ert'st < 


ml 


calls for 

. 

n the In 


more 

UUJTi 

an , 


>xpo 

d w: I 
, the 
head 
•ductiou 
O latto 


rt duty on jute- 
th the Budget E 

only Rt 
discloses 
,of rupee 
is diu 
mmum! 
led 


-to which l dial! k.u. (o 
timato of Rs. 3,80 lakhs, 
onub item I ueod mo fim 
uii inevea-v of Rs .76 la We. 
combi led with ft pome. Ii.u 
to our ineic.t od -torling 


I 


for 


•bawalpur 


Purl 


of 


I'fo. 67 luUiK 
the tom Wt> 


miST/fy 
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v t5ba®«Sraconadered tJic position with regard to this loan on the basis of the latest 
forecast supplied by the Public Works and Revenue Minister of the State The fore 
cast indicated that although the Sutlej Valley Project should ultimately yield a surnlus 
which will be sufficient for tho service of a loan of the existing dimension the 
warnl us available for this purpose during tho current and tho next financial years is 
likely to be of negligible amount and will certainly bo insufficient to pay interest at 
the prescribed rate, which for the greater part of the loan is five and a half per cent 
In new of the recent fall in our borrowing rates the project could now bo Warded 
as reasonably profitable even if it should prove to bo unable to pay as high a rate 
as 5 and a half per cent, and we might with some justification have proposed an 
immediate reduction in this rate. As, howevor, the forecast is admittedly of a verv 
provisional character, we have considered it preferable to dofer a final settlement of 
t he terms of the loan and to avoid taking any step, such as a reduction in the rate 
of interest, winch might prejudice the provisions of that settlement. We havo instead 
decided to charge no interest for a period c" two years commencing with the Viv- 
monts which were due to bo received during the current financial year. So fur is 
the current year is concerned, this decision involves only a paper loss, sinco we should 
in any case have received practically nothing from the State. The final terms of 
repayment will bo considered boforo tho end of the period of two vears, and in con¬ 
ic hi on with that, settlement we shall of course take into consideration the remission 
of mtereet charges winch is now being granted. 

Expenditure 

Grant to Jute Producing Provinces. —Tho main part of tho incroaso of 70 lakhs 
J p Expenditure is due to the allocation to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam of a 
laigcr islmro of the proceeds of the jute duty Ilian was originally provided for. The 
figures are now expected to be.— J * 

n i lakhs. 

Bengal 14 qo 

Bihar and Orissa ,M no 

Assam 35 

During tho debato on the Mab in ; (Excise Duty) Bill last April my pi leofeMnr 
explained that 111 new of the reduction in the rates originally proposed for 1 11 

issues from factories during March .1934 and the dislocation in the 
mt. ival before ' andorols were available, we should probably only collect eight months’ 
revenue in the first year. Otu estimnte of income from this source duvin ■ 19Hi-'i5 
was, therefore, reduced to Rs. l,‘58 lakhs, and oonsequ wo wore unable to promise 
he into producing provinces the full amount of assistanco originally proposed Our 
; were accordingly basod on tho assumption that, those Provinces wool t 
instead of one half of tho fotal receipts from tho extort dutv 
on jute. At tho same umo it was made clear that wo should bo prepared to imml 
rids pi "portion to oue-half if the budget as a wholo should turn out better th^i w^ 
i.ien anticij I’d. Tins condition is clearly iu proooss of being fulfilled fhit tb<! 
lu-i.bf. I wa. subject, in the ease of Bengal. to tho further condition that the Govern¬ 
ment of that province must satisfy us that they are doing everything po^ d ie o 
'"f 1 r ; st, ’ ro , equilibrium. 1 have twice discussed this question witftlicOuv m- 

ment if Bong.d, and l am satisfied that tho Local Government cannot mis .nublv I e 
e poeted to Seoul" further material reduction:, in their present sealo of \^,on L,l? 
ludoodlnHoiue respects it seomiKi to mo that retronolimont had hoen < ariiod to tlni 
point whet o it was unremunerative. On the other side of 

jo .eminent of Bengal, have, of thoir own accord, introduced. fi vo new’tnxatioii ’rVi« 
wm.d, aiv expect ri to produce a total additional rovorjuo -il about Hs tt « 
lakhs in a full year. For my part lam bound to remVthis let “ f 5H 

1 

Oblige ions’• because of Piuvidont Cr , “a i ? 1 '°nm 18 “2 c ? 0 <* 3 0, .> “Other 

iide.i mm antirimt. 1 and of an i,„p_ 8n ^ I os, t t.„ Btrnk deposit. lvur. 

lea ; and .saving < t {' on t ' noun ? : uI ‘Wcruod bonus on 

tin- W Inklm duo to tho United (tingd. iLruU’ 1,0 non -|"‘>'numt of 

out ' mding War loan liability. fu< ' the TlS^ii^ ° U , tt(!00u,lt 01 "" 

tin-, payment should continue fo r ku, « awn *“*' »ffreod that 



Posts and Telegraphs .—Finally I should say a word about Posts and Telegraphs. 
Tho position is as follows 


Gross receipts 
"Working expenses 

Not receipts 
Interest Charges 

Balance— 


(Lakhs. ) 

Budget 

Revised 

1933-34 

1934-35 

10,71 

11.05 

10,01 

10,07 

70 

9S 

84 

S4 

14 

plus 14 


We thus estimate that the year will close with a net surplus of Rs. 14 lakhs v hi eh 
as compared with tho deficit of Rs. 14 lakhs was anticipated. The improvement 
is mainly due to increased sales of stamps, and it is satisfactory that this Department 
v/lneh since 1927-28 has been working at a loss in this year expected to show 
profit. But it is unfortunately not quite so satisfactory as it looks, for it v 
remembered that it was decided to draw on the Depreciation Ftmd to the extent of 
Rs. 27 laklis and to that extent, therefore, the accounts do not show a time picture. 


Positions as at 31st March 1935-36. Revenue. 

, the figures, which I have so far explained to the House, we shall, at the end 
e m»‘t. have in hand two surpluses, one for 1933-34 of Rs. 62 laklis and otic 

for 1934-35 oi Rs. 3,27 lakhs making Rs. 3,89 lakhs in all. I shall return to the 
disposal of this amount later on. In the meantime 1 turn to the estimate for tho 
coming year 1935-36. 

Financial Year 1935-36. Revenue. 

i, revenue, excluding Railways, may be put at Rs. 90.19 lakhs or 8 lakhs 

less than the revised estimate "for the current year. 

UiFtoms. etc—Here 1 estimate for Rs. 51.92 lakhs altogether or an increase oi 
n*. <o lakhs over the revised figures for the current year. The main variations are a 

v iTi ^ err,res i n the import duty on sugar " combined with increases oi Rs. 

oo lakhs on the sugar excise, of Rs. 65 lakhs on the match excise and of Rs. 43 lakhs 

, kerosene and petrol. It is of course a matter of great difficulty to frame an n.vo- 

iY es t i mato of customs, etc. revenue at a time when there are so many uncertain 
no tore at work. The uncertainty applies in a particular measure *o the sugar duties. 
V 1 have already stated, our estimates for the current year havo lcon revise 1 n 
• mow ail increase of Rs. 1,70 lakhs in tho import duty and a doJiuo of Ks 32 lakh, 
ir . ( ' X< i‘ 1S ?' tho original figures being Rs. 2,05 aud 1,47 lakh.s respectively, amt the 
> and 1.15 lakhs. We cannot, however, anticipate that tno rovom 
rcni the import dtPv will remain at so high a figure in 1935-36 and tho ii oreawi 
expected from tho excise duty will by no moans cumpen-.a<* hr tin 
iievitable rijdu cion. During the period when Indian" factories were not wet king ut 
it' V tit a Y ro . n ^b imports have bean substantial, but when Indian production r«>a, Ihv-j 
• ul! level, imports of foreign sugar for ordinary consumption will almost -.li app* . 

‘Y cro ill only be certain email imports of the liner varielias of wigur. This 

m U,( " •* ma ^ U0<1 however, be completed during 1935-36 and the bei * foreca-t we urn 
jJ?, '•* assume au import revenue of Ks. 1,75 lakhs and an excise yield >f Ivs 
iiY H* • Crease m petrol and kerosene is due to normal growth and tliar 
T, n °xcifie merely represents a full instead of a part year's yi ,d of Iho duly, 

iho change. iu tlio estimates are set out in greater detail in the Fiuan* J 8 ,.nV 
iar .L s memorandum. 

moi T t aX - OS ^ n, ' omo -—During the current year there has been an undoubted improv 

■ r; # ln Gie financial position of some of the more important industries', but Bus 
I |V? V Y mout only be partially r effected in our Income-tax return:; / r 1335-36. 
R’ 'id i l "? °®tiinale for an improvement of no more than Rs. 51 ■ '.Mis ' l of thi 

, , bikhs is duo to the additional tax recovered from Oov,wum<nt i .u - iui 

3* th< - restored pay-cut. The actual figures are R ;. 17,76 for 1935 .'•« 

Jalli* *' si idiato under this h-.;kl is Ks. 61 lakhs a compared with Rs. 71 

l 7 current financial year. This is based on tho a-.iimption that only 257 
this r-i r M * )e exported during 1935-36. As Bon olo Members ire avv.ro, 

u T ‘-o oi income wifi practically cease at the end cl the present ■!•• Vr year 
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^i^g^rdance with the policy which was announced, some years "ago by the Govern¬ 
ment of Lidia, and in future we shall recover only the cost of opium sold for consump¬ 
tion in India. 1 

Interest. —This shows a very largo reduction amounting to Rs. 1,29 .lakhs which is 
of course due to the transfer of the currency functions and, therefore, the reserves 
of the Government of India to the Reserve Bank. It is true that as against this we 
shall get the surplus profits of the Bank but in the first year instead of getting a 
full year’s, interest on the assets in our various reserves ami balances wo snail only 
get a part year’s dividend from the profits of the Bank. We have included Rs 50 
lakhs on this account under tho head “currency” but the receipts here still show a 
drop of Rs. 11 lakhs owing to the lower rates prevailing for short term money. 

Expenditure 

Expenditure as a whole, again, excluding Railways, stands at Rs. 88,G9 lakhs showing 
an increase of Rs. 90 lakhs which is of course almost entirely due to the restoration 
of the pay cut. A good deal of criticism has been passed on the Government’s a- 1 
m t.us matter and it cannot he denied that the decision has had one unfortunate 
concomitant in that it has increased the already serious difficulties of many of the 
Provinces and added to the magnitude of the financial problems to be solved at tho 
inception, or rrovim ial Autonomy. But in this matter the Government, were hound 
by pledges v. Inch were both categorical and repeated and in my view those pledges 
are conclusive. J 1 b 

non will be Rs. 55 lakhs for the Civil Departments, excluding 
the Rouways, but lnduding the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and Rs. 53 lakhs 
bn the Aimy, a total of Rs. 1,0b lakhs, but there is, as I have said, a set off against 
tins in the form of extra income-tax to tho extent of Rs. 16 lakhs. 

Ap ut from the pay cut, there aro only minor increases, most of them on new 
soi v ices, t. g., the marketing scheme, grants to the handloom and agricultural indus¬ 
tries, the new Diary Institute and the Institute of Industrial I: . - The - i also 
a email increase on Defence and a deficit on Tests and Telegraphs which is, however, 
more explained by the abolition of the pay out. 

Defence.—-The Defence Budget shows an tyci wing out of account tho pay 

cut, of • *r the original estimate for this war but th< . rtii i restoration 

by Urn Majesty s Government of the pay cuts of Britibh soldiers on the Indian estab¬ 
lishment, account* 3 lakhs :y nominal ihcrea > of Rs, 2 lakhs 

' onceals however a con >sed provision for noco.ssarv 

S’.-rvocc i aud re-equipment which had to be postponed during tho financial emergency. 

lu hia budget speech last year my pred< sot again communicated to the House 
previously given Unit the large reduction in Defence expenditure in recent 
years had been secured to somo extent by emergency measures uf a temporary 
rh'ua* 1 n and that tho figure of Rs. 44,38 uroxes could net be regarded as ronreseidim- 
a mw permanent level of Defenoo expenditure. The oontingeno 

fact and new tponed services amounting to Rs 67 i 

l.,vl to he provided for. Thu sum' has boon found as to Rs. 20 lakhs by okra e£ti- 
moUn- for itranis and other food stuff* and as to the remainder by cononues in other 
- 1 ". ’■••• -’t' predecessor also stated that His Excelloucy tlu> Commander-in-Chief had 

ui. 1 -1 . .on that be would not relax his search for further economies and 1 think it will 
i XTillfilf 1,0 ®® urt “* 1 ** avo b'ivon demonstrate that this undertaking has boon 

Honourable Members will remembor that 1 said wo now expected a surplus on tin. 
1 ' : I ••••"graphs account , for 1934-35 amounting to Rs. 14 lakh but tint (hi 

n*m»t sva ..niy a nicved in conwqtum.-o of r - S - J ' £ - ’ ” — * - 0,11 uut l!us 

cifttimi Kuud. At tho lime of this raid my 
be repeated in tom but that tho whole 
bution *o tim laud was under review. 

uood not bo bo 


nud of about Rs. 2? laklm on tho Dci.ro- 
pred vossor explained that this could not 
question of tlio amount of tho annual contri- 

... , _ . . —. final results of tins review are not vni 

av ukd’iv but it i:. clour that tji, amount to bo provided -• J * • ■ - yot 


high as under 


lb., idd loll-, by .v.muthn.K like Tbr 60 lakhs' fecro in boro therefore a Obtariovatiiu 
in >In.; e .tiiii.itos f-ir lO.t.j-,16 ns compared with 1934 -'15 and it is one , f K« 07 1.., ' 
WI..U V.c add to this Ibe cn.t of Storing the pay cut for the ft 
I' |.,..iiiiieut, viz. Rs. 2. lakhs, wo get an mitn.l disadvantage of Rs. 40 luklef to P bo 
inuli- r,|i. M -are however natinKiting loi a dettcit not of Ks. it! lakh imt V ri 
!: mUU1,> thHt u ' ,n, J ,ttnn! ' lil -° wltl ‘ likl! ™ reckon on a net huprovomoot' ot 
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-here is only one other item which T wish specifically to mention at this stage and 
that is tho provision for the reduction and avoidance of debt.. As Hon bio jicrabers 
aro aware our revised estimates for 1933-31 and those for the curren. financial ycai 
included oulv Rs. 3 crores for this purpose. It is of course, a matter of coramou 
knowledge that 60 per cent of tho Government of India debt is attributable to no 
Railways and it seems to mo that it would be imposing too heavy a burden on tho 
general' Budget to revert to I he Sinking Fund arrangements in force prior to LU5-34 
before tho Railways have resumed tho practice of making a contribution to tho r ^J 
Revenues. I therefore accept as reasonable ,K ° ;nf]r n jj v,Ciinr ‘ n lS * 

orores now 


therefore accept as reasonable for tho time 'being the provision of Bs. 3 
pretailing but I should like to 'make it clear that, in my view, an 
provision for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on any contribution from the 
Railways in the future. . .. . . 

It is interesting hero to comparo the budget expenditure, actual or estimated as 
the case mav be, for the years 1931-32 onwards and in order to get a fair basis of 
comparison, l‘ deduct in every case the provision for debt reduction and avoidance mi l 
take net figures for Interest, Posts and Telegraphs and Defence. 

1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 

Actual. Actual. Actual. 

88,78 80,59 75,97 

1934-35 1931-35 1935-36 

Budget. Revised. Budget. 

78,12 78,53 80,OG 

The lowest year was 1933-34. The estimate for 1935-36 show's a uot increase 
this low level of Rs. 4,09 lakhs. Of this, Rs. 1,79 lakhs is due to the grant of a 
of the jute duty to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and Assam,’ Rs. 1,30 lakhs is due to Hi 
increased provision for bonus on Cash Certificates and Rs. 1,08 lakhs represents t .e 
of restori he second half of the pay cut Apart from these changes the 
remarkable economies made in Defence and other charges have not only been 
maintained but extended. 

The final position for 1935-36 is thus as follows ;— 


from 

share 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


90,19 lakhs 
8S,69 „ 


Surplus 1,50 lakhs 

Before explaining our proposals for dealing with the surplus of Rs. 1 >3 lakhv. 
which we anticipate in the year 1935-36 and with the accrued balance of Ks. 3,89 
lakhs left over from previous years, I shall turn aside to deal briefly with the waw. 
and means position. 

First of all lot mo refer to the changes duo to tho inauguration of the Kc onv 
Bank. As has already been announced, the ;tsscts of the Currency Department will be 
transferred to the Bank with effect from the 1st of April 1935. From tint date the 
rve Bank will 1 for the maintenance of the currency, for tho invest¬ 

ment of the currency reserves in rupees and sterling and for supplying the Secretary 
of State with sterling for his London requirements. Tho effect of this on our ways 
and means estimates will be twofold. In the first place once the new syshnn i« a 
pul operation, tho Secretary of State will not maintain a large balance in London than 
necessary lor his day to day transactions with the Bank of England. II will u >t, 
ho does ut present, hold surplus funds for temporary investment until lie requites 
them. For tii o will see that at tho end the in xt year Wi ’ iye prpvidod 

for the reduction of tins balance to a nominal amount of £500,000. T<» l riu with, as 
n is not contemplated that, the Reserve Bank will assume its lull bai »rin bu-iness 
njHil about the beginning of July, it seemed desirable, iu order to avmd 'he ue.-t* p> 
of his coming to the Bank for his sterling requirements during that period, to provide 
him with a sufficiently large opening balance to meet his requirements up to July. 

The second change is consequent on tho creation of a Silver Re leu ; 

« memorandum on tins subject wa. submitted to tho Joint Select (domminec -m Hn 
Reserve Bank Bill, but iho Ocmmiftoo rocummendod that tbu Oovornmeir pv«*|>o:vds 
JJiouU bo further studied by the* Legislature. In accordance with their r oumn r.da- 
Hon the memorandum was suhmiUod to tho Standing Finance Committee at t mceimg 
ndd on the 20th of Alavch 1934, and tho (Vmnniuv expressed their m :;' approval 
1 ho Hrrangemeul - suggest 1. The proposal which was plueud bohuo Iho Ooip.ehti v 
ww * m hiaid that after Hie inauguration of the Reserve Bonk the proceed; oi any 
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^ilyer should bo credited to a separate Fund on the lines of the present ~ 

...■ a »a< serve which would be called the Silver Redemption Reserve and would bo 
oveniinent m its entirety in gold or sterling securities. This Reserve is 
required mainlv to meet the liability imposed by Section 36 of the Reserve Ranh Act 
! Y ii<J i are under an obligation to pay full value for surplus rupees 

• ,i<jb . transferred by the Bank up to a maximum of five crores a year. It 

was orrpii illy intended that the Reserve should be gradually built up to a maximum 
p i crore . s w hich would he sufficient to meet a return of 25 crores of rupees by 
the Bank. Owing to the large remittance which it has been possible to make during 
the current financial year, the balances at the disposal of the Secretary of State will 
now b“ sufficient to enable the Fund to be constituted with the full amount of Rs 10 
errr^s with effect from tho 1st of April 1935. 

Tho ways and means forecast for the current financial year provided for the 
purchase of sterling to the extent of £26,7 millions. According to our latest estimate 
the total should reach about £39 millions, but this figure is of course liable to 

momficutionr.. If the estimate is realised, we should be able not only to set aside the 
K>. 10 crores required for the Silver Redemption Reserve but also to increase by 

rJ oat Rh. 14 or *res the external assets held as security for the note issue. 

The inmease in our estimate for remittance is,’'needless to say, largely accounted 
for by the strength which the continuance of gold exports nas given to the 

exchange. l or tho 10 months ending on the 31st January 1935 the exports of gold 

w«-tl approximately Rs. 41 crores as compared with Rs. 42 and a half crores during 
tlcorresponding period of the previous year. 

[ do not propose to discuss at length tho arguments which have been advanced in 
favour of restricting these exports, hut I tako this opportunity of saying that I cannot 
snare he views which attribute to them some abstruse monetary significance nor do 
l find in them any indication that India is being driven b\ distress!*) part with her 
la 7 ^serves. . ndeed I can see no sufficient reason for placing them in a different 
cniororv from exports of any other commodity of which India has a surplus 

ana 1 therefore find no cause for regret or alarm in tho fact that India is still able to 

oi-.tum so handsome a profit from the reserves of gold which had been accumulated 
ni previous years. 

... 1* will be observed from the ways and means statement which is printed with the 
i ir.nn. ; ;' ,- ; .retarv s memorandum, that tho figure for net receipts from Post Office 
na r V cat f : ^ reduced in the revised estimate for the current year from 
' • !'" A laLv ; 10 * xS ; 2,78 lakhs and that we have included Rs. 2.75 lakhs undor this 
nead in our forecast for next year. This is of course due to the reductions in tho 
I, 'd interest on these certificates which took piece in April and December 1934 
»f‘Lr^ a ! r i ale be,n {?• now a . P cr .cent. Post Office Savings Bank deposits, on the 
net increase from Us. 6,00 laklis in the original estimates for tho 
. 5 to Jf 8 - ?i)0 lakhs in the revised and Rs. 8.75 lakhs in tho forecast for 

ti.r-m' ,,r vm^nn'a .\ n . tor . eat . on , thef j e deposits has been 2 and a half percent, since 

dodhn) iri seount^yields, 16 c ear ^ bocomu « increasingly attractive with the general 

i„A lu m' :l ' '^timated Jiere shows a reduction from Rs. 6,25 laklis to Rs. 4.40 lakhs 
J »i ,,J 5 ro 7 ld ®? L m our forecast for 1935-36 for an inorease to Rs. 10,89 
Tlcvol’I/an, 1935 . ° deoidcd to fiaanoe the repayment of the Bombay 

Laart ye,, mv predecessor estimated that at the end of the financial vear 
the »int of treasury billa outstanding with the general 
The actual figure oh the first of Ai 
S?r,r-J': l to* my bills held in the Paper CnnWv 

i" 'i if tor tho 31st March 1935 are expected to bo Rs 22 and 

: r.‘ -ft a half crores respeciivety. After me transfer on Iho 1st of AhH'i 9H5 ef 

l "T.,' , ‘h ,U V 1 ' !' 9 m ' r « no X Keservo to tin- Reserve Bank, all trcasuiv bills' w?ll 
" ‘I. v undw one head On tins basis the figures for .be beginning un>| , f tl 
: c"r i9> , , u.o Rs. '.9-24 and Rs. 49 and a half crores rcspectivX anTiu mu- 
(uKi lor Uii -.oimng year we have anticipated a further reduction to Rs -16 orortr ' 

* " hav,: m ™ S lwo *** lA-lia during the current year. The first wa^ a re-issuc 


of 3 and a half por cent loan 1947-50 at"$8 8 nor cent 1 and ti, u „. . ~™; 

wan •••Jmutely Rs. 25,13 lakhs S few' J Zw ktosubscribed 

, our credit , ole to is, t-an at a V.mimd ofl 

pm iniit for t,m first time oinou Ififlfi, jp.. ;j ,■ - toai ■ 1 , „ i 

J r -CO. and the amount subscribed was Rs! - 10,67 iklis. As Y ofToJe*^ 
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1934-37 and Rs. 


wo have been able to repay Rs. 19,48 lakhs of 4 per cent 
^ r? °f 4 and a half per cent bonds 1934. 

Both of the new issues stand well above their original price. Next year wo shall 
na\e to provide for the repayment of Rs. 16 erores of 6 ami a half per cent Treasury 
ixmas 193 d, aim Rs. 11,4 erores of 5 per cent Bonds 1935. TVe have also the option 
oj repaying £11.9 millions of 6 per cent Sterling Bones 1935-37 and £3 and a half 
millions of East Indian Railway 4 and a half percent debenture stock 1933-55. The 
tai amounl of loans which wo can repay or convert is thus approximately Rs. 48 
^°h es - addition to this we are, as I have just said, providing for the repayment 

1110 Bombay Development Loan 1935, and we expect to reduce the total amount of 
n -nsury bills outstanding by a further Ks. 3 and a half erores. Allowing lor a remit- 
v y? c . e °* million we anticipate that we could meet all these liabilities without 
laising more Rian Rs. 25 erores bv fresh borrowing, but of course the amount time 
ana manner of our borrowing, will depend entirely on market conditions durir. s the 
j ear. 

I now come to our proposals both in regard to the balance of Rs. 3,89 lakh which 
to ,^I € L5 t 31st March next and to the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakhs which we 
101 BJ35-36. The former is of course non-recurrent and is only available 
\ri ; n 1 0n " rec i irr,n P purposes. The latter represents the maximum limit of the sums 
vrnen can be devoted to tax-reduction during the year 1935-36. 

take i tli0 non 'f^rent balance of Rs. 3,89 lakhs first we consider that the neods 
fhoulOave the first claim on this and we have decided to set aside 
f • l r° akhs f ? r distribution to the provinces to bo spent on schemes for 
h ',2 0I } 11 ? development and improvement of such areas. I recognise tb.it it mav 
r Ini r nded , scI ^ mes rural development are primarily the function of Provin- 

whether those schemes take the form of the introduction of 
4 . r . methods of agriculture, the establishment of industries to give employment 

imrr ■ increase the income of, the cultivators, or measures designed to effect a general 
1,1 condition of village life. It is a problem to which ail lo. j.l 
™ts are fully alive and to which Provincial Ministers in particular 1-avo 
‘attention, since these matters were entrusted to thorn. fchmaos have 
tan d vorked out but unfortunately many of them are ‘ill merely paper 
n ov ° n J> eI °™ the financial stringency of recent years some Locr.l 'Gc.vcrn- 
; al l only devote very inadequate funds to those purposes and in the recent. 
f cns,s j* 1 ” 1 retrenchment it has been impossible for anv Local Hover nnu-nl 
I.JS? for . new Projects however likely they were to contribute to the pros- 

r-a-hiLflw 1 pr0v,nr 4 0 -, ' V ° , f ® cl therefore that now when the Central Government 
rnISfSS .0 happens to have balances on which it oan draw wo cannot do better ih;.n 
Wn "k 14 T' Iab v e to J h ° R""kces >° carry out schemes whi.h have 

e^ooSrluf 2? d thereby show that the Government of India have a very deep 
i jV” " thewelfare and prosperity of the cultivators and are pi pare 1 to help 
lAical Governments to carry out schemes for their benefit. 

u ? et ]V 1 '- expression economic development and improvement of rural aiv:u» 

1 nave indicated that I use that expression in a wide sense to cover anv measure 


and 


1 • , -meat. A u.r»u T-JiUl VA 

rnuh will conduce to the amelioration* of the 
classes. One such measure is the Co-operative 
®. r y months had an export on duty under the 


conditions of the onltiv . rural 

Movement and we have for tho Iasi 7 
Central Government to examine how 


mLfKfDWc % Dm-Ung who has acquire.! groat exporiwuo 
In .1 V* IlUl i a>) ^ been toimng round the provinces discus^iug Rio n 
1- a* Governments and Provincial Registrar. We propose to earmark 


. 'v.vjiuucmb tun. . jiatL__ 

Jo 15 laklis out of the orore which T 
’^vernmente to develop the movement 


--- • ” U p*v - V U' V It 1 4 I I ( 

have mentioned and this, 
on sound financial 


a sum 


ho 


Dot ui 


mo ve¬ 
il with 
Rs. 10 
I enable 
> of the 
*d after 


and ., the conditions on which the grants will be given wifi lie 
na\c considered Mr. Darling s Report, 

ver^.HB?»l h ? romainiu * Kb- 85 t? » lakhs I do not propose at present to d 
•or Vllvh ^ th ,®-n er ? S !5 luc ? ,T ' vdl J’° ^tributci to the iLvinu's or the purr 
basis of SnJLi i 1 ^ u p d , l “ av - h0W0VCT » ««y tbat wosMJpmlmhlvodr.pt 
'og coudifions !!!. pulauon for ^"bution and wo shall certainly imposo the hv, i'llow- 

In.lia \vmV b «ii I ®; rant ^ouM be spent on schemes approved bv the Gcvormnr!i: of 
, ') ' "'ll improve the oconomio position of the people, and ' 

ollienvirs h«vi! i ^ d i!t V T Hl suhomos which tho IatomI Government would n< i 

tt.c boon aide to undertake m tho immediate future. 


the 
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shall give preference to schemes which can be put quickly into operation 
tfoney need not all be spent immediately or during the year' 1935-36. Some pro¬ 
vinces may not have schemes in final shape ; in others the Local Government may 
prefer to spread the expenditure over more than one year. It will of course rest 
primarily with the Local Government to decide what schemes can most profitably he 
undertaken. What may be suitable in one province will not necessarily bo suitable to 
another, but Provincial Ministers are fully acquainted with local conditions and the 
needs of the rural population and will now what is most suited to those needs. We 
shall keep the public fully informed of what is done in each province. Having regard 
to flic huge population of rural India I recognise that the sums we aro allotting 
will not go very far, but they will at least do something to help the cultivator. 


We also propose to make a special contribution of Rs. 40 lakhs to the Government 
India’s reserve in the Road Development Fund. There is obviously great scope 
for expenditure on road development, and I am very glad to he in a position to 
MH plena* X the somewhat exiguous resources of the Road Development Fund reserve, 
whk h was designed, as Hon’ole Members are aware, for the purpose of making grants 
towards works of special importance or to specially necessitous parts of India. The 
Government have drawn up a programme for the expenditure ox the additional sura 
linv. available and in this prime consideration is being given to the needs of the 
Frovmco of Assam, which seems to me to be about the most necessitous of all the 
pro vinos. 


A further sum of Rs. 25 lakhs we propose to set aside for schemes of development 
in the North-West Frontier Province. Most of this will be spent on the construction 

roads in the tribal areas, and the remainder will be devoted to scheni 
economic development in that area. I wish to make it clear that inten- 

fi on of implementing this policy by force or -without the consent of the tribes in 
whose rritory the roads will be constructed. A petition has already been received 
from the Afridis asking that a road may bo constructed through a small area in Tirah 
;uid it is hoped that this development 'may lead to a fuller recognition not only by 
tbi* important tribe but also by others of how their true interests are served by 
improvem rat of their communications with British India. It is considered that from 
the point of view of Government this expenditure, which will probably bo spread 
nwr several years, is fully justified both on financial and political grounds. As the 
Ibuisc i *. aware the relations between the frontier tribes and Government have not 
always been peaceful and very large sums have been expended from time to time 
rpon military operations of a punitive and wholly unproductive nature. We hope 
Ibat by imploring communications and by assisting tne tribes to become economically 
Rjlf-Hiipnoning we shall not only avoid the necessity for such operations in future 
but shall trail form in course of time a potential danwr into a source of strength to 
India, 

Tbe last item of special expenditure which T have to mention in this connoction is 
a provision of Re. 20 lakhs for the development of Broadcasting. As has already been 
;i!iuouu'* ’d. it is proposed shortly to construct a large transmitting station in Delhi, 
and we lippo later to undertake the construction of a similar new station at Madras. 
The existing stations at Calcutta and Bombay are also in urgent need of improvement 
and ext, mv.j u. Broad-casting is of course an immensely important factor in the 
intellectual and cultural development of a country and India cannot afford to fall too 
far h hind in ibh matter. 


After ♦’ special grants have been made there should remain a balance of Rs. 
2<»! Iakhu. A largo part of this sum I propose to put aside for two schemes which 
\i was provisionally decided to finance f» m capital. There aro the civil aviation 
programme. which is expectod to cost tis. 93 lakhs, and the transfer of Pusa 
Imditiih to It 'hi which will cost about Rs. 36 lakhs. 1 was not myself very hnppv 
about the deMsion to < iiargo to capital these two s«J ernes, which are certainly not in 
any stiiut sense of the vord remunerative. And now that we have an accrued 
lov uiie surplus it seems to mo sound policy to use port of it for these purpox and 
fi. avoid trio creation of what might have became r;u awkward precedent. The 
round Let r of *fho surplus amounting to Rs. 75 lakhs will now go as an additional 
«dlotm oo for the -duction of debt, and this concludes the disposal, of the sums which 
we expect to have iu hand or the 31st March next. 

Vm - an now turn to next year and the surplus of Rs. 1,50 lakh available for tax 
reduction But we must first mention throe it ns which though they do not appreciably 
affect the flitan ial position are nevertheless of some importance. 
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i ^ ,eso 15 the additional import duty on salt. Personally I am very 

uoubtful whether this duty can over achieve the purpose for which it was designed, 
l- have moreover a good deal of sympathy with the views which have In the past 
boon expressed by Hon’ble Members from Bengal that an impost which lias the effect 
hr helping the producers of Aden at the expense of the consumers of Bengal is 
fundamentally unfair. In any case the duty will requiro reconsideration in view of 
tno impending separation of Aden and Burma" Taking all these things into considera- 
1:1011 1 was disposed to thiuk tliat the duty ought "to be abolished at once but that 
would perhaps have been a little harsh to the vested interests which have grown up 
hud I shall therefore propose to the House that the duty shall be extended for uno 
year, without prejudice to any action which Government "may see fit to take at thu 
end of that year. I hope that this extension will be accepted by the House though I 
sfiould perhaps make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove" the duty at once, in 
tins matter at any rate we should accept its decision. Incidentally we do not proposo 
dutv 6 an ^ °* ian ^° in arrangements for the distribution of the proceeds of the 

Ihe next is silver and here wo propose to reduce the duty to 2 annas an ounce. 
~ 8 actlon is dictated by no theory as to the place to be taken by silver in the 
monetary economy of the world nor has it any connection with the view sometimes 
expressed tliat India should bo encouraged to" build up her hoards of the metal. It 
Slm ply a matter of business. There is no doubt that at the present level the duty 
is encouraging smuggling, there is no doubt that this smuggling is oxtremrly difficult 
P 1 id there is no doubt that the honest trader is being injured by the illicit 

'i i i u 1G ^ ^eing carried on. At the lower lovel which we now propose smuggling 
Miouid become unprofitable aud the honest trador will come into his own. 1 propose 
to as^uiiae that we shall get the same yield from the 2 annas as would have been 
obtained from the 5 annas duty which is, I think, fully justified by the circumstances 
I’otificatio ™ ro ^ uc ^ ou 18 ^^g place. The reduction will take place immediately bv 

h*r^ 10 rJ 1 ”^ change of a minor order Js the abolition^ of the export duty on raw 



do this in accord- 
must com.’ first in 
ho 


-- --necessary factor in .mom's economic recovery 

b a revival of her export trade. Manv of us feel angry and humiliated at our inability 

inmost nr, v — 1 *-to — 1 - 1 *— international 

a general 

■ -- —UM uwu *o v«d umu, uiuKgu unfortunately 

1 .> a small one. where some action is possible within the bounds of our available 
'■ 5® ai, d 1 think that it should ihe taken. The change will tak< s from the 

Jbt April and the loss of revenue will be Rs. 8 lakhs. 

have Rs. 1.42 laklis left to dispose of and I propose to 
an. <! with the pledge of my predecessor in which ho said : ^Relief iU 

tormg the emergency cuts in pay and secondly in hiking off tlio surcharge on thu 
income tax now to bo imposed.” * 

Although the tax on smaller incomes was not strictly a surcharge, it does, I think. 
| li mr within the spirit of the pledge and 1 propose to deal With it and the sure! argon 
!. ^ome-tax mid super-tax together. The removal of the surcharges altogether 
ouia cost Ra. 3.3*1 lakhs a year while the removal of the tax on iinomos butwc.-i. 
I* ^>000 would cost a further Rs. 75 laklis. Clearly with a surplus of 

sin i hikhs only wo caimot remove ihe whole of the two .surcharges and the quasi- 
in r, U1 ^ e '' Llt w hat we can do is to reduce thorn all bv one-third and tins is v im I 
v , ll ‘V 1 I'^Pbse. The cost will be Rs. .1,36 lakbs leaving us with a purely nominal 
111 ions of Rs. P, lakhs. 

Uearly this Budget will completely satisfy very few people. It cdrtaiiily docs not 
i,. , ,/" me * There are many who will bitterly complain that it has not bivn i^^ible 
diuii!'! nuv 4 , tll , e tlie emergency taxes ou income. L myself am . s.u mvlv 

oar J ,oin ^jat it bas not been possible to take thu first steps in the revisit .i of 

mi a downward direction. Certainly that tariff is to 
N > .i r °°inplioated and on both v. it on trade an 

•f ‘ ‘ ohl that if only I had uxereised a littio more imap 

iman. 1 ^! 1 .' !H ’!’ a ^i° objc :ts could have been achieved but do not let uu forget Unit 
’ « financiers usually endup in gaol. In any case we have bet’oro us ihu 
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^financing the inception of Provincial autonomy. This cannot bo performed hv 
. -effort of pure imagination, but if we continue in the path of prudence wo shall 

1 believe, find that we can fulfil it triumphantly and, what is more, from time to 

time provide farther alleviations to tax-payers. . 


General Discussion on tiie Budget 


5th. MARCH The House took up the general discussion on the Budget to-dav 

//. P Mndv maintjunpi flint if thc» cmnn/wv^/i £ t V* 


Mr. H. P. Mody maintained that 
strengthened tlie only way to achieve 
and drastically cut down the bloated 


the economic condition of India was to be 
n was to raise the internal purchasing power 
military expenditure. The Government should 


.. i pt an active policy of industrial development and the present method of tariff 
hi: pnrv and legislation was too slow and unsuited to the changed conditions 
wrc.tol protection against industries in Indian States dumping gotSs in British India 
Mr. Mody pleaded for cinema industry for which there was enormous future Ho 
* ai m the Government if the salt import duty was abolished they would be infl etm* 
'■■u I' 1 developed in Aden by the toil and capital of L 

• of distress gold was stinking in the nostrils of every Indian Ilo 
lean that the one croro granted for rural uplift might be frittered away in sbowv 
"3 he said the limit of taxation had reached and tlie spectre o? 
unemployment might devour them all. Sir .Tames Grigg is a realist 
'- !{«t suit of ijconomic future does he envisage for the country if his lalanco sheet is 
b 7 °i° I ?’ namel y. military expenditure and if indt 

not to be vigorously pursued and if agricultural indebtedness is to 

hom'Vhc'SonJhoUoJ Sity bfdget P ° Hcy ° f induStrial dewlo * B « t *4 

.. /:> ^»dayatul/aA,ex-Pinaii£eMember,Bombay Government said it was refresh- 

iit' inal taxation. The finance 


*i . • , ‘ " *■* 1 ! . i v jj*.i j *r ;t idl uonai tUX _ 

ely -’^s 0 ^ 0 ^^ 


uotii.d cla ., the middle and poor class and the services and ho had satisfied onlv the 
tersicos. hir Ghul an thought it wasi an^opportune time to restore the pay cut. Ho urged the 
i.uKuig of the level of taxation to Rs. 200.1 and the stoppage of tho export of gold 
U:ti....ily examining the budget Sir G. Hidayatullah safd the surplus had been 

Fvdcid o/ R P0 ^ 0 Hir : |,:iyme . nt , of labilities and securing a moratorium from 

ha. land of RH.53 1.ikbs. Then again for tho redemption Fund the provision was 
"• .t' 1 ' 1 crores whereas it should have been six to seven crores. Thus if all these 

'•' 1 V ^ erd been a deficit budget. Tlie speaker drew 

statement that >pium revenue would cease next 
and that sugar impo word a shrinkage of two croivs. Since 

tho budgetary equilibrium was obtained only by additional taxation. 


year 

1929 


■' i> Ttslie TTudson, loader of the European group, while coneraiulatimr Kir Tnm .o 
; ' 7 ^ «We of which was reminiscentof CTsnoSs reS 

tii the fipMi'.ial. position of Senml and said Bengal could not expect a retimi to 
it received the wide or a larger percentage of juS export < 
Ihuacl*. ii. *, ai»ih . was mu of tbu most potent causes of political unrost in that 

pi ..uv omv L",lie Hudson paid a tribute to Sir Philip Clietwode for having 

f t\ ass p 

>111 . The c„t a.... it. 1 , f,, r tho next financial year was also too cautious, parti, u'arlv w 
,, gar. ■ ru vr and iiuiome-tax. If there bad boon a more liberal esti uSC p ‘hd, 
:..ue been tj >. ii)lo to restore the emergency cuts and n!-- . remove the sur'hwos 
Hir (xe.l.j ll.ud.vin wanted a categorical pledge that, in the event of ii iS i 
>< ar iws a ,.ult of luiderbudgotting or exceeding their expectation., he would”make 
he total ><emeval of .surcharges as the first charge upon thei, balances Noth I 

•a ' i r“ "VV J ‘ u )opoan group Regarding the removal of export dutv on^.lrin« 

on mild. 4 \*V 0 ahull dual -with this mutter when thn friiWn ?v?/ 

to- te 

L«SAe 


opposite view. 


Bpoekiug generally 


mtST/fy 



GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 


or/rJ; 7 ?f; l f SOn i> sa ^i-^ e question of India’s overseas trade required adaptation in its 
V n cgardl11 ",. Sll \ Ja ™ es T Gri .g?’ s remarks that tho present revenue tariff 
nrm l 1Ig l y i complicated, Sir _ L. Hudson asked him to state what stops he 
lmSilJ.n , , ea . e wit ! 1 t}l ° position, liast year an enquiry was promised into the 
donriw1fn^ d cl *^ ficatl0r L of revenue hi riff. He acknowledged that something was 
S ivgard t) cl'issilication. What about the inch revenue tariff V There 

fr-AA £ v for wholesale revision. For an agricultural country like ’ 

nPr.v ^L 8 l° u d • 2 s comprehensive as possible, especially in regard to the articles 
y ;° a S n culture. A\ here the revenue tariff was required it should 1 e at a 
TL™ o rate , applicable to as many items as possible thus making for uniformity, 
mere was also a need for enquiry into the administration and incidence of income-tux. 
snfTn, v \ b J vam \^mkatachalam Chetty emphasised that Sir James Grigg’s first budget 
anH ^^Z 1 * 0111 the same malady as all previous budgets, viz, overestimating expenditure 
n 0S i ,, ?. ;itmg - revei T' No wonder there was only a halting reduction of 
miliY^ g d i-! e taxable limit stood at Rs. 1000. Mr. Chettv criticised the 

hn Awl expenditure and proceeding referred to tlio export of gold. In this cannei tion 
comrA^'rh t? , th ?, remarks of Sir James Origg that it was an exportable snrplu; 
Commr!ic ty I challenged Sir James Origg to make that statement m the House of 
auotoWh^ retain his seat Mr. Chetty maintained that it was distress gold and 
tmn TT , vi ® w s V Sir L<?sl * Hudson made two years ago in support of his conton- 
with J™-i. ■i? l:r prigg to compare the holding of gold per capita in India 

ro-tnJh? < h0,dmgs , . n ® ther countries to judge for himself. Ho also objected to the 
fh a .w of r ?^, eu “ 0 4 u tms at any time which might have tbe effeot pf jeopardisin' 
vno position of Indian industries. 

Dr. Bunerjue callod the Finance Member as the favourite of fortune for appoam • 
of H V J ;hou ‘be situation had taken a turn for better. Dealing with the claims 

immnv?mi°t r rtn .T cial Justl0( ; spc^cr urged that if the budget figures showed an 
},i,y° vemeu 5 m the course of the year the entire proceeds of jute duty or ai lea u a 
d oro P i r0p0 i rtl ? 11 i hat , Propos^ 1 should bo made over to enuMe Bengal to 
k: ‘“ ™ blul « et and develop the beneficial services. He thanked tho leader of the 
jffiW*®* 1 ** sympathy shown to Bengal. Roferriug to the taxation pro- 
hvonr. h fl ' llmt tho surcharge on super tax ought .to have waited for a moro 

regwfialW rb T ,y and .P 1 °^ 0, 's earning below Ks. 2.000 dos.uwd sympathy. A, 
to". Ai * 1 dut l bo remarked tho Bengal Government had not afforded encourag mont 
Pun ol« .“L* mamifacturo but had utilized a share of tho duty to,'other 

fctin oc’o . ‘‘im 1 step should be taken m this matter without Mi 
tlnn^fhf a w h°le, the Finance Member's proposals tended more to benid'.t the' rich 
- pool. Ho hold that Finance Members were devoid of imagination and lived 


f C v 1 lu 1 miuicc jn&moer: 

tW-K “ t0 ™ outh and reminded Sir Janus t.rigg of iho saving ofa groat aiithoritv 
mat Finance is not arithmetic, it is a great poliov.” 

A- ■,,» A !? tin Chaudhury thanked the Finance Member for thi meivv to 

As-tm 11 P ro ? B f t * d r0lui development grant. He -reminded tho Ileus • that 

IS, ,h “ revenue of two crores had a deficit of Rs. 60.00,000 and was livin' on 
no IMh r b "' T0 ' v,,,; fr T , tbe f 1 e, ‘ trnl Qoyeriunent. His province had n - uiiv. r.sitv, 
banlrwor i - ul • iPJ , medlca ^ code £?’ no industrial or agricultural colloiv and was 
'of d a^n?XyV 0t l6 V' e i Sp '" jl i 1 I ! ir 4 her pressing problem was not tlm 

1st thni V t ‘ n , U " : | 1 ' vh ", 1 ,' wou,d bo Stt*»300* <«> the vote of the central l.e i ulure 
HWttv i V timT f i h 0 t l . d 00 U ‘ revenues from oil petrol which was at p,eseri taken 
to Jo Lf e wl l ld Uoverumput. In tact, a ^am p d 70 per cent , ol its rev.-nnos 
tin control UovJhunont against a half whi li was paid bv the Punjab 

insult L a iZ na,a ' J ? n iliH 9, h “l d i hat u ■ 1 . ho V, u ierel was dull, dreary, di pointing and 
S! ‘‘p |us '■' u h? i '«d by high taxation was being utilized partly for ! lie 
Mi,4oVf,„i ^ ,ct ~ of bount -iactmg the . programme of tb.o Congress in villages. Ho 
i uVm.-l 8 "hPomhuonf of a oommitti^ of ofli< uiIh and nou*ofu*rials to wo (Imt lte 
IHXn*- b* nght 4irocti ? u - Tho loans to sufferers frem earth.,auk ' 
bmi.kn d 0> n the 0CL ' an aD( i nir&l areas were almost r. ii.o 
it nl"', a ^' :ls lho nve[[ of "ponding a large sum on aviation ul 
lop-buildincr deportmoats were starving ? 

Verv Natfaz Kh ** 1 U was very easy to oriliei.se (be bu<U;o( 

n '(fieuJt to prepare one. IU thanked tho JFinanoo Mejuber fur tho i.n»j. 0 b.\! 


'tton * in tho diNtri- 
n moro imp *rbi». 


but 

it'll 


tn ln,/ u r,ua l pJpur.diuu and suggrsted, omit 
i l * u vt ‘‘ vn ' ,hat Mahatma Oimdlu should 
tfi. i0 Linds which he proposed to spend i 

ij, vhat (ho Government were lam 

J I Ho tesiiUed to tho important work whu 1 
IV 


laughter of Congress 
nco at the duspouai of 
r vilhu^ uplift work, 
hing a programme fo 
the Punjab and N. W'. 
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^ ~ad been doing in villages during tlic last 20 years. The budget, he *aid was 
.. balanced, very good and well planned. ’ 

Montana Shaft Daudi wished that the Finance Member had reduced taxation on 
every day necessities of the poor such as sugar, kerosene and postcards lie com¬ 
plained that undue hardship was given to the people by Government officers in the 
Tirilut division of his province which suffered most from the earthquake in the 
collection of income-tax. Maulana Shafi Daudi said that Sir George Schuster was more 
generous in his treatment towards the earthquake-stricken people in granting three 
and half erores but the way that amount was spent had left in the mind of the 
people not satisfaction as he desired but rancour. So far as loans were concerned 
thousands of deserving people’s requests were turned down. 

Bhai Parmanand opined that the Government’s allocation of one crore for rural 
uplift was a quack remedy. He did not believe in the principle of taxing the people 
heavily on the one hand and on the other giving a crore as charities. If the Govern- 
iv fit really wished to help the poor people the proper remedy was for the Govern- 
i:ani to introduce and encourage small industries where people could usefully find 
employment. In this connection he pointed out that the Japanese Government granted 
h oniitic;-: to industries and helped the unemployed. The speaker proceeded to criticize 
the Congress members who professed to seoure self-government and independence for 
Tii'lia but never acted according to their own principles or convictions, for example, 
they neither accepted nor rejected the communal award’. 


&L 


fvch. MARCH :~Dr. Francis Xavier D'Souza, initiating the debate on the budget, 
t on - * i. f .tulated the Finance Member. Ho observed this was the first people’s budget 
winch marked a now epoch m the history of India inasmuch as one crore of rupees 
ha l becu provided for village uplift work. 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Das took a serious objection to the Government’s policy of 
allowing gold export freely. J 

Di. Khan Saheb, who spoke next, declared at the outset that the opposition mom- 
ne T .‘r in tlie House were to revolutionise the system of Government represented bv 
t ho Treasury benches and they were to inculcate a new morality in thorn and preaoli 
honesty and truthfulness to them. Ho thought that a radi< .1 euro wi 
ike various corrupt practices that seemed to have vitiated the administration iii the 
1 i-.nti.-r. He proceed' d to refer to tho conduct of the Propaganda. Officer of the 
North-VV est rFontier Province and mentioned his name, when Mr. Metcalfe raised a 
f,f ? T(h pymp it proper to name a Government Officer and make alliwa- 
tions against him wlien he has no right to bo present here 


President . -I rule that no name can be mentioned and such allegations made 
Hi. Khan Saheb then left that point, but narrated some instances of corruption 
and ho\ i l dod a note of warning to Government that unless th s tried to get at Uio 
'>[ ' ” ' i 1 11 be impossible to create a fooling of goodwill in the country, 

hciei Mop to the ginnt of 25 lakhs of rupees for road development in the North-West 
Frontier l rovmce Dr. KJ rid that tho Afridis were deadly against road 

'"li- ' * to-, bj th* 1 British Government there. It had be :i said that they wanted it 
and thj*\ sent apj•!.cations to the Governn t . king for road development But that 
. ns wholly imn-’ic. Those petitions contained no signatures but onlv thumb impro- 
, *V- ,ns w , .. b the speaker alleged^ wore secured by payment of mone\. The sneaker 
ruiteiuteu font police administration was corrupt and to ask foi account > \ rbo.*ndi- 
turo on tho police tration would be like asking fur accounts from i 1 

ins tvJ y thieves (laughter). 

sv lo.Ti the L< tfh.r of the House rose to reply to the allegations and <■ harps levelled 
aftoiUHt tnc Government, some unpleasantness was caused iu the House. Sic said, “I 
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President : No doubt strong language has been used on one side, but I would a sk 
tlio other side to consider whether it would be right to use equally strong language, 
line ^ ^ r *P cn S a rear : Well, Sir, if this is the consideration I won’t pursue m that 

Munshi Is war Saran : Because the President won’t allow you to do that. 

Sir N. N. Sircar reminded the House while that kind of language was being used 

j\Y the previous speaker, they raised not a single interruption, but there were mem¬ 

bers who were over-sensitive themselves about the slightest criticism and raised a 
terrible howl for anything said in reply (Hear, hear, mainly from the Government 
oenches ). 

ATr. A. K. Fazlul Haq : On what item of the budget is Sir N. N. Sircar speaking ? 

. bir N. N. Sircar : The necessity of spending money on police for keeping people 

m order (laughter and cheers). 

Mr. N. At. Joshi said that he could not congratulate the Finance Member as he 

proposed to continue the policy of the Government which aggrandized the rich and 
impoverished the poor, lie hoped that the expenditure of a crore for rural uplift 

would not send the provincial governments to sleep with regard to their responsibility 
towards the rural population. What was really wanted in the villages was roduj- 
tum of indebtedness. As regards the programme of road construction as long as it 
created civilising influence on the tribal peoplo this step was in the direction. 

M-i. L. K. Ataitra was glad that the budget had minimum of prophesies and plati- 
P®* The jute duty now fell on the producers and therefore was 1 land tax and 
should go entirely to Bengal. Every instalment of reform meant greater financial 
injustice to Bengal and now the monster of oommunalism had also been forced on 

Bengal. As regards the salt import duty^ bis constituents wore prepared for the 
sacrifice in the larger national interest, provided the proceeds of the import duty were 
used entirely in developing the salt resources of Bengal. 

Mr. Math rad as Vissanji devoted the greater part of his speech to an attack on 

the restoration of the salary cut and gave argument it The Government of 

Hnt.'un which was prosperous only partially removed the cut. Why in India which 
v> as poor, the restoration should have been complete especially when relief to the 
taxation was so litllo V Not only was the surcharge removed by only one third but 
an other taxations remained. The postal charges were not modified and the prospect 
cl quarter-anna postcard and half-anna letter remained remote. Whv did not the 
Government at least restore the quarter-anna postcard which would have been 
appreciated by the masses ? 

nd Vallabh Pant \ the attitude and temper displayed by Sir N. 

J, Sm.ar over Dr. Khan’s Speech relating to corruption. Perhaps he was looking in 
;P 8 grace of humour. Did not Sir Nripeudra Sircar himself 

|l H) . oUl . (?r day when they were discussing an important question—the J. 1*. C Report. 
He indiscriminately charged every one in the Congress with corruption of the grossest 
Jiinu or that they stole money. 

Sir N. N. Sircar interrupting denied having ever said that Oomn-'ssmon hud 
■ dolon money or things of that kind. 

audit rant said that ho remembered Sir N. N. Sircar bavin : st-ih-d that rhe 
urn gross had raised one crore of rupees, no accounts were published and that Oon- 
^V non been practically exploiting the public and were using even motor ears. 

He' I wt wars that .Seth Jamnalal Baja) was the treasurer ,of tho Tilak Sv n/uj fund, 
w .'counts of which were audited and presented. 

Sir N. N. Sircar 1 deny that I ever said that the account of tho Tilak Swaraj 
rund was not published. 

1 and it. Pant :—The vehemence of Kir N. N Sircar’s denunciation suggests that ho 
nas rfa.isnd the blunder he has made. J[o objected to the surplus being sp t on any 

» »jo-1 ukm aviation or removal of tho Pusa Institute aud wanted not onlv tho pro out 

irpius I.ut all surplus of all futuro years should bo automatically traos :\ rod +<> tho 
’nai reorganisation hinds. The military expenditure had been said to lv hit'll by 
twit IX ri. klk,! , s M according . , 

• ai lakhs. In fact tho dominant characteristic of tlio budget was inip a i ilism 

l <l Won ; fbc top heavy administration, fabulously Id Ji salary for higher arks, 

i„„! 1 \ 'wwv *'bio pittance to lower ranks, drain of gold, thon Home ch;w tcs with 
. |\, ,. , u .' 'bam, all combining to K - p India in tho strangle-bold of imperiali-uv Th.ro 

Panning out of hig Kchemos of iudustrialiButioii of tlio key inducu, .; iMi. 

• ■ near, hear). Tf there was Swaraj Government ho would rooommuiui raising 
4 ,UiU1 of ouc hundred ermoa for village uplift. 


Ml NlSl-fty 
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James Grigg was cheered when he rose to reply to the debate He said he 

did ho/ propc-e to follow l’nndit Pant into the dream-land and should like to have 

more time to understand the prospect, of raising a loan of hundred eroros a \<m- 
from the impoverished people of India and would like to learn from hirn tho tA w l 
method Pandit. Pant proposed to adopt to do that. Referring to gold export the Finance 

Member sa.d tint if gold export were prohibited then the poor in di-du n. would not 

* abb’ to fall on the last reserve on which ho made profit np to seventy per cent 
and would have to borrow from the money-lender at high rate of interest. This too 
was not a very agreeable alternative. The next argument was that the Government 
: hc ' M v u >' / did to use it for strengthening tho reserve or settling their balance on 
international account. If tliis happened how would the Government pay for gold ? 
Tiu-y could under the law issue only two-thirds of notes and tho remaining ono-third 
would have to bo borrowed and the Government must pay the interest on it. Even 
leaving this argument, the position would he that the Government would oo acquiring 
twenty or thirty crores of gold yearly and printing notes against them. That ‘would 
•nee With a vengeance and the most likely result would be panic 
and fal of exchange which was the result of all violently Inflationary movements 
In-l-ii still had 500 crores of gold left from that imported during the past thirty 
>r a , rs ;, ]V*° far as lfc v/as distress gold, they should deplore the distress, but be also 
g/id that there was a reserve to meet it. tt It is no good trying to cm illne 
cor; cent rating on vard manifest symptom. The illness is poverty (Congress 

members—hear, hear) and that _ is the problem to be tackled.” Sir James Grigg said 



o* T r • * i it"1 -- — —- tillages. Turning next to the budget proper 

p Jam.- tmgc said that the army question would be dealt with later in a lull 
; ! LS h deflate aud 1 can conveniently wait for our friends, the encmv to shoot first” 
; Sir James Grigg said that his estimates had been . i: i, u hv .Sir Glmlam 
-nd Mr. Mat brad as \ isanji though i t 

ifies were post* d for a while. The Assembly finished the debate and then 
adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Demands 


7th MARCH -V-ting on demand for grants commenced to-day. After tho whole 
days debate the Ass* rnbly rejected by 07 against 05 votes Mr. De&ai's cut motion 
retiming supplies to the Executive Council through which the Govern. raent’s policy 
mid attitude t«.wards the people and the House was criticised. Mr. Deaai said-that. 
/V- before them was a family budget, the family being a family of parasites 

who nto up for various services all eighty-six crores. Having done 'that they had 
prcpics representatives to discuss the budget and even then whatever tho 
A^i-mhiy rtiu-^d the Government restored. Mr. bazlul Huq a moused the Govera- 
/'• nl oi 'licir recklessness in expenditure and callousness of the needs of pooplo. 
„ Mangul Singh pointed out Government's failures by refusing the verdict of the 
Hole o on the d< o ntion of Mr. Sarat Bose, fndo-British Trade Agreement and ban on 
JP G hh.re;. Mr. Satugnturihi said the Government were mistaken in thinking that 
f \ co iId crush the Congress. b 


8 tb. MARCH - The lb-use carried to-day ilio cut motion of Mr. ii. 8. Amu 
ciinsuring the Government for repressive policy by G3 votes to 58. Where was the 
mvi of i out in -u.; til-.-; policy of repression now when thoso who wcio leaders of the 
Mvii Dijvfjuedw ji* e movement i prnoti< ally abandoned it- and <:omo into the legislature 

au. -i *lr. Amy in tho course of his encech. Continuing ho saitl that Congrousmim 
Assembly to give tho Government a chance of proving to Urn pi 
turpugli some nubstimtiid gesture that constitutional methods would take them near 
thCii* geal Mr. oj ihr-Mn.a \ngh leefllod h uv inno^ nt youths wore shut at in the nr,mo 
'.[Juand mder during the Civil Disobedience movement. Tho Government, lie com- 
, inu'/i won: 'rnpoi 'i' is to public opinion. 


.vi 'tear 7 ('mile rag rotted th.it tho oratory of tho bn k benchers took the liin* of 
cYpi-.-mtiig sMnputh.s with him t< vroriRtn while he expected to hear sonic words of 
1 j iiiii.iLhy for u:> victim , of tho t , urists. Tie said that Go' mmenrs policy towards 
\ '■ '* r 1 »'• Li'j 1 '•< i eno of general -U money h\ t /owmd; loiTorista there •• uid 

l,r ,w mit-iM* t. until tin-mci’.-inent v> mushed. He mplain< i flint reeniitmuut 
ol young men wos still going on and their nmid was being poisoned. 



VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 


Dth. MARCH Mr. N. M. Joshi moved a cut of Rs. TOO in the demand f >r Toil.: 
and Telegraph Dopartmout. Ho raised the question that the pension of inferior : civices 
was far ioo inadequate to thorn after retirement, lie raid that the pension ride •/, 
made in 1SG0 when salaries were low. Rs. 4 was fixed for a postal peon at that time 
and the samo was continued oven now. On the other hand members of superior 
services cot proportionate pensions even if they retired after one year. 

Mr. O. V. Bewoor , Director-General, Posts and Telegraphs Department, acini owkMged 
the very friendly criticism of the Assembly and detailed how representations of the 
grievances of employees were thoroughly examined. Tin* grievances were first examined 
hy the local officers and failing redress, the aggrieved person applied through his 
provincial branch to the head of the circle and if oven here there was no redress, 
the All-India Union Office was approached when the Director-General was ad !' ~ \. 

If still . ieved person wanted to pursue the matter, he could see the M ml er 

in charge of the Department in a deputation. Mr. Bewoor did not deny the existence 
of grievances, but the Government could redress them only if the basic principle of 
the department was not affected, namely, that tho department, even it was not a source 
of revenue, must at least bo able to pay its way. 

Mr. Joshi withdrew his motion in view of tho sympathetic reply. 


Mr. F. E. Virncha moved a token cut under salt and urged an inquiry commi ; ’eo 
with a majority of non-official members of the House to investigate the questi* i of 
damage clone by salt range and Khoora mines aud compensation to zemindars. 

Mr. A. ./. fiaisman, Member, Central Board of Revenue pointed out that the salt 
range of Khcora had been iu existence for a considerable time and it was not »V,tv 
that the damage done to the neighbouring lands was the result of any carelessness 
connected with tho actual working of the mines. The Government was not unsvmpa- 
thelio to the grievances of the neighbourin nindars and Mr. Raisman assured them 

that they would again urge the Punjab Government to appoint au expert officer t*» 
investigate the causes f<>r salinification o tin >il adjoining' tho Kh< mmos. 

Khan Sahib Fatl»i-Haq Piracha was not satisfied with the Government's reply 
and pressed the motion which was carried without a division amidst Opposition cheers. 
Tho House then adjourned til! 11th. 


1 ltb MARCH Mr Joshi's out motion drawing attention to the grievances f 
fho working classes, urging the necessity of bettering their conditions on a socialrifi.- 
I avis and advising Government to abandon their present policy, was rejected. 

Sir Benry Craik , Home M ml r, could not appreciate Mr. Joshi’s suggestions which 
lie characterised as utterly impracticable. Sir Henry added that the insi lions propa¬ 
ganda of the communists was helped finamdaffy from abroad. To sugges' ihai Govem- 
mont should suud by and do nothing to check the forces that were working for blend 
revolution was fantastic indeed. 

A demand for tho adaptation of tho Administration to the country's economic needs 
was next made by Mr. t. F. James on behalf of tho European Group. Mr Junk 
initiat 'd discussion oil tho subject by a cut motion under the demand for tho K.\>. ut : w 
Council wliich ho withdrew after tho Government • reply to the debate. Anmng tho 
principle changes urged by Mr. James wore redistribution of portfolios, including tho 
formation of a Ministry of Communications, reor " v\ - j i-»n <f the present Commerce 
Department -and the appointment of a small staff of economic experts i > a lvis.> ii- 
Government. Turning to tho procedure now followed in inquiries by tho Tariff Board, 
S(r, James suggested that the preliminary stage of establishing a oaho ft r enquiry to 
tho satisfaction of the Co rumen o Departnu nt. should bo abolished. 

Mr James Oring finally claimed that ho dud shown that the Government bad pro¬ 
minently in mind tho points raised by Mr. James and hoped that tho m* <ci would 
bo withdrawn. 

1 2th. MARCH:— Mr. Abdul Matin ChauJhury's v.i 
Department, by reducing its demand to on rupee was carried by 7i> vcu*h p> 
to-duy The object of the motion was to protest, against the pi diey of In c • md 

ovor-expend Uf in the umUIatv budget. Mr. Ghatulhury said tlint. Gmunint had 

Govcri 

in the 

Wilo a*’kiiowlodging valour win gathmtn of Indian troops, M> Tottuihu \nn; 
Goon taiy, said that at tho pre eut rate, the army would never b< liulianb.cd, cun* of 
the reasons being that mich a Inigo < * nt r like India sliould not. produce in. .to cars ! 


Ml WST/fy 
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Haji A h lid la Harooris cut motion [protesting against “repression in Baluchis 
iftsjp also carried. The rest of the demands numbering 80 were carried witliout any 
further division. The House then adjourned. 

The Tariff Act Amend. Bill* 


j 3th. MARCH The Assembly mot to-day to discuss the Finance Bill. The question 
hour was i: pensed with to enable a fuller debate and after a number of motions 
;l» oui the committees of the House had been disposed of, Sir Joseph Bhore introduced 
the Tariff Act Amending Bill.* 

Finance Bill Debate 


Sir James Grigy then moved consideration of the Finance Bill and made a re¬ 
markable speech defining his views for bringing about better economic development of 
India. Sir .Tames Grigg said that he wished to deal with two very important points 

L in 1 e recent sp< shes by the leaders of the Opposition. The first occurred in a 
spc>vh of repression by Mr. Bhulabbai Desai, who said, “With all his inimitable skill 
for throwing dust in the eyes of jurymen, a device iii which ho is not only a past 
but .i j.resent master, he gave a somewhat malicious analysis of the Central Budget 
in terms which may freely be paraphrased as follows : 

“Forty-five ororcs for alien army occupation, (X) crores for police warders and 
other agents for repression, (Y) crores for bloated salaries of parasitic civil servants, 
(Z) crores for pensions to retired parasites of the above class and one crore for the 
welfare of the country. 

“If my Ifon’ble friend will forgive me, this reminds me of a remark 'Ho used figures 
,<s if they are adjectives*. 53 

Sir James Gngff said ; “But the leader of tho Opposition, or perhaps lie would 
prefer that- I should iy the counsel for the prosecution knows perfectly well that 
under tho present constitution there is a clear demarcation of function between the 
Centre and provinces, and under this, broadly speaking, tho Centre is responsible for 
defence and finance, while provinces are responsible for beneficent or welfare activi¬ 
ties of Government. No analysis of expenditure is legitimate therefore which, does nor. 
tak« into iu -.ount the budget of tho provinces and the Centre. 

1 havi’ had a rough analysis made of the expenditure of the Centre and province^ 
together for 1933-34 and the* amount of beneficent expenditure is approximately equal 
1" tli' 1 amount for the defence budget, namely, between forty and fifty crores. Bo it is 
grotesque to suer go st <hat the care of Government for direct improvement of the lot 
of Trainin'- is Only measured by one crore, which his, in this year’s Central Budget, 

1 for rural de • j it.” 

Kir James Grigg said that it might be argued that a comparatively high proportion 
v.i :-pont on defence and internal order, but the amounts pent were not capable of a 
v 'iv large reduction and in countries where a Targe number of people was very poor 
ii, ■ o' i f self-preservation was bound to appear high in proportion to the rest of tho 
luidgot. Tin: real remedy was not negloet to provide for self-preservation. 

flow was <liis to bo done V Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant's proposal or rather his 
apocalyptic dream was that Government should borrow a hundred crores every year 
ft r jnwiiiciii g the welfare of the poor and the reconstruction of India. In other words, 
I . i ; i Pant hankered after applying to India President Roosevelt's New Deal. 

Tho fi.-ihiwirg is the text of tho Bill :— 

Wi t ’ ■: , it is expedient to amend the Indian Tariff act, 193d, for purposes herein¬ 
after appearing, it is hereby enacted a follows :— 

1 (J) The act may ho called the Indian Tariff (amendment) Act, 1935, and 

ig! It shall come into force from such date as the Governor-General in Council 
wav by a notification in the Gazette of India :\\ |>oint. 

2. (J ) In the first. K» hedule to tie-’ Indian Tariff Aid 193d, (1) for iho entry ‘Rs. 2 
per o\vt. in rolumn 4 against item 10 (i), the entry Ks. 1-8 nor owtg shall be sul 0 - 
litided and for entry ‘March 3J, 1935,’ in column 7 against tho same item the e -tvv 
Maii P 3J. 1934.' f lail he substituted : ' ^ 

i") \:t*’V item JO (i) the following new item sludl be inserted, namolv: ‘10 (2) broken 
iii o pro too five tvelvo annus per Indian maund of 8- 2-7 U».;. avoirdupois weight Man h 
31 1939, and 

itrv l Rs. 2- i t.' : ) the enti 

1-8 per owt.’ shall bo substituted and foi the entry ‘March 31,1935,* in column 7 
against tiio same item the entry ‘March 31, 1936,’ aball be substituted. 
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FINANCE BILL DEBATE 


'^<A definite feature 
creation of credit and 


of the New Deal was devolution of the currency, enormous 
a limitless programme of public expenditure out of the borrow- 

without large inflation, involving 
object of such a Deal would be 
should at least correspond to tho 
tool: the case of U. S. A. where 
of tho general price index was 

and 


ed money. Pandit Pant’s programme was impossible 
devolution or depreciation of tho rupee. The main 
to raise the prices and in theory the rise of prices 
amount of devolution, but was that the case ? He 


the devolution was forty per cent., while the rise 

much less. In the United Kingdom the devolution was greater than forty percent, 
tho rise in li rices was in the neighbourhood of ten per cent. 

India had thu same devaluation as the sterling, yet her price level had not risen at 
all, while agricultural prices had fallen disastrously. 


The process of inflation could not by itself create now wealth, as Mr. Bernard Shaw 
had said, “You can’t make a country rich by calling a penny two pence.’’ Inflation 
could at best effect a purely internal transfer of wealth, but in the cast- of a debtor 
country it involved a net loss of wealth as the rise in internal prices was less than 
the fall in external vahio of tho currency. India was a debtor country and differed 
thus from tlio U. S. A., so that oven if tho process had succeeded in America, success 
could by no means be predicted for India. 

Pandit G. B. Pant spoke foi over an hour mainly criticising the Finance Mcmhi r’s 
speech. He said when the world was moving forward in economic ideas, Sir Janus 
Grigg was moving to his own island of Robinson Crusoe. Sir James still hugged the 
policy of laissez fairo to his bosom while tho entire world hail discarded it. Bur was 
England following the policy of laissez fairo ? Had not England given bounties, regu¬ 
lated exports and imports, established development hoard, economic council, co-ordinat ¬ 
ed industry and adopted Imperial preference V Pandit Pant asked whether it was i t 
the Government of India which mixed politics with economics by linking tho rupee 
to tlie sterling and giving forty per cent preference to British imports into lud 1 by 
paying a higher rate of pay to British soldiers for doing tho same duty as Indian 
soldiers, and so on ? Tho question was how India could extricate herself from the 
present mess. There was little scope for export of agricultural produce and far■ ies* 
at a profit. As for protection, it meruit a repressive tax. It raised tho level of prices. 
It made the Government more reckless, extravagant and also led to corruption. Pandit 
Bant added if tho Finance Member and his Government wore not equal to tho task 
they should make way for others. If National Socialism was tho best remedy, div 
not use it V India had plenty of iron, coal and copper and if she had “Swaraj, 1 she 
would launch a scheme of national reconstruction and if for that purpose a hundred 
croro was necessary, it could bo raised. The Government was spending millions of 
rupees on broadcastingj yet it did not cheapen the postcard and letttor rate and give the 
people the benefit of civilization. He urged for cheaper postage and suggested that finan¬ 
cial prevision could be made. 

Mr. F. IK. Hockenhull put forward the ca:- of Assam for a subvention. He said 
that Assam’s financial embarrassments wore real and not due to their temporary inabi¬ 
lity tu balance the budget. The existing line of taxation in Assam was never IV Iv to 
furnish sufficient funds to enable it to pay its own way. There was tin reforo a tinea 
for development of its rich natural resources so that" in time the Province might >> 
rendered self-sufficient, but now a subvention from the Centro wu inevitable. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Unit (Deputv President) said that tho present. Finance Bill 
was an offshoot of the Finance Bill of 1931. IIo reminded Sir James Gii/g that it wrmo 
was not everything, and complained that tho promise made by *Sir Gcorya Schuster 
regarding surcharges had not been kept. Tho speaker was bound to admit thal v licu 
' not reduced,.the surplus in the present budget must bo regarded m fictiti¬ 
ous. Restoration of the pav cut and relief in income tax should not havo been resor¬ 
ted to without taking off all surcharges. He criticised the high cost of a hnieisGuiu i 
and characterised the Government of India as a Court of Wards for tho w !i country 
and after eating up all revenue nothing remained for the wards. This was i\ case of 
breach of trust. 


1 4tb. MARCH: —Dr. Khare said that he had not entertained an; he* r mi the 
Finance Member whose budget aimed primarily to feed Government •ivuntsani 
pursue a poljcy of domination. How could Government justify the cxpondthiro of 
forty-nix Jaichs annually on the Ecclesiastical Department consisting of Wnit. rupees, 
when they professed to pursue a policy of religious neutrality V 

Ni. Baimalh Bajoria vuirduted the grievances of the cornin' '**dal • *ui! .viuiiy. 
Be aid if the salary cut had not been restored tho Contra! 11 *•>»•. 


mis^ 
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Mive had hundred-sixty-two lakhs and provincial governments hundred- 
vhioh amounts could have boon utilis'd for various projects of pubiic utilitv 
N.tricswara Rap thought that the present slow rate of industrial progress was 
suicidal to tno economic interests of India. This was more so because the a-ricultural 
position had become precarious. The world, depression coupled with the financial 
policy of the Government of India crippled the Indian producer even moro tlia tbo 
currency exchange policy ruined the cultivator. ' 0 

Mr. Muhamed Navman said that the Government despite the expression of 
satiM.i tion aud disappointments had saddled Indians with agreements lifeo Ottawa and 
ludr.-Bnlish. The real need of Indian masses was complete abolition of export duties 
ou her raw pi educe, especially on those articles which were virtually the monooolv 
,.f India. He w.•loomed the abolition of the duty on skin at this juncture as otherwise 
the skin trade was in the danger of being ruined and replaced by artificial fabrics smd 
rubber He strongly urged for development of salt industry in Bengal to make h 
solf-rehant. He woudd prefer complete abolition of duty on importe Fsilver \- 
. export he disagreed with the views of the Finance Member. The fixation of 

Imlia at '° ^ 1S ' Cd ’’ m ° St y W ‘ th lnl6re8t of En -; ,a »'l was thrust against the' wifi of 

sir xV. Q Bardoloi mentioned the plight of Assam peasants who, he said at a 
time of of their gohl ornaments representing probably ’their 

-hf. earnings The Government had been so harsh on them at the Tim on? 
collecting fixes that they did not give them time to dispose of goKt a miable 
price. Contra! Government, ate up all the revenue derived from taxation of petroleum 

rking of > re drained away bv foreign drillers Tim ■ 

til.- Assamese were left with nothing. When ho came here y ho Iwkod with’aJS 
munt at Inxiinous hi is built by the Government of India from “he 

11 *.cuot-.v o'A" t. , ... . L! i” h: i'!" .'in- c. 1 un i , to pium ho blamed tlm i. , , rn - 
* " foreign opium caters bv atoppS? its export but 

• is being constantly ‘doped with opium and 
population was being unmanned. 1 opium ,inu ncr 

. 8® u P ta declared that a Government which was not constituted at tlm 

!!j' t ' ' v 1,1 . of f ho people, had no right to exist, much less to bring forward a Finnic* 
]!'* f ,jr * lm people whom they did not represent. The Congress claimed to rani.* ■■ t 
r>H". *>•' >■• the British Government disputed the cfaiin. lot thZ Zt 
C' lc.ii ueul. Assembly, or a plebiscite as recently hold in the SVur 10 a 

Aftor a fow more bpoeehea, the House adjourned till the 21st 


KaHAOHI FlKlNO—AoJOUIi.VMKKT MOTION 


■ M - ?? uh an* motion in the Assembly to-day on tho 

'' 1 h 1 : d by 67 votes against 52, members of the'Nationalist Partv 

' voting against or remaining neutral. Moving the adjournment motion, Mr Giuiba 
: el t!..- qu« ■••on was v.dmther the Executive could not l.avo .•urriod on. tin, e\v i ion 

a ■ b tragi ly. He oomplamed 

...i. an i.n d.i.*ta’" ng that the Executive would take Karachi Isidore in confidence 
"it thia v..i not done. Mr. Oauba urged the Government to appoint a commission of 


imui 


,' S| 1 i l ust ' f * ,n «. «**»$ • ‘hut the rioters had no intention of bur 

* • ’ , lUbldO till) Clt\. hut. 1 iwtir ua .i t » v : .f 1_ r ...i. uul 11 ■ 
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ity. but thoir solo object was to inflame feolincs j. 

rn.,i. of 10,000 rushed on tho troops and it wL i“f- 
rcsortod to. There was. according Home Member n„ 
insure on tho Government. 

tlirii: tho civil authorities hat mis-mau ;ae whole himim*cis 
in their duty. ll l v,k in tho aumo of humanity, <*iviliHod 
mi should appoint au iudopondunt commission ’ 
Oovornmont uud havu contldenee in you.’* 

that tho deplorable incident at 
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memory. Mr. Bhulabhai Dcsai referred to the death of Mr. Shenvani and said that 
although he was not able to give of his best during the present session, he had in 
ins earlier years rendered a great service to the country, both in and out of the 
House. Mr. Shenvani’s stability of judgment made him ” a successful barrister. In 
1023 he joined the Assembly under the leadership of Pandit Motilal Nehru and, to 
those who were trying to follow the traditions established by Pandit Motilal. Mr. 
Shenvani’s death meant a break of the chain which linked them with those traditions. 

Mr. Sherwani represented the citizenship of tho future Free India as he observed 
no distinction based on race or religion, lie was a tower of strength to the Congress 
party. He was a man bte not only physically, but in mind, and biggest in heart—a 
gentleman fashioned by Nature to be an example to his feuowmen. Mr. Pesui pro¬ 
foundly regretted the untimely death and proposed that a message of condolence be sort 
to tho parents, widow and other relatives of Mr. Sherwani. He also moved that the 
House do adjourn out of respect to the memory of Mr. Sherwani. 

Finance Bill Debate ( Contd ) 

23rd. MARCH : —The Assembly resumod to-day tho debate on the Finance Bill. 
Dr. Bhac/(ca?i Das said that India had never beiore suffered from racialism and 
commnnalism and had absorbed all foreign elements, but the British system hud 
corrupted India’s social and ecouomic organisation. The speaker pointed out ‘ that the 
right att .udo to adopt was that the real aim of all should be the welfare of the people. 

Dr. P, N. Batierji said that tho Government had added about 40 crores per annum 
to its revenue by taxation-but no scheme of industrial development or of assistance 
to the existing industries had been fiuanced with this big amount. Continuing the 
speaker said the incidence of taxation had fallen heavily on the poor. This was u 
great injustice. He urged tho Government to reduco salt and postal rates, and to give 
a substantial share of juto duty to Bengal. 

Mr. Qhuznavi appealed to the Government to restrict export of gold from India. 

He asserted that the import duty on salt was imposed not in the interests of the 

manufacturers in India, but of four merchants in Aden. He complained that not m ounce 
of salt manufactured in North or AVestern India was coming into Bengal because of 
the heavy rail freight, and yet tho Bengalees were penalised by this duty. 

25th. MARCH :—Mr. Fazlul Hun criticised the transfer of the capital to Delhi 
and asked why the Government had copied Shah Jehan. and not the tolerance of 
Akbar. He said tho Government of India had virtually forced the hands ol' tho 

Government of Bengal to impose taxation on the tax-payors of Bengal. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai referred to the bonowiug policy and maint,dried that u wan 
hemg carried on in a manner as to keep India under the political and military domin it imi 
of England. Ho criticised the unrestricted export of gold and said India must ••ouserve 
a 1 much gold as possible. Checking tho llow of gold from India w< 

least harm either to tho stability of India’s currency or credit, and would indeed, to 
some extent, relieve the fall in tho price of commodities. 

Sir James Orty,/. replying to the debate, criticised the Congre.o and Congioss 
loaders. “Perhaps Pundit Pant will become a communist under tho now resriin*', and 
hr and his friends will be completely free, while the rest of 250 millions will t under 
complete subjection. So now we know what this battle for freedom imuns. ftc, 1 ..n 
for the Pandit and a small number of hB friends and slavory for evorybodv.” T’m 
F inance Member characterised Mr. Satyamurti’s method as typical of the early ■•tavs 
of all extremist loft wing patties. a Thoy go on repeating chimerical uid gfuVau'wan 
suggestions despite the fact that it has been demonstrated over aim over main (hat 
they w ould bring untold misery to the people.” 

Ixdo-Butima. Tribunal 

jt 

26th. MARCH:—Tin Go\ eminent sustained the biggest defeat of (b. .n*: G>"*n 

t oday when Mr. Afatkrudas Vassnm^s adjournment motion ro censure Hu Ou v orn- 
UK ' ut for non-representation o( Indian interests before the Tribunal set up iu Loudon 
iu ' OuiH ction with the financial adjustments between India and Burma ii> the os cut 
of thy separation of tho latter w, a lv TS a. sin-.t :<f. vut-*-. He ! . 
lomainin 


na w; 
the Trip 
nou-^iho 

2 \ 


neutral. Tho result was iv • vod 1 v tho Opposition with cv'u ; d \ 

Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. tiathrwtas Va isanji said neither Burma not' 
uiL*< 1 separation which was forced on them by the British. Tic problem ’Moto 
unal was complicated and required an expert aud CKuiilod r op rosea tip of 
ial Indian and Burmtm points of view. 
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Ain g on behalf of the Congress Party, Mr. B. Das declared that they had no ctfn- 
in the Tribunal, more especially as the inclusion of Mr. Rowlatt was an insult 
to India, and also it was an insult that India did not possess financiers and economists 
who could sit on the Tribunal. He demanded the Tribunal to be presided over by a 
Member of the Longue of Nations and having no Britisher on it. 

Sir James Grigg replying, said that the Tribunal was not the final arbitral body 
II the report was shortly to be published and if there was a general demand that the 
House should discuss it before the Secretary of State reached final conclusions lie 
would be glad to forward that view to the Secretary of State. 

Indians in Kenya 


27 th. MARCH Mr. Satyamurthi moved an adjournment motion to-day 
to n of Indian settlers in Kenya in respect of 

the proposed reservation of highlands for Europeans. The motion was supported 
bv ail sections of the House, but as technically it amounted to a censure of tho 
Government, whereas tho purpose was to strengthen the hands of the Government in 
the matter, the motion was withdrawn after a full debate. 


Indo-Bubma Tribunal ( Contd ) 

28th. MARCH :—After questions to-day, Sir James Grigg made a statement correct- 
mg and supplementing the information he gave regarding the Indo-Burma Tribunal 
during the adjournment debate on the 20th. The Tribunal aotually started work about 
the middle of December last. When tho debate took place in the House, a telegram 
was received in the Secretariat to the effect that the Tribunal had actually signed tho 
r« port Sir James Grigg was not in a position to say when tho report would ho 
' J \ but an opportunity would be afforded to the House to discuss it before the 
Secretary of ^tate framed tho final conclusions. Sir James Grigg apologised to the 
House fully and sincerely for having misled it and asked the members to believe that 
this was absolutely unintentional. 

Mr. Ehulabha Desai remarked that this had furnished another proof of tho manner 
u.-which the bloated Civil Service worked. If this information had been riven in 
dine, tho House would liavo saved a great deal of time. On February 21 tho House 
was told that tho Tribunal would take a long time, henco it was not advisable or 
tho members of the House with tho Tribunal. Then o ’I, 
tin-'v (; tf.it the tribunal would take probably three days. And now they were told 
Miul the report b: 1 actually been signed. That tho Civil Service here or in England 
• hwii'i carry on the work m iliis manner was a matter to be regretted. 

m i urprise that t I -utf was appoi -t 
December and tho information was given at the end of March after it had signed tho 
report. ° 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah said that it was no use flogging a dead horse.but the fact remained 
Hu j tin- Government of India were not consulted before the Tribunal was appointed 
and that. th< ary of State he Government of India larkas to 

wle thor tho repou was concluded. The fad. that tho Secretary of State would not take 
n d' oiNjou arii il the Assembly had dioai -d tho matter was poor satisfaction, as they 
wocM I 3 told when ‘ho time came that the opinion of such a Tiibunal was weighty 
He ; 'd 1 : 'i; the finance Member would realise that that was not the way t * tr-sv* 
tin House in a matter of such vital interest to India and Burma. 


Crt. Law Amend Act (1908) Repeal Bill 

29th MARCH Mr. B. Das moved to-day consideration of tho Bill to repeal the 
l id’uu Cihnimd Law Amendment Act of 1908, ‘and said that whenever an instalment, of 
reform/ wa.-. granted repressive laws preceded it. This haw was enaetod before the 
Minin-Morlcy Reforms were granted. At that time ovon Moderate leader like tho lato 
Maharaja of Darbhanpa opposed it. Tho Repressive Laws Committee, under the 
r lmirman.ship of I^ir T. B. Bapru - i of Moderates, and it. did not recommond 

the immedudo i<*| »‘al of this law, but made certain remarks which ho quoted. 

Tho ].uw Alcmbtr asked him to rend further on. 

M»-. B Das raid tlmt lie would read what suited,to him, leaving the Low MemW 
to viuid the oth? r parts. Mr Dim thought that, the S' sprit. Committee's intention a im 
thin tho law should he rcp'ulcd m t,vo or thi-a (Mr Iknry- Qraik —No) 

Mr. Da* -K " Onmmv has made an\ confidential roeoi emendation the 
M • i,i: would tell He added dint tho fact of tlm matter was that wl - . i th, 
t ditrmi' d mc’-rly I : deal with anurohistlc organisation, it was misapplied i?. nVui 
\ non- violent movement and organisations were declared unlawful in the even 
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ing and their members were arrested the next morning. Many members of the 
ITouso had suffered from the misapplication of tho law. The speaker was an engineer 
and knew scientific argument, but lawyers had a gonius or prevaricating and mis¬ 
interpreting law. He asked Sir N. N. Sircar, whoso eminence in Bengal equalled to that 
enjoyed by tho lato Sir Rashbehari Ghose, to examine the law and seo whether it had 
been misapplied. Ho also appealed to Sir Henry Craik as an Englishman not to do 
wrong ana destroy the chastity of tho English language by misinterpreting tho law. 

Mr. Akhil Chandra Dutt characterised the Criminal Law Amendment Act as law¬ 
less law, wrong in principle and aiming to deprive tho people of the primary lights 
of citizenship." The speaker narrated at length the alleged polico excesses in Comma 
and other districts of Bengal, where peaceful processionists were forcibly dispersed by the 
police for no other offence than merely singing of ‘Bande-Mataram’. 

Sir Henry Craik —I don’t believe that. 

Mr. Dutt asserted that he was speaking from personal knowledge and if the Lome 
Member did not believe bo could not help. There were still 205 associations in Bong,u 
under ban and he asked why even after civil disobedience was withdrawn tho Govern¬ 
ment took no action to withdraw the notification. Mr. Dutt referred to the ban on 
the Abhay Ashram, Comilla, and challenged tho Government to prove that this orr.i- 
nisatlon V 1 with revolutionary activities. A Bengal ofl 

Mukherjoe, had said that a murder had been committed in broad day-light while a 
procession was progressing along a street in Comilla. The Abhay Asnram was not 
declared unlawful even after tho commission of that murder. Tho procession re err 1 
to consisted of people of the whole town, and was it fair for tho Government to ban 
an useful organisation becauso certain isolated individuals bad committed a murder in 
the street V Proceeding, Mr. Dutt gave a list of 3,372 persons who had suffered under 
the Regulation of 1818, Ordinances and other Acts and were detained in Bengal and 
outside, and his inference was that most of the detentions were in connection with 
civil disobedience activities. 

Mr. Dutt 'emphasised that at present there was no riot, murder or any unlaw¬ 
ful activity and tor tho last year not a single terrorist crime, and it was surprising 
that the Government still remained unrelenting. According to him, tho problem of 
Bengal was acute unemployment among the educated “bhadralogs” and unwarranted 
harassment of voungmen by tho police. 

Sir N, N. Sircar noxt i.poko at great length. The question before the House, he f aid, 
was whether the Act. should be repoaled or allowed to continue. For this purpose 
the Law Member felt that it was necessary to recapitulate the history of the lu.-t 
twelve or fourteen years and he assured the House that all his facts and conclusions 
were based on records of judicial proceedings before Sessions Judges or High Courts 
whore the accused wero defended and had the right of rebutting tl 1 evidence. Ho 
asserted that terrorist associations in the older days of 1906-07 wero 
comparatively speaking. Whatever they did was done in secret and was worked under¬ 
ground. Later terrorist activities were, however, conducted bv men who misused a 
large number of volunteers and other people originally employed for difi rent kinds 
of works. When the non-co-operation movement was 'launched, boys began to leave 
schools and colleges. They joined P*i vsieal culture and volunteer class'>, wh: 
in many places all over Bengal. Cfradtially a spirit of -defiance of ’bo constituted 
authoriiy and lawlessness engendered by speeches led to a change in tho mentality, 
which, whatever might he the case in other provinces, resulted in Bengal in deliberate 
departure from the path of non-violence, which was being insisted on by Mr Gandhi 
Mid for which Mr. Gandhi sincerely and strenuously fought. Unfortunately, there was 
iu Bengal a background of violence which started long before the non ; o < [ ,m ,ri. u 
movement. From 1921 to 192*1 th was going on and idle b 

tho f law, so that non bold over tho 

youths in Bengal and the critical shigo was reached in 1924. 

Mr. Saxena —It was due to Governmental violence. 

X. at Sircar —I am sure : mo of these thuigs are rather uuple,mt ;t T am 
going tell you what is absolutely n 

Tho Law Member continued that in 1924 a resolution was passed at the Sn . ^ mj 
Provincial Conference expressing admiration for tho patriotism and m. lieu oi tlie* 
murderer of Mr. Daj. Mr. Gandhi had written strongly against this resol ifum, s uLng 
•hat its authors by paying a lip service to non-violence wore only indulging in ^y ! (- 
uc -f.ii .i , Thu glorification of the murderer had dangerous chert and in l9..i Uv 
rtunanrf* Act wus passed and a lar^e number of suspecte were detained. 
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vymwuvu caj.uv .1 and the Government, misled by the quiescence~of 
tlw movement, released prisoners, who when they realised that the Ordinance was not 
r' r, ing to bo renewed, set. about organising terrorist activities. They captured the 
Congress machinery at Chittagong and organised a raid of tho armourv after a year 
roid a half of intensive preparation for which a large number of bovs were trained in 
military uniform. Letters whose authenticity was not challenged in court were 
exchanged among them stating that they were not being watched by the police and this 
was the time for them to act. This showed that the moment pressure was removed 
detenus who had been released started a movement and such a situation could not be 
coped under the ordinary law. Among Congressmen there were black sheep who did 
rot observe Congress rules. Persons who took part in terrorist outrages were not 
merely Congress volunteers, but belonged to the executive of the Congress orcanisa- 
t;ons. The murderer of Mr. Day was a person who left college on account of the 
non-co-operation movement. Accused in the Mechuabazar bomb case included persons 
w./, were members of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and were on the 
executive of their District Congress Committees. 

Mr. Dutt interrupting, asked, u \Vos it in this case that the court held that the 
police evidence was manufactured ?” 

In the Dalhousie Sqmre bomb case, one of the accused was a member of the 
C mprress group of the Calcutta Corporation. Some oilier accused were members of 
tlm Bengal P. C. C. and Congress Committees at Khulna and Madaripur. He referred 
to the Jorabagan bomb case where the accused confessed that speeches at the Congress 
--inn m Calcutta 1928 impressed him and he took to manufacture of explosives and 
at the Lanoro Congress made arrangements with another delegate to supply bombs. 

sod m this ease were prominent members of the B. P. G C. T1 .cd in 

: io inters Budding outrage was on the staff of Bengal Volunteers, which waa a 
Congress organisation. The Shambazar Post. Ofhce case brought out the fact that the 
accused were members of the South Calcutta Congress Committee. Then again Bina 
i. young girl, who attempted to murder the Governor Sir Stanle y .Jackson was a 
member of an organisation started under the auspices of the South Calcutta Congress 
***** °. n tho life of Sir Alfred Watson were made bv one accused 
w ; 10 ,ot .apd joined the civil disobedience. The Law Member oitod the case 

n tww* 5 0riB *l w ^° Y 38 brother of the Dictator for the time being of the 
i>. 1. C. C. He also reierred to the Scaldah Arms Act case wherein the accuse d 
? “ , 1 ,Ul ers . the Volunteer Corps of the B. P. C. C. and 

the Lebong '•ase whovoin also the accused had connection with the Congress organi- 
; -ion. I rot ceding. Sir N. N. Sircar quoted numerous other cases of cither vi clone o 
waoy or dacoitv or attempted dacoity etc. in which one or other of the 
acrubcd were connected With some Congress Committee or other in Bengal or somo 
ass/.nation with some Congress Committee or other in Bengal. The Mymenwh 
Congress Committee was frequently referred to in this connection. Ho referred to 
, hu!i>nra ... e in which the approver Narosh was a member of the Tangail Congress 
Committee. Inarobbcryca.se tho leader was connected with what was called the 
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Welfare Society, which formed part of the Congress organisation. In Charmu- 
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fheaccused were members of the Madaripur Congress ComnTitTf 
mail robbery case two of the accused were members of the Gcsainhat. 
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-mntcc. in the oaldanga dacony oaso culprits were found with booty and ono 
. ronton.:*! and ho had bt n connected with the Gaibanda Congress 
fn -luothu case tno Law Member sbited three a- wued von cnlid d 
1 artv and one girl wax a member of the Anusilan Society. These girls who 
1 in tinolj crimes had been described as brave onos. 

Rir oar thou gave some tuore cases, including tho Pahartali outrage, m which 
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motives behind them, but tliat did not avail at any rate in Bengal. At ike Karachi 
Congress a resolution was passed dissociating the Congress from political violence, 
but it recorded the admiration and bravery and sacrifice of Bhagat Singh and his 
comrades. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in 4 moving that resolution said that 
he was not ashamed of the cult of violence, but that the cult of violence 

for tho present could not he in the best interests of the country, 

especially because of the communal tension. Some months later, Mr. 

Gandhi himself had to express his view that it was a mistake on the part of tiio 
Karachi Congress to have adopted that resolution, and ho wanted the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee to condemn violence. But what did the followers of Mr. Gandhi do 
in Bengal ? They brought Mr. Satyamurthi from Madras, gave him a rousing recep¬ 
tion and installed him on the presidential chair of the Bengal Students’ Association 
Conference and Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose made a speech attacking Mr. Gandhi f«u 
neglecting the case of Bengal terrorists. Mr. Sublias Chandra Bose concluded his 

speech by quoting Pandit Jawharlal’s advice to the youth to live dangerously, think 
dangerously and he dangerous to the British Government. And Mr. Satyamiirfhis own 
address had talked of reckless patriotism and used milk and water language to condemn 
violence, whereas ho was most vehement in condemning the Government. Let the 
House note the cumulative effect of all these utterances on the youth of Bengal. 

N. N. Sircar quoted from the Sapru Committee Report, which was signed in 1921, 
.lust before the non-co-operation movement was started, and which did not feel justified 
in the circumstances then existing to recommend repeal of this Act. He. asked whether 
lity of renewal of a mass movement was so remote that, the Government 
should remove this weapon from their armoury. He road out to tho Ho us*' a state¬ 
ment made by Mr. Govind Das, a prominent member of tho Congress Party in the 
Assembly in which Mr. Gobind Das had predicted a hi ;:er agitation in tho near future, 
und asked whether the Government was justified in entertaining fears for the future. 

Finance Bill Debate ( Contd. ) 

l*t. APRIL : —Discussion of the Finance Bill clause by clause was taken up t v 
Lr. )/. A. Ay gang at 9 b motion seeking to reduce the salt duty from one rupee mid 
tour annas to twelve annas was carried by 63 votes to 55. 

Earlier the House, by 61 votes to 54, rejected Pandit Govind Bullabh Pant ' 
anvnument to the Salt Tax to the effect that despite Bio provisions of section 7 of 
'lie bait Act, tho Government should not impose any duty on salt manufactured in. ov 
imported into, any part of British India other than Burma or Aden during t ic voav 
beginning from April 1. b J 

Tho motion of Seth Gobind Das urging abolition of tho salt dutv wa* rejected 
by 61 votes to 57. J 

2nd APRIL Government suffered yet another defoat to-day on the qiu lion of < xporr 
u L on hldos ’ P r °POsed to bo abolished in the Finance Bid. Th House 

by G1 votes to 60 carried Mr. Ananthasayanam Aygangar's motion to retain iko 
export duty on hides. 

Earlier, Sir James Grigg gave an assurance that tho Government adhered to t.ho 
wandhi-Irwm in respect of salt manufactured for non-commer* ial dmnostio 
I urposeti. 

'ilu: vote of Ibe Assembly on gait ty reduai mas from 6s. 1-4 

pci- maund vas independent of the 25 per cent, surcharge. This meant that if 
nu nt. accepted the Assembly’s decision the duty leviable on salt would be tiffrvu annas 
instead of Its. 1-9 per raatuid. 

3rd. APRIL : —Th roe more non-official viotorii marked ihe proceedings of tho 
AaflomMy when discussing Schedum 1 ol the Finance Bill relating to tho Postal 

Poportment. Frof. Kanga's amendment to fix me anna for weights net e:,-. eedmg 

0110 ‘mu an 1 one anmi three pies for weights between on* and two mid a hull tol.is 
wak can icd by 80 to 35 votes. 

. Mr. ti. K. Das's amendment that the rate of post, aids should ho luir-oima fo»r 

^riglo and one anna for reply card was carried by 79 to 44 votes. 

Mr If K. James's amendment reducing tho rAos on book-pon: and sample : i.--i 

i ! - : pies for 2 and and n half t >i i weight, nine pies hr b tola weight. and ei\ 
) m ’“ 1 '‘Very additional weight of 5 tolas, was carried by 84 votes to 30. 

A motion for reduction of postage on newspapers was'lost. 
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/APRIL :—By 73 votes to 42 the Assembly carried to-day Quaxi Mahammc 
Kazim s motion fixing the minimum income-tax level at two thousand rupees. 
Lhcre was a trial or strength between the Europeans and the Government when 
the House divided on Mr. F. L. James's amendment to clause 5 of the Finance Bill 
urging reduction of the proposed surcharge from 1-0 to 1-8. Congress and some 
Nationalist Members did not vote. The motion was, however, defeated by 42 votes 
against 32. 1 


bir James Origa stated that it was contemplated that in the next cold weather some 
experts ou income-tax law would come to India with whom the present staff in the 
Income-tax Department would be associated to conduct a comprehensive review of the 
income-tax system and see what improvements could be suggested and to recommend 
to what extent the Income-Tax law should be revised iu stric ture and procedure* 

After the second reading of the Finance Bill wasover, Sir James Grigg announced 
that ns the Bill had been mutilated in great many respects and a situation had arisen 
which the Government must consider, he did not propose to move the next motion 
in his name, namely, the third reading of the Bill Neither would he* move for the 
passing of the Bill tho next day. 


Viceroy Restores Finance Bill Cuts 

5th. APRIL - In the Assembly to-day the Presi lent read a message from tho 
Governor-General asking tho Assembly to pass the Finance Bill in tho form in which 
it was originally introduced as tho Government were unable to accept any of tho 
<'bauges made by tho House. In the Governor-Generals opinion these amendments would 
create a deficit budget and have a deleterious effect on India’s credit 

The A ioeroy sent tho following message to tho Assembly, which was read out by tho 
President immediately after the questions were over :— 

‘The Finance Bill as introduced contains provisions designed to reduce taxation to 
the maximum extent possible within our existing resources and incidentally to provide 
r:ume benefit to the agriculturist by removing the bar on the profitable sale of ono of 
his products. 

u TLo Bill was a counterpart of the policy represented in the allocation of non¬ 
recurrent surplus for development of roods, broadcasting, civil aviation and above all for 
the improvon anomic position of villages in this country. 

w So far as the Finance Bill is concerned, amendments mado bv the T 
Assembly would, if accepted, amount to a serious mutilation of the' bill. They entail 
lo-3 of revenue of from four to five crores of run cos and eo involve budgeting for 
iwvtvy deficit and all the deleterious results of India’s credit which have invariably 
followed r u unsound procedure of this character. The amendments cannot, therefore, 
he accepted. 

u After anxious consideration I have decided to recommend to the Assembly 
tho bill bo restored to the form in which it was originally int 1 have": 

•i* t 1 whorher it is possible to accept some of the financially loss important amend- 
no'lii*; mu to. but some of these is definitely opposed to the interests of agriculturists 
and others arc minor postal concessions, which though affording little or no benefit 
more than double the lo Posts and T< 

Department. nnd postpone tho restoration of solvency in that service. 

“hvcr ono of tho remaining amendments itivolves loss of at least half a ororo of 
J'cvumo and : u mu:-;i bo ruled out ho fur as the current year is concerned.” 

Text ok Rr /commendations 
T lio fallowing is tho text of tho recommendation :— 

“In pur.*uun*- of the provisions under sootion (1) of tu tion 67-B of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act [ Freeman. Earl of Wiilingdon, do recommend to tho Legislative 
AwMirnbly that it do pass Bio Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported 
by land inlo certain parts of 1»nl* h India, to vary certain duties leviable under tho 
Indian Turiff Aot 19;&, to fix the minimum rates of postaga uudor the Indian Pust. 
Gfltc ' Act 1808, to fix rates of income-tax and super-tax and to vary the ex« ise duty 
on silver to\iabh: under the 8iivm* (excise duty) Act 1930 in tho form hereto annexed.’" 

Tahiif Act Amend. (Rice k Wheat) Bun 

v ir Joit'ph Shore tlu»a raovtxl for tho consideration ff tho Bill amending tho Indian 
T»itiff A f.i relating to duties ou vhoat and rice. Ho said tliat it was not hoc ossa rv to 
1 ntcr into any elaborate justification of duly on wheat for another year. Certain 
basic fjyjts ojo taken for granted, firstly, tliat it was necessary to keep the Indian 
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market for tlic Indian producer having regard to tho fact that India produced in 
sufficient quantity and, secondly, that there was still large, though steadily diminishing, 
not exportable surplus wheat iii the world available at prices below the Indian price. 
The only question was at what level that duty would be. The most important adverse 
factor in the situation was the availability of large surpluses of wheat in the world 
since 1928-29. During the year 1933-34 the forecast of the world surplus was four 
hundred million bushels. In ‘other words, the position was approaching or beginning 
to approach normality and thus to reduce menace to the Indian industry. Therefore, 
it hau become essential to reconsider the duty which they should impose. Originally 
the duty was fixed having regard to two factors. Firstly, the ex-dutv prices at Calcutta 
of the Australian wheat was Rs. 2-7cwt. and secondly, the freight charged on the 
Panjab wheat sent to Calcutta was Rs. 1-6 per maund. To-day freight had been re¬ 
duced to rupee one and pies eight per maund, which amounted ‘to four annas reduc¬ 
tion per cwt. and price in Calcutta of the Australian wheat since tho beginning of the 
year had been not lower than Rs. 2-15-8 per maund as against Rs. 2-7 per maund of 
the Panjab wheat. This factor alone would justify even a large amount of reduction 
in duty than eight, annas. Sir Joseph Bhorr quoted further figures to show that afou¬ 
tlie reduction of eight annas in duty, Indian wheat would roach Calcutta cheaper than 
the price of the Australian wheat after paying the duty. Lastly, he said that the 
Government were placing this duty under protective clause, which meant that, tho 
Government could by executive action raise on occasions the price of the Indian wheat. 
Sir Joseph then turned to rice. He quoted the report of the special officer appointed 
in Madras to show there was scarcity in certain districts of Madras, where millet 
was chiefly taken by the people. Any rise in tho price of rice would be reflected in 
tho price of millet. The Government' was therefore circumscribed in tho imposition 
of duty within narrow limits. Tho chief factor in the competition was broken rice 
and seventy-five per cent of the total imports of rioe and padday into Madras were of 
broken rice. Continuing, Kir Joseph Bhore dealt with tho question of appropriate duty. 
Rangoon rice was the measuring standard as it was always imported into Madras iu 
large quantities Statistics showed that the average difference between Rangoon rim 
and imported broken rice was eight annas per maund and this conclusion was con¬ 
firmed oy a special enquiry couducted at the request of tho Council of Agricultural 
research. 

After non-official speeches the motion for consideration of tho Bill was passed. 

An interesting situation arose on Dr. Zinuddin Ahmed's request for moving 
amendments, which proposed to restore the wheat duty to two rupees and make it 
applicable for an indefinite period. He contended that his amendment 
as it stood and was in order. 

8ir Joseph Bhore said that the Act having already lapsed tho amendment amounted 
to a new tax and required the Governor-General's sanction. 

Coirasji Jehangir thought that in view of the situation 
that the Bill, though introduced early in March, was not taken into consideration till 
April, the entire Bill was out of order. 

1 Graham said that his amendment of a formal ohoraoi 
already tabled, and would put the Bill in form. 

Tho President ruled that the Wheat Import Duty Act having already expired, Dr 
Ziauddin Ahmed's amendment to restore the duty of two rupees \\a out of ordei, 
and his other amendment to make the duty run to an indefinite period Wu.s clearly out 
of order. 

Thereupon, Mr. Satumurthi said that as the Government had taken advantage of a 
technical position, which had occurred through tho fact that tho House had not bo «u 
able to handle tho Bill iu March, he objected to the Uo\ 

whim duo notice was not given, and requested tho President not. to bus-pond tin* stun 
.ling orders. 

Tho President asked, what inconvenience would be caused if the standing orders 
wore suspended. 
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G: B. Pa?it said that the Government’s attitude showed how callous the 
Government was regarding the interest of agriculturists and requested Mr. Satyamurthi 
to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. Satyamurthi did so, and Sir Lancelot Graham moved his formal amendment. 

Mr. G. Morgan, supporting the motion for reduction of the rate of duty from two 
rupees to 1-8 per hundred weight, said that they did not want the consumers to be ex¬ 
ploited by middlemen. Regarding the one million tons of surplus wheat for export 
referred to by Sardar Mangal Singh, the speaker asked how export was at all possible 
so long as prices in India were above the world parity. He believed that two rupees 
duty was too high and that a reduction of the duty would do no harm to the 
agriculturists. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed considered the Commerce Member was wrong in taking the 
p: ice level of January and February instead of April and May, and affirmed that Gov¬ 
ernment had repeatedly disregarded the interests of consumers aud agriculturists. 

Thereafter, Sir Lancelot Graham's formal amendment, proposing the same duty as 
originally proposed in the Bill, was passed. 

When the clause relating to broken rico was put to the House, Dr. T. S . S. Rajan 
expressed the-fear that the import trade would now divert from broken rice to rice and 
paddy, and even the little advantage gained under the proposed duty would be shortly 
•l the adjournment motion passed by the Madras Council and the opinions 
expressed by local bodies and associations, showing That his presidency was dissatisfied 
with the Government proposal, which would not effectively help the agriculturists or 
prevent emigration of labour. 

The closure was moved and carried and the rice clause was passed. 

Sir Joseph Bhore moved that the Bill be passed, but the House; adjourned at this stage. 

Finance Bill Debate ( Contd .) 

Gtb. APRIL:—When the consideration of the Finance Bill was resumed, Sir 
Jams Grigg moved an amendment that the Salt duty be restored as recommended 
by thu Viceroy. 

Mr. Bhulabhai Desai said that the Finance Member should have fullv considered 
and reconsidered the position before merely asking the Assembly in his brief speech 
in lTv i ' its own decision. It looked as if that the decision of the House had no 
value or oflect at all in the eyes of those who governed India. To call this action of 
the Government insult to the Assembly would be to use a hackneyed word. The 
Assembly, in order not to make itself open to the charge that it was irresponsible 
and cun mV *d of men who did not understand the art of Government, discussed tho Bill 
i.Iuuso bv clause and moved amendments which it was considered essential by way of 
giving relief to the people. Now there was the categorical and imperative demand 
that the Assembly should swallow that opinion. The Assembly was not prepared for 
it. Whether the Government smiled or frowned, the Assembly would not be guided 
l.v any of the i considerations. Mr. Dosai mentioned the large majority of non-official 
vote** on every one of the amendments carried to the Finance Bill, including those of 
the European group and contended that those votes were voluntarily cast on the side 
u\ thus" decisions, ihocoeding, Mr. Desai said that if by that word ‘caucus,’ it wa.s 
meant that they had maintained discipline, solidarity, strength and independence and 
by 1 aM of their honest and straightforward attitude obtained the co-operation of 
oiiur :.ec turns of the House, they were indeed guilty of that charge. In his opinion 
ties word ’G&ucu could belter be applied to the present Government, which was not 
mutable to the House. Why should every singlo department of tho Government 
Imve everything that they required and that poor man should nut get relief of oven a 
no V Tho army expenditure was non-votable. Then the five per cent cut in salaries 
in i Lon restored, costing two urores. At a time when tho price level hud laden 1 v 
forty per <*u1, could not tho servicemen have continued tb« cut which they imposeJ 
on thornKolvcvi three years ago V They talked of tho pledge. They pledged t<> thom- 
NttP'CN that the out should be" restored find now they hud restored ii irr « pooti o of 
the burl on on tbo taxpayer. If thore was tho smallest denre on tho part of the 
ht. to moot opinion of th » o who represented tho people and who had ? . ;Jll 
elected to tiie Assembly by tho m - pie, then the Government of iudia would have 
accepted the luneudmcntp made b;« the Assembly, even at a certain amount of risk, 
»f tlioi vi ii k They v n invited to a prepared programme which, if tbe A . mblv 
hud assented, would have been culled respuusiblo, hut if flioy had dissented, would 
huv< been wiled irresponsible. U I am rcspon.-iblo to 11 k, who have 
scut mo am iu mv land, but 1 and they are responsible - Provider but 
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without taking note of that position, the Government merrily restored -its own pledge 
and thereby betrayed itself into an act of unenlightened selfishness. It did not matter 
to the Government what happened to the people. Ho would rather ho irresponsible 
and take the consequences than agree to restore the salary cut at this stage. Con¬ 
tinuing, Mr. Demi quoted extensively from Lord Durham’s description of the situation 
in Canada given 101 years ago, which aptly described the situation in India to-day. 
Lord Durham had condemned the system of Government, where hostility to the 
people of the country by those who governed was a qualification for honour, so that 
incompetent men were given positions of glory and the advice tendered to the 
Governor-General was bad advice. Similarly advice tendered to the Governor-Gi-m ral 
was bad advice, because five crores could have been easily found. The Government’- 
interpretation of the law was that of an act of Sovereign authority having .^auction 
behind it to enforce law. Mr. Desai interpreted law to mean a course of conduct 
for emen in order to best servo the interests of society. Here was popular will express¬ 
ed in the House and yet the Government wished to enforce its own views one mi med 
by people who never stated correct popular fooling and always egged the Government 
to proceed on its present course of defying public opinion as an evidence of stumgth 
and power. 

Mr. Desai said, “Sir, this is the culmination of eight or ten weeks of desperate* effort on 
our part to assist the < m«»nt. Our attitude is clear. We will certainly prevent 
any preventable mischief and we will 1< have the power to exercise it as 

to our suffering. I can only say those in power will 
for Nemesis. If we serve no other purpose, we shall at least show that the Legisla¬ 
ture does not approve of your acts and that there is no reality of devolution of power 
either in this or in the coming constitution (applause).” 

Continuing, Mr. Desai said that his attitude thus was not only that monev could 
be found, but that in the matter of selection of relief from taxation, they would begin 
at the lowest and broadest foundation, because salt was consumed not only by every 
human being, but also used by animals and oven vegetable kingdom. Some morths ag • 
he met a hi I and influential member of the conservative Party in England and when 
in the course of the discussion lie convinced his friend that there was no devolution 
of power and asked why he (conservative) resisted the Indian demand, the reply w is 
“The psychology of the Indian mind is that once wo yield to any demand of theirs that 
is the beginning of the end.” Mr. Desai said that was the state of mind of all Imperi¬ 
alistic powers in the past at such a stage, but it was a sign not of strength bvit of 
growing weakness (applause). The difference betwoen England and India was that in 
England the voice or the people was considered the voice of God, while in India :uo 
voice of the people was considered the voice of the beetle. Ho asked the House, 
therefore, to reject the motion not in any sense of irresponsibility but in the 
full consciousness of what they wore doing and with the readiness to struggle and ovon 
to dio (applau o). 

Mr. g Haq said that their self-respect made it impossible for them to 

obey the Viceroy’s mandate and everyone who had voted provi 1 or tho amend¬ 
ments was honour-bound not to go behind that vote (applause). The Finance M -rnUu 
bad even before the framing of the budget proposals restored the salary cut without 
consulting tho House and had allocated a crore for village reconstruction, whu h mou.y 
would be mi ipont 1 ie Go eminent had boen j lyi ducks and drain 5 w th tho 
public money, as was shown by the reply this morning to his que:-ti . staling that 
twenty-six lakhs had boon spent on the War memorial gate iu New Delhi. The sneaker 
would 111 ■ 1 spend lbs. LbOOO for that. 


Sir Coicnrji Jchangir expressed his sincere regret that the Government should hnv° 
acted in the way they had acted. If they believed that they could not so Jueo 
0roves for the out in'tho salt duty, they "could have accepted the oilier amendments. 
Tl ,o so officials who had advised the Governor-General to act in iho manner in wlmdi 
bo had acted, had acted in a spirit of complete responsibility. There was cue amoud- 
M'ni which put six lakhs in ll 0 pocket of iho Government, namely, the one \ .’taming tho 
duty' on raw skins. Ho would have vote.d against that amendment, but for Iho langirngo 
used by the Finance Member in his speech on that amendment. What right ha I tho 
lm s in advising tho Governor-General fo reject evtm Hnil amen liu nl 
H"’ wan the amedinont regarding jKjsta ,0 011 letters Whi h was < an«- : \w ! tdo 

J “ • r l> every c >etod i " inner. With what res| . et was tlmt amendment lnatod V 
', 1 • T " ,; t of all amendments would have cost tho Oovommont about otic orora and 
il ’ 1 ,-*• Taking it. for tho sake of argument tlmt tho Government could not 
atioid to find 170 lakhs, could uot tho Government have afforded lift, u, tweuiv 01 
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that shadow and tliorefore could not bo said to be fully responsible opinion. Mr. 
Desai said that anyhow and from somewhere the Government could iind five crorcs. 
Sir Cowasji had expressed a fundamentally different view, namely, he did not expect 
the Government, to accept all changes, but to make a choice. Certainly that would 
not have been the attitude of Sir Cowasji, had ho the chance of being called upon 
to put them forward for immediate adoption. Ho asked them to be practical and feel 
whether at this stage of the session, the Government could be expected to find ways 
and means of finding five crores of new revenue. Mr. Desai wanted twelve and a 
half per cent cut on Government servants’ pay. This suggestion. did not apply to 
higher paid officials only, but touched all Government servants down to the bottom. 
Sir James Grigg was certain that Mr. Desai would not have come to a democratic 
Assembly and made such a proposal. Sir Cowasji’s suggestion of making a choice 
between the various changes voted by the House was unfair to the Government, who 
had already made their ■ choice. Continuing, Sir James Grigg said that Sir Cowasji 
and Mr. Satyamurthi had suggested that the deficit could be budgeted for. The 
speaker was certain that it would not have beon their attitude had they been respon¬ 
sible for the budget. 

Sir James Grigg next, turned to the question of responsiveness. The question was 
whether the Opposition desired to co-operate in promoting the welfare of the Indian 
people. Ho asked whether there had not boon a consistent plan in laising vexatious 
House was in a charitable mood he would call it complicated) points of order, 
some of which ran for an hour at a time. Was not it -a consistent policy to move 
an adjournment motion every day of the week? Some of them raised important 
points, hut many others wore matters of pure caprice. Was it not a fact that the 
disciplinary rules of the Congress Party were drawn up with a view to throw out 
every motion and every demand for grant which hoisted up the present form of 
government? (Opposition voices—Quito right). Sir James Grigg quoted that part of 
Mr. Sotyamurthi *6 speech in fee Assembly in which Mr. Satyamurthi had stated that 
their purpose was to destroy the prestige' of the Government on which the Govern¬ 
ment rule depended and that if the Congress succeeded in that, they would win the 
affo> lion of tlieir people. Sir James Grigg asked: u What is the implication of all this? 

is going to take a course of action which would force the Govern¬ 
ment to use emergency powers to show the naked rule of autocracy. .Another instance 
occurred this morning when Mr. Satyamurthi at question time 'made the following 
extraordinary statement. 'Do the Government propose to extern all anti-British 
ins; if so, they will have to extern most of us” Sir James Grigg conteudqd that 
i< could, not. be denied that the Opposition had been trying to make publio business 
difficult and asked : a Is it unreasonable to hold that so long the policy of the Opposi¬ 
tion is obstructive and destructive so long must the Government resort to special 
powers conferred upon them by law ?’* (Pandit Pant —Then it is all a case Oi 
motive. That’s why you have adopted this attitude. The cat is out of the bag). 

Sir James Grigg : U 0 ur position is clear. When thei liange of heart (Mr. 

Satyamurthi —That's a Gardhian phrase) and wo are satisfied thai they (Oppo at ion) 
are prepared to co-oporate with us in the true interests of the people then, sir, hut. 
only then, ai*< wo prepared to consider mooting their view to the maximum extent 
the discharge of our own responsibility.” Rir James Gu 
said it was true that the position both of the Government and the 0 } >silion w.ts 
intractable under the present constitution. Under a democratic Government the 
Finance Member brought a measure with a fair assurance of majority support. Hero 
the Government had no party of tlieir own. 

We call all agree that the existing constitution is the most unsatisfactory (Mr. 
Satyamurthi —What’s coining is worse). Whatever its shortcomings, the new in*ui- 
plaoe a far larger moasure of responsibility on the m 
to logis! 'taros. That is aftor all the burden of complaint of tin* Op| 

« an neither make us what you wish nor turn us out under the new con.- dibit:■ n. you 
will at least bo able t.u sec that the real moral of this discussion is that the Gppofl- 
tion insi .i l of blindly rejecting a very definite advance on tin* piv cut p< Mlion, 
i hould think not. once or tvi e but again and again Viefo.ro the*, nr'icium thcii 
proi burned attitude. (Loud applause).” 

amendment of Sir James Grigg for restoring the salt duty was « • 
ti l *o 1 votes, TV . ides the European group somi non-official members kepi ueiifi.il 
bn James Grigg next roquoied the President under Buie id to certify that the 
V xi niP \ hWl failed to pas* the Bill in the form recommended by the Oovtn / or-Qonoial. 
Mr. Satyamurthi, on a point of order, quoted the language of Ifule 3 d and So lion 
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'the Government of India Act and said that this was not the stage at which 


__ __ _ umt uiib wao u(ji x 

li.it kind of certificate could be-issued as the third reading was not vet out° v 

ne maintained that Rule 30 referred to the procedure in the House and did not 
contemplate giving a certificate by the President. 110 ’ 

The President pointed out that even if one amendment out of several recommended 
it’ T '''. Oo^raor-General was not accepted by the House, then it meant that the 
House had failed to pass the Bill in the form recommended and therefore the Chair 
ruled out the objection. ° 10 '-' uair 

Tea Cess Bill 


nvek 1 , 6 ’ 64 <ho Te » Cess BiU which raised the cess from eight to 

i" tlve annas ter conducting propaganda in favour of tea drinking. b 

Taimt Act Amxsd. ( Rick A Wheat ) Bill Passed 

Ix * ce A X heafc JPP 01 ** Buty Bill as amended' yesterday was next passed bv 
the House which then adjourned till the 8th. 1 y 

Grant in Jubilee Celebrations 

a. s f fc ;. Ass , em y.s Y v °ted to-day the supplementary demand for the grant of 

cr c,r\ n ,r s Ma J?sty s bilver Jubilee'celebrations. Mr. Dhulabhai Dcsai said that 
himself and Jus party were < o cemed they had a feeling of infinite regard for 
^ ; Majesty and members of his family. But His Majesty was oonsti- 

British rule in India and the Coi held definite 
... . _ J , ^ a jdmg the result of that, rule m 1 his country. The Congress Party would 
tliiU f> iade 1 ye ^ e ^ ra tion which might directly or indirectly servo the purpose 

8alt Additional Tmuout T)uty Bill 

,ii * itrim'irli'M 0 l Bon f l1 w mftdo by Mr. awrge Mown clui-iug the 

n, , ‘ ' 1 • h -h followed a motion by Sir James Oriqq. Finance Member, that 4ho 

• "Mild hdo Into consideration the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Bill. Mr. 

that Bengal paid of the cost of 
.uo hiUt indusfry m compwison with other barts of India, and, declaring 


I it w T,, - uu , uall .Y iu comparison wim oujcr t, li_, .... 

beiiohtting at the expense of lkigal, demanded tli.it if India 
the whole requirements, not only Bengal but 


, ‘"41UUII HU 111 

otVr h |°m. 0f i India Uo V ld b ? made to pay the "cost of the protaition." "JklrT Morgans 
. ‘ v ;®'f a bount\ to the producers of tho salt imported into Bengal imd 

1 u-i i and Burma *° r t ' x f >erimenta * wor * f° r the mmmfacturo of salt to Bengal, Bihar & 

nJ. r -': aU r'S amendment to.the Bill ear-marking the proceoiJs of additional salt 
; te^iopment of salt industries of Bengal and Burma was rejected bv 48 
•u aiiM 43. The Bill was next passed by the House. 

Indian Mines Act Amend. Bill 

T xt pa ?? ,:rl . 11 Bil1 amending the Indian Mines Act. Amendments to the 
I^.Yr rf w ,Ul ’f M,,l ? bor , w ® rc withdrawn upon a Government assurance that 
m of hour*, of work find other matters would bo examined carefully at tho 


votes 


mon 

ti.u 


ind of three years. Th 


House then adjourned. 

Attachment or Salaries 


9‘li. APRIL The Assembly held its 49th and last sitting of the 6*asi ] , v . 

, C f a .\ c tll,J ftld'^intmont of a Select Committee on the JUH arnend- 


lril , f . .. , wa t -y.. .7" ,.appointment of a Select Committee on the Hill 

: 

!, u ," *u\ L-rnmeii' servant,. The Homo Mo mix'r said that it was rogrettablo that 

uoufhout the :v .jou there bad been few subjects on which both sides of™the Hoa 

- co that there was one subject on which 
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in lu/rci 


ent 


ITf 


it. 


agreed- 
thev couh 


that 


it was th<* duty of th--. Government and flio lerisla- 
ivojirovo vl.o < '-i litioc : <:■/ tho p -t. (Cheer.-.) The 
ini|.lamented tho reeomm. i.da- 


11 


all Aides of th 
Hire to «1«» \vh 

n ’ "> HU| d, aimed ni giving relief to poor debtors. 1 

Commission on labour, li went, in some respe-ts. beyond, i 
11 Ti "/ ” ' ^ ar a the Commission’s <• -ommondati-.n. He fully explained th** 

iul bitli;;ir|iur\ i.royisiouR of (be Bill and ask.-l ih«. Ilm.Ro to accept ™ moti , 

!■. ,i ■ 

Jlenry Urmk’s reply he witlulrew his inotiun for cu-oulati.iu 
' 1 B 1110,10,1 f, ir the appointment <>f h Seloot Committee wan ailoiitod 

then adjourned tin* Assoinbly sino dw. 1 


Anod* t cheorL, the Presidi 
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Proceedings of the Council 


Budget Sesaion—Calcutta—11th. February to 9th. April 1935 

Tho Budget Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced in Calcutta on 
'i 1 ltb. February, 1935, and was opened by H. E. Sir John Anderson , the 
Governor, win in the course of his speech referred to the scheme of Reforms now hcIWo 

reonal oonviotion that in a m tte ol )t difficulties 
further or more pr< rer agency, was 

I’L !v t* Jc- ilt i.i a plan of constitutional advance better turned to the realities of tlic 
»*ituiu.iou or Tetter calculated to bring about, in the course of time and with Mil 

ihoho upon whom, in varying degrees, the responsibility for its execution will bo 
laid, t'onuununal'on of the hopes of those who had the w oil-being of the people of this 
coni trv ctui iiely at. heart. As regards safeguards, he observed that those wore appro¬ 
priate only in -no- iaJ eireumstancos, adding that he did not agree with the view that 
appli.uer'ii of Ti< safeguards arid exercise of those powers were likely to bo a normal 
feature of day-to-day administration of the province. 

Referring to terrorism, Him Excellency said that desperate characters wore, however, 
itill lit large and recruiting ami plottinr wore still pvoweding uetivvk, Until, Ihero- 
f«u*L tho Go vernrismt could car | them selves that thfesu activities had abated, il.-ua- 
tiou ' p urc .mist ncccr>.;-ily* 1 • o l,^, : d. 

B f'-oi da; i » the official plan‘for restriction of jute culti -ai .His Ev ellunov oh. u 
v»vi that indications at present woro entirely favourable. 
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NEW TAXATION BILLS INTRODUCED 1 


New Taxation* Bills Lstroduced 

12th. FEBRUARY : — A lengthy statement was made to-day by Sir John IVooJh ud 
Finance Member to the Government of Bengal, in defence of the new scheme of taxa¬ 
tion proposed by the Government of Bengal on the eve of introducing the several hills 
for this purpose. The Finance Member made an estimate of the excess of the expen¬ 
diture over the income of the province during the 'Mirrent financial year, which he 

said would amount to Rs. 228 lakhs, and drew the attention of the Council to the fact 

that the Central Government had agreed to give Bengal half the amount of the Jute 
Duty provided that they wore satisfied that the Bengal Government and the legiMa'.uro 
were doing all that was possible to help themselves. Urging the House to agree to the 
proposals for further taxation, the Finance Member said that in the alternative tho 

Central Government could not he expected to he satisfied that “wo on our part arc 

doing everything that we possibly can to improve our finauoial condition. iSha.l we 
not he in great daDger of losing for this year an addition of over Rs. 1 crore, for the 
next year Rs. 1 and a half crores and 1 and a half crores for the following year also ?” 
queried the Finance Member. The probable income from the new taxes will be 
Rs. 24 and a half crores. 


Bengal Electrcity Duty Bill 

Sir John Woodhcad, Finance Member then moved his Bengal Electricity Duty Bill. 

The Electricity Duty Bill provides for additional revenues for the province of 
Bengal, in order to remove part of the existing deficit in the provincial revenues. Sir 
John explained that it was proposed, subject to certain exemptions, to levy a snml! sur¬ 
charge on electricity, which was used for the purpose of lights and fans. Exemptions 
included exemption of persons who did not use more than twelve units of electricity ui 
anv one month. The rates of duty and exemptions were so fixed that tin y would 

■ ' yment of electrical facilities nor handicap tho usois 
of electricity. 8ir John said that the Meston Settlement had placed a millstone round 
Bengal’s neck since 1921. Lie assured the House that they would not relax efforts to 
Obtain under th > new constitution, a financial settlement which would redress the injus¬ 
tice of the past and render the possible expansion of constructive services, the proper 
development of which was rendered impossible by the persistent financial difficulties of 
the last fourteen years. As for the reasons for the proposed taxation, the Finance 
Member said that"recognising that Bengal’s financial position was rapidly becoming nil* 
manageable under the present settlement, the Central Government and the Lyri.Y'uio 

i by the grant of half ol the jute « 

Bengal, on the stipulation that it was established tu the satisfaction of tho I » 1 Y 1 »v- 
ornment that the Bengal Govornment and tho Legislature wore rendering : t! pes .iMe 
help to themsrh L‘Meal’s financial position, as die hosed by budgi-t estimate.- Pu the 
year 1935-30, was that the excess of expenditure over receipts would fie '». A) lakhs 
(Van after of one aud a half crores on account of the julo duty. The Govern¬ 

ment had fully explored the retrenchment question Measure- hvi bcoii atfopicu, 
wherever possible, without seriously affectim the efficiency <*< admin* ration. The 
proposal taxation would till only a part of tho gap yielding about ~Y Yshs. The IT- 
naneo Member moved for reference of tho Bill to u Select Cm: ik of Iti, with i- 
tractions to report by March 9. 

Mr. P. Banner jec moved, by way of amendment that the Bill ho oiroujated f i 
eliciting public opinion thereon, by tho end of June, 1 > C). I lv- mover • 1 1 i i vd the 
Government with taking tho llouso by surprise It ‘ »• on faced not lung ag < on 
tho lloor of the lions that the charges for okvirici-v eh iii Bengal w- prohibitive 
and were capable of In roduced to 2 iini. r pm unif fu shear justice to tin* public, 
the tax required by the Government should «o • lie- *d - * from tn<* no*> coii.suuumn, 
but from the electric supply compania* If v i nh lent vuar that tho 1 mii;uj«‘C Member 
hud admitted,t t nation ha*i • < i nxhausted and now the Oovermmuil 

had uddenly dia wared a Bombay •• a; * i« ad .>Y po-.itiou wn;- diffijeiit. 1-tom bn v 
could boast of multi-millionaire- but i could not bear the burden of tbi. in 

creased taxation. It is impoaaihlo to i ir- for tho upkeep of this Government,’* 
declared Mr. Bannerjee ;uid un • u. >* ih•• Bill was unjust and should be v« ol down. 

Messrs. N. K. Basu. »>Unnii : ’ khar*near Roy and othei bitterly v.phcned 

re-ainst thq taxation an ! urn 1 tent tie? only way of setting thoir hong* its -nlor \uh 

W»* P B mnn erfmt’a motion was lost by 07 voters to 40. Tim 

B H wum iefou-xl t. i eofc C'M'irtoittoo after which tho House’adjourned 
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Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill 

13tb. FEBRUARY The attempt to tax the poor man’s tobacco which constituted 
his only solace after a hard day’s toil, met with vigorous opposition from non-oflicial 
members in the Council when the Finance Member introduced and moved for refor- 
euce to a select committee the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 1935, which 
required licenses to be taken out for the sale of tobacco and enabled Government to 
levy ‘V-;*, fur such licenses. The Finance Member claimed that the amount of fee to 
be levied on licenses was extraordinarily small in comparison with what was levied 
in * ouiitries in the West and explained that the Bill expressly provided that cultivators 
of tobacco might soli the produce of their cultivation without taking out a license. 

The debate on the Bill had not finished when the Council was adjourned. 


14tb. FEBRUARY : —The Council dealt with three taxation bills to-day. Following 
dose voting, the Bongal Toba ;o • ilea 1 i • mg) Bill, 1935, was referred to 
ommiti e, by 57 against 44 votes, with instructions to submit their report by Mar oh 
9 next. Mr. P. Banerjee's amendment to circulate tho bill for eliciting public 
opinion thereon by the end of June next, was rejected by 40 against 51 votes. 

i Bengal Amusements Tax Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Amusements Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1935 was referred to a select 
commit! with instructions to submit their report by March 9. Mr. Premkari Burma's 
amend merit to cir ulate the motion for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon 
was rejected bv 20 against 5-1 votes. Tho bill imposed an amusements tax on cer¬ 
tain low-priced tickets of admission that are at present exempt from the amusements 
tax, namely, (a) by extending the tax of one anna (which at present applies to tickets 
for adini'-slon whose cost exceeds eight annas but does not exceed twelve annas) so 
that it is payable also on tickets whos m Is four annas, and (b) by imposing 

n anna on tickets of adi whose cost exceeds three 

nunas but does not exceed four annas. 

Indian Stamps ( Bengal Amend, ) Bill 

Tho Indian Stamp (Bengal Amendment) Bill. 1935, was referred to a select com- 
mittco w ; tii ii structions to submit their report by March 9. Mr. N. K, Basils amend¬ 
ment. (esting circulation of the bill for eliciting public opinion thereon, was rejected 
by 48 against 30 votes. The bill sought to increase the stamp duty imposed on bends, 
partition deeds, hypothecation of crops, Letters of license, memorandum of association, 
article, of association etc. The House then adjourned till the 18th. 

Benqal Development Bill 

lSlh. FEBRUARY The Hon'ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin , Member-in-charge 
of Ir : a, i reduced the Bengal Development Bill, 1935 which provides for the 

improvement of land in Bengal and imposition of a levy in n spe< t of increase d profits 
resulting from improvement works constructed by the Government. 

Tho Bill embodies proposals which are designed primarily to avoir! the financial 
d»ffi« uUA-a whi h pr went Government from taking up works undoubtedly necessary for 
the prosperity of tho province and to enable complex and far-reacning schemes of 
biiprov.•mem i be undertaken with the knowledge that so far being a burden on 
til - provincial revenue . they will prove remunerative. It is proposed that the cost 
‘•f k Ii inner, financed by Government out of loan-funds should be met by means of a 
{ '- levied at a Hat rate on the total area l Tli main principles on which 

the pnpoKabi are baaod is that tho Government should be entitled to recover a portion 
.f tli** men: d profits which at ;mo to private individuals and companies from lands 
of any deLciii *>.u, whether used for agriculture or not, owing to w. * k , imdoi i l; n 
at ihe ci»bt of ^he State and wliioh they would otherwise not have an joyed. It iu 
c’oi viiiplut d that this principle should be applicable to areas where schemes for iim 
Improvement of laud have only recently been carried into effect as well as to arcus 
\\h« re such -chcrnes ar* undertaken in the futur* . 

Tlie works o which the Bill refers would . r tlm tost part be carried out unde! 
the A*d, such as tho Bengal Irrigation Act of 1S79 a:.! the Bengal Bmbankmont Act 
<»f 1SS2 * t it ih proposed by tin . Bill to give the Lxal Government mure general 
p«»wer. with regard tq drainage schtrnios that it p.»v ?,s under the latter Act. Tho 
opportunity is nlro being tak-m to improve the procedure for dunlin with oMniv- 
thne to v. d r ♦ liuunelh Via-n constitute no of ti c "i d difficulties in dcalint' with 
unw..' r c \.h irrigation in L mgaL 
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Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill 



Tlio Albert. Victor Leper Hospital Bill was introduced by Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prasad 
Singh Roy , Minister-in-charge of Local Self-Government, and the same was referred 
to a Select Committee on the motion of the Hon’ble Minister. 


Bengal Village Self-Government Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1935, as reported by the 
Select Committee was next discussed clause by clause. 

The Bill owes its origin to a conference of Presidents of Union Boards held at 
the Town Hall in Calcutta in December 1931. It aims at removing practical diffi¬ 
culties experienced in the working of the Act. 

The Bill provides for wider electorate to the Union Board by loworing the minimum 
franchise qualifications and the inclusion of minimum education qualifications. 

It also provides for wider power to the Board to effect sanita \ asures in 
villages and excludes the jurisdiction of civil courts ‘in the matter of election disputes. 
Henceforth, they will be decided by the Distinct Magistrate, an appeal against which 
can be made to the Divisional Commissioner. The debate on this bill was continued 
till the 20th. February when it was passed by the Council. 


Financial Statement for 1935-36 

22nd. FEBRUARY :— A distinct, improvement in the financial outlook was indicated 
iu the speech delivered to-day by the Hon'blc Sir John Woodhead , Finance Memb r, 
introducing the budget for 1935-36. 

p tee for 1934-35, the receipts on the revenue account wore 

Lcl J,19 and a half lakhs. According to the revised estimates, the figure was Rs. 
lU.OJ and a half lakhs. The increase was mainly accounted for by the grant of half 
the Jute Duty calculated on a 8 months’ basis, while Rs. 20 and a half lakhs r- : 

e i> a sI »W improvement in the provincial heads of revenue. The not result is 
teat Bengal now expects to close with a deficit of Rs. 46 laklis, instead of Rs. 1,9 1 
ialxlis as originally estimated. 

Referring to the Budget estimates for 1935-36, Sir John Woodhead said i hat the 
onuitioiLS were too uncertain to warrant the Government Liking an optimistic view 

5f e ro Y eni je prospects. Apart from the increase of Rs. 46 and a three-fourth lakhs 
mjjengals share of the Jute Export Duty, the Budget figures for the receipts on tbo 
levenue accounts followed closely the revised estimates. The receipts ou capital 
account also called for no comment. 

Exclusive of the advance to bo taken over to cover the Anticipated deficit, the 
ysnmate of the total reoipts on revenue and capital stood at Rs. 11,60 lakhs ms agaiu-.i 
•us. 11 ,jl and one-fourth laklis during the present year. 

, Vr ards 0X l ,L ’ n 'hture, estimates provided for "an expenditure on revenue account 
^B8. II crores 71 and a half lakhs. An increase of Rs. 54 lakhs over the rcvimxi 
{ y ,m atq was then explained. Thu restoration of the 5 per cent cut in the pay. the 
ion for the reduction oi ost of prepaid *toral rolls, 

ue increase iii the additional expenditure thrown on the province the terrorist 

on romls fi*om the Central Road Development Fund and from the prueoe k ortho 
taxes on motor vehicles accounted for Ks. 50 and a lialf lakhs, out. of the total i i.-re ■ • 
01 m?* hdths. The balance was spread over a large in up be r of budget heads. 

Ihe rinance Member who felt proud of the story disclosing what h - characteris'd 
liutmet in it in icial outlook added : “ This impi .w ioiit) i > duo. 

nowever, not to any substantial recovery in the yield from the pivnviriul s.m ir. .*> u 
un( ’ uo, but to the decision taker* la t March by the Central Government ,nl the 
L.-Ltral Legislature to make to the jute producing provinces, v hi. ,,f < s* i-. jn unn 
maui.y Bengal, a grant equal to hair the proceed; of the Jute Export Duly Die ant 

v>as subject to an important condition which 1 dhussod at length when inti ' * . ; 
Uu> taxation measures which now have been referred to P'elect. Commit tecs. I i f 
pur pones of our estimates, we have assumed that the condition will ho Ik Id t > have 
satisfied. In order to euable them solves to make tb ; s grant, the Cunijal I »s!a- 
Ture imposed an excise duty on match, s, but as tliis excise wa; not like! dmini.; the 
cu>i._ut year to produce mure than 8 months’ full revenue, wo were mid (hat vve 
th ii eA i»cct the. grant for the ourrent year to amount to Rs. Ill 1-3 lnkli-.. 'lie's is 
tliF have taken in i ir revised estimates. But wo hope foi move Gun 

i 1 : 4 ? Hon ble the Finance Member to the Government of India clearly su *! 

* - m f'rant would bo raised to a twelve months level if the out-turn of r h Genii 1 
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that possible. The grant that we expect to get next year 

•‘In my Budget speech last year, I drew attention to the extremely low level to 
which the prices of two principal agricultural products of Bengal, jute and rice, had 
fallen during the year 19^3 and expressed the hope that although there were at the 
time no indications that the year 1934 would be marked hy a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the prices of these primary products, prices during that year would exliibit 
some measure of recovery. Unfortunately, as regards jute, that hope has not been 
fulfilled for, during the harvest season of 1934, the price of jute was, if anything, 
lower than in 1933. It was true that the price has since risen considerably, but the 
rise came too late to be material benefit to the large majority of cultivators. 

u Paddy prices, however, fared better. Prices diming 1934" were higher than during 
1933 and "prices to-day are better than they were early in 1934, but they are still at a 
low level. The course of agricultural prices was not favourable to a substantial 
recovery in our receipts and although the estimated yield was Rs. 805 lakhs in 1934-35 
from our five main heads of revenue, namely, Land Revenue, Excise, Stamps, Forests 
and Registration is slightly better than in 1^33-34, it is still two crores below the receipts 
foi 1929-30—the year immediately preceding the onset of the trade depression. 

“Both lost year and the year before I dwelt on the heavy additional expenditure 
thrown on rhe revenues of the Province by the terrorist movement. The additional 
expenditure is a factor which has contributed in no small measure to the difficulties 
of our financial position and unfortunately it continues to be a very heavy burden 
on our resources. In the year 1934-35 "this expenditure, according to the revised 
estimates, is Rs. 57 lakhs and the budget for 1935-36 makes provision for 62 and 
one-fourth lakhs. Figures for the year 1931-32, 1932-33 and 1933-34 are Rs. 21 and 
a half lakhs, Rs. 47 lakhs and Rs. 53 and three-fourth lakhs respectively. So, by the 
eloso of the year 1935 36, the promoters of anarchy will have involved the province 
in on expenditure amounting to Rs. 24 and a half lakhs and interest charges thereon 
a counting to 21 lakhs— a total expenditure of Rs. 2G2 and a half lakhs. This figure 

of Ra. 262 and a half lakhs is a very large one indeed; and might I ask the members 

il to pause for a moment and consider how different our financial position 
would be if we had not been faced, and were not still faced, with this unproductive 
expenditure V 

u By the end of 1935-36 I estimate that the total debt of the province will he in 
the region of Rs. 559 1-3 lakhs. It may be less, but it is not likely to ex 
figure. Of course, that is, assuming that we receive the grant from the 
revenues out of tho Jute Export Duty. If the Province had escaped Civil Disobedienco 
and the terrorist movement deficits, the debt at tho close of the current year would 
bo L.;> by nearly one-half instead of being in the region of Rs. 5 and a "half crores. 
Again, according to the budget estimates for 1935-36, the excess of expenditure over 
.tecuipu on the revenue account is Rs. 69 lakhs, but if the province had not been 
infected with the terrorist blight, the excess would he only Rs. 6 and three-fourth 
lakhs. A • I said last year, it is nothing short of a catastrophe that movements sub- 

vei . of law ruid order should have placed such a large additional burden on the 

n.-.our-v, of tho province." 

Sir Jdhn Wood he ad concluded : tt I have dealt on many occasions with Bengal's 
ca;.* for an putable financial settlement and I do not propose to go over tho ground 
again tu-day. Members have also doubtless studied the Government of India Bill and 
he: ip again I do not propose to weary tho House by an examination of its financial 
provisions. I will content myself by inviting the attention of the House to one clause 
and that is the clause wioh deals with the allocation of tho Juto Export Duty. Accord¬ 
ing to that clause, one half, or such greater proportion as His Majesty-in-Council 
may determine, or the not proceeds of tho Juto Export Duty shall not‘form a part. 
■ I tho revenues of the Federation, but shall be assigned to the provinces or tho 
Federated State;., in which jute i» grown. As 1 indicated when spealcing on taxation 
nioasuroi 10 drtyu ago the Joint Select Committee approved of the proposal made in 
the White Paper that a financial enquiry should bo held at the lost date before the 
inuu^anidon of the new constitution. At the time of that enquiry we shall have 
once again to press our cane not only for the whole of tho proceeds of the Juto 
Export Duty, but also for an adjustment to cover the excess of expenditure over 
race pis of the Revenue Account that has accumulated since the year 1930-31, and 
f i alignment to ijbe provinces from tho outset of the new constitution of a 
auWnuthil proportion of the provincial share of the proceeds of taxon on income 
The Coe; e! -nay ro&t assured that wo shall not relax our efforts to lbtain for Bonsai 
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what we all consider Bengal can justly claim—a settlement which will place the 
finances of the province on a sound basis and which will permit of the development 
of tho more beneficial activities of the Government beyond the present inadequate 
standards”. 

Court Fees (BengjlL Amend.) Bill 

25tb. FEBRUARY There was a short meeting of the Council to-day when 
the Court-Fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1935, was passed into law. The primary 
object of the Bill is to provide a suitable machinery for preventing the evasion oi tho 
existing law relating to court-foes. It was stated that although the Court-Fees Act, 
1870 was amended for revenue purposes in Bengal by the Bengal Court-Fee.' 
ment) Act, 1922, recent inquiries had shown that there was frequent evasion ot the 
existing provisions of the law relating to court-fees and in consequence loss of largo 
sums of revenue due to tho Government. The Bill further provides for the removal 
of the more serious anomalies and defects in the procedure under the existing Act 
to which attention has been drawn in numerous decisions of tho various High Courts 
and the report of the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, 
Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter explained that the changes that had been effected by the 
Select Committee were towards mitigating the rigours of the court-fees law. The 
Bill as it now stood was a great improvement on the existing state of things under 
which court-fees charges were anomalous and which permitted of leakage of revenue 
through very many sources. But tho machinery provided in the Bill as it had 
emerged from the Select Committee was calculated to stop this. It was calculated to 
charge an equitable court-fee in all cases without variation which the existing law 
contained. 

Over 50 amendments to the 20 clauses of the Bill were tabled for discussion. 
Most of thorn were not moved and tho few that were moved, excepting :n one 
import no6% were rejected with little or no discussion. This referred to the 

clause relating to tho basis of court-fees assessment. 

The Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee provided that instead of tho 
Court* in the first instance, proceeding on tho basis of tho market value, as in tho 
Bill as introduced, it should compute tho court-fee chargeable at 15 times tho uqtt 
profits. To this, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu moved an amendment, suggesting that in 
suits for the possession of land, buildings or gardens, the court-fee should be computed 
according to the market value of the property or 15 minutes the net! profits accruing 
therefrom, whichever was lower. This was accepted i > Hon. Member in oharge 
of the Bill which was eventually passed with this modification. 

General Discussion of Bcdokt 

26th. FEBRUARY:—The close-fisted policy followed by the Bengal Government in 
tho matter of education and other nation-building works and the .spend-thrift, policy 
followed bv them in the matter of eradicating the menace of terrorism came in for a 
certain amount of criticism in the Council when the House proceeded to uis us- tho 
Budget. Initiating the discussion, Maulavi Tamizuddin Khan said that Lhc Finance Mem¬ 
ber had taken an inconsistent and in reconcilable stand point in many of his major per¬ 
formances. The Finance Member claimed to be a friend of the pool* and was lmtuially 
solicitous for their welfare, so while out in his quest for new sources of revenue, ho 
mad*' a solemn declaration that ho was anxious to avoid any further I urden on vowlly 
poor men. Be vocognised that tho burden on the Bengal tax-payers was alrea 
heavy but at the same time ho ignored the additional toll of mi* ry ti d s/a - -i lb: 
now’ measures must bring to the hard lot of the poor. Tho Finance Men hoc ' tobn • 
tax would bo a smart slap on the cheek of those poor men whom ho tried to save 
from tho brunt, of his new’ measures. 

Mr. Shanti Shikhareswar Boy failed to see anything in tho Budget to congratulate 
the Finance Member. The Budget had proved to the country that ino i - in* n <d’ th«» 
Bovurnnu nt t f Bengal was financially very insecure. The Finance Member had tiled 
to throw the blame on terrorists and terrorism in this province for (lhs state d things. 

• b.it was a statement which the speaker thought muot be ohalUmg- The speaker 
'ya;; of opinion that the expenditure incurred by the Bengal Government m o< i.JuU' . 

:I 0 ny i ’in :t> of terrorism was due largely to tbdr own innffii ienoy and roislruibliug < i 
I 1 * ; sduntiijm if the Government oi Bengal had taken their advice un i h i Hn\1 m 
' injvj (p. \ r p u i 1C y on popnhu lines, there 'would have been no nn-e w y i >r Gas huge 

penuituro. Mr. Roy thought that tho Government of Bengal should adept a K M 
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meeting the present economic situation. In the past, they had been_ 

'Vying with this problem, nay, they were, if he might say so, sleeping over the 

Fai Bahadur Satyendra Nath Das attacked the policy of Government in restoring 
the pay cut of its officers whico he characterised as an unwise policy and failed to 
understand why full effect was not given to the recommendations of the Retrenchment 
Committee. The main defect of the present Budget was that nation-huilding problems 
were utterly neglected. 

Fai Bahadur J. C. Sen advised the Government to adopt tho policy followed by 
the Government of Japan in their paternal solicitude for the well-being of the people. 
Punish the people, he said, if they were wrong but encourage them when they were 
right. He thought that by proper adjustment it was quite possible to cut down 
the cost of administration. He suggested that members of the Council might be given 
an opportunity to express their opinion before the Budget was framed. 

Mr. Hanuvian Prosari Poddar wondered why the pay-cut imposir 
pen t ire of Rs. 17 lakhs had been restored this year. 


pay-cut imposing an added ex- 


Mr. J. N. Gupta thought that it was just as imperative to take immediate steps to 
Hern the downward course of their economic and agricultural deterioration as it was 
to uphold the re ign of Law and Order in the province. They did not deny for a 
moTn'T.t that rhe foundations of society and of ordered government must bo maintain- 

• 1 nd that the lives of the officers of tho Government who were responsible for 

• arr ing on the administration, must be safeguarded ; but they were equally convinced 
t'nt it was no less important and no less a primary duty of the Government to save 
millions of its people from the grip of disease and' poverty and a life of stagnation 
and misery wi oh was worse than death. 

Mr. N. C. Sen Gupta thought that the present budget did not show any now orienta¬ 
tion of ideas : it did not show accession of irnagin ita m any more than other bud 
•n th n-t. In the budget there was no cheery 1 message for the recovery of the pio- 
vinee from the slough of economic despondency into which the country had fallen. 

Maulvi Ahul Quasse?n said that on a careful perusal of the. Budget, his impression 
was one of unutterable gloom in which there was not one ray of light anywhere* The 
eoi 1 Hun of tho people in. the countryside beggared description. What had the Gov- 
- : n u j’l- d< to moot the undoubted economic distress that was prevailing ? They 
i taxation. People felt that, there was ample scope for retrench¬ 
ment in ho cost of administration. The speaker pointed out that Mahatma Gandlii, 
thut great Indian patriot, had started the All-India Village Industries Association, and 
what had leen. ho asked, the effect of starting of this organisation ? Their Govern¬ 
ment had been suddenly galvanised into action. 


27th. FEBRUARY Maulvi Abdul Karim said that perhaps it would be a 
wante of time and energy to attempt an il dissection of particular items of 

tin Budget. To criticise those in power seemed to bo as futile as to cry in tho 
wildon • •••• Since t]io iniquitous .,n Av-ud h d t <H c d tin* «7 L. \ province in 

the Im'hin EiiipiTi- h th, positio i ot the poor* ■ 1. dedl’it budgets had been produ ed 

; em after y n* and inoy had cried themsolve. hoarse over the b p-heavy administra¬ 
tion of ’in V .v ford scheme. As for the restoration of salary cuts and imposition 

of taxes. th h , ii/1 the better. Proceeding the speaker said that the appalling 

Hit's; , prevrulisg in the country was a standing discredit of its administration. As 
i«'i in tli S' Dudiiry education the system in vogue had outlived it utility, [t v.as 
high i: ifi" di.it tin* system of education'suited to tho taste, temperament, needs and as- 
f i ion f the peoplo was devised without further delay 

Mr* //. S. Suhrnwardq said that there was no doubt that they had taxed tliom- 

'i'*1v(*h beyond th-'ir capacity. The Government of Beo-. !. lie thought, had committed a very 

Mil* 1 1 ' it ml in i ike. The Government of Bengal had deliberately starved itself and 

carried on the admin nitration on ft verv low scale. The speaker ascrib* d tho terrorist 
aelivib in iVoigal o i: * * M'.ston Settleiucrn. It. was b< ao e they could not devote 

• hi i*‘ * fund to d- ivli.ji thonmlvos, to meet’ tho pi'-siring.needs of the province, 

it v is tic in < ;!.i could not. devote sufficient funds for tbo relief of unemployment, 

arid ib,: a : . iiatt' j >; of the .agriculturists, it was because tl. y could not effect 

mviMon (<f i.* mid grant remission of land revenue in case of di tro66, that tbo 

terron .1 a*-tiviii. h 1 assiiint.d their pri ent propmfHo. 

Ah 8. M Bast aked the Finance Memi r to c\plain why in the face of a deficit 

]i v V — t) he ie ■ laiion of cut in pay. Th speaker asked Iho Finance Member 
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to explain why there was such a heavy police budget, when it was admitted that 
terrorism was on the wane. Mr. Bose asked the Hon’ ole Member in charge ot the 
Judicial Department to explain the necessity for keeping two additional Judges 111 
High Court, a luxury estimated to cost Rs. 58,000 annually. Last year during the 
Budget discussions, the need for retrenchment in the High Court expenditure was 
dwelt upon but nothing tangible resulted. AVhat was the necessity for rue. mg two 
extra Judges ? . , 

Aloulvi Abdus Samad would like to make one suggestion to the Finance Member 
by which he could provide money for the* nation-building departments. TTe suggested 
tliat a loan of 26 crores of rupees at an interest of 3 per cent, should bo raised^ or. 
the security of eighty lakhs or rupees which was half of the jute export duty tuev 
expected to get from the Central Government. ... , . 

Mr. Ilassan Ali saw no reason why the cost of administration should go up and 
the poor people should continue to groan under the burden of their miseries. Liey 
claimed the cluty as of right and not as a favour. , 

Replying \ ■ Mr. S. M. Bose’s critici ibout the appointment of two additional 
judges in the High Court, Sir B. L. Miticr felt that 80 far as the question of quality 
of work was concerned, it would bo impertinent on liis paid to express any opinion. 

he q lion of quantity of work was w aned, he cited fig 
that an appalling number of cases were pending in the High Court and sir o it. was 
well-known that justice delayed was justioe denied, it was to the interest of every 
body that tlioso cases should be expeditiously disposed of. 

In his reply to the criticisms made by non-official members, John Woodhca . finance 
Member, explained as to why the Government of Bengal had decided to restore* the live 
per cent, cut in the salary of their officers. The position, he said, was this : The •'ie vrnir nt 
of India decided—and tho announcement was made in February—that the cut in the pay 
would be restored as regards All-India and the Central Services. Tho Bengal Govern- 
ment considered carefully tho position created by the announcement <>{ the ludia 
Government and they came to the conclusion that in view of the fact that cut had 
been restored in regard to officers of tho All-India and the Central Services, whet ter 
serving under the (Sovernment of Tndia or in the Provinces, the Local Govornnient 
could not justify the maintaining of tho out in regard to officers under their ov. n rule¬ 
making powers. Speaking on the question of retrenchment, tho Firteneo Member eu mied 
that they had effected verv considerable retrenchments. Of that, he said, then* was nut tli 
slightest doubt. He would remind those who were urging further retrenohrpent of a 
substantial character that their expenditure per head ot population in Brin gal was 
still one of tho lowest in Tndia and it was still the lowest in spiv of the expenditure 
of sixty lakhs on suppression of terrorism and the other twent\ lakhs as interest on 
deficit loans. He told the House that the expenditure per head of population in Bengal 
2.4 while it was B . 1 2.5 in U. P. Rs. 7.9 in Bombay mid 

Rs. 4.3 in tho Punjab. He hoped members would realise that th-dr »'\p«mditnrc i 
tho lowest in comparision with all those provinct s nod there \\ • - then fore the I '-I 
’•cope for rotrei • hmont. A lut bad been * aid, the Finance Member pn • • V' at 
Up employ moot. It wui said by ono member that it was duo to Air. B;o dhi l.cinchuif 
bis village Industries Association that Oovcrnmcnt was galvjniisi-d into acti\in ’l hat 
was entirely wrong, said tho Finance Member. Members of tin* Couneil would rc 
member that tho Weaving School at Seraittporo was established many many yean, a x 
Government hud demoi lit cottage indu trios fur a confide 

number of years. They had a Technical School m Calcutta and the TiLiing School at 
Kancbrapara for ini parting technical education. They had established technical schools 
in various parts of the province. 

Non-opkicial Biils 

28th. FEBRUARY No 1 -wor than 16 non-ofli* i d Ik'.’ woiv d : -p .yd u V he 
Council to-day. They were . Tho Estate-’ Partition. (Ann ulment) Bill (Iwn in numboi) ; 
the Bengal Fisheries (Amendment) Bill: the Bengal Tenancy Bill (loin in number sdir 
wnb s .i;„ ns 148, 480, 109, 158A, 65 and 108) ; tic Boi :al Ifiiblie Gambling uVmemlrotmt) 
Bill ; the Bengal Primary Education (Amendment) Bill ; the Calcutta Munhripul 
nent) Bill (two in number) ; the Bengal Municipal (Ameu 11 (two In 

nutul rj ; the Bengal Suppression of Private Lotteries Pill. 1985 and tho !■*a! I«: <_e 
Gouiiaj netting Bill 1935 and tb- Bengal \N ikl .Art (Amendment) Bill. 

Mr. Kwhofi Mohan GhomUiuri was responsible for th< introduction of h» ♦* • 

tin* Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bills nd tho passing f one of the I* * 'oh Patoi >n 
* Amendment) Bill. The iiinin object of the latter Bill ef Mr. Cliondbmy was i<> alliov 
rout-froe lands to bo partitioned without the consent of all tho proprietors. 
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Sir B. L. A Jitter having presented tho report of the 
Lry moved for its consideration and tho House without 
law. 


The other Estates Partition Bill, which was sponsored by Rai Bahadur Keshab 
Chandra Bancrji , sought to remedy certain defects in the existing law relating to 
rights of a co-sharer of a property. This was referred to a select committee. 

The object of the Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill, which was introduced by Mr. 
Abdul Hakim was to fix the maximum limit of the period to which a ferry should 
ho leased. On a motion by the Hon. Sir B. P. Singh Roy , the nouse decided to 
circulate the Bill. 

One of the Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bills (Section 148) of Mr. Kishori Mohan 
Chojcdury was introduced and later withdrawn on an assurance given bv Sir B L 
Witter that he would bring tho matter to tho notice of tho High Court The other 
tvo, however, did not go beyond tho introductory stage motions for circulation and 
also reference to select committee’s having been lost. 


Public Gambling Ame nd. Bill 

Proceedings up to this stage were dull but matters brightened up somewhat when 

. P. Banrrfee got up to move the Bengal Public Gambling (Amendment) Bill. 

, Jr i taken into consideration, Mr. Banerjee 6aw no reason why 

boring on dog-racing should not be legalised when betting on horses had been 
legalised on the race-course. Hog-racing had been legalised in England by a recent 
^ urharaent. Mr. Banerjee maintained that if his bill was accepted, that would 
lehUi tome money to the Government which was hard pressed to meet its deficit. 

Inc motion to take the bill into consideration was then put to vote, pressed to a 
division and was lost by 47 against 8 votes. 


Private Lotteries Bill 

Mr. P. Banerjee also introduced and moved for consideration of a bill to stop 
al. The House without a division declined to take it into 
consiaemtion. Mr. Banerji also introduced a bill to provide for the betting on horses 
oud (jr.gs. Tho House then adjourned till the 6th. March. 


Tuberculosis Menace in Bengal 

6 ib. MARCH The urgent need of tackling the problem of tuberculosis menace in 
Bengal wa, emphasised to-day by Mr. Narendra Kumar Basil who moved :—“This Council 
ooomrneruL to the Government that immediate steps be taken for establishing a climatic 
Kw ruira * or tuberculosis patients in Bengal. ! In moving the resolution Mr. Base pointed 



The speaker was glad that some assistance was proposed 
* s budget for this very object. But that only touched the 
problem. It might bo news to tho members of the House 


n,iinting the 

to be given in this yearh 
• no. of his stupendous 

Ihul to-day in Calcutta, alone there wop* over eight hundred thousand cases of 
ru Mjivuif'oih. it must .be admitted that these figures wore appalling and if proper 
r h no * Tiot t :cu m proper time to clu ck the spread of this disease one shuddered 
to Mi in k what the consequences would be. 


angs 
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.U'eaking on the resolution, 

Puhlir Health Department, said that 
1 uf tho greatest menaces with which 
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Bijou Prasad Singh Roy 

there was no doubt tnat tuberculosis wa* 
this province was faced but it was by no 
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jar-cano cultivation. But if Government did not fix the minimum price of -agar- 
cane their propaganda would be of no avail. In Bihar the}' had a fixed price for 
sugar-cane. Replying on behalf of the Government, Naicab K. G. AJ. Faroqui said that 
Government had every sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. Govcrn- 
ment were greatly interested in securing the cultivator a fair share of the value of 
bis produce. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Depressed Classes Education 


Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick moved a resolution recommending to Government 
that a special officer be forthwith appointed to make a special survey of the cond: ion, 
progress and other matters connected with the education of the depressed classes 
of the province with a view to suggesting ways and means for ameliorating their 
general condition and that immediate provision be made for funds neoessarv for the 
purpose. 

Replying Khan Bahadur Azizul Haq , Minister of Education, pointed out that it 
had been tho policy of the Government to encourage the spread of education among 
sections of people including the scheduled classes who were less advanced than others 
in the matter of education. The resolution was withdrawn. 


Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill 

7th. MARCH Two Government Bills came up for discussion in the Council to-day. 
The Albert Victor Leper Hospital Bill was passed. The Bill which was sponsored by sir 
Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy , provided that the hospital, which is at present a State UospiuJ 
conducted d( partmontally by the Government of Bengal and : under the supervision oi a 
Board of management, should now be controlled by a Board of Trustees. T 
Bhall become vested in the Board, be under its control and shall bo held in trust for 
the purposes of the hospital. The Local Government shall, for the purposes of the 
hospital, contribute annuallv to the Board a sum of Rs. 60,000 and the Corporation of 
Calcutta a sum of Rs. 7,000 anually. 

Bengal Development Bill 

Sir Khicaja Nazimuddin , Irrigation Member, then introduced the Bengal Development 
Bill, a measure intended to authorise the Government to undertake the task of bringing 
back to prosperity the health decadent areas in Bengal by restoring the Dow of deal 
rivers by means of construction work and by controlling irrigation and arranging for 
drainage throughout the province. 

Requesting the House to send the Bill to the Select Committee, Sir Khw.iju "Nazi- 
muddin said that if the House rejected, delayed or whittled down the provisions of 
the JfiU making impracticable the work contemplated, it would mean the continuance 
of the present state of affairs. On the other hancl, if it was *na« t -l into law, “wo 
onn visualise the picture of flowing rivers, thickly populated distri s. land covered 
with luxurious crops, healthy, sturdy and well-to-do peasantry and a surplu provincial 
budg. t”. The House was dismissing the amendment urging circulation of tho Bill, when 
the Council adjourned. 


3th. MARCH The Bengal Development Bill was referred to a select cotjiiup! e 
after tho motion for its circulation had been defeated by 59 votes to 21. The Select Cun- 
rnittoo which consists of 22 members is to submit its report by the end of dune next. 

Tho Hon’hie Khicaja Sir Nadmuddm was faced with, an awkward siuiaima v, li mi 
bo readily acquiesced in 9 more names being added to tho first ot the select committee 
amendment moved by Mr. Kihetra AJoh in Ray, which, hoi 
evoked strong opposition from ad sections of tho House on the ground >f < xti.i o. u • 
of tbo fa d leet committee would h I 

at Darjeeling and this amendment whioh was accepted by Government, was, Lev over, 
tejocted by tho House without a division. The House then adjourned till tho 13th. 

Voting on Budget Grants 

13th MARCH -.—The Council reassembled to-day to take tho Budget demands 
mto consideration. 

•So* p p Muter moved that a sum of Rs. 35,12, OCX) be granted fi.« .■vpoTiduuiv 
under (bo head “Land Revenue". Mould Tamizuddin Khan moved that tlm 'demand 
‘d Hr. 1,48,000 under the head “Charges of Administration—Land Aoqupuon IvuaMt h 
Hi mu, ’ be reduced by Rs. 100 (aiuondment of the Land Act, so n^ to make provision 
tc »t erecting prayei-house on the holdings of tenant,). 


MINlSTy^ 
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[ caxout 
issue that ho 


(St 


jnoving tke tokon-out, Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan said that the 

the oM qw «on nftS w 
the ligl.l to erect places of worship on tlioir holdings. The speaker said that Gover n’ 
ui'.nt could at least do one thing m the matter without being led to any consideration 
of the mtncne.es of the law. Lnder the Land Acquisition Act the Government' co dd 
acquire binds for a public purpose and Government could so amend the Act as to 
empower them to acquire lands for the purpose of erecting places of worship therein 
Explaining the view-point of the Governrm s. Sir B L. Miner said that ho \ -Id 
V, vt 1 " o ' which wa ,1 the bottom of the motion 

House a desire that adequate facilities should be afforded and that thmo shouM be 
no impediment and if there was any impediment in that way, that infpSent 2ovSd- 
he removed. That was the real meaning of the motion. But had th‘v any evidence 
that tlule t\as such impediments < 'Sir Brojondralal pointed out that Government 

■ 4 ~ »»“«" .■* ! ® 

ot a t .,0 free investment of landlords with certificate powers” undesirability 

h the cntiro demand of Rs. 35,12,000 under 


1 f* h - MARCH The Council1 to-day passed the entire demand of Rs. 17,7,3000 
till the lSth’ RS ' 5,21,000 for ,Stam I' s and Rs- 8,80,000 for ‘Forests’ and adjourned 


i M ^ RC ^ : T Ti '° u 9? u ’. lc 1 iI to-day passed the entire demand for grant of Rs. 

°L Rs ‘ fl ,00 9 *>r “Scheduled Taxes” without 


».;• • r, auu ut ior acneuuiea j.axes witnout 

division. hen the Con into consideration the demand for grant under tlio head 

Inigation , Moulvi Syd Majid BaLsh moved a token cut to raise a discus-ion on 
V, «*"“■>'& ttudertatoug canalisation of the Mathabhanga in the interest of tlio 
Hardmgo Bridge and of the decadent ttrevfi of Jdssore ana Nadia* This was how- 


cv.r I' »st« 


19Ui. MARCH:—For the first time in the recent history of the Council, the Govern- 
n ' 1 a debat over a token cut in the demand of grant under bend‘‘Irrigation” 

'T.. a token cut in the demand for grant of Its! 

7 1 ' '* ■ f J F. Legation with tt v J ew to criticise the Government i. liey iu the 
I irigution Department with regard to the maintenance of dredgers at an annual 
expenditure over a lakh of rupees. In moving the cut Mr. Basu said that they ha I 

ha.MB ^iwiono yCai 1 mt t l0S ° tW0 <* r «lgew would be got rid of but nothing 

Aiaulvi Abul Qunsscm said that if no purchasers were available, win 

turob r tin ‘; mik T ' vhlch wouW ru,i evo tho province of the enormous expend i- 

tuu [jr Uim upkeep. This was an expenditure which could hv no means bo justified. 

r/z/f 11 nWlVvAl* 111 <->L rvi 4 L ■*__ J Y\ « 


Ip 


tlio Double 


)uld bv 
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igation Department was not sleooping over tlie matter, ihuro 
i-v miirlit h.* fiKm fo so [[ ti iem> H however, within om* or 

considering whether 

vote, pressed to a division and carried by 34 against 83 

ir* nnniinrfirur flir* /»nf mntinn 


V O UIOU VfVUlU 

, ... - 7 ” tr NazimudUw, Menibor in charge of tho Irrigation‘Donart- 

wuil that tho Irrigation Department . -■- 1 ’ ‘ •* ® _ v “ 

v. ;. -. a pi o- p .'-t ' bat they might bo aide to soli them, ‘if," however," within one or 
i-iiik they did not find any purchaser it would bo worth “ ‘ 


two w ^ __^ r _ 

thry rhuuij not bo sold as scrap iron. 

rhv cut motion wan put to vote, prtnoou m » uiviniuu 
Vu mu’ K(n ," lid European Members supporting the cut motion. 

in • demand A K,, 26.10,0U) for u Irrigation”, &> amended by the House was 
/ouncil. ’ 

;1 the demand of Rs. 1,000 for expenditure under head 
moved by Sir John Woodhead , Finance Member, 
nrvod Side of the Bengal (}ovornmeiit fiad worked the 
ho last fourteon yours, was next Kubjooted to Boalhimr 
»‘d' up consideration of tho budget doman l f.-.v irrAjir- 
liimmstration.” * 

f/, Home Member, move l that* a sum of Rs. J,Oj(ftmn 
tbo hiiud u General Admihistration.” 

•ar Roy inuvul that tlio iomuml of to. . 12,000 under the 
by its. 100 to r.i'so a dincussion ou (he “failure 
proper spirit f The motion was l 0 Bt and the Council 
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The Mont-Ford Act, said Mr. Roy, had two objects, namely, (1) increasing the 
association of Indians in tho administration of the country and (2) the progressive 
realisation of responsible Government. Mr. Roy charged the Government with failure 
to carry out either of tho two objects in letter or in spirit. The Government had 
systematically ignored the Legislative Council. 

Dr. N. C. Sen-Gupta , supporting tho motion for a token cut, averred that t o 
story of the last decade was the story of continuous, progressive and increasing disre¬ 
gard of the fundamental principle of tho constitution by the Government in every aspect 
of tlioir administration. Tho way in which all the available funds were appropriated 
hy the Reserve side, leaving tlm nation-building departments to suffer, showed that the 
Executive Council dominated the Ministry. 

Mr. p. n. Guha opined that the present discussion was hound to bo merely 
academic in view of tho impending constitution. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem supported Dr. Son Gupta’s contention, that tho Executive 
Council was responsible for the undue prolongation of the Council's normal term of 
life. “Tliis Council”, stated Mr, Abul Kasem," “has become superannuated and has 
ceased to reflect public opinion.” 

Sir Bijou Prasad Singh Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, repudiated '.he 
charge of tho Executive Council dominating tho Ministry and declared that tho two 
sides of the Government co-operated with each other. 

Air. R. N. Reul, replying, referred to the friendly relations between the Reserved 
jud the Transferred halves of the Government." Referring to the charges of non- 
Diaianisation, he informed the Douse that Rai Bahadur T. Bannerjea had aoted as 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police. As regards the extension of the Council’s torn 
hfej Mr. Read declared that circumstancos heyond their control had necessitated 
extension. Tho motion was negatived without a division and the House adjourned. 

2 lit. MARCH : —The Council to-day discussed two tokon-cut motions on demand 
under General Administration raising debates on the size of tho E xecutive Council 
* ^fftoration of salary-cut. Mr. 2V. K. Basu , Leader of the Opposition, emphasised 
• bat there was not enough work for four Executive Councillors and tho Government 
couid easily reduce their number. 

Air. R. N. Reid , Homo Member, replying, said that times had changed and the 
work had increased and the analogy of Bombay did not apply to Bengal, whose popu¬ 
lation numbered raoro than 50 millions. Both motions were, however, lost. 


Demand Under Administration of Justice 

Calcutta High Court then came in for a good deal of criticism when the House 
took up consideration of the budget demand for grant of Rs. 75,09,000 under tho head 
Administration < !. 

Pui Bahadur Satya Kinkar Sahana moved two token cuts in tho demand for 
graut for “Adm hawing attention to the 

111 the Original Side of the High Court aud urging the desirability of acting up 1.) tho 
recommendations of the High Court Retrenchment Committee ana the other relV. ’ ing 
0 congestion of work in the Appellate Side and emphasising the desirability of 
mg the recommendations of tho Retrenchment Committee. The mover said that 
t horo was great congestion of work in thr High Court. Ho thought that the number 
or holidays in the High Court should be curtailed and there should be Buturduv 
sittings. Ho wanted to know which of the recommendations of tho J1 l:!i C nt 
uelrcuohmont Committee has boon given effect to and urged that such of its iv<om- 
menaatious as were po- given effect to should be anted un \ * 

ing efficiency. Supporting, Mr. & Af. Bose wa’ v, h »w iar (ho 

] ecommendations of tho Retrenchment Committee had been given effect to. Tho; foun 1 
hai High Court expenditure was going up. He opined that junior lawyer- will! a good 
practice at tho Bar should bo appointed to the Bench. 
n Spooking with tho experience of one who hod spent the l 
ln 10 ,. Calcutta High Court, Mr. Narundra Kumar Basu gave li 
fUd 01 ! J * ^ * ove * ie *h° Calcutta High Court, Mi Basu 

{ / . a( ‘Of(uato expression in words and expressed his deep regret, that 
H » Pi Wftlv,>r ^ should have billon to his lot to criticise tho Calc 
n mi ♦ n , ot ^ avour Die idea < ‘ Saturday sittings which ho 
1 p v of work, practically of the Bar" and theoretically of tli 
Ubon? 0 ' i ’^ r - Basu said that time was when the Golout 
* iiv all auctions of the people of this province as the 
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^7?.-. ana be toeen man and the State. Why had that state of things vanished 
v^sijg&ylhe reasons v-hich .the speaker assigned for this deterioration in public esteem 
Calcutta High Court were mainly two. In olden days it was well-known that 
tin- Judges of the Calcutta High Court were not hand aud glove with the executive 
authorities of the province. Those days, according to tho speaker, had passed by! 

It seemed to him that now-a-days Judges of the High Court took delight in 
hobnobbing^ with higher members of the provincial executive. Before the transference 
of the capital, the highest executive officer of tho country in the person of the 
\ieoroy used to reside in Calcutta and it was well-known that ‘the Chief Justico and 

.junges of those days fought shv of Government House. There was also a store a 

well-known authenticated story-that one Chief Justice of tho Calcutta Hfch Sourt 
threatened to close his court if there was executive interference with h?s indie a 
dutKS - ^ l0s , e days, according to Mr. Basu, were now vanished for ever Judges 
now seemed to be in constant dread of the provincial executive. That was the 
principal reason for tho deterioration of the High Court. And the second reason 

according to Mr Basu, was the recruitment of Judges who were noth? eitSfft 
tem ; ication or trammgtd be occupants of the Bench thatfwas why th 

a in tho High Court that was -why departments were made 
rum. which ought not to exist for half a day, that was whv the iust remits tho 

Eo.r and the hist complaints of the litigants were not lfstened^ andlhat was why 

Iio commended the motions to the acceptance of tho Houso ^ 

The motions were under consideration when the House adjourned. 

HuXGER-STItlKE IN BENGAL JaIL 

Tai l 2 f O d n ^“g^-stnke by nolitical prisoners in the Dacca Central 

„’ n ;°J'', 0 mo “ t h s formed tho principal item of discussion when tho Buugot 
giant on jii. •> and convict settlements came up for consideration in tho Council to-day. 

Replying to a question, tho Home Member informed the nouse that 18 political 
011 hunger-strike in the Dacca Central Jail. The first batch numbering 

relitSttf r 1*5? k t -7. Janu:u 7 28 M P^t forward a long list of grieve 
■■ '" r , fi ^ v ^ rofioiBif^i nature of work, etc., most of which have beon 

CO and rejected in connection with another hunger-strike 
J b i 1 !° remaining twelve joined the first batch of hunger-strikers at a later 
ii' mii 'i Vi i"* 1 ?! 1 '’ The District Magistrate of Daocajvisitea tho hungor-strikors 

the afrit.. ThV rV't -"^'? 0 '- A em u n ? thin « would be done until they give up 
! , , I l ie D , tllC u Magistrate had been instructed to hear tho grievances of the 
hm i ; ,r- anken and submit his report after the strike is called off. 

ion, the Home Mend ted that the list’of 

giievamc.s ..ibmittea by the hunger-strikers had not yet been formally enquired into. 

lu and .ci ij uery,^whether rectal feeding was resorted to in tho case of at least 
■m If be lmngor-stnkars tho Home Member stated that no such steps had been 
t .ken and tho condition of none was precarious. * 

on Budget I up, non-official members appealed 

a- - Aps. 

,..n, c , . Meimmg to Division III claimed tho privileges attaching to Wuhor 

privileges whic^ are not sano- 

ms* ifSlSfS/iS 

Superintendent wob to be dictated bv prisoners under his charge That ™ iS 

•lib** Intel l Itdi a 'i'.f.Qito lino that if tltero was In n •, r-'-frllr.. ■’ „ . . . ^ 

would h £ ’a! - n of it. until aud unless it was called off 6 1 ^ ai ' h0 U0 ^ 00 

Mr. r- B'^rjec move! l a token cut In tho dcnrcl to draw the attention of the 
wancts of jirisoners, particularly of political prisoners in 
Im! . regarding diet. aocOmmoduv.on, treatment by the authorities non-snro.lv • 

a! ‘*‘ li..,Dr. ID. pgy Of mosquito 

■•'..•'•••li. •: "I system of. ail a. fciuiM ration. Jail, he V ,T ’ U,. U) W !i 

li: lt the treatment, meted ’out t« 

bites was u.uio different I ram that nc .r led t.» r ri >n niN „ 'irV s .b?' 1 . - 

tiould be rim look-out of the Govoimneut m see tl,T or , J “ 4 ia . B,ft,s *J 

v w viuiuvut wi luai pnsonem comtiig out 
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jail settled down as peaceful citizens of the State. The policy of the Government 
so far as jail administration was concerned should have been 1 changed by now. Ho 
urged that the jail code should be revised and regretted that no attempt had be n 
made in that direction. His submission was that directions should be given to tho 
jail authorities that they must bo very hind and fair in their treatment towards the 
prisoners so that when they came out of jail, they came out with a quite different 
outlook on life. Referring 1 to the hunger-strike in the Dacca jail. Mr. Banerjee 
remarked that the Home Member perhaps did not knew the actual state of things 
there but had to rely on the reports lie got from his subordinate men on the spot. 
The speaker suggested that the Home Member should have paid a visit to Dacca—it 
was a matter of only two hours—and should have seen for himself what was happen¬ 
ing there. Hunger-strike was no joke, specially when they knew that in certain oases 
tho result might be oven death. 

Opposing the motion, Mr. J. B. Ross told the House that he had been a non- 
official visitor to tho Aliporo Central Jail for some years past. During his visits to 
the jail he had enquired of the prisoners, both Indian and European, if they had any 
complaint particularly with regard to diet and was told they had none. Foodstuffs 
-led to them wore of an excellent quality. . 

Proceeding the speaker said that jail discipline was enforced on terrorist prisoners 
much more strictly than in other cases. Relaxation of discipline on this class of 
people might bo fraught with very dangerous results as government know only too well 
trom past experience. In his opinion terrorist prisoners could not be called political 
prisoners. They were no better than out and out criminals whoso creed was murder 
and who did not deserve any better treatment than to bo hounded out of society and 
who should consider themselves fortunate if they had escaped the extreme penalty of 
law. To the speaker it appeared that hunger-strike was nothing better than to take 
the law into their own hands by the prisoners. The cut motion was lost without division. 


u * P 1 ? Council next passed the Hon. Sir B, L. Mittcr's demand for Rs. 71,09,000 for 
^ministration of Justice.” Sir Brojendra dealt at some length with tho criticisms 
of tho High Court made at Thursday’s sc : ion of the Council, demonstrating, for tho 
most part, tho incompetency of the local Government to deal with such questions as 
were raised. Sir Brojendra had every sympathy with the intentions of the critics, 
and undertook to see that a report of the debate was sent to the proper authorities 
but ho had to point out the Bengal Government’s powerlessness to deal with matters 
that were in the bauds of the* Government of India. The 1 loose was, however, com- 
r^tent to discuss and ventilate grievances relating to the administr chincry of 

jJio High Court. It has been suggested, said Sir Brojendra^ that the Judges’ working 
hours were too few, that there should bo fewer liolidays and Saturday sittings. 
► :ffurdays and Sundays, he added, were the busiest days of the whole week for Calcutta 
hW 5 ’ ?° remembered how he had dreaded them. It was absolutely osson- 

buu that Saturdays should be free for consideration or preparation of judgments. 
Most Judges simply buried themselves on Saturdays in reports and other logaJ literature 
which would ultimately have a very important and direct relation to the laws r of the 
province. It was an old question, very much alive 30 years ago. . id he d«*picoated 
tno views of those who imagined that"the legal profession, especially as represented by 
the Judges, shied at Saturday High Court sittings because it would involve the denial 
ot such divertissements as dancing, lacing, golf and tho cinema. Regarding • ortaiu 
allegations made in eonnextkra with the congestion of High Court work, Sir Brojendra 
emphatically rebutted “vague and general” charges which were not only out ulated to 
cast a slur upon the ability of the Judges but also to undermine the integrity of the 
judiciary. They were also entirely unsupported bv evidence. The House t 

adjourned. 


MARCH:—The question of discontinuing tho practice of sending Dolor us 
‘ Uj Bengal was raised in the Council to-day when tho House resumed discussion 
'U tilt) Budget demand for grant under the head “Jail and Convict" SvUlenit nt. In 
moving' for the rejection of the entire demand for Rs. 5,511,000 on account of prisoners 
outside Bengal, Mr. N. AT. Basu, Leader of the Opposition, said that bv 
WAr thyse prisoners, thousands of miles away from Bengal, tho Government 

was r doing something which, though within the strict Gutter of the law, 
r*f ir?°. Jn ^^rilance with the spirit of law, for it virtually amounted to a sem mv 
J^pyrtation for these unfortunate prisons rs, 
that * in K S 11 wMJ of Government the lion bio Mr. R. N. Reid , Homi . said 

10 P° lut of this policy deliberately undertaken by Government a few years iigu 
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v — — ?^ er , *9 segregate tho most dangerous terrorists right away from Bengal 
necause they hai experience during 1930-31 that while in tliis province thov were 
. . actlve > v 4 hil by surreptitious means to send out messages to their friends 

aiding recruitment and organising outrages. 

Ur Basu a motion was pressed to a division and lost by 51 against 10 votes, tho 
tyofmembers of tho Muslim block remaining neutral. Tho entire demand of 
hs. o^.oj.OOO under the head “Jails and Convict settlements” was voted without a 
division. 

on^)/w? n ^° Mr, ft* M Home Member, next moved that tho sum of Rs. 

*-.11, >3,(00 be granted for expenditure under tho head “Police”. In introducing tho 
demand tho Home Member said that apart from the restoration of the five per cent. 
alt “ u 4 noi mal increment of pay it would ho seen that tho heavy increase of 
expenditure was entirely on account of temporary forces which they had to cncr" r o 
for combating terrorist movement. b b 

Mr. Aarcndra Kumar Basu moved three motions, the first urging that tho demand 
<n '000 under the head Presidency Police Superintendence—Temporary 

oni' tvs be refused, the second urging that the demand of Rs. 31,500 under the head 
Presidency Office Superintendence—Pay of Establishment — Temporary Establishment’ 7 
A the third urging that the demand of Rs. 2,16,000 under tho head 
Police—Caloutta Police—Pay of Establishment—Temporary Forco” bo 
■ a. In moving the motions, Mr. Basu began by expressing his sense of gratification at 
the lr. that the government of Bengal was doing something to remove unemployment 
so mat tho unemployed, youths did not fall into the hands of undesirable organisations 
but the explanation which the Home Member had attempted to give about the conti- 
rmanco of the temporary force was not at all convincing. They had a very largo 
'"V of police men and Intelligence Branch men and the speaker doubted not, a very 
large number of informers and spies. It seemed to tho speaker that their dutv was 
net to prevent crime in the country hut that after a crime had been committed, to 
jiarrasE the innocent and the guilty indiscriminately. Concluding, the speaker said that 
th » remedy for stopping terrorism did not lie in the employment of more and more 
p -lice men but tho remedy lay in the adoption of schemes like those for relieving 
nomploymont among young men. That was a policy which he welcomed. If tliov 
c .re roailv desirous of doing good to the country, they should adopt more and more 
methods like that and spent less and less on Police. 

on behalf of the Government, Honble Mr . R. N. Reid, Homo Member, 
..aid that it wau nover the intention to humiliate or inflict pinpricks on a section oi 
lu. ptjpu!.!.co or on the populace at large. In tho working of these rules etfom wore 
a ways mu c to cusiiro thru they caused tho minimum of inconvenience and discomfort 
JIu opposed the motions. • 

ifr . u first motion was pressed to a division and lost by 58 against 10 vot^s 
^rn^ ln0tl0BS m ° V6d by Mr * Bafm Were lo6t witJl0ut a ^vision. The Council 


20th. MARCH The question of release of detenus on the occasion of tho Silver 
, , Cr .ation van r.used during question-time as wtdl as in course of discussion 

Counoif to-duy. Speaking on the demand. Mr SAa»« 
Bh fcharfsu ar i oy s .id Ujat it was appropriate that they should laise in connection 

■* ?'■ “ f wn £ n th S ( V ; " S V/ ,n °J persons detained without trial by the 

• • nun oi of Bengal. In the absence of detail:-, it was very difficult to ascertain 

he lOM i ument of Bengal proposed to spend on tho dotention camps and 
a the mainU-nanco of the Army in Bengal. Tho Ilonble Sir John Wood- 
A L,M tin.^ ycra-. Ho had rH rained from giving them nnv informa- 

ut u t0 vlin ^ or f Ti y T « l V n was und ' r head l. r the main- 

tuc army m Bengal. Lost year they found that he had allotted a few 
iat account. The sneaker then raised an objection. Tho speaker 
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this year in this Council because Government .of Bengal had not brought forward any 
legislative measure on this account. So far as the press was concerned, in view of 
the Act that they passed last year, there was naturally less information about them 
m the pross. But though the publicity of the grievances had ceased, the speaker 
.thought that they remained as before. Hundreds of their countrymen wore continuing 
,n detention -'Without trial. Many of thorn had been in these detention camps at least 
for five .years, giving no opportunity to vindicate their innocence beforo any court of 
law and without any hope of release in the near future. Proceeding, the speaker 
said that people had hoped that in connection with the Silver Jubilee celebrations, 

would i v re -a general amnesty, if the Government oh o 

of these detenus and other political prisoners. The Home Member’s reply to-day had 
dashed that hope to the ground. The Home Member had definitely stated ' that so far 
as the Hijli Detention Camp was concerned, it was the intention of Government not to 
release any of the persons detained there at present. The speaker would ask the 
Government to take note of the public meeting on the point. For the last few days 
When it was announced in a press message that these persons would be 
connection with the Silver Jubilee celebration . was a general appreciation of 

the possible action on the part of the Government. Jf Government had any respect 
for public feeling, the speaker thought that they should reconsider their decision and 
see if most of them, if not all, could be released on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee 
celebrations. Concluding, Air. Hoy asked the Government to take note of the demand 
that was made on the All-India Detenu Day for their release or for placing them 
beforo a properly constituted court of law for the trial. 


Speaking next, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu wanted to bring to the notice of the 
House the figures in tho budget from au accountant’s point of view. They would 
find that m this grant “Miscellaneous”, the most important head was “Miscellaneous 
and unforeseen charges” which amounted in 1033-34 to Rs. 12 lakhs and 36 thousand. 
In the last year’s budget, it exceeded 16 lakhs 38 thousand and tho revised actual 
expenditure was Id lakhs 38 thousand. In tho budget for the next Year’s biul:,oi, it 
y>as 16 lakhs 85 thousand, that is to say, the increase was by two lakfis 32 thousand. 
k means that the Government of Bengal under this beau was making an increased 
provision of about two lakhs for increased provision for detenu . 

1 he spoaker would invite tho attention of the House to repeated statements on 
behalf of the Government that tho situation had improved. If the situation had 
improved, what was the necessity, he failed to understand, for this increased provision 
of about two lakhs for Detenus. If Government said that tho situation had improved 
and if they did not anticipate any recrudescence to a large extent of the measures 
which tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was designed to deal with, then ho 
would ask tho Treasury Bench to explain tho reason for an increased provision for 
Detenus. 

Replying, the Hon’blo Mr. R. N. Reid , Home Member, said that he was afraid ’ ... 
would have to repeat the arguments that he advanced in connection with tlm police 
budget. The position, as he had said before, was no doubt hotter but. it wan not 
because that there was abandonment of terrorist aims and activities ' 
rist or had been <!i reorganised as a re ament action. > 

fact remained that terrorists were still ready to take advantage of an v opt m m nil , 
attack Government* They had proof of that not many months ago, whui four 
under-trial prisoners escaped from the Alipore Central Jail. The point that tho Homo 
Member wanted to make with reference to the i rcapo of theso prh «ncrs l’r mi prison 
was with regard to (he effect of their escape on the terrorist situation ; it imme¬ 

diately followed by renewed activity in certain terrorist articles. And that w.u ih • 
run u ji why i lent took the view that the terrorist organ h it,ion, th umb 

weakened, still existed and therefore the-, had to provide for tin ndure rtgaiiud the 
possibility of more action under the Bengal Criminal J njim-nt Act. iho\ had 

take precautions and that was the justification for the demand. 


The entire demand of Be. 19,7 hud “Misuullnacnim” v 

without « division. Ihe House ul •> imssed the entire demands of K- l.uUtO fin 
I arm tie Relief . Hs. 62,41,000 for “Com muted value of non iohh not chtuy«f to 
revenue’* an*l "Superanmu.ion ;J’. warn vs ami i onions’\ Hs. IP.AL<>0 i.m- ‘’Siutioimry 
una l rlnting Depreciation Fund—Government Presses ’. Rs j., r u FM»eiui»tuiv 

- anJ A1 ^ 24.000 W addition i!' Mp n, 

.imi pcnAonK’ Nuj t es Institution and Ks. 56,000 for “Huporanutitk u allow, ukum 
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1st, April ^ finislled dlHCllssion on budget grants at this stage adjourned till 



Bengal Electricity Duty Bill 

to-da'^^S^arabst^lS 0 ^ ^ F’ 1935 ’ , Wa t passed by the Council 
bill as reported T h« oLw n' 0nIy ? han £ e made *>Y Council in tho 

of *nnr I 10 ^^ct.Committee was that consumers using less than 15 units 

si- 1 An iiio r V" ‘ nionth (and not 12 imits as suggested in tho original bill as 

of the Rid ?h,!V?P th f w ect C ??T ittce ) %vould be "exempted from the operations 

iorl ™n„ tn fdu ^ would be six pies for each unit of energy consumed 
> or fans or l oth. The list of exemptions has been so recast 
e and accepted by the House that* it has provided V 
cii-n-Lt I ) mmes l pl ace s of public worship, burial-grounds, vessels and certain 

d ! r° n > A. new , d ? use , ha8 been added in the Vffl exemptin/lew v 
th^AconimOTc^snpply 1 ^^ 11168 dumg the first thrGl -' >' ears following the date ok whTcE 

for reoommitt S M to. mSW* 011 & fore i! i0 House ' &*, P - ****** moved 

o t '.; th - BlD a belLct Committee, Ihe recommittal motion was lost by 
vdJn'it^ 6 ^S 0U88ing the ^ Fees (Bengal Second Amendment) Bill, 1935, 

Cocht Fees and Tobacoo Rttt s 

2 nd. APRIL ~ 

A.moniliao 

a quart., * «, „„ 

» on trod round three non-official U " U ^? l 5 n on V 10 seconc * mainly 

‘'U^raMon of tho Bill, of whhhtwo w<>n f»ookuig to exclude rural areas from the 

und„ consideration wheiTtoo House^journod*^ U ’° thttd wltLdra '™' Bill was 

Bengal Tobacco Bill 

Ib’b'Wi Consideration 6 b«f wh^t^oSn^ 611 ^ 1°^° F an< - 1 had not 

rcTm 'ud round tho penalty clause of 'thf^ilftn m?’ ^estordavs discussion mainly 
'o txcdiido f r ii tlie n oneration l n ? £ nd th “ ’^-official amendment sought 
or for ulu a snuff peratl0D8 of tho bill tobacco used for tho purpose of chewing 

time < f I ho Council. diviAu wns deinmidefl L^h w ^Jf h ,0 .° k «P almost the entire 

S'topu.ita o, a 

, *£x$' I s jPSK % fe «& ss 

■ ‘ a-h i i he condition of the license. * suggc “ c ‘ 111 1ie bill) as the penalty for any 

57 wteMo tt 37. W T)ie°bnrd ( m a ‘{if, ®n' Ap t ,il ' vhcn V lu ’ • ' 

uh’wt tbi' i rnall t\,v(°r8 and raki> *1* ; Opposition speeches wa • that the Bill would 
♦lieji'ioi people. 14,86 ^ I"* 8 of which was tho only luxury of 

Ut furci the final nassnero nf iuu _ 

JUmuHlm.mtM and m <he 0 f tin- ...w i<mTf h ?hn the n °? se di8 P os ed of snvoral 

./cA*' Wo'jrUmad Finance ^B^on of thosn amendments tho Tton'bln Sir 

1,1 i.wn h'.n.cs, would * Txem„h rl f^m d « '* wbo manufactured Birrn 

H-Irt their |.v.xlu. r 0 licensed deXr • l th ? T‘ utjou jf , the Act provided they 

- «>;»-rt /-> a- v.ptel an amending motion 

avlii.h .ontuned article dutiable undei tWte l»ill l ° ,U '“ 0d ftora *•“» bohodnlc 

Hem* amount of heat. wa« imr.VvrLV • i ii , 

'bat tie hill iu. oft£d tn CoiScll Cn 6 sTd” ^ n '" J ’ b,e sir John 

::::■! ‘;s; v u * .. « &n&, 

( f • iM/fidti i.ijuu • vvo>ild I ar '' '‘ u, hul tho h uvy oxpwifiea of lho 

“*■ — '» s «wsjs xrrra-A.'TfRBS 



position of a man who evaded the license feo to that of a criminal offender. The rural 
people would suffer greatly at the hands of the excise officers. 

l)r. Narcsh Chandra &en-Gupta said that, there were some harrassiug provisions in 
the Bid which were absolutely unnecessary for a small measure like the Tobacco Licen¬ 
sing Bill. These provisions might have been avoided if the Government, accepted his 
suggestions. But Government did not do so. On the other hand Government met the 
criticisms of the opposition with petty fogging spirit. 

Mr. N. K. Basu said that from tlie very inception of the bill they had been told by 
the Hon’ble Finance Atomber that the reasons for introduction of these five unpopular 
measures at a time which was inopportune, was for the purpose of satisfying the 
members of the Legislative Assembly to whom the Finance Member of the Govern¬ 
ment had given some sort of pledge to the effect that Bengal could get half the share 
of the jute export duty if she tried in every possible way to put her house in order. 
ADart from the quostion of putting the house in order' only by taxation and by no 
other means, he would ask the Finance Alember to consider what "had happened with 
tlie Finance Bill in the Legislative Assembly now. The Finance Bill in the Legislative 
Assembly, observed Mr. Basu. had almost run its course. It would shortly bo sent to 
the Council of State. But did they over hear the Finance Member of the Government 
of India to say anything like this that Government of India would not grant half of 
the jute export duty unloss the Bengal Legislative Council accepted these taxation 
measures ? 

Replying to the debate Ilon’ble Sir John Woodhcad said that tobacco was a luxury 
article and such articles had been taxed in almost every civilised country of the 
world. It had been argued that the bill would affect evervoody in this province: but 
fie would deny that Only a very small portion of the people would be affected bv the 
operation of the bill and that a small license fee of Rs. 3 or 4 per annum would 
not result in a rise of the price of tobacco. It was very easy, said tlie Finance Mom- 
oer to come to tins House and say that this moasure would affect everybody, flow 
many vendors were there in the province? If there were one lac vendors that means 
only *5 per cent of the population w^as going to be taxed. Ho maintained the vast 
masses of the population was going to be taxed. He maintained the vast masses f 
mo population in Bengal would not know when this was imposed. (Question, Question) 

Concluding the Hon’ble Finance Member assured the House that they would in dm 
every effort to avoid undue harrassment of the people in working the Vot The House 
at this stage adjournod. 


Indian Stamp (Bengal Amend.) Bill 

. APRIL :—The Council placed tivo more taxation measures on the Statute Book 
to-day when it gave its assent to the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amomiment) Bill 
and the Bengal Amusemeuts Tax (Amendment) Bill. With the smooth passage through 
W^Tv', 0f n he IatteT ,' ha ofthe tforioui off,. 

tl } e Ooverament to keep up appearances of having done its best f. put it; 
house m order, ended the budget session of the Council which stood prorogued. 

Bengal Amusements Tax (Amend.) Bill 

rail "Inal* Th^rn? Conncil P assed » h ® Bengal Amusements Tax (Araeild- 
mont) Kill, 1935. Tlie Bill places an amusement tax on certain low-nriocd ticknU <*f 
admission which are at present exempt from the amusement tax, namely : 

ssirmLd! ,h ®, tax - ? f . ono ®nna (whioh at present applies to ticket--, ol a hni- 

i.i i 01 i ° ®* O0 ? dB eight aunas bnt does not e-.ooed 13 annas) so ( t , B „. v _ 

nblo also on tickets whose cost exceeds four annas, and 

<** of half-anna on ticket of admission whose rod 
U three annas but. which does not exceed four annas. 

Several amendments wero moved socking to exclue fom-anna tickets fiom the 
of the amusement tax which wero aU lost without a division p0 

I^.gainstaOvotos.thoCouuoU pitbsod. the Indium Stamp <TVi ,vl Afm*u«lpi> nil 

Thu Council was then prargued. 
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Nararimhaswami, Rao Sahib D. V. 
Narayanan Nambiyab, V. P. 
Nauayanaswami Pillai, Rao Baha¬ 
dur T. M. 

NATE3A Mudaliyar, Diwan Baha¬ 
dur 0. 

Obi Reddi. C. 

Palat, R. M. 

Pakmhselyam. The IIon. Rao Bahadur 

Partitasarathi Ayyanoar, c. R. 

I ATNAIE MaLIASaYO, SklMAN M. 0. 

; Auto, Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. 
Pattabairamayya, K. 

Pattaoar of Palakyaottai 
PkDDI RaJU, P. 

Poorer, B. 

1‘REMaYYA, 0. R. 

Rajaoopala Pillai, P. V. 
lor IIon. Raja of Bobbilt, (Sri Savu 
Ram akhi una Kano a 

Raja of Kallikotf. (K.vf.v 8ri Rama- 
01IANDBA MaRDA RaJA ])f.o) 

ItUA OF PaRLAIUMMIjI (S Ul ' SRT g UI 

yana L J[)i p UAND1<A ^apaiih Nara- 

Ra fan, The IIon. Mr. P T 
RaMCHaNDKa PaDAYAUIT!, P. K. 

Hawick andra Reddi, Tiie Hon Mr B 

H’MAKJriSlINA KkDOI, 

CuJ2rnY4R ’ DiWan ' Haua- 




Kamalinga Reddi, C. 

Ramamukti, Rao Sahib Pandit Gan ala 

Raman Men on, K. F. 

R AM AS W AMI AyVAK, T. S. 

Ramaswami, Mudauyar V. M. 
Rameswara Rao, G. 

RaNGANATITA MUDALIYAR, G. 

Ranganatilv Mudaliyar, M. D. T. 
Rangaswami Reddi, M. B. 
Ratnasabkapati Mudaliyar, Diwan 
x Bahadur C. S. 

Ratnayelu Thevar, P. 

Reid, Douglas Muir. 

Rukmani Lakshmipathi, Mrs. A. 

RU8SBLL, T. B. 

Sahajanandam, Swami A. S. 

Sandana Gounder, I. 

Schamnad, Khan Bahadur Mahmud. 
Scott-Rrown, W. 

Sxsha Reddi, Rao Bahadur B. P. 
Shetty, A. B. 

Simhachalam Pantulu, G. 

Siva Raj, Rao Sahib N. 
Sivasubratimanya Ayyar, K. S. 
n Smith, J.'M, 

"Soundaha Pandivn, W. P. A. 

Souter, The Hon. C. A. 

Sreshta, M. S. 

Srinivasa Ayyasgar, T. C. 

Srinivasan, Rao Bahadur R. 

Sribamulu, G. 

St axes, F. J. 

SuBAKAYAN, Dr. P. 


Subrahm any a Ciletti, Rao Sahib P. 
SUBRAHMANYA BlIATT, U. C. 

Sundara Rao Nayudu, T. 

Syed Tajuddin, Khan Sahib. 

Thanoal, P. M. 

Thomas, Daniel 
Uzielli, H. R. 

Yasudeva Pillai, Y. G. 

Vedachala Mudaliyar, 

Yenkataciiala Reddiyar, K. C. M. 
Yenkatarama Ayyar, K. R. 
Yenkatareddi Nayudu, K. 

YENUGOrAL I^AYUDU, RaO BAHADUR R. K. 
Wright, Sir William 
Yahya Ali, Khan Bahadur 
Yakub Hasan 

Zamindar of Bodinayakkanur (T. V. K. 

Kama Raja Pandia Nayakar). 
Zamindar of Chemudu (Sut Y•. richer s.\ 
Narayana Gajapati Raju). 

Zamindar of KirlamPudi (Sri 
Raja Ravu Ramkrishna Ranga 
Rao 

Zamindar of Mirzapuram (Mirza- 
puram Raja alias Venkatara- 
mayya Appa Rao). 

Krishnaswami Ayyar, Rao Baha¬ 
dur K. V 

Erlam Smith, W. 

Javad Hussain, Khan Bahadur 
subbiah Nayudu, Rao Bahadur R. 


Proceedings of the Council 

January Session—Madraa— 21st. to 30th. January 1935 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, the Governor of Madras delivered an. important speech 
opening the January Session of the Madras Legislative Council at Madras on the 2 ut 
January 1935. Commenting upon the ‘great changes’ that are impending in the future 
government of the presidency and alluding to some criticism made in various quarters 
concerning the proposed reforms, he observed that his remarks were, of course, subject to 
ihe passage of a legislation on the lines of the report of the Joint Parliaments!v Coiumirr^e 
b\ the Imperial Parliament. The Governor said : ‘In the first place T would point 
out. that in presidencies and provinces full self-governmont is to be granted. In fntur. 
an dopiu’tments will be presided over by Ministers answerable to the logisl/c i o :i u,j 
coupon ribility for tlie mainteuauce of law and order and raising taxation and di.-dii i- 
tiou of revenue will be placed upon their shoulders. Indeed, in the provin nil held 
mil self-government to which Induuis have so long aspired, will now b attmnod bv 
them. It has boon argued that apeei .l powers and safeguards, placed in the hands of 
Governors, have negatived the grant of responsible government. I hnv.* no l.r^t.dd .; 
m saying that this id*^i comes from a complete mis-reading of the propo ,uN \* \ 
111 ! n y spooch at the St Andrews day dinner, in every constitution there t 
um.av; Le numc ultimate power that can come to the reii’cuu, if the affairs of 
25 
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impossible. Safeguards will only come into play if matters are going radically 
i ,VJCi tha : 1S ? C0ntin o enc y which in Madras at any rate is not to be expected. 
!l i -p 1 connection * would urge hon. members to consider the constitutional history 
ot England. If ‘ho legal powers of the crown were to be set out on paper in tho 
i°rm oi a Bill they would appear to be of most formidable dimensions and from a 
perusal of diem it might well appear to any one, unacquainted with acts, that there 
v»as no real responsible government in "Great Britain. Indeed, the powers of the 
U'OWii have never been repealed. They have merely fallen into abeyance through 
long disease, but that does not at all mean to say that if need for them wore ever 
tv arise, they could not be used again. It is more unlikely that such occasion will 
ever arise m England, but the powers are there in reserve to tide over some 
supreme crisis m the nation’s affairs. I would also point out that the change from 
autocratic to democratic government did not come quickly, but took a considerable 
..oviod to accomplish and in the present conditions of India, there are very fow who 
would not admit that some safeguards are necessary. Continuing, tho Governor said 
that murect election to the centre was the only possible method for a sub-continent 
of the sizo and diversity of India and that a bicameral legislature was nec( 3 ssarv to 
the constitution function fully. Finally, tho Governor observed it was 

t-oiug said bv persons that the various pledges given in the past concerning the even¬ 
tual grant of full responsible government for India had been allowed to lapse He 
kue v no institution whatever for this view. ‘The British people do not likely break 

u he quoted a nassage from Mr. Baldwin’s speech in 
^ n i i f C(J . mmon %^ a December 12. The Government stood by all the pledges 
kl \? n - They made no distinction between pledges, but stood by all of 
enc ? said: I do not think that sufficient attention has so far been 
t0 hlj in 1 ho P e quotation will finally destroy the idoa 

. ;>i appears to have gained some currency that there is any intention on the nart 
vf lus Map sty s Govormnent to go behind any pledge.’ ^ 

Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation (Amend.) Bill 

r,f.. 3r l JANUA ry % 67 votes against 21 the Council turned down to-day Mr. 

•nuratinn irt "icm “i?** 011 /that the Bill further to amend the Madras Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act, 19dl, be referred to a select committee. A motion by Mr. Abdul Han,id 
A/iun fur u.'iK'.'lcration of the same measure was also lost by 60 votes against 18. Tho 

ihToovJZJn, , ;Z'^°Z r,ime " t \ °PP° sin «f the “Otion for con in, said that 

I - ^ S t . now accept a measure which would cut down the resources 

,'Ver K2l-ikh® ne Th^ U1 ??U°rf to tl loc 1 a , 1 11 boards , ^ ♦!» measure were accepted would 
!’ u Ks - d ! ,lkh *: Ihn object of tho Bill was to minimize tlio difficulty experienced 

Vn °am) m , SS , m ;‘ ttf r °/ gwteriy tax for seats reserved in 

Jh® an t conductors of vehicles, and the Bill sought that the terminal tax on 

toesa two seats should bo done away with. 

Madras Public Li dr aries (Amend.) Bill 

■J be oa A be Madras P» blic Libraries Bill, as amended by the Select com- 

■ii L , .a, adjourned sitie die, Mr. Ahmed, tho author of the Bill himself movW 

MttHion nM ' n 16 ftU ,hat "° usefal P ur l K)S0 could be served by continuing the dis- 


Other Non-official Bills 

u r B ' u - s -;'ho Madras Debt Conciliation Bill , tlio Moslem 

imho referred to s.-v.-t oommittee. T v 0 similar o Madras 

An lament Bill and the Had, a* City Beggars ill/were Kneed ^ 

Remission of Land Revenue 1 * 

*!-- J 0 a amende, was carried by 57 votes against 25. v * 1 10 Wfts 


a «■*«»•«. obsorve!f sx ssasraf ^ * 

° f ,n th “ O h amounting to R 3 , 71 , 3 e,«» wd no Vv^nunt 

wt * P 10 ' 1 ^ paralyse the whole maclnneiy of th ( J >vor,UBent 


lo..L of revenue in 
0“ ild woopt imlow 
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Earlier in the day the Justice party met informally and decided to support the 
resolution but gave freedom to members of the depressed classes'who were members 
of tho party to vote as they liked. 

Relief of Unemployment 


Mr A Tatrsa Mudaliara 1 resolution recommending the Government to set apart at 
least one lakh of rupees for unemployment relief in tlio city and the mofussfl from 
provincial revenues was under discussion when the Council rose. 


25th. JANUARY Mr. Nat.'aa Aftidaliar's resolution was carried without a division 
with tho amendment that steps be taken to relieve unemployment in the presidency. The 
Homo Member made a most sympathetic reply remarking that none would be happier 
than tho Government to do wliat they could to relieve unemployment. He recounted the* 
schemes the Government had launched which would to a great extent relieve unem¬ 
ployment, specially among tho uneducated. Tho speakers drew the Government’s 
attention to the acute state of distress among the unemployed and suggested to the 
Government that tho Government should embark on schemes of public utility. One 
member suggested a conference between the Government, millowners and the trade 
union to enable them to tlud employment for more workers. 

Hindu Religious Endowments (Amend.) Bill 

The Council passed a non-official Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Religious Endow¬ 
ments Act of 1926, empowering tho Government in suitable cases to notify certain 
temples and place them under special management to ensure their smooth ana efficient 
administration. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 

2Bth. JANUARY :—In the Counoil to-day, Mr. C. A. s outer , Revenue Member, moved 
that the report of tho J. P. C. on Indian roforms be taken for consideration. In d-iing 
so, ho explained the attitudo the Government had decided to adopt towards the debate. 
In the first ulaco the Secretary of State had requested that the entire proceedinr., 
after the debate should be transmitted to London as early as possible by Air Mail. 
The Government did not propose to take part in any division which might occur in 
the oourso of the debate but any official member might,° if he thought necessary as 
occasion arose, participate in the debate. He proposed, being in charge of tho resolu¬ 
tion, to sum up briefly. 

The President then announced that the amondment of Dr. Subbaroyan, loader of the 
Opposition, be taken up first. 

I)r. Subbar O', an moved ihat the following be added to tho official motion •‘This 
Council is constrained after a full and earnest consideration of tho whole question to 
record its opinion that tho schomo of the Joint Select Committee does not satisfy 
tho aspirations of the people of this country and is unacceptable and it is better to 
remain and struggle under tho oxistiug constitution, defective though it be, than to 
be saddled with tno constitution proposed under the report.” 

In the course of a lengthy speech Dr. Subbavoyan said : tt l am sure tho honourable 
members who represent British interests in this House will realise that if thov do not 
join us to-day in asking from Great Britain a more satisfactory constitution than tno 
one propounded in the report of the Joint Select Committee a time will come when 
thov might have to forget tho existence of this country altogether, i am sure again 
that they will agree with mo when I say that neither I nor they desire the time 
when the feelings between India and England would be such that it would be impossi¬ 
ble for Indians and Europeans to live in this country as peaceful citizens.*' Ho foil 
8Qro if Great Briuriu treated India in a generous way in the matter of the present 
constitution, no time would come when talks of separation would aruo, but ji roalh 
Indians were not. treated in a generous manner the movement for separation woull grow 
only strungor. Dr. BubbaroyaD maintained that the Committee’s proposals did nci imp! on nr 
tne pledge given in tho Irwin-Gandbi Pact of 1931. I id that ho for oiu* 

did not dispute tho communal ‘award’ but he would ask his Majesty's <M>v< rn aop f 
to giv.j India a constitution which wouii bo acceptable and which would confer p, vtioal 
autonomy on the country. He was willing to 


£raufc that in tho matter of 

nje ?w : acceptance of tho resolution, tho deficit in the pro ; nt finam in! voarV 

^oi <ing for i;bo year 193*1 and 1935 would become two uud a half orortis j»d ! tb ■ * losim: 
uaitnye would bo trivet ted which at the and of the current year was o^ive-iAl to have 
a >alttncc of R$. 215 lakhs to an overdraft of Rs. 33 lakhs. 
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^ nd ‘ a was, Perhaps not in a position to undertake responsibility 
rovernmont^tho 656 V ' hy s,loul i not the Mure legislature be allowed to carry on the 
hXn F? C0 Tl r i y . untrammelled by numerous safeguards. If the now cons? 

intoHigentsia t^dav’fldf^h J* was b ® cau . se tllc masses of India as represented by tho 
if the people hM a SJ iiltefrSg aCCeptable to them could be evolve/only 

movill g the amendment standing in liis name and ei"ht 
marked that On-‘f P Pt 'p ? th i° P r0 P°' s f 1 , constitution with certain modifications, re- 
andit^^.tar J ‘ R , 9' marked a great advance over the existing ono 

rip ' w °rked with goodwill and earuestness. He, however, urgfd his 
of kVlndiTO® 8 ?* ^ ordor *° remo J e al1 apprehensions, to include in the preamble 
- i- Mif v nc p fin -^ st S T eut ^ at thu “Ornate aim of the constitutional pro® 

coni'iusions d fbil- aS tP 0min n 0n i? ta ? ls ' T1 ‘? amendment., while accepting tho committee’s 
re“rrff ?W f < ,aer ? should be Provincial autonomy and an -all-India Fedoratton 
*'ni c 1 , , Jnf f ^!l°“kT( Pr0TI ¥ tile White Paper proposals the Report further restricts 
provinces i ^ *. wh m C ., h Wl11 be , transferred to the Indian people both in the 

£k 2 ss& SS 

he achieved within* . reasoniWn L« P «.« “ government with Dominion Status to 

ffihriMif* ■”?«* would be unacceptable, that tho 

mM m 

nation are totally unacceptable. g ds in regard to oominoroial discrimi- 

■*"' S^ESSSiSE* tancs 


sotuo means 


-% ^■c'aaafSHr w*?* 

•« Majesty co '”:!y and therefwToJS 


for 
an'l 

it Ssa SrsttmoE 1 SarvES* « jams 


20th. JANUARY Mr. Sivaraj, c'»ntirminirc' hi n 
that Mahatma Gandhi bad advised the Congn■:* iSmbe,? 
a c-iu.-s not o;.f the Temple Entry Bill ,* tho Assonibl 

?bn-3h A aUltUdU - H# k hiH ftction thc ™ 

Mr. whta (Indian Christian) movod an amendraont 


ccuh on his amendment, suid 
m the Assembly not to take 
y> a: ‘d Mr. Sivaraj, regretted 
vas u hreaoh of promise and 


oil. on* asking his MaieeG 


ernment through th 


..If,, * . I. , r.—* J *' vvMiiumom turuuKll IQt) \ 

to , , 1 ,'! r' ! , r '*? ,ut,0 » P'!r (1 b y the local legislature that 
to Indian Ln stums m Mielrut, legislature be in roastd 
U \r")" v J’.V tho arm, number. 

Mr. /' T.uly loader oi tho Ear mean gjroni) said thi- 

,n tli,v { C -'V^r. h.jd ,t! 

1 ’ l,r ' ' policy vliieh lead n-where ojco.pt perhaps to 

*7 to,‘wSH ^r 0 ’ t,U! rranchiJe &mm!IU 
a i ,or - lh °y saw in this report evideoot 
u * lru for progress on proper Inn/, Now in fullness of'f 


UmdinK »a liis name and two 
ovurnment of India to give 
the number of Boats assigned 
by hvo, the total number of 


uon-offioial Britons domiciled 

:, ,T B a r O f;p.°^ d .to ill-defined 
Minos..in this spirit tho.y woh 

- V 0iA ij *a? ' l ‘^° noe 

• . ;? e Govern numt'B 

m ' wheu the J F. C. Import 
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embodying the final results of all these years of patient -research and enquiry appear¬ 
ed, recognized bodies of non-official Britons in India lost no time in giving it gen¬ 
erally their approval and blessings. Continuing, Mr. Birley said that in any case 
whether it was palatable or nauseous it had to be acknowledged that the British 
Parliament had the solo right to decide the nature of the future constitution of India. 
Referring to commercial safeguards he said these safeguards had been framed in the 
common interest of India and Britain. We have asked for the continuance of our 
rights to live and work in peaceful amity with our neighbours in the proposals of the 
committee which purports to give us anything more than these.’ 

AJaulana Yakub Hasan, leader of the Moslem group, said that retrograde and 
disappointing though the White Paper was it was more liberal than the J. P. C. Re¬ 
port. The scheme required substantial modifications to secure the goodwill for working 
it in a peaceful atmosphere. 

India owed a debt of gratitude to the fortitude, courage and sincere devotion to the 
cause of India’s progress of the far-seeing statesman, Sir Samuel Hoare, said Mr A. P. 

Pa ti o speaking on the J. P. C. Report. The National Government was able to keep 
the ship steady on its keel despito very stormy weather and rough onslaughts of 
the die-hards in England and the extremists in India. Continuing, the speaker said 
he would not bo surprised that tho Congress party itself would undertake to work 
the new constitution. lie referred to the failures of the Nehru Report and the AU- 
parties’ Conferences and asked if it was possible to produce an agreed 
constitution which alone in his opinion would be acceptable to the country. 
fc>ir A.. P. Patro considered the omission of the phrase ‘Dominion Status' in the report 
as an error when it included the Royal Proclamation and the Instrument of Instructions 
to tlie Viceroy. Paying a high tribute to Lord Willingdon whom the speaker describes! 

friend, Sir A. P. Patro said that his based on long and distin¬ 

guished experience, sound statesmanship and love of country was most valuable to the 
people. Concluding, lie said practical service and the su 1 working of tho scheme 

was tho surest way for the attainment of India’s political goal—the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

Air. Kulifullah , Muslim member, said that second chambers were absolutely nwos- 
sary and ho wanted a statutory provision for communal representation Loth "in tho 
legislature and the services. All talk of nationalism till communal did vore 

settled would bo talk in the mid air and ho blamed the Congress for not tackling tho 
communal question. 

Tho Kajab of Kali hot*, a Round Tabler, said that sec ond chambers in Madras wore 
absolutely necessary. The debate was then adjourned. 

30th. JANUARY : —The Council to-day adopted the Government resolution agreeing 
to consider the Joint Parliamentary Committee's report and rejected the amendment sub¬ 
mitted by Dr. P. Xubbaroyan, leader of the Opposition, that the report was unaooept- 
able and the people of India considered it preferable to “struggle under tho existing 
Constitution, defective though it be.” 

The Council also adopted au amendment moved by tho depressed classes’ represen¬ 
tative urging tho Ooverumeut not to operate in this presidency tho Communal Award 
as amended by the Poona 1 act, and an amendment by an Indian Christian member 
that more seats should be allotted to his community in the Legislative Council. 

Sir Kurma Laid;. Law Member, though emphasizing that he was speaking on his 
own responsibility and not on behalf of the Government, said the occasion was too 
momentous for him to sit silent. If Dominion Status could not bo granted now it 
ought to be possiblo to make it India’s goal. Ho did not objoot to the ploa for direct 
c notion, for ne felt that direct election had an advantage in that it would furnish tho 
best education to illiterate and ignorant voters in this country. In struggling for India’s 
freodom the younger generation should not forget what had Happened in tho past. 

To those who complain**! that India has not been treated us fairly as South Africa, 
t .m't h ur Australia, Sir Kurma would reply that there was no analogs between India 
and tbore Dominions. They had no Hindu-Moslem problem nor a system by which 
communities were treated as untouchables. India must not claim equality with those 
Uomiuious. Further, Indians had not yet. produced an agreed Constitution. Would 
Moslems give up the Comm oal Award or the Hindu Mahu&ahha agree to a lar**" 
wPi 1 8f?a ^ * u s givou to Mj ("pressed d.'isrc, 

nut waa the good of talking about agreed itutions when they had west .’ ' V 

voars mi attempt;? An all - parties •.oufeivuoo had K-co held oidy to be di ived in 
u - cr sluuno. The Council at this stage adjourned till tho 20th February. 
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Financial Statement for 1935-36 


i i c mine ^relenting the budget for tho next 'year which; as anticipated 

vt-u- in<S finoin J i , ie } inanc ? Member, Sir Bopetoun Stnlers observed-.: “Political^ the 
jL t v -->• liivQ laS b T 1U rf bls P roy i nce free from disturbing agitations, which in 
C oKart? of Tndia 0 ^ affe - ct ? d >, to and economic detriment, ti c 

i^' A is indeed a matter for congratulation that those, who so 

at form la i t J rif methods of non-co-operation and civil disobedience, have 

to Indiaandi Z . ° SOe tl ‘? u ' mistake, and, one may hope, to realise the disservice 
rr ‘ f df * v ^cement winch recourse to such methods involved.” 

+ *w?Fiw?.i ii® budget estimates .for the coming year the Finance Member poi? 

account of 
this 


dituro ofiffii04 iSh? KZ: L U V UM * uuu S et only, revenue of 1MXW lakhs aiDd expen- 
betterment in reveSi’of If’ , w,th - the . revised estimate of 1934-35, 

•™»fe. Sdbi”?srsffl? STJ ,r 4SS c ®.s“rs?«*** 


rtuWJiftSSB 

sfiKSSfSR |Wi ts&H 

connection ho oseiwed that ?^ n8 t unforeseen expenditure. In 

uoeervea tlmt l£ ttl0 postponed land revenue in some districts 


this 


n.-awisflat 


General Discussion or Budget 

l om^r^t' fhn B ^.l R 7/r Dar - ing g6 r neral discur -'00 of the budget to-day, Sir A P Patro 


jj . l t , u uuupicu nere aiso. 

1 uroL b !^ia? f . ? jUro PW f7 0U P- congratulated the Finance Member on a 

2WJ±ST!^^ ud S5 t .ff d - to .the manner in which he l£i carried 


f.ut, tho financial\»oiiov nf V,— niZZ W, T . Ult? ,manner m wmon lie had carried 

drew ra:on to P tl!e ^ac? t£t SXlX flve P** Tiie ■£*£ 

drponded on airrir-ulturo unH T iv i r? ^ a . C3roro6 of expected revenue 

*** 

“* * settle ,£ r J J!ildent * he adjournment, motion of tho Member from 

u ., ul ie- rUlemerit onerations m .v..i...... i m 


f W,em 1o .feWth^ • iV ", f‘^ UUinT * ine adjournment motion of tho Member from 

i*olv districts wu lo i 40 Afntn/ (> P ei ^, 1 ons in ceitain parts of Salem and Trichino- 
•u ", 'X 4- ‘l rnnnt^n Is, °» « ltber side. Tho President giving Ws 

*' " ua • J m ,1D tho «mtus quo’, by voting against the motion.” g 


(ippoiiition ^'hvi'tA^Gov«mr«Qni n f 0J1 the budget to-day, Dr. Subbari.yan., Leader of th«- 
•lu.M.r.aing’ 30 a l one third per ctrn^lanTrovonue WsS. 1>a88Cd by 0,8 ConnoU 


Th« rv.iu 1 r* ^'I'.iana revenue remissions. 

done wolf to’fol'iow the Pimial? r'r V' 1 plight and !he Madras Governme 
.W, loud u> this respect 

home 


3nt would have 
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/ogulatc 
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vixi|f 
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__ ,, -- - —vviu.uukwib lukirj in mis resin 
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Up thi 

the 


/i A, /" b '‘ r • Suid . budget''expenditure 

i uie >\irioo. Adodiuito nrrivi^it.n lu.v o.l/U-i i_ 
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Ade-HUito provision, he lidded,' Vad"boon rna-h 
imploymout w-nild bu rcliovo.1 to a largo extent 
-r capital expenditure on several ondu-taku,™ 
sled by Homo speakers, w» going on but b it 
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mak. >35 ] VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 

The Revenue Member , referring to budget criticism, defended the rcvenuo system of 
the province which, he said, was reasonable and suitable to the country. Referring 
to the resolution passed by the Council demanding laud revenue remissions, he said 
that special remissions had been granted during the last three years and no responsi¬ 
ble Government would grant such a largo percentage of remission as had been demand¬ 
ed in tho resolutions. . . 

The Home Member was glad that polico administration had not been criticized 
Referring to the establishment of Rescue Homes, in connexion with the enforcement 
of tho Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, ho said that even the available rescue 
homes in the city were not mado use of, only two girls haying been brought there. 

The Bktucation Minister , defending Government’s educational policy, said the now 
provisions of the Elementary Education Amendment Act would not scare away student* 
as was feared by some members and added that criticism on that account was unjusti¬ 
fiable. He hoped that cottage-industry products would find an easier market now than 
they had formerly enjoyed. The Council at this stago adjourned till the 9th. March. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

9th. MARCH:—The Council resumed its sitting to-day when voting^on demands 
f^r grants were taken up. The Revenue Member moved a grant of Rs. 17,27.300 under 
the head ‘Land Revenue* (reserved). 

Mr. Rumalingam Chetty , deputy leader of the Opposition, moved that Rs. 37,600 
•for pay and establishments be omitted with a view to asserting the right of the 
t Council to withhold grants until grievances were redressed. The speaker strongly 
protested against the refusal of the Government, to give adequate remission in land 
revenue and describing the conditions of agriculturists as deplorable, particularly in 
tho Ceded districts and Malabar, and appealed to the Government to reduce the scale 
of officers’ salary and grant immediate substantial relief to the ryots. 

Mr. Ramalingam’s cut motion in the land revenue demand was defeated by 54 
votes to 31. 

Tho Revenue Member, replying, said that the Government was doing its utmost to 
alleviate distress in tho famine affected areas in the Ceded districts. 

The Council voted the Land Revenue and Excise demands in full, a cut motion to 
criticize the Government’s excise policy being rejected. 

The Excise Minister, replying, observed that the problem of total prohibition could 
not be solved until the question of finding other sources of revenue was explored. 

1 1th. MARCH :—The Law Member moved for a grant of Rs. 32,47,000 under the 
head ‘Forest 7 . Ono member moved a token cut and complained that the Government 
were not exploiting the forest to the fullest extent, making them more remunerative. 
Ho further complained that the administration of the forest was top-heavy and urged 
reduction in the establishment. The Law Member refuted the charge*. The cut was 
withdrawn and the grant was made fully. 

. 12th. MARCH After question time today, Dr. Snbbaroyan y loader of tho Opr 
•iition, moved that ‘the Ministers have lost the confidence of this House.Tho President 
held that tbo motion was in order and asked the members who wore iu~ favour of tlio 
motion to stand up in their seats. The required number having stood up, tbo President 
» fixed March 14 for the discussion of the motion. 

Allegations of corruption in the Registration Department were mado bv some mem¬ 
bers to-day by means of a token cut motion w T h«ui the Minister for 'Dev loumrnt 
moved for a grant of Rs. 29,31,000 under the head “Registration” (Traorfmred) Tho 
Minister, replying, said he was aware of corruption in “the Registration Department 
us thore was corruption in every walk of life. He said that the public were i) bn 
maraed for encouraging corruption by offering bribes to the poorly-paid servants of 
‘be department. He had drawn the atteution of the head of tho department \o the 
matter who was doing his best to stop the evil praotice. The Minister add< d that ho 
would ouoe again draw that official’s atteution to it. 

The entire grant was voted. 

Tho House also voted without a cut the demand 93,09 ) mad bv tho 

revenue Member under the head “Irrigation” (excluding the Cauvery Mettur prop* t • 

No Confidence In Minialry 

,ii,,MARCH :—The no-confidouee motion in the Ministry, which came up for 

u-tuoii on tho next day, mado the discussion for the demand for n grant of 
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very lively in the Council 

and he very much objected'^to^is ha practiL G °^ThTpTOe^ure P ^^ 0 ® C ‘M whip 

Madras Legislative GpuncU. He addelthat 

respect of a particular motion (moaning the 


Q vv, vw, I-AW UUUV^U lliU l U.IO 

-cd members to vote in a particular \$-ay in resi _ 

that >. 1. himself" seen a nominated member 


weeping because of the way lie was treated bv the official Tib L,r^w"onLi 

of the Opposition and the leader of ti DemoSaticbSSy h2 

drawn the attention of, the Governor through His private secretary to tlm matter 7 d 

... R m nafl . loader of the Justice Democratic party, said that Mr Madhn 

Sudhan Ihangal, a nominated member belonging to hi-, partv told him tbit Mr 
tec0 F Bl ' own - official whip, induced him 'to vote in favour of the Government to-morrow 
on the no-confidence motion. Mr. Menon read a letter he wrote to the Governor's 
private secretary in which he stated what -Mr. Madhn Sudhan Thtm-al had told hfm 

$ p, jhi&s stks iw^ 

»ij;o>“=r5s. ^ 

meSr^f Ungley meant * as atl insinuation against any 

' Mr. Langl-v .—Could Mr. Raman Mcnon show that no member on anv side has 
from S U0 4fen m beSies ° f ' V> * matters worse ' Withdraw,* withdraw 

of that &d.‘Hewill SJ'iSffWrtSiJl nicmbor ls not entit,ed to make a ~k 
Mr. La?igley withdrew the remark 

' whio’bskXwh v ^.a Hoa ? e d defending the appointment of the official 

u \ T , , 7r> T ”° Government should not have a whip when all other nartias in tlie 

FiHFc; vj ^ 

powers t., Fui.port ’ thj* ciufo That^^aa Mxxurir ? aild wa * to employ its 
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lie said that it would not bring in the millentum, but on the other hand would put 
back the clock of progress not by 10 but by 100 years. 

Mr. Ramon Menon , leader of the Justice Democratic party, seconding the motion, 
criticised the policy of the Ministry with particular reference to the administration of 
the local boards and municipalities. 

Mr. Yahia Ali (Justice) opposing the motion said that the no-confidence motion 
was a weapon to be used in extraordinary cases and only when the Opposition was 
in a position to carry ou the administration. The speaker defended the policy of 
tho Ministry, refuting the allegations. 

Mr. C\ Basudev "(nominated member representing labour interests who rosignod 
from tho Justice party) said that lie seceded as he had not enough scope for work for 
the interests he represented. lie spoke neither in favour nor against the motion and 
his criticism and praise of the Ministry were rather evenly balanced. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan said that the results of the recent elections to the Assembly 
and bye-elections to the local legislature showed that tho country had lost confidence 
in the justice party. 

Mr. Abdul Hamui Khan characterised the Ministers as tools in the hands of the 
reserved half and that was why the Government used repressive measures daring tho 
civil disobedience days, li crifcii iscd their voting against; the resolution in the 
asking for land revenue remission. 

Sir a.P. Patro, opposing the motion, said that the Justice party believed in the 
g-vidual realisation of Swaraj by peaceful means and stood for full provincial autonomy 
and Federation at the centre. 

Kumararaja AJutfua Chettier , supporting tho motion, referred to the allegations of 
undue influence being brought to bear on members in canvassing votes for the propo¬ 
sition and said that tho result of voting would show who used influence. 

Mr. Rang ana tha Muialiar , ex-Minister, opposed the motion observing that his own 
Ministry (of which Dr. Subbaroyan was the chief) was guilty of the same offences in 
matters municipal as tho present ministry was charged with. 

The Rajah of Bobbin , Chief Minister, said that Dr. Subbaroyan’s party was irvom- 
petent to criticize the Justice party which was the nly constitutional party function¬ 
ing in this province. Referring to the allegations ' of the demoralisation of tho 
Justice party, the Chief Minister said that when he assumed office, there was a oertain 
sign of demoralisation and during the last two years, it was Ins business H carry ou 
purification in tho party. 

Dr. tiubbaroyan, replying, said that in all constitutional Governments there was 
room only for two parties, and if there were more to-day, it was becauso want of 
policy and principles, between parties. Ho hoped that during tho next lections it 

. I m JI- < V 

The motion was defeated by 42 votes to 80. 

15th. MARCH -Tn the Council to-day Mr. T. M. Ramastcami lycr moved au 
adjournment motion to discuss the necessity for the issue of immediate orders post¬ 
poning to an appropriate date the collection of the revenue instalments in March and 
April iu view of the fact that tho Tariff Amending Bill was now pending in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Revenue Member said that ho would issue ord ? s to all 
District Collectors to postpone the • Election of tho instalment to tho last possible date in 
March. Mr. dyer then withdrew his motion. 

The House voted the entire grant of Rs. 7,38,500 under the head Legislative 
Bodies—Reserved. Token cut motions urging upon the Government tho need tor pro¬ 
viding housing accommodation to member, ortho House and raising the travelling allow¬ 
ance and also tho desirability of addresing the Accountant-General to notion juvmoi 1 
of tho allowance to members without pre-audit were withdrawn after tho Finance 
Member’s reply. 

When a demand for Rs. 2,30,71,100 was made by tho Rarrmw Afctnbrr under Hie 
hondft Secretariat and Hoad quarters Establishment, District Administrations and 
MiBueUaneous—Reserved, representatives of the minority communities oomphtincj of 
the inadequate representation of their communities in the Secretariat establishment,/ 
‘ally in tho higher offices. Discussion on tho demand was not over whou the 
House rose. 

. ISth. MARCH In ii to- lay Ditcan A. Avpadurai Pi 

iiioi whip of tho Justice L an adjournment of tho lie 
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.utectiori proposed to be given by the Tariff Amendment Bill 
ldia against the importation of foreign rice into the Presidency. 

<•1 « P the President to explain the urgency of the matter, the mover said 

ja. the proposed measure bemg on the anvil of the Assembly the present was an 
oppoitunit^ to impress on the Government of India the inadequacy of the protection. 

n cader y ie House said that the matter was entirely within the cognizance 
oi tly jovernment of India and the Assembly, and in his opinion it was beyond the 
pui view of ^he Council. If a certain piece of legislation was about to be introduced 
in the Assembly and if the purpose of the motion was to attack the Government of 
do m / 19 ^ ro P cr ,?ourse was to move the Madras representatives in the Assembly to 

Tim President said that since it was not meant as a censure there was no harm 
m having a discussion. He fixed 4 p. m. for the purpose when after a debate the motion 
was carried without a division. 


-c.0th. MARCH grant of Rs. 1,54.15,200 was made by the Council to-day for the 
the budget head police (Reserved). * 

Speeches were made complimenting the police administration in the province. 

. y criticism coming from a member from south Kauara who complained of corruption 
in the department. Ihe Home Member , replying, said that every endeavour would 
kc yaado *° down corruption ruthlessly whenever it was found. 

current police expenditure, he added, was Rs. 25 lakhs less than what it was 
uve years ago. Provision had been made in the present budget for the creation of a 
Wate Intelligence Department in each of the thirteen districts. This would facilitate 
the detection and prevention of crime. The demand was voted without a out 

The educational policy of the Government was subjected to a good deal of - iitieisui 
Ali.jii the Munster for Education made a demand for a grant of Rs. 1,80,97.200 under 
the head Education (Transferred). Members complained of inadequacy of arrangements 
nod a Xd V,Bl011 ° f elementry edllcati0I b said that physical education was sorely 

iu..t ' i frequent ohangos of text books was also criticized. This policy, it was 

i JJ3 ' J,!ae blci authors and publishers and involved a good deal or expenditure 
*'V Hie parents and guardians of students 1 

Tl»v nccc.j--.ity ul reconsidering the scale of school teacher*’ salaries was also urged. 
Iho demand was still under consideration when the Houro rose for the day 

ij, V 1E U "'"\ t!, V ? | H Tu v r ' lt a r,,r thft r * w Member’* demand of 
" • under the budget hea l Blootnoitv (Rosorvr l) 

Ucplvmg, to a general demand for more electricity schemes throughout the Prosi- 
l y . nb 0 t ttrtd t that It won the policy of tho Government to extend 

rod business proposition. 

More be House was adjourned yesterday, the President read a message from his 
Kxu ( ihe Gosernor returning portions of the Madras Estates Land Act Second 

Amendment Hill for reconsideration. Representations had been made to His Excellency 

ten 11 ; tHain * ho f onnor uskin E him not to give his assent to the 

Hill un.l the latter requesting him to do so. 

. , ^ J il' >ate 00 1 ° “ oman 5 1 for a ,K>*‘n* of lis. 19,47,300 under tho head JaiL 

; J i ler “. member urged repeal of tho Moplah Outrages Act. w Idle several 
'. her members reierred to the inadequacy of tho facilities given to visitors in jails 

V 1 **, a11 nae “ ,K,rs of tho Council should be raado ex-offich, 
i.. moor* of tho Jail visitors Committee. 

Tbo Law Member, replying, said that the Government would he glad to appoint as 
■ Ijdojs 0 jails such numbers of tho House as were willing to serve®in that capacity 
ted without a cut. A demand for a grant of Rs. 84.00,200 u 
hi head Administration of Justice (Reserved) was also voted in its entirety. 

Replying to tho • omplaint of Moslem members during tho debate on this demand 
im M/iems ilid not Imd apace on the Court Ranch, the Law Member said 

lill.'./odrt^odgmf wnt,r0 y ln ,ho ll!Ulc,s of tho Oovern01 ' who male appointments ol 


2J*t. MMtCH : Tie Council to-day voted ill full tlie demand for Rs. 6,81500 fo- 

A >uKb notiocs ° f ,,ight ° ut motions had bQ ™ 

*“ ““ ®’ 17 < 400 for Ku,iof Sanitation 


misTfy 
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Replying to the criticism of the Government’s educational policy, the Ministar for 
Education announced that the Government had withdrawn the order, cancelling the 
half-fee concession to students belonging to the Moslem and backward communities, as 
a result of representations made. 

Referring to the protest against frequent changes in text books* tho Minister said 
that the Government had quite recently issued an order, directing that text books be 
changed only once in fivo years. A revision of tho scale of pay of teachers, he aided, 
would receive the Government’s careful consideration. Though an adequate amoun; 
was not provided for elementary education in the current budget, he assured the 
House that no effort would be lacking on the part of the Government to find more 
money for this purpose. 

22nd. MARCH The Council to-day voted the demand for grant of a further sum 
not exceeding Rs. 10,20,000 under the head Electricity (reserved), towards tho Mottur 
hydro-electric scheme. 

The scheme provides for the construction of a power house with four generating 
units and a transmission lino. Tho system, which will serve the districts of Salem, 
North Arcot, Trichinopoly and Tanjore, may eventually be extended to Madras and its 
vicinity. It. is proposed to start construction in April next. 

The House also voted Rs. 1,437,000 under the head ‘Irrigation’ (excluding the 
Cauvery Mettur t jjeetj. This sum provides for special accelerated .and widespread 
programmo of L movements to minor irrigation works in the Presidency undertaken 
in view of the present economic depression and consequent unemployment among the 
rural population. 

Tho Law Member , replying to a question, said that Sirdar Abdul Rahman, of 
Afghanistan, was a State "prisoner, kept in Conoor, and that he was sanctioned a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 450. Representations rcceivod from him for increasing his 
allowance, etc., had boon forwarded to tho Government of India, as tho Local Govern¬ 
ment of India were merely agents of the.Central Government. 


AnimuviDA “Grievance” 


After question rinn* Mr. Tfojw/tv, Labour loprwenttttiYO, sought leave to move an 
‘‘djourmnont Of tho hunim , Of tho Houho to '’onuidor tho “iucrea.Mng holing in tin 

country about tJm inf irmity of person mid property of Vdidravidtt, i\h evidenced by 

the entirely unprovoked and brutal attack by a caste Hindu village headman of tho 
bmrai in Arkenam Tuluk on an innocent Adidravidn worker and his wife on IMwimn 

J3, booanRo ho walked through tho ftlruutH of (ho village holding un umbrella, and othor 

r< X? nt ms ^ mce8 °f tho kind”. 

The President declined to grant leave on the ground that the matter did uot assume 
•largo and serious proportion and no specific instances were mentioned rogaiding 
other cases referred to. 


Rurax Water Supri>s 

23rd. MARCH .—The need for adequate water supply in rural areas wa* urged 
r * c : Basndeb) labour representative, in tho Council to-day by a out motiun “n the 
Chief Minister's demand for grant of Rs. 2,468,400 for public health (transferred* 

Several members spoke of the unsatisfactory nature of publio health ia rural parts 
and suggested ways and means for improving the same by replanning and rebuilding 
villages, instituting maternity and child welfare centres, aiid providing adequate water 
? u PPy- The Raja of Bol)biti said that they were not wanting in sc hem"? for puMj.- 
nealth and rural development. Tho difficulty was one of finance. Tho Chief Mui . - 
nopou that the present depression would soon disappear enabling thorn to fi I more 
Timm for rural health and sanitation. Tho cut motion was withdrawn. 

I 'budget session of the Council then concluded and the President real a message 
Governor proroguing the. Council. Cuts being withdrawn the grar 
s? tu, k Time having expired guillotine was applied at this stage ana the renin 
demands wore all carried. 
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Proceedings of the Cooncif 

Budget Session—Bombay—14th. February to 29th. March 1935 


OcmtRNon’s Opening Speech 

Y hkh ^ ou *V e ente JW will h * a memorable one, said Lord Brabot ir >w % 
trof unTo { Bombay, addressing the Bombay Legislative Council, which commenced its bud- 
fi omb V °* 1 t]be 14th Ft 1935. The scheme of cm. fetion d reforms, 

l oforn f h Governor. which was l ofore Parliament in the form of a Bill, would < or.u- ut 
of > V r ln ;? r discussion. Sufficient time had elapsed since the publication of the import 
that if Iarhamentaiy Committee and enough had been paid or written atout it 
not thn ! 6 hould have had time to form an independent opinion, and tho present a : 
tlouhVi J? <1C i* 1 ? n “A*® l ? on ' !bau the broad os t remarks on tho home. What-/or 

Worn ’tint 11 ? ♦ * i( ' k tbat tbose wbo werc esponsiblo for framing the [ rop'. \ls 

:oif-r,( i t t . by tho same ideals or the same desire for the re disutn n c t tlv 
the H I A n i ndja ** an intr, ? ral P llrt of th(! hmpiro n« luul been embodied in 

* k - "-ent of ludia Act, KUO, should bare boon sot. at. r os. hy 

Secretary of State. ‘If this in so, you should. T think, 


ihft J** ua, hbio gf th® Government 
the recent statement 
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.liat th'i prop..., als, which have been formulated by the most authoritative and 
influential committee, which was possible, were based bn the utmost good-will • and 
that what has been conveniently termed safeguards in the constitution are narUv 
mhereut m a I constitutions, and partly, the outcome of the frankest attempt to P meet 
vcij it | and practical difficulties which, as has been shown by the experience for 

& “*** 01 p8 "” 1, 1 “* «i- 

a aa, “r,c jsr 

exclusive field of jurisdiction and an elected legislature to which alone Ministers will 
be answerable. There will be the widest measure of responsihilitv qualified only bv 
lufeguan.s to> which I have referred, and the agricultural and working classes and 
7^?: part in the affairs of their country. In this 

presidency, we should be profited by the fact that its history for the last* 13 years 
has not shown a single instance to exercise the Governor’s overriding powers and by 
the cordial relations which have existed between the Governor and his Ministers 
there, * re ’ • to ° much to assume’, asked the Governor, ‘that 
^ have little meaning in practice, if the constitution is worked in the 
it of goodwill and co-operation which has characteri/.ed this presidency in the 
;V ‘IV"* h| s Excellency referred to what ho termed as the most memorable 

wnupTi i tv , i ’ uamely, Separation of Sind and expressed the hope that separation 
p Sind to develop on its own lines to the fullest individuality and with the 
KHU^r measure of prosperity. 


Financial Statement for 1935-36 

The budget estimates for the year 1935-36 were next presented bv Khan 
w /rr i;7 9. J °P er ' ,t he Imance Member. It revealed a doficit of Rs.‘2 lakhs. 

• \7r' r ;rff the Finance Secretary s note, the revenue budget estimates for next 

. , uding the extraordinnry revenue from the sale of certain securitie formerly 
fallows •! an0U8 Hlg 1 Court hmi ™ and now trans ^rred to the Government, are as 


Revenue receipts— 

Expenditure debited to revenue- 
Revenue deficit— 


Rs. 14,33.3 lakhs. 
„ J4,G2.6 „ 

* 29.3 „ 


, tr ” . ofieit ls ., Rs .- ,29 lakhs but it us estimated that the sale of the securities 

1 ; -- 27.3 Inlshs, thus reducing th<« deficit to Rs. 2 
I 1 ' flgm e* uwlade R«. 16 lakln for debt repayment to the Central Govern - 

In comparison with tho budget listimutes of the current vear, tho revenue ex per 

l) .' 'qm^mein, R*. 16 lalbi . restoration of p»y m uicreaso of 

peii.ion charges,, Rs. 0 lakhs ; Karachi Town planning scheme (No. 2), Rs. 1 lakh ; and 
h\ the |»ro vision madu for tho following items:- * 

for'k^d'rnKU ‘ Sf* 1 ’ Grant-in-aid to District mid Ixical Boards 

} ,a V\ ; f lciltl0n t0 Bombay City Police Force, Rs. 1 lakh; 
orju^ rev V elebratl0 as, Rs. 2 lakhs, together with tho following items balanced f.v 


Barrage :merest, met from nut additional revenue on barrage canals, Rs 10 lakhs- 
ni I crest met from land sales, Rs. 5 lakhs: jictrol tax works, Rs, 2 lakhs, 
iitc aiiove items account for inc.rea.cod expenditure to tho oxtent of i:.s 59 lakhs 
Ino out innatcs of land revenue ami irrigation receipt-;, adds tho Finauce Secret ary, 

I .- njt take into account the effect on land revenue collections of the cold weather 
v .rVf.wn7i' aSt '' 8uffieiw,t information was not available when these 
The hinanco Kocielary also mentions that these estimates take account of the 
r'm3^ e /S: ’ 1932 ^ 30 lftkh8) ««*^Bomboy (Dis^^lSS 

J' 10 vote by H v Fmanco Sc rotary up)- ivh about the accounts of 1933-34 

The ' losing balance o.1933-34, anticipated In die final budget cstimatcH of tho 
-arni.t year to be Rs. 9* lakhs, improved to Kg. 114 hkhs as the result of anhnnrove! 
rri, V ‘ !‘ k If> . . in i 1 revenue account and a net improvement r.f R fc /i laklr 

M,lf r aI, d dof't hcud Thoiv a reduction <>{ Rjj. <j laiciis in revenue 

• *‘d< aid a nut rod notion of Rs 19 lakhs in expenditure debitable to revenue after 


WHlST/fy. 
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excluding the assessments of alienated lands less quit rents, barrage land sales, net 
additional revenue of barrage canals, barrage interest met from revenue, and tobacco 
tax in Bombay City, as these items balance on both sides of the account. The Chief ■ 
deereaso in revenue was Rs. 13 lakhs in the combined land and irrigation revenue of 
Sind, mainly owing to increased irrigation working s, counter-balanced by 

increased realization under Excise (Rs. 3 lakhs), Forests (Rs. 2 lakhs), Bombay Deve¬ 
lopment Scheme (Rs. 2 lakhs), and miscellaneous (Rs. 2 lakhs). 

The reductions in expenditure were spread over many heads, the more important 
being interest (Rs. G lakhs), due to conversion operations and largely counter-balanced 
by correspondingly less recoveries (Rs 4 lakhs), from Presidency Corporations, civil 
works (Rs. 3 lakhs), and pensions (Rs. 3 lakhs). 

The following note appeal's about the accounts of 1934-35 :— 

The current year’s opening balance was Rs. 114 lakhs, of which Rs. 75 lakhs is 
the statutory balance in the Fmnine Relief Fund. The final budget estimates provided 
for a revenue deficit, of Rs. 10 lakhs and no provision was made for debt repayment. 
The revenue position had been worsened by nearly Rs. 7 lakhs, mainly as a result of 
the provision for payment to the Government of India of the debt instalments duo to 
be paid in the current year (Rs. 13 lakhs). 

Excluding the live items mentioned in the last paragraph, which appear on both 
sides of the account, there is a net decrease of Rs. 2 lakhs in revenue receipts. The 
chief item under which less receipts are expected is Excise (Rs. 1G lakhs) owing to 
the extension of the instalment system in Bombay City, counter-balanced by increased 
realization under Forests (Rs. 5 lakhs), Irrigation (Rs. 9 lakhs) and extraordinary mvipts 
(Rs. 3 lakhs.) 

The expenditure side of the estimates has increased by Rs. 5 lakhs, due to the 
provision of Rs. 13 lakhs for debt repayment, partially counter-balanced by the net 
betterment of Rs. 8 lakhs spread over various other heads. 

“If I cannot sav that the budget l am presenting is a prosperity budget or even a 
balanced budget, 1 may at least claim that it is not one that plans excessive expendi¬ 
ture,” said Khan Bahadur D. B. Cooper presenting the budget. 

“We cannot how any surplus, but we can at least do the next best thing—not 
spend more than is absolutely necessary. 

“Depression in md industry' is gradually disappearing, but it has not dis¬ 

appeared yet. Political peace is restored, but its continuance has yet to be definitely 
assured. 


“Co-operation and harmonious working air making themselves visible • u the distant 
horizon hut they have not yet materialized in suoh .substance and volume as to dispel 
all fear of reversion to the old type.” 

The Finance Member detailed the effects of trade depression, remissions and suspen¬ 
sions of land revenue during tho past four veins, saving that suspensions had totalled 
Kfl. 1,98,00,000 and remKdons Us. l,89.OO,O0O. 

The Government wore now examining the question to find out whether concessions 
voultl bo given in a more regular manner. They had decided that, when oon.-idering 
proposals for remissions, they would, as an experiment, take into account the oompani- 
tive fall in prices us well asthe nature of the season and the economic condition ot 
the people. 

Hie budget for 1934-35, added the Finance Member, had provide l for a surplus ot 
Rs- 1,00,OX), but owing to the abolition of ihe town duty on cotton, this surplus hn*J 
been converted into a deficit of Rs. 10,00,0CH The lutes r revised rdim.dcs bowed 
Gmt the deficits oamo to Rs. 17,00,000. 


Joint Committee Report Debate 


15th. FEBRUARY The Council rejected to-day the motion brought forv.ud by 
■nv ft d i\ om e Member and Leader of the House that u tho HouscJ do u wed 

to dificuRs the J. P. C. Report”, by 38 votes to 21, the Government ifn tuber* remaining 
neutral. All Hindus voted against the motion, while Muslims aud Europeans vote t fm it. 
r The Leador of the Opposition, Mr. ft. ft. Kale , complained tnat eoiutv* of the 
Report were not circulated to members. Lt was a trespass on the privilege <«f th 
House and they could not consider the Report. Mr. Kale brought to rho nmi<- M th 
* roudont that the Government had not supplb d copies of the Rupert to members. U 
w«s a voluminous document, which <-ould not be discussed without properly study*tig it 


Th** Government explained that the India Government had uot sent, tliem a : »fib 7 :»t 
number oi copies in tiaio for circulating them to tlio ilouso, and they oouM no( g 
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en they would get copies from Delhi. Their spokesman, Mr. R. D. Bell , added that 
k j understood that copies of the Report were available in various bookstalls in the city 
One member raised a point of order whether the House could discuss the Report 
whi'-'h was not placed on the table of the nouse and not circulated to members, adding 
whether the Chair appreciated the difficulties of members in dealing with the Report 
without being supplied copies. 1 

The President, while being aware of the inconvenience caused to members by the 
Government’s failure to supply them copies, ruled that tho House should not" take 
umbrage on technical points, and there were precedents in the House of reports being 
taken into consideration without. Government circulating copies of them to the members. 

Mr. Winterbotham asked whether there was any member among the Opposition 
who had not yet studied the J. P. C. Report. 1 ° 1 

The President then proceeded to take the sense of the House, at the suggestion of 
a few members, on the Government’s motion. 

A piquant situation arose when the President agreed to put the motion to the 
House. Tin: Government were not in a position to give any lead to their supporters 
and Muslims also were not decisive. A few of them were afraid that if the Opposi¬ 
tion carried tho day, the House would have no opportunity to approve the Communal 
Awar a good deal of hesitation, they walked into "the l Aye’ lobby. Seeing that 

the Government had decided to remain neutral, Europeans and representatives of 
special constituencies, like Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Millowners’ Association, 
walked into the l Aye lobby. The majority of Hindu Members who wanted to express 
thoir hostility to the Report without even having discussion voted against the Govern¬ 
ments motion. The Opposition carried the day bv 38 votes against 21. The House 
then adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget 

18th. FEBRUARY :—General discussion of the Budget commenced to-dav. Member 
after member attacked tho decision of the Government to restore the salary cuts to 
the Government servants and urged that immediate relief should be given to the poor 
agricultui were the central pillars of the presidency’s finances. 

Dtii-in Uakaitur Mr. Patti voicing non-official opposition to the Budget proposals 
said that Bombay’s finances according to the Budget estimates did not show lmpiove- 
rr.erjl and therefore there was no justification for the restoration of salary cut to tho 
services He urged the Government to give relief to agriculturists in the name of 
fl. M. the King during the Silver Jubilee. The speaker, however, congratulated tho 
Government on their decision to launch the village mortgago banks scheme to encourage 
cottage industries and the assurance to give remissions in revenue. 

Mr. A. A Tairsae congratulated the Finance Member on the decision of the Govern¬ 
ment to fa- * their remissions on the economic condition of the people and the value 
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Rao Bahadur Chitalc , in opposing tho Budget proposals, referred to "lie reeont 
press report that certain Government officials had objected to singing of Yandemataram 
m schools and asked tho Home Member if such orders were issued by any Govern¬ 
ment Officials, No reply was given. The House then adjourned, 

19tb. FEBRUARY :— Moro than a dozen non-official members criticised the Govern¬ 
ment on their decision to restore the salary cuts, when they had not been able to 
balance their budget. Mr. Freke, Finance Secretary, replying to critics, justified the 
restoration of salary outs on the ground that security of pay and pensions alone would 
ensure an honest and uncorrupt administration. 

Mr. Oazdar (Karachi) characterised the Budget as a humdrum one and severely 
criticised the Government for exhausting their reserve fund. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhle (nominated non-official), while congratulating the Government on tho 
appointment of a Labour Officer, criticised the Government for restoring the salary cuis. 

Khan Bahadur Patel (Broach) urged the remissiou of land revenue iu Guzrat. 

Mr. Vandekar (Surat) appealed for substantial relief to agriculturists. 

Mr. Mehta (Panch Mahals) demanded that relief centres should he started in 
villages to give relief to agriculturists. 

Mr. Mahomed Mitha (Bombay City) protested against the restoration of salary outs 
and appealed to tho Governor to abandon Poona exodus. 

Mr. Kale (Bombay) asked why the Government of Bombay should follow the Secretary 
of State’s advice in the matter of restoration of the salary cuts and not public opinion/ 

Mr. Lane, Development Secrotary, referred to Mr. Tairsee’s question yesterday 
whether the Indus river was shifting and said that there was no fear on the ground. 

Mr. Frclce , Finance Secretary, who justified the restoration of tho salary cuts on 
the ground that it was necessary to ensure honest and clean administration, maintained 
that security of pay and pensions was the very foundation of sound administration and 
that was the reason why tho Government took tho first opportunity to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Rao Bahadur Bole (nominated non-official) suggested that tho amount on account 
of tho salary cuts should bo used for relieving unemployment in tho Presidency. 

20th. FEBRU ARY:—The Council to-day concluded goncral discussion on the 
Budget. Tho main feature of to-day’s debate was the rules given by tho various 
Government members to the criticisms gonerally levelled by non-official" members in 
tho course of discussion. 

. Sir Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Govornment, defended tho Government policy 
m tho matter of village panchayats and rural uplift work. Ho said that the Govern- 
ment had provided Its. 33,(XX) for village panchayats and an equal amount for rural 
uplift work. Regarding tho demand for paid" officials to carry ou this work, the 
Minister said that it would cost tremendously and, moreover, he"was sure that there 
was enough public spirit among persons who wore prepared to undertake the work. 

Mr. Kambli, Minister for Education and Excise, justifying the Govern meat's educa¬ 
tional policy, said that primary education had made notable progress. Tho number of 
primary schools in the Presidency had increased from 12,052 (in 1932) to 14.600 (19.11). 
During the same period, tho number of teachers increased from 2B,875 to 37,009, 
wlule j lie studonts increased from 79,508 to 108,504. Dealing with tho Excise policy of 
Government, he said, that the ultimate aim of tho Government was prohibition 
and that they stood by their resolution of 1925, which laid down prohibition 
as the ideal. When it would he reached would depend upon such factors ;is stopping 
of illicit manufacture and sale and importation of liquors, for which tho co-operation 
of tho people was necessary. 

Khan Bahadur Cooper , Finance Member, winding up the debate, replied to tho 
criticism raised by members. "While the Government" had done their utmost to cut 
down expenditure, they did not follow blindly tho Thomas Commit toe s re one min 
tjoiih which would have meant closing down the J. ,T. School of .Art mi l tho Poona 
Agricultural College. Dealing with criticisms, ho pointed out that oi Jvs. 14 liklis, of 
Um restoration of the salaries mi Hummed All-India Services, Rs. 4.8 

lakhs concerned the provincial suboi vvices, v. could not bo touchod 

without th 0 sanction of the Se< rotary of State. Tho remaining amount was in con¬ 
nection with the salary of those who were getting less than Rs. 200 and it would not 

bui it they only were exempted from restoration, par tie alary, in view of the fa r 
R - • r ^ c>vonimou ^ of India and ull Provincial Governments bad vodoivl the nn, 

1 . ucling the demand for substantial remission of land ruveuuo, ho aid (h *• the 

27 f 
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government were reviewing the situation and would soon announce the remissions but 

Pr0I ’°“ 1 ™' 1 


The Finance Bill 

2 l§t. FEBRUARY After a chorus of protests and threats to tornedo thn 

Bill from the non-official benches, the Council to-day passed the first renHir J l a +i C0 
Bill bv 48 to 82 votes. Irrespective of parties an/ the non-official ni^l^" 

voiced their opposition to the continuance of the emergency taxation narHonl fr? b ^ 
view of the fact that the emergency cut in the pay of GleSSv/nSSd” 
Introduced sumdtanecmsly had been withdrawn now. The Mahomedan and Non-Bralimi'n 
votes wore split on this occasion. The Bill was also read for the second time. ranmm 

Bombay Tobacco Bill 

23 rr 3 ’- Tho Bombay Tobacco Bill came up for strong criticism from 

non-official benches when the Council resumed discussion to-day on the ^ibien? 

ffi?£fi?3£2r5 on "* e, ““ 1 “■*' *» “— <2 -&*%St 

nn Ra 1 B f hadt Z, R - R Ch i talc warned the Government against the nassaee of the 

g&jxh* “ dSg $ * 

a.iSKVta sstoyysss ,h * p ““ pie,i * “» kut 

Mr. A B. Achrekar opposed the Bill and disclosed the fact that the Non-Brahmin 
l J ti aJ Ti n par ^ question and liad d-cided to vote against the Bill He 

•viWn ^ Ctntral Pr0 “ ^ - advantage over 

i ^ r ', fl* Exhale said that he was prepared to support the Government on this 
issue, but he wouldwge them to refer back the Bill to a select Committee 
_ r A Mahometan ?P.?? nb 2£ f £ om Satara said that on behalf of his constituencv ho 
would support the Bill. The Council then adjourned till 25th. '' 1 

Law or Adoption Amend. Bill 

25th, FEBRUARY :—Galleries wore crowded to-day, manv Hindu Hdinq homo* 
present as gey expected a keen debate on the Bill to amend W law of ado. S 
relating to Hindu widows. The Bill was characterised by a conference of Be 
wolmii as a retrograde and unjust piece of legislation two daysaeT ZdA 2 Jt 
proceedings of the meeting were distributed to members to-dav. b ^ 1 P f 

c , Council took most of the time in discussing the motion to refer bark to iho 
Committee tho Bill to regulate the money-lending business After several 
speakers had spoken on the subject, tho motion was declared lost by 30 votes to 43 

Bombay District Police Act Amend. Bill 

Polk-f wTh, : T^ 0 ° 0l i ncil fussed a Bill to amend the Bombay District 

debate, pointed out tbo impracticability of the enforcement^ 
vhich wasToved 01 LS? P 

Other Bills 

referred to a select committee fof^uaimamn ^d r<“or? ^ W BiU ha » tctia 

Bombay Tobacco Bill ( oontd. ) 

amendment of M r. tl™ T^acc^ Bm 6 ” I a /w n f r °^ a nling the 

conaidm*,:l tho matter an i (pmt -l a o’. n »w‘!r oni 'in^t •• 110 c' rof-.iily 

T t0 1,10 uU amendments to the Bill were murder. * ,S cieoisiuu whic ^ 
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^- e ? rao y e ^ L ^is ^e^dment which was lost Several other amend- 
ments to the provisions of tho Bill were then moved, but all except ono were lost 

r rvi« nMi mance Member then moved that the Bill be read a third time and passed. 
The Bill was passed by 51 votes to 23. ^ 

Voting on Budget Demands 

^•l 1 ?n n ^Tv M A R o H ^~ Th ?- 5 G °x V ? rnment ’ s revenue POlioy came in for strong criticism to-dav 
dl * u £* Cangoh a token cut of one rupee in the total demand of Rs. 54,54,03^ 
T\, head : land revenue, was moved. In moving tho out, Mr. Gangoli brought to the 

m siill'fl 0 w£ U fV 110 of land dunn g the Civil Disobedience movement 

cia suhm'tted that ho might well have brought the motion on grounds of non-return 

fialaries° oAtovermnent t0 ^ St ° n gr0Unds of restoratioa of cut 111 

+ h A ao Sa'ieb Kullcanii. in supporting the motion, submitted that the expenditure of 
^ eat . was t0 ° he *vv To recover four crores of tho revenue the Bombay 
r™ 1 ha . d s P ent “ ore than sixty-five lakhs, while the Madras Government hat 
J’ f jr } a rev enuo se 7 en crores, only twenty lakhs. Incidence of taxation was 
aiso too heavy. Bihar paid only eight annas, while Bombay paid Rs. 2-8-0. 
ijj™ other members m supporting the motion submitted that because of the iluciua- 
,3 5 .* n F iCes '. the bas > 3 of assessment should be revised and that, the plight of the 
2?°1 *3 th , e ?° tl . mes °f depression necessitated some measure of reUef, as the burden 
tt , -"’as too heavy and more often than not drove them to leave tho land 

and seek employment m docks and mills in the cities. 

in V 7 h ‘ iy lARCH Jfr. Gangoli’s censure motion was defeated to-dav by 42 votes to 
m, -kuropeans, Government membors, Non-Brahmins, ancl some membors of 
and aW h A°t tho consur ® • raoti $ n ' while the entire Sind Moslem bloc 

the r „!l ta for tho A ensur0 m0tl0n ' 11 ma y bo of interest to nofo that 
tL S mo t |0 nwasmoved by arangement with all parties and Rao Bahadur 
du °J th «? Opposition, supported the motion m his spoeoh. 
rmnoc^i “a.'to ?nt a strong case for rebates owing to the fall iu 

Prices and Jirotested against discrimination between Barrage and Non-Barmure area. 

P088,bl °^ lo h ? m ^"-logging which was hkolj to nhn the 
and itber crops al5 ° roi terred to Gascon and frost havoo on rice 

whihfft™ ni r hn\A a ,n?T?' M hai ,\ a L i ^ atet J and a fow others supported the motion, 
nnfL n B ?^ adai ; Chita le, Mr. Ckikodi and many others who arc generally foun<i 

voting indicated that they would remain neutral iti the matter of 

IStiAU -f *“? about » dozen persons who were generally on the 

opposition side voted with the Government, 6 

V.aJi A n MARC t , n : ~^ no $, ah ? b Kuttarni moved a tokon-cut of Rs. 100 under the 
FuimA,ti;i K K s ® Tra nsfe rr ed m the total votable demand of Es. 42 Ink)., and was 
suppoited bv Messrs L. R Gokhale Bakhle, Dr. Gilder and Mr. Kharbari. 

it rim ®P eakers o°“ d . em ned outright the excise policy of the Government, stating that 
rconic 8 Tlf I ^ € fim, ttent c 0a i? tbo mc . rease of revenue rather than to tho benefit of tho 
?* ure8 for * ho spvcral years past were quoted to showjthat tho loudonoy of 
WtffffiSX ,noraasin « t tho consumption of liquor in tho muftry. 

numbc, h A e fte A 31 ' tbat diore waS an enormous increase iu tlie 

mant erfem f h0p8 i uad fence toe revenue accrued from this sou-eo. The ttovim- 

e W ia $ that , thc T a ^ been an increase in the 
Suttw nf ti a Ji fiA- d l! AS.'dt»mato goal of the Government policy was the 
ston °iA e distillation of illicit liquor and why stops had not 1 

of Uops tLTtoi-rea^f»‘ Clt dlst ' llat r°n had increased he ause die number 
became im'.it sta , tod . < bat A" mimbor of simps noroased 

tho 


hec'uisn iiloitVi,- i • * ima TU0 number of -Jims i-icrua 

• L r A'r ,l-vJ imnrwset Ihoogh it had been stated on t) 

f fi robjblt, o n , l l > ! tiw ornl of tho excise policy of 

ewvoiumout, no such conclusion could bo arrived at after studying that policy. 3 

42(»ooo M t^h! - Ra °c S i heb f-dkarni’s cut of Its. 10O in tho total demand of Rs. 
* do 15 aud P«m Bahadur A. 

On the rl.o nn ;aa waB 


Jd*® resumption of the debate to-dav 
dad submitted the Government 'b excise 


- S’ VUIUUM, 

several members rose up in favour uf fhe 
policy tu a tronohant oriticism. It was 
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$ : fadCgfaong other things that the exciso policy ran counter to the policy expressly 
b / ‘lu in the . P n - St : The goal Of prohibition had been pressed by 

^ or *" ! e y ears , ^ vam. The Government's policy was characterized 

to the bonefit of tho peonlo of 
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ns weak incompetent and thoroughly contrary to tho bonefit of tho peoplo of the 
presidency. Illicit distillation that had boon tho bugbear o£ tho excise policy, had to bn 
md at the door of several executive departments that were concerned in earning out 
the excise policy. J b uut 

Mr. Kambli ,, in replying to the debate, said that though ho had felt unstinted 
admiration for the spirit of eagerness for prohibition and temperance that was displayed 
:n the speeches of several members, ho had to submit that most of thorn wore mistaken 
with regard to the policy of tho Government which clearly laid down in words “the 
minimum o£ consumption and tho maximum of revenue” and which was enunciated 
in the Government of India resolutions of 1925 and 1929. According to them the 

of ulenhJ l fr,r°!L 0W f d f ha + d t0 be Bl0w - t and 6tf«dy and from the figures of consumption 
o£ alcohol for the last ten years it was evident that such progress had been made. 

Thn n t - omp amed , t,lat tliere 113(1 been no gradual reduction of rationing. 

“ bmgei in , ho increase of crime was such that the only remedy was to afford 

redac fr?a 0* 31 wr. No definite period cot^Jd be 
vVu ? f f, oal prohibition, because of an increase in the preventive staff that 
r'i Sfn PP m Ule , re 7f nue that would be affected. Still within tho 

1 how 'i yW ^ ° d becn conslderable decreaso in consimiption as the figures 


R« 7 l i B S5 adur > C°°P er - Fmance Member, moved the demand for 

tVbn rni Vf^ d u im b ^ St f!P? (reserved) what liao Saheb Kulkarni moved a 

t ? tal , wctablo demand. Ho submitted that tho cost of 
Auld be marked on each stamp and that stamps should he mado of Indian 

of £££“* th ° “**" WaS " 1110 hands 0f tbc Goveramont 

• 1 W Bhutto then moved the demand of Its. 27,54,000 under the head 

Oarriar ° an OoU moved two cut motions, Mr. Ookhale one and Mr. 

uaznar one. All motions were withdrawn. 


8th. MARCH : The debate on Mr. Qazdar ' q cut 1 motion to rorlnrn V,v "Re innn 
the total votable demand of Its. 27,41.000 mov4l by Mr fife Ste^for'S 
ScH-Oevernment, under Forest (Transferred) was resined to-day 

the cd^r^tbl^th r f P n y P g ’icorruption in the Forest, department. Regarding 
p H ,r th Department had not been Indianised, ho said that 99 per cent of 

-rtaSafSLrte H A eadded *, hat R . evef al <M» <rf corruption w P ero dented 
IcffiSW^HceJfr AS fegard9 Plg m6naCe ’ hC Said tbal the Government 

Mr A ^rf«? 1 1^«vb O pbi P ?h^ i il fa r 0Ur ° f i tb . e ? otio ”, were Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed and 
the dor"^mes had changed and that they were no longer in 
<!. h‘ ^ a V tlle Percentage quoted by tho Minis* 

JSfSf iSiJsi *-* “ l, “ 


denvop'i Cll , t “? tio ™ were moved in the Cotmcil to-day in tho 

demands nude by Ministers under tho difforent heads J 


Gu& n wbSh^Tij2LS®P^*.r aB » n isod regarding dangs in the forest area in 
i i f.” rtao Bahadur IYadhan held, were originally in tho possession of the 


v--- a itv.uian 

i&XSSkr&SF*» 

lu ,r. about a lakh of rupees annually. ) J wYomment cud 

Demands under the heads, l Foroat frQncfm-rmi’ “cv^ne* „ 

revenue transfe r i and H k u U fm-if-, p ,v ,7l ? tttlay cbar K ed «• 

mi * *. r r* ° ‘ a uauBiorrou wore aiso moved to-dnv 

lhe cut motion of fiao Saheb Rulknmi nf r in r m , 

O.FV/Xj ami Mr. Gangoli's mot ion to i reduoii > b v °I<s LiVjv t cal 1 d '^, ld °J X* 
under the head “scheduled taxes”, were both Lb ’ 10 ° ‘ “ dooaad of M #- 3 5,000 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 


Sl 


_ th. MARCH 

and facilities for 
a cut under tlie 


—Several points of interest in the working of the Legislative Council 
better administration were raised to-day, when Mr. Gangoli moved 
head, General Administration (Reserved), to reduce by Rs. 100 in 
Legislative) Council’s and (C) Provincial Legislative Council’s total votable demand of 
Rs. 1,19,800. A strong plea was put in for an increase in the allowances of members on 
the basis that as the cut had been restored in the salaries of officials, it was unfair that 
the councillors who worked considerably harder and often sacrificed their professions 
and legitimate duties for the benefit of the people should bo made to suffer in pocket. 
Among other suggestions made was tho one that the Council should have three 
sessions instead of two to enable the members to get through the work that came up 
which was often in arrears and sometimes necessitated unusual prolongation of tho 
sessions. Such a procedure would also ensure better working of the Legislature, 
as in the past it had been found that it took nearly one year for passing of a non- 
official Bill. Two other points raised during the debate were that tho Library of the Council 
should bo improved as it was “the poorest library in the whole country.” and that a 
clerk, librarian and secretary he appointed to facilitate the working of tho Council. 

Air. R. D. Bell , Homo "Member, replying, said that, whilo he admitted that the 
members had occasion to grumble over the time allotted for questions and answers, 
it must not be forgotten that in questions, tho Government only have information and 
nothing more. No discussion was allowed on them for instance. 

Two other cut motions were moved and withdrawn. 


14th. MARCH :—Allegations of serious electioneering malpractices came up before 
the House, when Dr. Gilder moved a cut of Rs. 100 in the ctemand of Rs. 5,500 under 
legislative bodies during tho Budget discussion. 

The member held that the number of persons on the electoral rolls inoluded the 
names of persons long dead and that impersonation in tho worst form was very com¬ 
mon during most of tho elections. In election booths, votes were actually being sold and 
candidates knew that the votes could be bought and so they took no trouble to cater 
for them. He also held that the polling" booths were thoroughly inadequate to 
satisfy the wants and requirements particularly during rush hours and only added to 
the general confusion ana irregularity of the system of elections as practised" in India, 
though it was felt that it was extremely difficult to give legal proofs of the existence 
of these malpractices, it was morally certain and it was r y thing else, 

that enquiry into the matter should be held at the earliest convenience. 

The Home Member , in reply, said that there was a great deal of truth in the 
statements made in the House, but that more time and more money than at present 
was allowed were necessary for accurate and efficient management of the electioneering 
campaign. Replying to a question, he also stated that there was no possibility of the 
elections being held in the coming financial year, till franchise qualifications wore 
definitely known. 


c< 15tb. MARCH: —That there were nearly 1,500 gambling dens in the Princes 
n i- sec ^ on and that each was required to pav monthly at least Rs. 10 to tho 

f olico Officer in charge was the statement made by Mr" G. S. Qanqoli , whilo mcvinc 
a cut motion to the rolico Department, grant to-day. 

r Kasim Mitha, supporting tho motion, said that Satta gambling in tho 

Litv of Bombay was being carried on openly and was a great scandal. Speakers on 
tue motion held that it was very difficult to prove tho charge against the Police who 
m the raofussil were not ouly police officers, but magistrates and law-givers as well. 

hat tho Police acquired from the gambling exceeded the income of 
Member himself. 

Replying to the allegations made, Mr. Bell, Home Member, stated that tho Govorn- 
mout were aware of the existence of menace of gambling in the city and that steps 
would be taken to reduce it It was, however, difficult to do so even though the 
•overmnent. had given orders that deterrent sentences should bo pressed I v tho 
i untie 1 roseoutor. The Government, were examining the present Gamblin' Act with 

w"' conclude! bCf ° re th ® Hou8 ° a 1JiU unending it Wussiou on demand,; for 


-uiwun v LtlllJ 

sl&js. ass 


of tax on motor vehicles 
\Member to-day. la moving 
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meant 1° impose ^ r « sh taxation or realise added source of revenue It 

system of collecting the toMs P °Tt would’obviate dfdouble’whiS?^ r l ssion of the current 

3S£.• 

mental " ?^ er n m '? m ’j'f rs pPP°sed the BUI on the ground that it was extremely detri- 

as* « *» ft - s 

large scale businem and stTXtL k? c ^ a 1 c as 4 ! es , and companies who carried on 
.... „ d tranglt 016 bus and terry trade among the smaller owners. 

day! wd spSere^ubS^thA ^® on ^ io ^ of. the Motor Taxation Bill to- 

proposed tax wm at once V Ull , to trenchant criticism on the ground that the 

it was further h,KA ne ?" ah . ® • and not based on S0luld commercial lines, 
taxation to anything from 25 to TnTj? ^^fT ^ tended to raise the incidence of 
move whicl . the J?®! cent - and ^ jt was obvious tbat it was a 

_« g? i^aAfr^aua™ *“™» "•*■« «** 

develop lon^ distauc\ K A transDort- g ami ^ V0U * state<i that it was meant to 

rake his standard of living ^ ^ & lve t0 P r0( * ucer a maximum return and 


Details of Karachi Firing 


the 2 c"^m' n fAm C |v'’durinff^bi ) f^(Un^ ^, Member, made an important statement in 
for an 7 d 1 ata ? bo adjournment motion regarding the public 

origin of wha? he Timed J“«SSL T * ara(:M ■ , He narrated® the 

the murder of Nathuram in the ATT 0 „ lncid ? tt A which began with 
raber last He regretted fhniT 11 ^ M Ud S“* Cornni’ssioner’s Court at Karachi 
sre was no commS ens^n . n $ t ii aoc ? pt be statement of Mr. Gazdar 

of Abdul Quavam fo^ mcAv Tm wi Eara 'i lu following the rejection of the appeal 
Karachi, and one did find in *io be ba , read numerous extracts from local papers in 

*»» SJSfftaftrSs” - *-«— kU 

anticipated communal ^rimtdt^^how^^^Tomi^Tp 011 Was I )0st poned owing to 
execution being carried oTin a™fn«S a G ® v ? nn,ent 9 0u > d not agree to the 

monimg of March 19 \j r ]j ( .n thdtTnTu i A 0 " be was finally exocuted on the 
and what steps were taken' !v h^W,! "am ho ' v . the execution wrs carried out 
telegram from the District Magistrate of Tu-aAhi 68 T \ n tb,=i connection he read out a 
of Si. •'to yesterday I'r o ■ s Arm™ „ iSwiJ’ whlcb was read out in the Council 

cowd of J twenty y th^dT^L^hk e Td r ♦“* that V L 2 ’. 16 P- =». a frenzied 
city. TJi“ Jo , r aviriu r itino V, 1 ail H n S lathis and stones, made their wav towards tho 

cohsi.’.tcd of a small police foroeTrilhTnTT? to stop the procession. Their party 
into two groups, anf were TcomLi^ W it T\T «&»«*«*, who dilidcd 
crowd, v ni h the local authorittes ^.dLd^A district and City Magistrates. The 
burying the body in the city and ihn^IjSL 88 a ro ? n ?8 °ne, had no inlcntion of 
remain peaceful. (The Home Member * wasTaudiblThen-i “thS? 8 S^estad, so an to 
l ‘> enter tie. city u.d intlame feelte •« o^ain-t tl o ilmfi ,V ' ti L ' ! aln3 appeared to bo 
currying tv, liororarv Xlacistre,' if ? A th * The crowd stoned a car 

aud overwhelmed thorn and one^f' the rioted JT 7 w “ ch in front 

More tlm local a.itbf.ritiesTsorib^ 6 tiaod the rifle from a soldier’s hand, 

bad I-Aon through the nSiiSw eJSdoST? w«.te V0 M d i T loai lf tho rioters 

""a te r'dSaniinAtee' 00 '" A T *"** « IBndu pTStionJ 0 ^ wides P read 

the authorities v bo, ho saidfwere' hZpwed ^’m 1 * th^r wmiT 0 ^^ ? arriod out h >' 
that tht Juteiit empties w,^ thirtv-ftvotivu i vJn h T ? rowd ’- ho 

tiimy-Bve minor injuries. Those, said tho Homo Momler, ^ero &o fT^“S werJ 
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pr esently ia his possession. Proceeding ? he said that the military .were kept under control 
aim the firing was carried out under instructions from the Afogistrate. Explaining the 
Government’s attitude towards the demand for an immediate and impartial enquiry, the 
home Member said, u Under singular circumstances the Home Member of the Government 
oi India m the Assembly was prevented from speaking on this point. I think the House 
will not altogether regret, that we, who are most directly and intimately concerned 
with the situation, should be the first to hear and consider the attitude of the Government.’ 7 
Any enquiry, ho said, would riecessarily be divided into two parts—first, regarding 
the conduct of the military, and secondly, regarding the precautions taken bv the I cal 
dvn authorities. There appeared to be" an assumption that in questions of the kind, 
specially when the casualties were heavy, an enquiry was considered something as a, 
matter of course. He had no doubt that all would agree that if the military were 
called on to carry out such unpleasant duties on the assumption, that if casualties 
? c ^ lu * au enquiry would be made, their position would become impossible. An enquiry 
into the conduct of the military could not be asked for, or suggested unless they 
could make* but a case. If the Magistrate had sufficient police force, he could call for 
military aid, who must comply with the requisition. But once requisitioned the method 
ot quelling the disturbance was entirely within 'the discretion of the'military Officer 
commanding and the Magistrate could not suggest or stipulate a particular method. If 
tho members pondered over this question they would see that, firstly, it was altogether 
. of . tll o question that any Magistrate should be required or* ex’] > order or 

cnsciplino troops. Secondly, once the civil authority called for military aid, it meant 
tnat the situation had passed entirely out of the control of the civil authority. In the 
present case there was absolutely no ground whatsoever for the Government to suggest 
an enquiry into the conduct of the soldiers or give their support to such a demand. On 
tne other hand facts clearly showed that the troops had maintained discipline nud 
tnat after the police were overwhelmed they took control of the situation and used 
only as much force as was roquired, and tho firing was restricted and restrained, 
inere was no doubt that the casualties wore considerable, but they were the result of 
dense formation of the crowd. 

The Homo Member reiterated that as far as tho conduct of tho military was con¬ 
cerned the attitude of tho Bombay Government was that soldiers had carried out 
their duties, and no possible reflection could be cast on their conduct at this time, 
regarding the precautions taken by the local authorities, lie said this was primarily 
a matter for the local Government to consider. Information, as already explainer, 
was far from being complete, and the local authorities had given them only such in¬ 
formation as they thought necessary, jus they were busy with quelling the riots and' 
equently making arrangements for the city’s safety. Moreover, authorities had‘to 
obtain information from individual officers through proper chaunels, and in the cir¬ 
cumstances he was sure the House would not expect him to pass a judgment one 
way or the other. In conclusion, Mr. Bell said that as the Bombay Government was 
net m possession of full details they were not in a position to decide about onquirv 
cut assured that they took a serious veiw of tho things and would certainly investi¬ 
gate all the facts and circumstances and see whether the precautions taken were suffi¬ 
cient, and if not, why not. He hoped tho House would consider tho circumstances 
calmly and dispassionately, as in such a matter justice could not be done ho anybody 
or sido unless all facts wore obtained and considered in a dispassionate manner. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

23rd. MARCH Tho second roading of tho Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill was 
thrown out by 47 votes against 35, the Bind Moslems voting solidly for rejection. 

the f inance Member moved the second roading of the Bill and w.e opined bv 
iuw Bahadur Chitale. Ban Bahadur bhrve then moved an amendment to tho Bill 
th:u; it be published for three months to elicit public opinion. At this st.i ' Mr 
Uitiff moved a second amendment that the Bill be road for the second tiruo 
on Tuesday next to give members time to study it. Tho Finance Member mi that 
it was the intention of tl -ament to meet o members as 

as possible, ho accepted the latter amendment. 

first amendment was thrown out by show of hands but tho second was 
to ,“ dlv, : l0 l a M 1 lost b J 43 \otm to 36. At this stage tho Horn,-, t fr»,h>r 
lose to make a statement to the House but was opposed by Mr Patel who said Hint 
a« Uihrosse n on tho second reading had boon closed, tho Horn.- Mentor was not 
\ ' nu statement that might intluonco voting on the second reading of 

10 I4Q Home Member , however, said that all he wantod to say wa that tho 



Government intended movement at a later stage to the Bill so as to meet the wishes 
and criticisms of members and local bodies. The Bill was then put to vote and lost. 


Nurses’ Registration Bill 

25th. MARCH Second reading was passed of the Bill to provide for registration 
and better training for nurses, midwives and health visitors in the Bombay Presidency 

The main object of the Bill, which was moved by the Horae Member, was to protect 
*he public Horn the activities of persons who might misrepresent themselves to be 
fully qualified nurses, midwives and health visitors in the same way* as the Bombay 
Medical -Council protected the public from the activities of unregistered medical 
practitioners. 

Establishment op Land Mortgage Banks 

26th. MARCH Mr. S. T. Kambli moved that “This Council recommends to 
4 he Government that they should take steps for the establishment of land mortgage 
banks in the presidency proper and should guarantee the payment of interest 
at such rates as may bo considered reasonable and also the principle of 
debentures to the extent of Rs, 10 lakhs to ho issued by the Bombay Provincial Co¬ 
operative Bank or by the Central Land Mortgage Bank and if, when started, for 
financing these banks on the said bank giving sufficient security for such debentures. 
Tlio Council further recommends that the Government should take steps to undertake 
such legislation as may he necessary to give effect to the above recommendations. 11 

At tb 3 outset, the President said that Mr. Kambli was creating a precedent in 
placing before the House for its opinion a matter of such great importance before 
taking it up for legislation. Mr. Kamat and Mr. Naik supported the motion. It was 
held that the idea had been looming large before the public eye for some time and 
no further time should be lost in putting into practice a measure that greatly relieve 
agricultural distress in the country. It was also suggested that Conciliation Boards 
should be adopted as a regular feature in all areas where a Bank existed. 

Non-official Resolutions 

27th. MARCH Non-official business was taken up in the Council to-day. Mr. 
G. 6. Gangoh mqvod that an address be presented to the Governor requesting that 
at least three session of the Legislative Council be held every year, and to allot dtu 
each session at least four days fur discussion of resolutions. Tho resolution was earn 

Mr. B. P. Wadke then moved that this Council requests the Governor to convey 
through the Secretary of State for Lidia to their Majesties the King and tlio Queen 
tlio Councils ^op sense of loyalty, devotion and good feolings on the occasion of tlio 
ensuing buyer Jubilee. The resolution was carriod with acclamation after a number of 
members had risen to associate themselves with the sentiments expressed in tlio text. 


28th. MARCH sheikh Abdul Aziz move., that this Council recommends to tho 
Govern moil t that oliectiyo weigh logo should be given to minority communities m all 
Municipalities and iiOcal boards in the Bombay Presidency wherever their number in 
t.K -c local Goar Is is loss than one-third. Tho resolution was strongly opposed bv Mr. 
Uangolt and Mr. latrsee, who suggested that, the measure sought to be introduced was 
react louaiy vUid \\ouid not tend to improve tlio condition of the people, as separate 
electorates and like measures, meant to ensure weightage to minorities, had been found 
fiorn xj rience to ho more dotrimontal to their interests than otherwise. 

Establishment’of Land Mortoaoe Banxw 

,i„ ^ AR( -' H; question-time, an amendment to Mr. Kambit’s resolution 

that fifty lnl.hs lie utili ;< d for the purpose of hUrting the J.and Mortgage IJ iuk - in 
tho prtsideuoy was carried by show of hands. ° 


whole-hearted support to tho principles nu- 
speeohes was in Dio direotiou of increasing 


Most of tho spoakers of tho day gave 
dm l ying the resolution, but tho trend of 

the amount voted and the decision of tho Jl.Wdid not come a* a surprise 

andter; ZttSSS 

w;w only temporary and that if it proved a sue, tho tinvernment J™i l 
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Proceedings of the Council 

BUDGET SESSION-LUC KNOW-20th. FEBRUARY to 6th. APRIL 1935 

Non-official Resolutions 

United Provinces Legislative Council opened its budget session at Lucknow on 
di‘j 20th. February 1935 with *s ir Sitaram in the chair. Out of half-a-dozen non-ofidcial 
re^olutionr on the agenda, the House disposed of three and was half-way through the 
fourth when it rose for tlie day. 

l l< ' ,a ! iu h va l a Singh's resolution, recommending to tlie Government that the 
local lidos* and cesses charged from zemindars on land revenue be charged on the 
am unt of land revenue as reduced and not on one as assessed and that where there 
was total remission or suspension of rent and land revenue, no local rates and cesses 
e charged, gave nso to a full-dress debate. There was difference of opinion among 
me z^nimdur members themselves as to the expediency of th*_* demand maae therein. 

n . r of Nuwab Sir ^Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for l/xial Self-Government 
; 10 f allowed t.he resolution to bo split into two parts, the latter of which 

together with Ivl a Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain’s amendment, was accented the 
uhdl iorm being whore there was total remission or suspension of rent and ’land 
revenue, no local rates and ceases be charged ana in order to secure this the relevant 
o s bo amended 4 

Enquiry into Landlords’ Indebtedness 

Tlie Council passed another resolution recommending to the Goverament to order 
general inquiry into the indebtedness of landlords paying land revenue of Rs 5 (Kk> or 
over und take such steps .through the Court of Wards as might be desirable to rave 
lbe estates of such proprietors about whom there rai^ht be reasonable UDmvhcnsion 
that their own management could not save thoir estates from nun. The resolution 
ww moved by Choudfiury Mahomed Ali . 
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• ’35 ] GENERAL DISCUSSION OF BUDGET 

Education of Backward Classes 

W^ i8t ‘ FEBEUARY : —Tho Council could not finish even half of the non-official 
lI i e u S d° wn * or tho day, duo to somewhat lengthy speeches, which characterised 
tno aebates on the motions discussed. Heat was imported into the discussion by 
at baheb Ramchararis motion, recommending to the Government that it should 
uiKo exactly the same measures for the education of backward classes, as it had been 
116 c ^° °* ^ 10 Depressed Classes and eventually there was a passage at 

V-r s between Sir J. P\ Srivastava , Education Minister, and" Naicabzada Liiqat Ali 

mwv’ deputy I indent, following the latter’s reference to slow the pace with which 
if, l 1 } education was progressing. The House accepted the resolution as amended by 

t .9? 1 ^ 0r widening the scope of “backward classes” as to include Hindus, 

Muslims Christians and not only Hindus. 

House passed two other resolutions, one recommending to the Government to 
stc l )s *° rev * S0 tor the next fasli year the existing scheme of remi- 
^ ouo in rent revenue and expand the co-operative movement in the provinces. 




Supplementary Grants 

WA ^? r .f FEBRUARY :—The Council sat just for an hour this morning when it 
c demands for supplementary grants in 1934-35 aggregating to Rs. 1.13.891 
Mr rsfep'Qd to the Select Committee the Tobacco Bill, after rejecting without division, 
• Mahomed Ibrahim's amendment that the Bill be circulated for eli:iting 
Public opinion thereon. 

to fl-in e p^ 0USe a ^ S0 acce P^ :e( l unanimously the Finance Member’s motion recommending 
f»lopfi3/> Lr0Vernment: *k 0 con tinuance of the capital programme, irrigation and hydro- 
oivilworks^ 60 ^ 5 ’ ^v** 11008 *° local bodies and cultivators, pension commutations and 

n 1 ^k eroaces were .mad 0 to the unsatisfactory acoustic properties of the Council 
WTn / m - oonne ption with the Finance Members token supplementary demand for 
tor improving the same at an estimated cost of about Rs. 13,610. 

Official Bills Discussed 


2Dth. FEBRUARY: — The Council held perhaps the shortest and liveliest sitting this 
morning, when a series of technical difficulties led to the development of a piquant 
c / v 011, • k° n the Finance Member Sir Udicard Blunt moved for reference to a 

S /f/* C ^ 0mm r lte, \ am^udiug the Court Fees Act of 1870, Natcabcada Liaqat 

A 1 Khan, Leader of the Democratic Party, objected to tho same on the ground that 
ino reference motion was not included in the original list of business sot down for 
^ day and.there was insufficiency of notice. 

be President, Sir Sitaram . said that according to the Standing Orders, lie could 
not uphold Nawabzada’s objection, but pointed out that the omy objection that 
could be made was that the Bill had not been made available to the" members seven 
s before the motion was made and if and when such an objection was raised, he 
i°uld uphold it. Thereupon, Nawabzada mado this objection whioh was uphold 
by the President, 1 

Exactly similar difficulty was found with the Bill amending the Stamp Act of 1889 
ana, accordingly, reference of both to select oommittee was postponed to a later dale. 

, lot another hitch occurred in connection with the election of a member to tho 
beloct Committee on the Mussalman Waqfs Bill. When Sir J. P. Srivosfavo , i- ac ¬ 
tion Minister, made a motion to this effect, the President pointed out that the Bill 
being a non-offioial one, only the membor-in-ohargo could do this and not the Ministor- 
m-charge The Legal Remembrancer agreeing with the President’s view, Die motion 
was ruled out of order. 

The House passed unanimously on the motion of the Home Member, Kuntcar 
Jagdnh Prasad , the National Parks Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee. 


• General Discussion of Budget 

f FEBRUARY :—A feature of the concluding stages of the general discussion 
I the budget, to-dav was the replies given by tlie Government members on the general 
criticism I evened against their respective Departments by tho Opposition members. 

* heikh Mahomed Habibuliah , who was the first speaker 'to-day, asked the 
members of the provincial service to continue sacrificing a part of their sahir.cs by 
oiuntaruy agreeing to the retention to the cut with a view to inflicting a sense of 
name on the members of the All India Services and showing them that they of the 
Provincial service were more interested in the welfare of the people 
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„ady Srivastava , wife of the Education Minister, did not support the restoration 
of cut either in the salaries of the members of the Imperial Services whom they 
could not touch or those of the provincial services regarding whom they could influence 
the decision of the Government to some extent. She also pleaded for the establish¬ 
ment of a ; Rescue home” for Naik girls. 

Mr, S. T. Hollins , Inspector-General of Police, said that he deprecated the sug¬ 
gestion that the Police Department should be starved especially in view of the fact 
that the Police all over the world was being modernized and improved. Lately, he had 
seen the amazing change in the attitude of the Police towards the public to whom they 
were doing a valuable service. He also refuted the assertion that, the expenditure on 
the Police Department was steadily increasing. 

Mr. G . Y. Chvit amani, leader of the Opposition, said that he did not agree with 
the Finance Member’s observation that the acid test of the legislature was its readiness 
to impose taxation. On the other hand, it was to protect the interests of the people 
and resist constantly tho increasing demands of the Government for more payments. 
The keynote of the series of budgets presented during the last fifteen years was" deficit, 
debt and taxation. He said that according to the statistical publications of the Government 
there were more than ten million acres of culturable waste and hoped that the Minister 
in charge of agriculture would give his attention to the feasibility of converting these 
millions of acres of culturable waste into cultivable land. As regards the proposed 
taxation, Mir. Chintamani said that the Finance Member was doomed to disappoint¬ 
ment. 


Sir J. P. Srivastava , Education Minister, said that criticisms uttered against the 
Department under his charge would prove helpful to him. The Transferred Depart¬ 
ments had been very fortunate in securing money for further expenditure, despite the 
fact that the Budget was a deficit one. lie admitted that the sum of a lakh of rupees 
provided in tho Budget was insufficient for the large amount of work to be done in 
connection with tho rural uplift work, but thought that they could make a reasonable 
start: with it. It was not possible for him, just now, to indicate how this work 
would be done but pointed out that his idea was that this work should be done by 
the villagers themselves under the Government advice and guidance. 

Nawao Sir Mahomed Yusuf\ Minister for Local Self-Government, recognised that 
due to paucity of funds, more substantial progress in the Department under his charge 
owh] not bo made and assured the House that due consideration would be given to 
tee criticisms made by the members. As regards Mr. Chintamani’s observation that 
he (the Minister) was busy in superseding District Boards and Municipalities, Mr. 
Yusuf maintained that this was not the case. Similarly, the suspicion that the Govern¬ 
ment was doing nothing for the spread of the co-operative movement in the province 
was unfounded and baseless. Tho'proceeds of the motor tax which the Government 
was goiog to levy would be distributed among the District Boards for effecting improve¬ 
ment in tne condition of their roads. 

.Sir Edward Blunt , Finance Member, in winding up the debate, felt that tho 
objection to the imposition of further taxation was mainly based on the idea that 
had there been no restoration of tho cut, there would not have been taxation. This 
was not true as even if there had been no such restoration, there would still have been 
rleuuit of 15 or 16 lakh- in the Budget which could not bo made in any other way than 
by restoring to further taxation. The substitutes suggested for the proposed taxation were 
mostly impracticable and if the Government proposals in this respect; were not accepted by 
i.ht: House, the Budget would have to be very materially altered. As regards the 
suggest ion to maintain the cut in the salaries of the members of the provincial services, 
Sir Edward Blunt said that it showed that the House was prepared to tax none excepting 
the Provincial Services. The House then adjourned till March 11. 


Voting on Budget Demands 

1 lth. MARCH :—Tho Government policy concerning the expenditure on public 
works was criticised, when th< demands for grants in this connection were takon up 
in the Council which ro-asscmbled this morning after ten days’ recess. 

Criticism centred round the point that the Budget being a deficit one, the Govern¬ 
ment should not embark on new schemes of constructing buildings. Speaker after speaker 
Lorn the'Opposition benches took the opportunity of emphasising that in these times 
of financial stringency, such expenditure would he uneconomic and unproductive 
Tho Government, however, resisted successfully all the out motions, most of whioli 
were withdrawn after brief discussion, 
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House divided on a comparatively unimportant demand for Rs. 50,000 in connec- 
with the extension of the nurses’ homo in King George's and Queen Mary’s 
—spitals, Lucknow. J 

Khan Bahadur Fazlul Rahaman Kha?i moved for the entire omission of the 
item to ^yhich Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin moved an amendment for substituting 
ws. 2o, 000 for Rs. 50,000 demanded. Division resulted in a decisive victory for the 
uovernmont. Khan Bahadur Fashiuddin 7 8 amendment being rejected by 84 to 8 votes. 


12th. MARCH:—Government suffered a defeat in the Council to-day bv the 
casting vote of the Chair on the token cut of Re. 1 relating to the Government's 
tentative road programme involving expenditure of Rs. 80 lakhs to be spread over 
a peri°cl of five years. This was in connection with the presentation by the Minister 
tor Local Self-Government, Nawab Sir Mahomed Yusuf, , of the demand for the grant of 
• -LD lakhs to be spent during the next year on the reconstruction of new roads. 

Several token cuts wore moved to raise the issuo that this sura of Es. 15 lakhs 
‘ 0 uici not be spent without furnishing the Houso with details of the road programme 
and without obtaining its approval. 

^* aw S! > ¥r USti f £ avo undertaking that the details of the scheme would be placed 
before the House m the June session of -the Council. 

Mr. C. Y. Ghintamani , Leader of the Opposition, wanted to know what would 
Inclrf 11 ** recom uiendation of tho House was not accepted by the Government of 

11 N awa b Yiisuf replied that ho could not possibly say anything, as the hands of 
fn *1 r Government were tied and there was no alternative for them but to submit 
to the dictates of the Government of India in tho matter. 

va+q l rnLp 0S / 1 ^ 011 a PP ear i n S unsatisfactory to the sponsors, the cut motion was put to 
°%\ A g. e Government challenged a division which resulted in a tie of 27 votes. 

omkcln ea -^ ier 5 10 Tkakur Muneshicar Singh's motion for 

omission of the item of Rs. lo lakhs. 

^ a PP rova ^ the decision of the Secretary of State to restore the cut in 
in!; e °t,i All ; India Sery ices was expressed through a cut motion 

am ri Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman , to which Mr. Ghintamani moved an 
TK^w at reducln e to Es. 10 the figure Es. 5,000 in the original motion. 
p r „,?. U ' JU , se accepted the amendment after the Homo Member, Kumcnr Jaaadish 
if d mado the position of tho Government in the matter clear. He said that 

of fA; w; ™ th ? Government would regard it as an indication of the wi?h 


tho 1 ^nnJn A lwc H : ~ The qu ®? tion ,of th ® restoration of salary cut was raised again in 
. thls morning through a token cut of Rupee 1, moved bv Mr. S/ieiU i 
tiaoibutlah in respeot of the demand under head “Forest”. ^ 

./ act that . House had already expressed its verdict on the 
the l ra P enai services were concerned and far-reaohing consequen- 
was p m ® mb f re ?f the Provincial and Subordinate Services, if the motion 

in rS the I resident, Sir Stlaram asked the mover to clarify the issue and put it 
in as definite and unequivocal a form as possible 

the sa Kw« 0 Ve „ r f Stated th?t . llis J ob i? ot "' as t,lat ther 0 should bo, no restoration of cut in 
Pro'oo 01 ^ and subordinate services. He disclaimed that his intention 

Aare in P Z ^ffa.^ b r^ 0f these serv,< 5 es but his object was only to make them 

cutMfflhLS mgs f , their °u n . People. On the other hand, he looked upon tho 
in? a, rT honourable surrender in the interests of the people. 

out thn f ® Mem ber, Run war Jag dish Prasad -strongly opposing tho motion, poiutod 
Service he Il0USe y° ste r da I definitely decided as far V the Provincial RnborJinat* 
rathor 6 , b , t w - er ? concerned that they did not svish to make any change and thought it 

pronosi^i 0 Z S ° r h0 , T** ^ ue ^ H ® Stained that if lu Habh^iah's 
a was accepted it would spell disaster on the members of the 'Pro' : 

" V n f e Services and stressed the desirability of keeping th<un contented 

withtjm *movnr < la v qat A J* Deputy President held that reasou was certainly 

• ■ • 016 mover but sentiment was against him. He hoped that tho movci wouia 


vial 1 T v otruumem, was __ 

y ' 411(1 appealed to him to withdraw the motion 

a X- Vnritamani Leader of the Opposition, said tba 

wter sufficient differentiation ‘ ’ 


. Opposition, said that sufficient difficulties 

had been already created xn the different positions of the 
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Subordinate Servioes and that they should not 


withdraw tho motion, but the 
motion, when put to vote, was 


— r .rial Services against, the Provincial 
be a party to further differentiation. 

The mover, after replying to the debate, offered to 
House refused him permission to do so and the 
rejected. 

Mr. Ali Zaheer moved for reduction of Re 1 under sub-head Executive Council and 
Minister:, under General Achnimstration to draw the attention of the Ho“o 
though according to the Government of India Bill, tho pay of 
Ministers and Executive Councillors should be the same, the former were actually 
drawing about Rs. 2,233 less than the latter. actually 

After a- brief discussion, the House accepted the motion. 


Id Precautious—Adj. Motion 


T . MARCH : The Council debated for the whole day the order pas cd bv the 

riito^nf ' 0i Fyza ,^ d Mll f ici P a ^ ar eas in Ajodhya and the 1 neighbouring 
^ f 4 h vl h . 3 p n ir 0n -. a t0 j eu „ c . u . ® f ,? e - 1 moved b y Mr. Sved Ali Zahler under 
' J^-'-ec-utive Council and Ministers to protest against the above-mentioned 

?A, U'?'ord number of speeches were made, no less than 23 members participating 
8>strf the speeches made by the Moslem members was that theii 
f i ; ^ ,t,l m Aj°dhya should not be denied religious right of cow sacrifice on 

S? u r “ 0t , e J e r ol ? ln K, i<; latel y and that orders passed by the 
If -d'iin' in sboald be somodified M tbc T I^cal Government as to redress the 

' ances of the Aiodhva Moslems. It was emphasised that the Moslems 
‘b 11,j vances against the Hindus of Ajodhya but against tho Government and 
appeals were made to effect an amicable settlement of the unfortunate but vitaUv 
important question. 

• ^ e . n Mo ? lem . members characterised the orders passed by the District 

SS&SlSSttS JES&g5%. , * 6di * h <Ho “““ d “* 

Air hi! - ; - A ir Za H r Baid that “ far back ‘ as 1912 tho right of the Moslem residents of 
tt« rivrnff k CU +i! 0W r iad bePn . ^ooffO’Sed and a slaughter house was constructed 
b y.the Government. But as the Moslems thought that the Government 
“•K! 4 Cer T? boohations on the exorcise of their fight, they performed no 

d * d not meai31 *tb*t. they ceased to possess 
«! m M ear .““I*? orders of the District authorities ‘might promote the 
dc elopment of a grave situation m which breach of the peace might occur. 

Z " la llia ,1 at - 4u , KI ' an attempted to show that the problem was an 
entire),, noii-oomraunal one though it unfortunately had a communal hue. This being 

Shenlho nutto\ote to Bid ° W1,h their Moslem colleagues, 

r, n f'‘lT ? r , Ja ^ dish ^ 1 * 7 * arf „ Btl :ongly protested against the insinuations of motive 
made against tne District Magistrate of Fyzabad who was neither a Hindu nor a 
^.~ 0 DiS i tplCt , Mo P strate > he declared, would pass orders under Section 144, 
wr ' , drlven 10 ‘t “d as the Government were convinced that what ho did 
I i?™ i'I e y necessary, ho had their full confidence and support. Ho appealed 
w J ? ^® r f v r L 0f the ^ use , to every possible effort to pacify tho feeling 

r ommnnaf passions. droused and not to do or anything likely to flare up the 

vrti 9° cba ! ion Sed b y the mover, the motion was rejected by 48 to 21 

with the OomSn“ b0rB V ° ted f ° r Ul ° n ‘ L ' tlon “ d 010 H “du members sided 

v h i’rt J'em-uned occupied throughout the day with the discussion of this 

Mt h f f W ‘u rn- h.rt £° r ^“5 u ? ““‘s relating to General Administration, 56 
out n It “ad to ])0 guillotined and tlio total demand of Rs. 1,12,30,908 was 
Tho House adjourned until March 22. 


Secondary Education—Minister's Statement 
22nd. MARCH : That the United Provinces had given lead in the matt *r of 
i.'.Mva") Mvn of secondary eluiation was tho assertion made by the Education 
Mim.tei / Srivastova when ho introduced this morning the Education Dcimt- 

mont ^ totalling Ka. 20,68,534 which, he Raid, wore the bWest educatiem 

r^; 1 needs‘ V6t I ’ rebonte ^ to tho C^uuil, though he admitted they w^iV unequal to 
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The problem of secondary education, ho continued, was by no means simple, lx 
appeared twofold—(1) making it more practical and more vocational with a view to 
making it better designed to increaso the material wealth of the country ; (2) readjust¬ 
ment of tho years of students’ life between the various institutions. The tn)\ 3 rnment 
of India were also taking keen interest therein, while the committee under the chan- 
manship of Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru aud the Board of Economic Enquiry were ad moss¬ 
ing themselves directly to this aspect of education as it affected the pioblem Qt 
unemployment But it seemed unlikely that any radical changes could be mtroducea 
without incurring a largo amount of expenditure and whatever reorganisation an l 
reorientation in education was undertaken, care would be taken to ensure that tne 
existing institutions which had been built up with so much labour and expenditure 
wore not needlessly destroyed. , , 

Proceeding, he said that the year had been marked by vigorous educational activi¬ 
ty despite coutiaued financial stringency, the Government having undertaken such 
developments as were possible within the limits imposed by the Finance Member. 

Referring to girls’ education, Sir Srivastava said that there had been notable ex¬ 
pansion in girls’ primary education for which a sum of Rs. 1,25,000 had been set apart 
in 1035-36 bull get estimates. As regards vernacular education, the Minister admitted 
that tho progress in this branch hud been slow, though special attention was being 
naid to the education of the depressed and backward classes. Provision in this years 
budget for the depressed classes’ education was over Rs. 1,20,000. 


23rd. MARCH When the debate on Pandit Jntiprosad Upadhaya’s token cut 
motion of Re. 1 in respect of Government Training Colleges was resumed tins 
morning, speakors from the Opposition Beuches, including Mr. C. 1. Chintimani y 
Leader of the Opposition, strongly criticised the method of admission of candidates to 
the Colleges. It wag also urged that tho system of giving stipends to those who 
could secure admission to these institutions should either be entirely done away with 
or their number of stipendiaries drastically curtailed, so that the money thus sa\cl 
could be utilized for a better purpose. One of the speakers even suggested that hi 
view of unemployment being rampant among trained teachers, training colleges should 
cease functioning for some timo at least. Mr. Ckintamani urged tho desirability of 
affiliating tho Government Training College at Allahabad to the University. Mr. H. R . 
Haronp , Director of Public Instruction, did not agree with tho view that there was 
considerable unemployment among the teachers passing out of training colleges, whi.o 
Sir J. p. Srivatsava , Education Minister, explained, at length, the reasons which mid 
led him to introduce au iunovotion in the method of selecting candidates for training 
colleges. It was in response to the persistent demand that some change should bo 
made in the machinery for selection of students, that ho constituted selection boards 
as final authorities in the matter, one of the reasons which influenced him to do it 
being the desire to obviate charges of favouritism arid even nepotism brought against 
the selecting authority. As regards’ the suggestion to affiliate the Allahab.nl Framing 
College- to the local "University, the Hon’bio Minister said that tho question v’*w a 

difficult ono and the Government had decided not to ofleet tins change for the time 

being. The motion was withdrawn. 

Tho House carried Mr. ChintamnnVs cut motion of Rs. IQ under the head “Univer¬ 
sity Education,” urging increased representation of Provincial Universities in tho 
local Council. 

Irrigation Works—G ovr. Statement 

25th. MARCH :—A critical survey of the Governmout scheme with regmi to tho 
sinking of tube-wells in certain districts of the province) was made to-day when 
various cut-motions were moved under the heads Irrigation and Hydro-eleotriu Works. 

Tho Chief Engineer, Sir Wiiliam Stampe , made an important annoano ment that 
tho Government had decided that as soon as it was known by the actual results that 

the tube-wells wore not going to bo a failure either geologically or commercially, the 

water courses would be constructed at the expense of the Slate and no additional 
^barges would be made for irrigation from them. Sir William Stampe al- > informed 
jh° House that the question of the extension of tube-wells in grid area which vas 
hitherto «ouftned to non-grid area was now receiving careful uttoution of the 
Irrigation Department. Outhuing the main features of the Government policy iu 
tuK well construction, Sir William Stampo pointed out that the . u, vs : >f On 
Scheme depended upon two factors, namely ; (1) there should be water under¬ 
ground in suitable form to lift out, (2) and there should bo suitable form of power 
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it it out. They were * exploring in the eastern districts of the province with 
a view to finding out if they fulfilled both these conditions. If their efforts met 
with success in the eastern districts, they would make a similar start in other parts. 
The Government proposed to spend 1256 lakhs under capital on tube-well scheme. 

All motions for grants aggregating to Rs. 42,599,100 under the head “Irrigation 
"Works” charged to revenue excepting one for four lakhs in connection with tho Sarda 
Canal which was reduced by half were passed by the House. 

Moslems m P. W. D. 


The question of inadequate representation of Moslems in the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment was raised by Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rahman who moved a reduction of Re. 
1 under sub-head 'Tay and Establishment.” He urged that this old standing grievance 
of Moslems should be redressed by appointing more Moslems in the Department 

Rai hajeahioar Bali urged that suitable men were available in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and tliey should receive preferential treatment in the matter of appointment. 

The Home Member, Kuntc<ir Jarjd\8h Prasad pointed out that ono of tho chief rea¬ 
sons why tho number of Moslems in the Engineering Service was not very larger was 
that very few Moslems possessed necessary qualification. Ho however, assured the mover 
that in consonance with tho general policy of the Government tho legitimate claims 
of all communities in making appointments would be registered. 

Tho motion was withdrawn. 


Industrial Development—Minister* s Statement 

26tb. MARCH :—The future policy of the Government in regard to industrial 
development of the Province was outlined by the Minister of Industries, Sir J. P. 
Srivaatava to-day when he introduced in the Industries Department estimates, 
totalling Rs. 11,58,144. Briefly surveying the position of main industries in the 
Province during the current year, Sir Srivastava said there was no doubt tho long- 
looked-for recovery had begun owing to the going up of commodity prices which 
reacted favourably on trade and industry. The sugar industry which was the most 
important industry in the province was reported to have done well, though the cotton 
industry had slightly suffered owing to circumstances beyond their control, such os 
rise in tho price of cotton in the American market. 

Proceeding, the Minister said that in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Industries Reorganisation Committee, the Government would concentrate the greater 
part of its activities on (1) intensive developmennt of a few selected industries, (2) 
assistance to industries in general in marketing products and (3) assisting middle- 
class educated young men to set up in industry or business or failing that, finding 
employment for them. Tho three major industries on which the Industries Depart¬ 
ment was going to concentrate were sugar, oil and glass. There was, lie added, 
great scope to development of cottage industries and it was the intention of the 
Government to carry on practical demonstration and propaganda to encourage the use 
of electro-power by cottage workers and frame simple schemes for minor industries 
and make them available to those who needed thorn. Another factor which vitally 
affected the development of industries was the provision of finance and in order to 
consider various ways wherein financial assistance could be given, the ‘Government 
had appointed a committee of commercial and banking exports under the president¬ 
ship )rabji Pochkhanawala and was awaiting its recommendations. Taming 

to technical and industrial education, the Minister said that there had been some 
difference of opinion in respect of tho recommendations of the Committee appointed 
for tho purpose, relating to the closing down of certain schools. He assured the 
House that there wan no intention on the part of the Government to do away with 
such school8 were doing useful work. 

Tho entire demand minus Ho. 1 was voted. 


27lh. MARCH The advisability of amalgamating tho High Court at Allahabad 
and the Chief Court at Lucknow was- urged upon the Government through a rut- 
motion moved by Mr. Sped Ali Zakeer under tho sub-head “High Court and Chief 
Court” wj I budget came up for discussion this morning. 

J ' d- > ring to tiie administrative difficulties pointed out in this connection by tho 
Government npokeommi when tit- same question waa raised on previous occasions, the 
mover said that tho ouly difference -between tho two Courts was in the matter of 
Heparan territorial jurisdiction which each had. This difficulty oould be met by 
having the Divisional Bench of the Allahabad High Court at Lucknow. Mr. Ali Zahe/r 
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—'0 claimed that if his proposal was accepted, it would considerably reduce the huge 
volume of arrears of work lying before the Allahabad High Court. 

Elucidating the legal aspect of the question, the Home Member Kunirar Jagdish 
Prasad, pointed out that as soon as the Government of India Bill was enacted, the 
Lucknow Chief Court would become a High Court and according to the provisions of 
the Bill, before the Chief Court could be amalgamated with the High Court of 
Allahabad, both these Courts would have to present an address to the Governor 
containing this request for submission to Ilis Majesty and it would only then be that 
such amalgamation would take place. This being the legal position, it was not possible 
for this House to pass any motion on which the Government could act. 

Tho motion was withdrawn. 


Medical Dept.— Master’s Statement 

23th. MARCH :— The woeful tale of tho lack of funds impeding at every step the 
expansion of tho activities of the Medical Department, wa9 told bv itatcab Sir 
Mahomed Yusuf , Minister for Local Self-Government, in tho course of the : pc i h 
ho made in connection with tho introduction of modical estimates totalling Rs. 31,21269. 

Tho Ministor, however, hoped that the Department would not continue to suffer 
from paucity of funds. While emphasising that the Department was serving the 
vital needs of tho provinco in tho shape of medical relief and modical education, the 
Minister recognised that much leeway had to be made in tlieso directions, bat added 
that it would be admitted that on the whole the Department, despite the financial 
limitations, was putting forth its maximum efforts and was obtaining the best results 
for the benefit of the public. One of the most difficult problems confronting them 
e as that of providing medical aid in tho rural areas. He admitted that they he 1 not 
i-'ceu able to think out any definite sohemes which would bo within their means as 
even the most modest scheme would require an appreciable amount of money to 
a if 111 H Y* 3 ^ lst P° ssibl ° that they might have to think of combining'the 

Allopathic and Unam systems for solving this problem, but their difficulties were 
eniiancod by tho fact that sufficient number of trained Hakims and Vaidr were not 
lorthcoming. Coming to the special curative measures, Nawab Yusuf said that ev* ry 
ettort was being made to combat cerobro-spinal meningities as a result of whi. b the 
percentage of deaths from that disease was steadily going down. They were also 
controlling tuberculosis and recently opened three anti-tuberculosis hospitals. 

Iloji Obaidar Rahman Khan's motion for the entire omission of tho demand 
under medical establishment through which he drew tho attontiou of the Govern¬ 
ment to the progressive incidence of infant mortality in the province and complained 
mat nothing was being done to combat, was negatived by 38 votes to 31. 

The House, however, accepted the same member’s cut-motion urging the need for 
lmdiug moro funds for affording adequate medical relief in the villages. He suggested 
that the local bodies should be giveu greater financial assistance from the funds 
allotted by the Central and Local Governments for rural uplift. 


29th. MARCH:—Tho question of granting further remissions inland revenue 
proportionate to those in the rent in accordance with tho law was raised on a 
cut-motion by Khan Bahadur Jagar Hossain to-day, when Land Rove 
were presented. , 

The mover drew attention u to the unsatisfactory” nature of (the remissions in tho 
laud revenue, complaining that no steps had boon taken by the Government to l ive 
adequate relief te the Zamindars in this shape. He argued that as it had been decided 
■ the salary cut in case of the Government servants, it was high time H at 
relief should also be provided to the Zamindars who had boon hard hit by tho v onti- 
nued economic depression. 

Kunicar Jagadisk Prasad , Homo Member, replying, said that no elaborate .mm- 
mcut s were needed to convince the Government of the difficult situation in which the 
^anuncUrs found themselves as a result of slump conditions. The problem bad ha i< 
fusing a great deal of anxiety to tho Government. K unwar Jagdish Prasad assured 
tiiat they were bestowing their greatest attention on tho n ut Ho, 
now ever, was not prepared to commit the Government to the proposition of rraniiu 
n q j tt revenue proportionate to those in the rent. 

■the motion was carried, the Government not opposing. 
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Agriculture Deaf. Minister’s Statement 
Tho House discussed the whole day the estimates of the Agriculhtvo Department, 
as a result of which other demands for grants, including the entire police budget, 
were not discussed. 

Introducing the estimates for the Agriculture Department, Sir J. P. Srtva&tava 
referred to the Government village uplift programme, for which there was budget 
provision to the extent of one laxli ot rupees. The movement for betterment of 
\illagers could not, he said,, bo imposed from without but must spring from within. 
Tho primary object was to induce them to secure their own health, wealth and happi¬ 
ness. They, therefore, must aim at all-round development. The sanitary, economic 
and cultural aspects must all be taken up together and tackled simultaneously. It 
was proposed to have organisations, animated by co-operative spirit, in villages. There 
would be six organisers in each district, each organiser having territorial jurisdiction 
over 12 villages. The cost of such a scheme was estimated to he three to four lakhs 
per year. The Minister referrred in this connection to the allotment by the Central 
Government of a sum of a crore of rupees for village uplift, though he could not say 
what the United Provinces’ share of it would be and how the Government of India 
would hke them to spend it. It was possible that the Government of India might 
call a Conference of Provincial Alinisters to discuss schemes for rural reconstruction. 
Emphasising the immense possibilities of the work. Sir J. P. Srivastava invited co¬ 
operation of all landlords in this matter. 




l»t. APRIL :—There was a heated debate lasting for about four hours on the 
supplementary demand for Rs. 750 forming tho province’s contribution at .the instance 
(A the Government of India towards meeting the salary and other expenses of Miss 
Shepherd, who, at the request of tho Calcutta Vigilance Association, had been promo¬ 
ting since 1928 an educational campaign against tolerated social vice. Two motions for 
the entire omission based on different reasons were moved. 

While Mr. Thakur Hanuman Singh suspected the motives of Miss Shepherd and 
feared that like Miss Mayo she might malign India after the study of this question, another 
member objected to the House authorising the Government to pay monoy towards tho 
expenses of a visitor especially when there was no definite scheme of her work before 
them. 


When Ktinwar Sir Maharaj Singh , the now Home Member, was about to speak, 
U. If. Ghiniamani raised a poiut of order which led to a controversy as to 
whether the demand related to the Reserved or the Transferred Departments, As there 
was a difference of opinion among tho Government members themselves on the point, 
the President deferred voting on the itun until the next day inlorder to give the Govern¬ 
ment time to determine finally to which side of the administration this parti 
belonged. r 

The House, after voting another supplementary demand for Rs. 
with the consideration of Court Fees Amendment Bill. 


particular item 
55,408, proceeded 


Taxation Measure 

K unicar Sir Maharaj Singh , in his maiden speech, emphasised that a deficit budget 
was responsible for the Government to come forward with proposals of fresh taxation 
a'- saving the llouso, however, that none of the Government members liked the idea of 
further taxation. According to revised estimates, fresh taxation measures were 
expecteo to yield only about twelve lakhs instead of sixteen lakhs as originally e<di- 
on 1931 and 1934 Government curtailed their expenditure to abr it 
luknr; besides effecting considerable recurrent economic- and assured the House that 
lurthcr i«. 1 1 hmont would be made. 

Mr. C . Y. Chintamani strongly opposing the motion said deficit and debt had be¬ 
come car ima principles of tho budgets in the provinoo during tho last, fourteou years 
lie ac< used the Government, of trying to make justice even costlier than what it was 
us also of no* carrying out even tho most important recommendations of the Retrench- 
merit Cominumo. Ilo asked if Government had exhausted all sources of in<ome hofnm 
they inaugurated the constitution, how they would he able to meet the increased nr. 
peudituro incidental thereto. u 0A 

Nauahzada lAagal AH Khn n said it might appear ominous for fheso l.rmmu .a 
that the fust act of tho new Homo Member should be to sponsor measures l f,JT *i,« 
lmpw-airm of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it brine 
Hie (list day of April, the (I ,me MemW was perpetrating a practical iuke >m tl.o 
people of this province. Most of the burden of this taxation would tell on the ngrl- 


Ml MSr^ 



COURT FEES AMENDMENT BILL 


re- 


dturists who were already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 percent cut been 
tained during the last two years, the province would have saved Rs. 36 lakhs and this 
' year thoro would have been a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 


Court Fees Amendment Bill 

2nd. APRIL-Tho Council, after a whole day’s discussion, rejected by 53 votes to 
25 the Court Fees Amendment Bill, the first of a series of fresh-, taxation fneasures 
brought forward by the Government to reduce the deficit in the. current year's budget. 
Speaker aftor speaker from the Opposition benches denounced the measure, Mr. 3S. 
Ahmed Shah (nominated), being the only non-official member who spoke«in support of 
the Bill. The Opposition concentrated its attack on the Government decision to restore 
the salary cut and their non-compliance with the important recommendations. of the 
Retrenchment Committee in 1931, despite the x assurances said to have been given bv 
tlm official spokesman that every effort would be made to translate them into practice, 
whioh, it was argued, led to a deficit, necessitating further taxation. It was emphasised 
that the lowest taxable limit of people had been already reached and they were unable 
to bear the heavier burden of taxation. 

Mr. C7. Y . Chintamani strongly opposing the motion said deficit and debt had be¬ 
come cardinal principles of the biidgets in the province during the last fourteen years. 
Ho accused the Government of trying to make justice even costlier than what it was 
as also of not carrying out oven the most important recommendations of the Retrench¬ 
ment Committee. lie asked if Government had exhausted all sources of income before 
they inauyiiratod the constitution, how they would be able to meet the increased ex¬ 
penditure incidental thereto. 

Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan said it might appear ominous for these provinces 
that the first act of the new Home Member should be to sponsor measures for the 
imposition of further taxation on the people. He humourously remarked that it beir.g 
the first day of April, the norue Member was perpetrating a practical joke on the 
people of this province. Most of the burden of tins taxation would fall on the agricul¬ 
turists who were already in a pitiable condition. Had the 10 per cent cut been retain¬ 
ed during tho last two years, tne province would have saved Rs. 36 lakhs and this 
year thoro would have been a slight surplus instead of 32 lakhs deficit. 

•Tho Homo Member. Ktmwar Sir Maharaj Singh, replying to the debate, recount end 
the ineasuros adopted by the Government to aid the agriculturists. He said that it had 
been wrongly assumed that the Government alone had been responsible for the present 
state of affairs. He assured the House that they would carry out appreciable reduc¬ 
tions in expenditure in the near future. He wanted the House that if the measure 
was rejected, the Government would be left with no other opinion but oither to re¬ 
duce or entirely omit tho expenditure on a considerable number of new items, not 
necessarily relating to the Reserved Departments. 


Supplementary Demands 

3rd. APRIL :—The Government scored a decisive victory this morning, wdion the 
l/ouncil passed by 49 votes to 19 the supplementary demand for Rs. 750 to meet part 
t s ^h^ph&rd’s exponses. Sir J. P. Srivastava explained at length the nature 
ot tho activities of Miss Shephard in order to convince tho House of the utility of 
her work. He described the debate on this w paltry n demand as a tempest in a tea 

.. Government’s initial triumph, however, proved short-lived as [later in the day 
tney suffered two successive defeats on other taxation measures. 


Stamp Act Amendment Bill 

The House rejected the Stamp Aot Amendment Bill without division and the 
coo Bill by 51 votes to 24. All opposition parties in the House a* 

S* they di l m throwing out the Court Fees Act Amendment Bill vosterdav, to indict 
heavy defeats on the Government, 

Moving for consideration of the Stamp Act Amendment Bill, the Ilomo Member, 
£U»«ior Sir Maharaj Singh said that the present Bill was oltogothcr similar to tho 
yesterday and‘the expected revenue from it was only about. Rs. 2 cud a half 
A -he reason which had forced the Government to come forward v.dth tlm 
im.-r -u that there was v * r y large deficit in the Budget whi h it voV i U. 
vcn -^7 ° remove by moaai5 of economies to he effected by Ckr.oinracnt before 
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rnnmmHm wh3 a ^ e&r ' °PP osi , n S' said that the present time was an inopportune 
P J, ? fi,.S S f mg • auy • furthcr *“«<» on the people. There might have bean 
... if 4 fir“?o h0n + f0r ! m P° s . m g those measures had the Government acquitted itself 
t\eU as far as retrenchment measures were concerned. 


consideration of 
by the Seleot 


tho Tobacco 
Committee 


The U. P. Tobacco Bill 
Kitmcar Sir Maharaj Singh then moved for 
explaining the. changes incorporated in it 

ff re p^ t 9 0f ^ich _ estimated yield had ‘been reduced from Its. 5 

one- Ami *th, 2 r 2 T a ia,f lakhR - no °‘ nimed tImt 4,10 Hill was an innocuous 
out and tie police have been kept out of it. Though ho could not commit 

thatlr^nw to “7 depute fig™* °f retrenchment and economy, ho maintained 
~L“. V* 1 ? House would give tho Of fc 15 nation measures 

were originally estimated to bring to its coffers, it would be in a position to whic^ut 
the deficit with the additional help of th- L: ~ - * ■ - W1 ‘ )L out 


\ . i ~ lu wiuu out 

dp of the economies which were proposed to be effected. 


Motor Vehicles Act Asiend. Bill 

T APRIL :~Two bills connected with the motor transport, one amending the 
Otw mD 0r ( 7?^ lclos £ ct of , 1914 Y l f! 1 a v i ew to co-ordinating motor transport with 
f t. .A jrms , transport and regulating the public motor services according to the 
.°* travehmg public and providing for the control of fares and tho 
e sc °ki n & to substitute for the present taxation on these vehicles at varying rates 
+;L “i noa : m' aI authorities of a simple provincial tax with the object of stimula- 
omnibus traffic in the rural areas not served by the railways or main roads, 
were referred to the Select Committee by the Council to-day. 

*xr* r ® f . eren a ce °* the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to the 0 
}b^ a /Wal 8ir teahwed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
nf ou t ? of J? otor traffio m ^cent years, it was felt that the Act 
f< ?r the uV. urpo ^r e °, f reflating motor traffic to meet with the 
n -.fi of the travelling public. He claimed that the measure, if passed, would 

fJiu m< i re effici i ent , and m0IQ suited to the needs of the public, 

Wa fu- I10t , me ? nt subserve the interests of the Rail wavs. Ho also 
n *° d ? Wlt b tile other taxation measures of the Govern- 

rejeCted bythe U ° USe) “d declared that it was 

n uf u' 11 was referred to Select Committee after a short discussion. 

shill dlvl t c l e ' J °! 1 ^ r- Joti Prasad's amendment that the membor- 

S ied b?50 to ™ --ST?!* 0 ?* *" increased from 12 to 16. The amendment was 
cauieu 5 y oG to _o \otes, tho Government siding with tho mover. 


Motor Vehicles Tax Bill 

r ,i!vi', ng £or „ th ® reference of the U. P. Motor Vehicles Tax Bill to the Select 
C un m e. ' Nawab Yusuf explained that the proceeds of the tax would ho credited 

noniate th-'m ithS™ applied partly to tho grants to Municipalities to eJm- 
[ J' Uf>a ' . f^.tlioir loss in income from tho taxation of motor vehicles nartJv tn 
llio oontnlmlion to ho made to tho District Boards for additional^expenditure onroad 
‘ u ‘ pintto tho construction and improvement of provincial roads. The tax was not 

W iZoJ hHh n m f* ly a Sul ' stiUlli , on provincial tax in placo of tho varytog 

I by the various municipahtios. A single provincial tax would be larirelv 

wi&to^payV 01 tk ° moton8t8 theinselves would fall on those who were 

'''V , c y - CMntamani, opposing tho motion, said that the present was not th< 

he atf m, h ?/ any Und - the measure as highly undcsi abk 

to show tout it was a new tax and not a • to for the old toV ’ 

Ah Kh , an said H,at the Bil1 ™ based on a wrong promotion 
" as a luxury and not a necessity. In rural aro£ and ‘mad 
Lukich if.'.- tnoie was no motor (ax. The speaker challenged tho Minister’*' state 
med that motoi-owners were willing to be taxed. cr ' J Btat °- 

Jhc IPose agreed to refer the BUI to a Select Committeeo by 46 votes to 27. 

E o ho, in the day, the Council dismissed the Government programme for now 

oiSdrfST ,nVOlna * a toW of Ks. P 8oW # JT.n^ 
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Listed Posts in United Provinces 


5th. APRIL Tho abolition of tho invidious distinction between the I. C. S. officers 
and other holders of listed posts and the increased representation of members of the 
provincial Civil Service in the listed posts were demanded in a resolution moved by 
Mr. TJiakur Hcnmman Siggh in the Council this morning. Tho resolution also recom¬ 
mended to the Government' to take immediate, steps for (a) tho promotion of officers 
of tho Provincial Service to the superior I. C. S. posts to the full extent, due according 
to Hi i \ of tho Lee Com and fb) the t 

provincial service officers as District Officers to fill up hoi: weather and casual vacancies 
m preference to I. 0. 8. Officers of less than eight years standing in service. 

The mover said that in 1924, the Commission recommended that 20 per cent of the 
superior posts should go to provincial servieo officers and that promotion should 
commence from that year (1924), but it actually commenced two years later. On 
account of the halting manner in which the Government had been recognising their 
claims, there was discontent and dissatisfaction among the members of the provincial 
seiwieo which ought to be removed as soon as possible. Ho complained that the 
assurance given by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1934 that two superior posts would ho 
given to the provincial civil service was not given effect to. There was a rumour 
that the Secretary of State has decided that unless and until every I. C. S. Officer of 
eight years’ standing had been seconded for the superior post, the claims of no 
Provincial Service Officor would be considered. If that was so* the aspirations of 
provincial officers would remain unfulfilled for a long time to come. 

Mr. J. M. Clay, Chief Secretary, said that the mover had taken a somewhat gloom 
view of the situation and the feelings of the present members of the Provincial Civil 
Service. While it could not be said that the Provincial Service had no grievances 
the speaker conic], from his personal experience say that they had always been only 
too ready and loyal to carry out orders.' The Commission recommended that from 1924 
the number of listed‘posts bo increased from 16 to 24 and this had been accepted by 
the Government who were bound .to carry it out. Eight posts were listed so far and 
the Secretary of State ordered that remaining posts be created by 1939 but these orders, 
subject to certain qualifications with regard to the just claims of the I. G. 

As regards Sir Malcolm Hailey’s assurance, Mr. Clay said that his recommendations 
were turned down'by the Secretary of State on the ground that the IT. P. Government 
were not in a position to assure the Secretary of State that listing of* those two posts 
would not prejudicially affect the prospects of promotion of I. C. S. 

The Homo Member, Kunicar Sir AJaharai Singh, said that though they wore a 
subordinate Government whose recommendations were not always accepted, they 
proposed at an early date to review the situation and make recommendations with a 
view to increasing the number of listed posts. He hoped this announcement would in 
some measure allay the apprehensions of tho Provincial Civil Service Members. Tho 
Government, he pleaded, would be left to decide us to whon a Provincial Service 
Officer should be appointed to hot weather or casual vacancy and when the officer 
of the proi i tcial service should bo selected thorefor. He assured that as far as 
possible the reasonable wishes of tho Provincial Civil & mid bo met. 

The resolution was adopted, after tho amendment substituting ten years standing 
for eight years io tho case of I. C. S. officers was thrown out by tno House. 

Non-official Bills 

6tb. APRIL The Council was prorogued this afternoon after it had disposed of 
four non-official Bills. Rat Bahadur Vikramajit Singh's Bill amending the Agra Uni¬ 
versity Act with a view to changing tho constitution of the Senate and Executive 
Council in order to increase representation of members of the local legislature on these 
two bodies was referred to a Sol Committee. 

Tho House also agreed to circulate Sycd Alt Zahecr's Bill to provide for the 
administration of f had and .allied < s for eliciting public opinion 

thereon. None of the six. resolutions figuring on the agenda was moved 
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Proceedings of the Council 

SPECIAL SESSION—PATNA— 15th. to ifth . JANUARY ig 35 
J. P. C. Report Debate 

The special session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council opened at Patna on 
the 15th. January 1935 to consider the J.P.C. Report. The attendance was rather poor, 
about 50 out of the total strength of 102 were present. The visitors* gallery was 
filled to suffocation. Several new members, both official and non-official, were sworn 
in, after which the President congratulated the recipients of honours among the 
Councillors, of whom Mr. Chandreswari Prasad Narayan Sinha was absent. 

The Hon’bio Nirsu Narayan Singh , Finance Member, next, moved for consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. The Hon’ble Member observed that, 
it was impossible to define precisely the measure or the pace of Self-Government of 
a people. “ The recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, however, 
contained such elements as Federation which constituted the foundation-stone for u 
united India hitherto unachieved. 

Regarding the safeguards the Hon’ble Member thought that their very cxrrtenco 
connoted a real transference of responsibility. Besides, there was also a safeguard 
agaiust the Governor misusing the safeguards in the shape of a unit'd body, of 
Ministers backed by the majority in the uouso who could get all the nation-building 
measures passed under the constitution. Despite difference of opinion he believed that 
the constitution would be a real advance. 

to. Sachchidanmda Sinha . tho leader of the ''Opposition, mow'd the fallow¬ 
ing amendment: “Having considered the scheme recommended to Parliament by tho 
Committee, the Council is of the opinion that it is highly unsatisfactory and grossly 
inododuato to m .c 1 >pular a-.piraiions, is hedged by unnecessary and undesirable 
safeguur. :. betraying a deep distrust of Indians’ capaity and character and, ul>o\o alb 
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proposes to introduce drastic changes in* the composition and constitution of the higher 
Judiciary, which are calculated to shake the confidence of the public in the judical 
administration. The scheme is, therefore, not likely to evoke good-will by its working 
on the part of His Majesty’s Tudian subjects”. 

Mr. Sin] i a declared that the omission of the majority report of the Committee of 
reference to Dominion Status as India’s destined goal iii the march towards respon¬ 
sible government had made the scheme now propounded goalless and soulless. 

As a young man ho had learnt from Tennyson that in the British Empire freedom 
broadened down from precedent, to precedent, But, as an old man, he had lived to 
learn that in India at any rate froedom had narrowed down from safeguard to safeguard. 
Judging by past experience and in the light of the stern realities of life obtaining 
in India, the present scheme had to be worked by almost all constitutional parties. 
In all likelihood he would not be surprised if the Congress Par Mer- 

take to work the new constitution. The majority report had embodied tlio unimpeachablo 
truth that self-government was not to be had and could not be had as a concession 
or gift by Indians from the British Parliament, but it had to bo achieved by their 
own effoats. 

Mr. Nikunja Kishore Das (Orissa) moved an amendment that the constitution 
proposed, though unsatisfactory, should be worked in a friendly spirit. Ho urged 
that the proposed reforms would mark an undoubted advance and they should accept 
and work them as a gesture of goodwill. To the Oriyas they gave a separate exis¬ 
tence a.-; a distinct political and cultural unit. 

Mr. Srikrishna Fra shad moved another amendment stating that any Act of 
Parliament based on such an anti-national scheme would be unacceptable to the 
poople of India* 

Mix M . Yunus moved an amendment that the omission of the expression “Domi¬ 
nion Status in the report as tho basis of the new constitution was unfortunate and 



part tactics of rejection would be suicidal and they should work the constitution which 
constituted a great advance on the present position and strive for more. 

Mr. Jan A. Clark (Indian Mining Association) maintained that the safeguards were 
in th- intero-J. of good government and to meet special conditions obtaining in India. 
On nohulf of Englishmen he assured his Indian friends that, they were keenly interes- 
tod to watch India progress to the goal of responsible self-government. 

R'lja P % 0. La11 chowdhury characterised the report as retrograde and that it did 
not fullu their political aspirations. 

Bahadur Lachmi Frasad Singha urged that as long as the report was not 
modified according to the joint memorandum of the British Indian delegations it would 
not command the confidence of the Indian people. 

16th. JANUARY . Mi. Manindranath Mukhcrjre (Indian Mining Federation) assor- 
t• d that the genesis of all administrative and commercial safeguards was to be 
fcond in the British policv of exploitation. lie enquired whether the mockery of self- 
government proposed in the report was worth tho high price they were being asked 
to pay to maintain the now constitutional machinery b 

paitiaUy^esclodSTaroa! 0 '* i<rottt8lod againBl tha I* ro P osal treating Chota Nagpur as a 

'iho lion. Mr. J. A. Jlubback , Home Member, pleading for the acceptance of the 
jo port :.ud : Tho scheme certainly docsi not satisfy all the aspirations of the Indian 
V" :, 'V ;• , a . t * 10 divine in humanity to huvo aspirations th.n are not 

easilv sHti'-Jic.t, nut the scheme is dovisod for existing conditions in India and will 
rrV‘ l j tae unfulfilled luspi’ ations to be realized by evolution and not bv revolution 
The door that was m 1921 unlatched will now be at least half open. \SurX iUs 
belt r oater by it than first bang it and then try to batter it down.’ * 

Mr. 8 , K . P hinha in a maiden speech said that the report was an indictment 
against iho ^ holy of tho Indian people and the proposod constitution refused to reeo^- 
lTti£ 90 a3piratloaB w <>uld fail ho lead them to the goal of DoSn 

» Vtb. JANUARY : -Tho Council was seized to day with the discuv i-, n of the fntln v ,,wr 
umt anu.uilmoiit evolved jm a result of agreement among variou: parties and win, moveS 
h, Mi. haohekxdananda 8mha : And having considered tho scheme 
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the Joint Parliamentary Committee this Council is of opinion that taking the said 
scheme as a whole it is highly unsatisfactory and inadequate to meet popular aspirations 
and is hedged round by many unnecessary and undesirable safeguards, betraying a deep 
distrust of the Indian capacity and character and above all purposes to introduce drastic 
changes in the composition arid constitution of the higher judiciary which is calculated 
to shako the confidence of the public in the judicial administration and the scheme is, 
therefore, not likely to evoke goodwill in its working on the part of his Majesty’s Indian 
subjects and it requires substantial modifications and further the Council considers 
the omission of the expression ‘'.Dominion Status” from the J. P. C. report as the 
basis of the new constitution is* unfortunate and this Council recommends to the local 
Government that proper representation be made to his Majesty’s Government 
through proper channels to include the same in the preamble of the proposed India 
Bilh > The Council adopted the amendment and then adjourned till 13th. Feb. 


BUDGET SESSION—PATNA— 13th. FEB. to 27th. MARCH 1935 


Financial Statement for 1935-36 

The Budget Session of the Council commenced on the 13th. February. The hon. Bal a 
Nirsu Nartujaii Sinha, Finance Member, introducing the budget estimates o' the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa for the year 1935-36 first dealt with the earthquake 
expenditure. Summarising earthquake expenditure the Finance Member said that the 
Government of India were likely to have to meet a total expenditure of Rs. 177 lakhs, 
namely Rs. 93-4 lakhs iu 1933-3*4, Rs. 6G lakhs iu 1934-35 and Rs. 101 and a half lakhs 
in subsequent years and the local Government, apart from advancing loans, met Rs. 
3 lakhs iu 1934-35 and subsequent years, while they suffered a loss in revenue of Rs. 
C lakhs. 

Turning to ordinary figures, the Finance Member said that it was estimated tluo 
the current year would open with an ordinary balance of Rs. 8 lakhs which was Ks. 
3-4 lakh less tlian the figure estimated this time last year. Loss of revenue and 
increase of expenditure caused by the earthquake worsened the position by Rs. 8 
lakhs. On the other hand, excise revenue improved by Rs. 13-4 lakhs and expenditure 
on police, irrigation and public works decreased by Rs. 53-4 lakhs. 

It was estimated at the beginning of the year that there would bo a deficit of 
Ks. 4 and a half lakhs in ordinary closing balance, but in the revised estimate an 
ordinary closing balance of Rs 8 lakhs and 89 thousand was expected which meant 
an improvement of Rs. 13 lakhs. This improvement was mainly due to the Govern¬ 
ment. of India shouldering a largo share of the cost of reconstruction which ‘enabled 
the local Government to meet their share of the cost by borrowing. Other factors 
contributin ' to the improvement were local Government’s share of jute export duty 
o ^ anw * one-fourth lakhs), increase in excise (Rs. 7 lakhs) and forest revenue 
(13-4 lakhs) and savings in expenditure caused by the continuance of cut in pay 
(Ks. 8 and one-fourth lakhs) and postponement of elections to the provincial legisla¬ 
ture (Rb. 4 lakhs). On the other side, there was a drop of other revenue (Rs. 4 lakhs) 
and increase in expenditure on account of earthquake (Rs. 3 and a half lakhs), on 
famine relief (Rs. 5 lakhs) and supplementary demands (Ks. 4 and a half lakhs). 

For the next year, revenue was taken ‘at Rs. 5 crores and 31 lakhs as compared 

with this year's budget of Its. 5 crores 10 lakhs and revised estimate of Ks. 5 or ores 

33 lakhs. The improvement of Ks. 21 lakhs » miparod with the current budget was 
due to share of jute export duty (Rs. 11 and three-fourth lakhs) increase iu excise 
revenue (Ks. 0 lakhs) and in . n loan m l (Rs. 3 lak u . 

Kxponditujse oharged to revenue was estimated at Rs. 5 croros 4b 
Rs. 5 crores 30 lakhs in 1934-35. The budget provided for the lull restoration of 5 
per cent cut in pay, as the local Government decided to follow the lead of the 
Government of India and restoro the cut in respect of pay earned during April and 
subsequent months. Charges for reduction and avoidance of debts increas'd by Ks. 
b lakhs, interest charges by Rs. 3 lakhs, pensionary charges by Rs. 2 lakhs and 

ordinary items of expenditure by Rs. 5 lakhs. Provision of Rs. 9 and ft h 

w -s m:iJe for new sehemes including full restoration of primary education r. .u jRs. 
lakhs 47 thousands), partial restoration of commissioners' augmentation grant (Rs. 1 
nivl a ball lakhs) and certain other semi-recurring schemes. Only Ks. 2 nnd a half 
lakhs represent new schemes proper. In the police department certain temporary 
forces wore being replaced by a permanent force costing .Rs. three 
ordinary dosing balance is estimated at Us. 75 thousand. 
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iFn r nmi n, c ^ ro ^ v .^tontioa to tlie capital heads of receipts and exneu- 

Tn the Vuvr^nt^ J , sinco 1925-86 the local Government had borrowed no money 

n vas made ** Rs. 5 lakhs, 68 thousands to b y e 

to Rs Qft i" 1 MQ nnri °* Iocai bodies. But m the revised estimate the figure went up 

md a half itvL fn “• 11( i xfc P*> 8 blld ? et to 2 * lakhs - 0f this amount Rs 1 

reconstruction workmUfth a £ d i Rs ‘ 20 • s m bud g et wero for locaI Government’s 
cnl no-onerativfl the balance was intended for lending to local bodies, provin- 

rebuilding of honQoc ^ a V d , t0 cu ! tlvators and individuals for sand clearance and 
b 'i hc^rprln^K 8, in tllQ Eamino Relief Fund, anotlier capital head 

and fhnn nrtc Es * l 3 aud a half lakhs owing to final withdrawal of k 4 lakhs 

^d to co-oMratfvft 0r fSw* t0 C 4 .u SSe9 for sand clearance ( Rs - 425 thousands) 

con^i t- v- 1 ■! H;'* n 0 / edeia t l on (Rs. 37 thousands) and temporary withdrawal of a 

<Bs,0 “ s " 4 

preset'f t ' u ? rjd tinnncial position the Finance Member observed that the 
onlv the mrr t I i mm8 ^ ate P r Gaecessors was a retrenchment budget providing for 

A^tf „s 

ss ■ss&snrso 

- - more ^ 11 


:on was boing examined again but thTonTy finan^iaThqfe lay in *a 
Sviife tU0mTOt Wkch WOdd take int0 consideration the (Tense j 

Non-official Bills 


equitable 
population of tho 


5 * KST as, i u sr- 

i <?l : f m d ’ charitabkf ^ondowments^in* 10 ^ 6 ^ ■W***' and control ol 

KE's-raSS S£ f■= 

r»tM S^refsy® at MS 

ort'.ra from voting It Mtnifc“^ e IMtoL \™i?retore?K TOl«a?o *“ ^'Eiunlify 

rysi & “rgs*! sgtsm 

On the Government motion the consideration of the Inst f W rt k;n a 

M r . Abdul Qham introduced two Bills onn in *mnnd 7>° t 9 ^ci iP 0 ®tpO ne d. 

Act and the other tlw Municipal Act in' on-itr* 0 am0nd Bocal Self-Government 
Modern representation in the iJisiriot’ Boards and 1 M • ade< Pjato and effective 

moans of separate electorates. S and Municipalities of tho Province by 


BlUAtt FOR BnfARIS 

proferon i be given to firms having head offices in iv’hn H ^ Engineering branch 
and engineer? trained in the Bihar ColWp it % Rlhar . and mi !° Bihari engineers 
itupporcera pointed out tlmt tho resolution aimed at ^JP^°! 1R i g ' i Tl ° mover ttud tho 
of oducutel class unemployment in tho provincu " partla solution of tho problem 

X,“J ;™i ,n8 01 “ —«*•'•** «»-S 6 » 5 S? 4 S! 5-5 


r “''-JrsSi iSRwte- iSViMir,* y* 

UivWmmt wore pr.,i,ro5 to give Urol.rono,'5 hSLTSISSSUS! 


t the Oovern- 
being fulfilled, 
Prior, the 
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^ inanca secretary pointed out that it would be impossible to follow a general policy 
of giving preference to one class of contractors irrespective of financial considerations. 

Sir G'nif'sk Dutt , Minister of Public Worts, though accepting the resolution, 
stressed that on the execution works efficiency was the first thing and Bilians should 
try to gain more experience. The resolution as amended was carried. 

Excluded Areas under Reform 

The discussion centred round a resolution moved by the aboriginal member, Mi. 
D*benrir«nath Samnntn , urging that necessary steps be taken so that no part of 
Chota Nagpur division be declared an excluded area in the forthcoming constitutional 
reforms Several non-official members, including Mr. Sachchidananda 6 ’inha, leader or 
the Opposition, supported the resolution. _ , . w 

The mover and the supporters pointed out that Chota Nagpur had made ^ a r ? ma - ~ 
able advauce in recent years and contended that there was no justification in cia^sin 
it as a partially excluded area and continuing the stigma of inferiority on them. . 
Pandit Go tnvari* Misra moved an amendment to include Sambalpur district i 

tho scope of the resolution. , , 

The hon. Mr. Hubback, opposing the resolution on behalf of tho Government, 
showed that there was a constitutional problem arising out of the presence o 
large aboriginal population in the province. If the Government of I n( lia 
passed in law, as it stood, the districts of Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur at the meep- 
tion of the new constitution would be partially excluded areas. 1 he aboriginals would 
be well advised to accept tho substance of special attention which the Governor 
would be required to give to their problems, even at the cost of a temporary sngnt 
to their feelings. Tho advance made in education during the last decade gave ®* er Y 
hope that before loug the aboriginals would be able to share to the full the political 
advance that the Government of India Bill opened up. Even as partially excluded a 
they would sharo much more fully than thoy did now under the present constitution. 
The resolution as amended was, carried, tne Government opposing it, 

Teachino of Biology in Colleges 

19th. FEBRUARY In the Council to-day several non-official members supported 
Mr. Hasan Jan's resolution for providing the teaching of biology up to the R. be. 
standard in any oollege of the province. ,j , 

Mr. Sy*d Abdul Azix , Minister of Education, expressing sympathy with the resolu¬ 
tion pointed out that financial stringency stood m the way of giving t0 

demand and assured the Council that as soon as funds were available Government 
would take steps to provide such a teaching. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

Mr. Jagannath Vas's resolution demanding action to prevent agricultural holdings 
remaining fallow was withdrawn after discussion, the Government asking the mover 
and the supporters to indicate a definite scheme in that direction, , , 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmidbar Mahanti's resolution for the installation of 
a system of water-works at Cuttuok town was rejected without a division, the 
Government statin.’ that until the financial position of the Cuttack municipality was 
firmly established, no such scheme of water supply would be considered in view ot 
the heavy expenditure involved. 

Recruitment to Provincial Services 

Mr. Abdul Ghaui urged the Government to consider the resolution passed by tho 
Council regarding the introduction of a competitive examination by com pan m nta for 
recruitment to the provincial services with a view to giving effeofc to it. 

The Government replied that it would bo advisable to let the matter watt till the 
now coustitution was 1 into force as the examination systom was pro 

the new Government of India Bill as an instrument for recruitment to the services of 
the province through a public commission. 

Tho resolution was under discussion whon the Council adjourned. 

Relief of Unemployment » 

29th FEBRUARY:— Mr Abdul GhanVs resolution urging the introduction of com¬ 
petitive examination by compartments for recruitment to provincial services wit. 
after further discussion by 31 to 29 votes. 

A long discussion then ensued on the resolution of Mr. Mahomad Shafi demanding 
tho appointment of a committee to devise ways and moans to relieve unemployment in 
the province. Several non-offimol members including Messrs. Saehohidanaali sinSa. 
Ifwuratcauuth and \f. Yunus supported the re solution, the last speaker indicating tho 
linos of approaching the problem. 
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meat in^difforent S F^nao 6an col }®tituenoy) said that the problem was facing the Govern- 
“It,™ m’i °g mtne ? and America and baffling their efforts* Thn problem 

rittef cSSdTn“\£eS^T!W P r“ C Y f i He "“W 

Mr Q unless they had definite and concrete proposals to consider 

of the'resolution and 'on belYdf Tth!? (w^’ pressing sympathy with the object 
su^estionK in UU 0 i * ot the Government invited members to offer practical 

the committee suggested i he,p the Gov . ern “ cnt ‘ n deciding whether 
a solution lv- ifhw!!n! 0 r sene a useful purpose showing the direction wherein 
0a la ” AJjf further daoussiou the Government accepted the resolution. 

ludV O Cl Or l IT 111. 7-7 n n rorwo^l r-> ^ 1 ,A~ „ * • fi* i* _ /• i . 


Khn-n o i. , ul8UUSSlon tue tiovernmen _ 

by the Government nUtLFt 9 a r , e _ so . llltion ur gmg initiation of a bold policy 

a^so;md fban™ the P^ovinco oh 


the repaving canacitv'TS ftfa long-term capital to the banks and improving 

«jsnnssss ** —» 

Bin ah Tenancy Amend. Bill. 

Ilffl^tnSc^Ame^dn^BufpaotS'h? 7 th ° Council to-day. The 

Commiirce. Moving reference of q!i n* Bu !$ ac K wjis referred to a Select 
underlying priudple So Dro tlrd ?£« * w 1?Ct i Mr. Hub back said that the 

and improvidence* The Bill was hmfrf tena K ts against their own ignorance 

Chapter VTI (A) of the Kendal Ton^hr 0 ? ? nd i £® nerall y. followed closely the existing 
lature as long ago as 1918 and S" i nserted b y the Bengal Lcgis- 

The proposal! X before the HoSt« e •*&"**"& |idnaSur. 

Monghyr and Bhagalpore fflstriehf '? fhofifst instance to the SantaJs of 

the borders of Santa! ParatranaK ii’ul ;!■ mem bers of that tribe concentrated near 
the Local GoverSit R «lnVwas proposed further to ask the Council to give 
other parts of Bihar proper The Rih j Pf° vis {°ns to othor aboriginal tribes mid 


Oxeeb Official Bells 

<fi3JS s ’ -ssss *» war a «d oh™ Mun{oipal 

On ,,. t0m ‘ — 

B. & 0. Co-operative Societies Bell 

the^ci.dS'^ife Bihsuf au<Foris*a ^ modifications 

the sound and heaitbv nroor^ /f it? ^°’‘°P era Gve Societies Bill, designed to ensure 
official memh rf dhlot^X main a tLT°E£?£T e m the province. Non- 

* clause 24 of the Bi I „ ^ ■ 9°^ meat amendment for 

reiaung to the prior claim of the cooperative society 


deletin' 
on the 


the 


imraovab 


endment 


Bill 

le property of its members, 
by 33 votes to 30. 


but the Government ultimately carried 


non^lti^SSSSt?proKr'ess o?a°h ti ° n | : a f ur0<1 41,0 ^moment of 
turn. Tl > Council then adjoiirned^ll Miw^li 6 1 b ® ne “ oent movement like Co-opera- 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 


more seats to Orissa but there was 


lation woro not the only considerations for giving 

the financial aspect of the question also. , „ . , 

The Hon. Mr. Hubback , on behalf of the Government. announced that the Government 
would appoint two committees, one for Bihar and the other for Orissa early m April 
next, to deal with the question of delimitation of constituencies and other connected, 
matters and the suggestions made on the floor of the House and outside would bo 
carefully considered by the committees. 

Mr. Abdul Ohani, under a token cut motion, asked the Government to encourage 
the local vernacular papers hy subscribing and giving them advertisements. 

Mr. Russell , Chief Secretary, replied that the Government had afforded facilities m 
the matter of supplying Government publications and communiques to well-established 
and circulated newspapers, but they could not agree to purchasing copies of all verna¬ 
cular papers. * "... . , 

Mr. Sachehidananda Sin ha f leader of the Opposition, opined that the demand that 
the Government should purchase newspapers and give them advertisements, would 
amount practically to subsidising newspapers and that would mean demoralizing the press. 
The cut motion was ultimately withdrawn. 


7th. MARCH A comedy was enacted in the Council to-day when Mr. Sachchzda - 
nanda Sinha , leader of the Opposition, had to walk in the same lobby with the 
Government and vote against his own motion. This happened when Mr. Sinha moved 
a token cut on Board of Revenue charges under the head General Administration to 
call the attention of the Government to the exclusion of Indians from the higher 
offices of the court of wards and the medical treatment of tho Maharani Sahiba of 
Bettiah. Aftor the bon Mr. Hubback , on behalf of the Government, replied that the 
Government had appointed the best men available, whether Indians or Europeans, and the 
question of medical treatment of the Maharani was receiving the consideration oi the 
Government, the token cut motion was passed to a division and while opinion was 
collected by voices, Mr. Sinha shouted : l Noes have it’. Thereupon tho President 
ruled that according to tho constitution Mr. Sinha had to vote with noes. However, 
the Government suffered their first defeat and Mr. Sinha’s cut motion was carried by 
39 votes to 28 

Bihar for Biharis was the demand urged by Mr. Abdul Ohani and Mr. 
Sachchidanada Sinha, who complained under a token cut that in the Civil Secretariat 
the claims of Biharis for appointments were ignored. The Government policy was defended 
by the hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan Sinha who stated that preference was 1-oing given 
*n all appointments to Biharis, to whatever castes and oommunities they belonged and 
there was no doparture in the policy. Tho cut motion was withdrawn. 


8th. MARCH :—Under a token cut for the provision of the High Court, Mr. Nanda 
Kntnar Ohosh raised the question of the appointment of an Oriya to the post of High 
Court judge. He was supported bv Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha , leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion and the Oriya members, who urged when Orissa was being created a soarato 
province and its judicial destinies would be controlled by the Patna High Court, it was 
desirable that an Oriya should be appointed a Judge of the High Court 

The Government replied that the question of appointment of High Court Judges 
was not within the sphere of the local Government and tho policy tho Government 
was to appoint persons of merit irrespective of communal consideration. The cut 
motion was withdrawn. 

Rai Bahadur Shyanr.mndan Sahay , under a token cut, ceiled attention to the | ,.d- 
tion of the Bihari Hindus in tho matter of appointment of Government pleaders and 
complained that the claims of Bihari Hindus were not adequately met. Ho was sup¬ 
ported by other non-official members. 

Tho fion. Mr. Nirsu Narayan 6 inha on behalf of the Government assured the 
Council that the subject was under consideration and the oflhdon y and claims of 
Bihari Hindus were being fully considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

9th. MARCH:—Mr. Radha Prasad Sinha . moving a omission hi the provision 
tho railway police, urged that the railway expenditure should be a charge on central 
revenues instead of on provincial revenues 

Mr. Russell, Chief Secretary on behalf of the Government reierred to tho Hauso 
m the Government of India Bill, regarding the obligation oi tho federal r 
authority in the matter of defraying tho expenses for the police and tic mai”tonan<v 
1 l 'dr-r on railwav premises aud a i led that tho local Government woul i s.dis .tsoiC 
what the intention of the clause was. The motion was withdrawn. 
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vicilmK^ 1- on^fhp Rahman complained that due to want of proper 

bhrdarv Col ^° hce 4 officors there had been an increase in dacoitv and 

alive to saperintendenco auT with officei ? were " Quite 

ful warfare against the crime Wi+if 1 ^?!.^ 010 ? 8 t * ieir . ^ ls R osa ^ they made a success- 
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University grantsth« XT’ 0 ?«* under a token cut in the 

Matriculation Examination Wh?lo he and h?a InlS the percentage of failures at the 
standard of ih< ^'"irninatinn w c uis supporters strongly urged that tho existing 

avl defended the standard set bj the PatokSers^!' membCrS COntrovertcd the ™W 
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s-stesar £“t J S^rF ,d “« 

then adjourned til! lfaroh 25 ° ° Ut moUon was withdrawn, and'the Counci 


Citation or Publicity Dept. CwirasEo. 

rnauc io the death ot^Baku o'n/r^Xza • to ' ( ' uy , touching references wer- 

Blowing tributes jja.d to his work a,- •> ,,v ,1 of 1/ °f the House ani 

Hou •• for J 5 mite u-. murk of r6!i t’ eot tl» President adjourned th 

broiyht \>cw L| th |.,y b fh^'ljovwnmeiit 6,1 Mr fm'lf/'rf 0f , si, fip 1em « rf *ry demand 
Opposition, raised a deUto nadir «Tok«. cut' ^ of th, 

lieu;, department l, v the 1, onl Government Vr* j, 6 ?®?*,. *- etn,)l lament of , 

h* * have taken tho Council into Sw earlier h ! Governmen 

Policy of establishing a i/iiNii-itv dmXlS n! , th ?> ? < *i lded .to initiate i 
ft ^arrving proriagujuU m rospeot of oontroversi *^ e utility of th< 
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BIHAE TENANCY ATTEND. BILL 

'*1 • W '\*SL 

, • Thomas, a member from tlie European constituency, thought that every 
modern yovornment should have a Publicity department through whose agency they 
coula defend their policy and make their activities known to the people. 

Mr. Gfiandrt‘8 f iwar Prasad Narayan S inha. while favouring the establishment of the 
department, thought that the Government should have taken the opportunity at the 
! j ditroduction of the budget to explain the policy underlying the new depart¬ 
ment and defending the establishment of the department. 

Government Mr. Russal / , chief secretary, said that the decision 
• 0 c ? ca l ;ion the department was not taken until after the conclusion of 
me Kane hi session of the Council on the impending publication of the Joint Par! La¬ 
mentary Committee 8 report and therefore it was not possible to bring the muuter 
before the Council earlier. The reasons underlying the creation of the department 
c ® u ?. tr y was 011 the ©ve o f far-reaching constitutional reforms which 
veie the subject of discussion throughout the land. In order that the public might 
pc m a position to understand what the reforms meant and from its opinion on. them 
^? c .^ sa J*y hat the public should bo able to hear both sides of the question and 
me i Lihlicity department would seek to explain the meaning of the reforms to remove 
misapprehensions and to answer criticisms; secondly, the Government had long felt 
me need of a publicity officer to support the nation-building and economic activities ( 
^e iioveniiiient by disseminating information about the work the Government had 
done and are doing in that sphere. 

wifinf B 5 bu N i r Si p. ara y« n Sinha, leader of the House, said that the Govern- 

2' d ® 0] t 8l . on tyi* establishing the department showed that they paid a great tribute to 
Kff 011 £ province and particularly in this country when the Government 
? P ftrty Government and had not a press of their own, they must have a 
acTvit^ti answe ^ the 'criticism levelled against them and explain their policy and 
activities to the people. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

Biiiajr Tenancy Amexd. Rill 

mpiiHru A Council voted to-dav the remaining Government su pile- 

R^m^ d fw? ands i? r ? r ? nts blading R* 2,050 for a provincial marketing scheme and 
i direot loan t0 thc provincial Co-operative Rank, to provide a long 
nnf X •/ t° the cooperative movement. The marketing scheme is designed to -an v 
invofv^^ol Slir7 7 °! marketing of agricultural produce in the province and 
from th* tI! f ou * marketing officers. Out of the coutribution received 
nor ^-1 P I f . m l ,enal Council of Agricultural Rosoarch the scliemo will be spread over a 
tout n* inf™!** contribution from the Imperial Council will approximately 
cover d T ng the penod. The supplementary demand is intended to 

milturaf Crnmcfl"s' Z^butiol wtAe balanced from the Imperial Agri- 

Tennnr.WA^ 0ti 2 U U n:„ Hubback L pe House took into consideration the Bihar 
h™]n?.?L A ' ' n 1 me ' lt) Bl11 ®f re f» orte(1 by the select committoe. The 'till aims at m- 
the Rh»fJ IJ601£j ?™ vi81 ° ns f ?. r the protection of aboriginals, in the first hstance, in 
Cd bTlfc^l M °a g . hyr dlstr !° t3 A imposing restrictions on thc 
frdln_r? aboriginals and to prevent its passing into the hands of monev-londera, and 
the Krt*® h T l i f th0 Be mral Act w ! ,i, h baa already given proto, ti.« to Nmtals i, 
'f^'fbhnm, Baukura and Midnapur districts of Bengal and seeks to romovo the sprit 
f unrest whioh lms been prevalent, for sometime among areas in the province 

wero ?itw e ^?° Ved by Babl ! K a ‘V an §fand Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan fiahau 
me eithei withdrawn or rejected after discussion. ** 

m ^^th. APRIL# The Council was prorogued to-day after havin ' n.issrd the Hihnr 
lou<mcy Amendment Bill, and the Bihar and Orissa /^al&l^vZZe^J/Jrd. 
Mr « “Sr 1 Amendment Bills, two non-official measures apon-.rod bv 

inu..i®i, ,n 0rder - to e«‘end tho term of life of the di. mot hem ts ami 

aJ.nin ttifn n? ts 16 V ,0 p m ’° , fr .°® three to five years so as to conduct efficient 
with tV.l n b f tbe8 ? , bod ' es aad hnng tho™ >nto lino in the mattor ol their term 
« neW provinoia l and control legislatures. 

Lorvjf tochthidananda Sinha and other Opposition membors did not favour the 
nim ir i Government and Municipal Amendment Bills , while a majority of other 
«wn-offieial members and the Goverament lent their support to tho measures 
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Proceedings of the Council 

WINTER SESSION—NAGPUR — 25th, JANUARY to 2nd. FEBRUARY j 9JS 

Governor on New Reforms 

The Winter sesBiou of 'ho C. j'\ Legislative Gouncil commenced at Nagpur on the 
2TjtR January 1935. Addressing the memhers of tho Council Sir Hyde Goican *lie 
Governor, referred to the economic position in the province and the impending <-onn- 
titutionul reforms. 
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GOVERNOR’S OPENING SPEECH 


•^Bealing vrith the problem of giving relief to agriculturists from the burden of debt, 
lie Governor said that results of the working of he Dent Conciliation Boards and the 
Usurious Loans Act were most satisfactory, considering the fact that such legislation 
was entirely a now experiment. The Government, after considering the various pro- 
posalSj decided to create land mortgage banks in order to enable the agriculturist to 
pay his debts. Coming to the problem of prevention of debts, the Governor thought 
tliere was no hope of a permanent cure, untill there was a revolution in the countrv- 
side and a radical alternation in social customs. He hoped that they would devote ever- 
increasmg attention to the welfare of those who till the land which was the real source 
oi the wealth of the province. 

Speaking on the constitutional reforms proposals, Sir Hyde Gowan characterized ail 
arguments against the system of indirect election as somewhat theoretical and academic, 
and opined that it was difficult to final anyone of them which out-weigli the plain 
blunt fact emphasized in the report. 

Referring to the franchise, his Excellency referred to the promised enfrancliise- 
rJJS. of some .,1 million men and five and half million women who had no 
? ^_tical rights up till then. l I would ask you all not to allow your perfectly legitimate 
R) 1 the extension of your own political liberty to make you forget these 
million of your fellow-citizens to whom the passing of the Act will mean the dawn of 
political freedom and responsibility’. 

_ AOce ®diag) his Excellency said that the central Government authority over the 
Em^ nCef \d WOl i\ d ^ease in all ordinary mattors of administration and the whole executive 
authont > r of . the province would bo vested coiistiturionallv in the Governor 
a representative of tho King and in practice with certan safeguards in the 
m n+ U °* ¥ inister ?* N <>? I suggest to you that even if the form of provincial govern- 
towm-HwE ° r r? ara .®! If -u, nrn U this one chao fe T ° alone would make a large advance 
iu vonr o^n KO jd ;l . nd , ta “ 5 lbl 6 goal , the power to manage your own provincial affairs 
Iff,!? if A , Bd "i hea 1 ftal the present Executive Council is to be re- 
X™ S?Lri° I ! ! J rtments t0 . * P la ? ed ia char g° of responsible Ministers upon 
su’.AWrmts the bovemor will act in all ordinary circumstaacos, I make a further 
*>u c estion that for all practical purposes your goal will have been attained. 
thp-7;° ! f' ms H the , Go Y er nor’s special powers, his -.Excellency said: ‘Every cue of 
inteLft^X 18 .„ 18deTO5ed *9 protect some vital interest of the State, ail it that 
s 1 v1mr ir V mp0 . ri ed no sensible man would deny that there must he some means of 
ariu^dt from being wrecked. But if our affairs are so conducted that no such peril 
K safeguards will never be used and to fear them is to be affrighted by a bow. 
onofn^t Wh ° i Say th . ey wou | d P refer to remain under tho present Act, 1 would make 
^!;£i ther , obsul 'vation. 1 can assure them tiiat even if theso safeguards were em- 
iu "th« r!™” V a ? d t0 H 10 fuP > tbe y. would provide the so-called irresponsible element 
suio^of e f meut ? blch bas never exercised its influence except on the 

rlS aad moderation—with not one jithe of tho power ovei the whole field 
co„ t ;;., m ? , - tiatl ° a t iat - 1 / passesses at present either directly or indirectly, by its 
no 1 ,Ce 0r m - lts c fP* 0lt y as agent of the central Government, So long .is 

L g m ' ma ',-° arlse to l 3eace and tranquillity of the province so 

lonf ^ 13 d °a 0 to the weaker communities who cannot protect themselves, so 

of the nnhlin^t ^ 8 1S ^ ma f d ? of , sbaklu g the confidence and impairing the efficiency 
an-,inaf P M b services by unfair treatment, so long as discrimination is not exercised 
lien lmiii l0S f v b ° ^ve laid the foundations of India's commercial prom.eritv and 
ini’ /"'Hr tladers are treated with the same impartiality as Indian traders are el iin- 
Z w^n se l ves m Bur P“’ so lon « as d “ ° b Eoe l rendered to tho^ordcr; /f 
willVb I • / lQ S 01! ’a! m matters in which general interests are at stake, so long 
-o L 'i, i ieC 'f P°> vcrs of tbe Governor remain inoperative and tho sowrd, of which 
Prone fZi^v b r en ® r P ressed > will be allowed to rust peacefully in its scabbard’. 

I rocecding lus Excellency said: A Government of five, in which all the essential 

departments of Finance, Revenue and Jaw and Order are in the portfolio-of Li'-ons 
wm ^t n ? tre ! P0nS ^ lftt0 yon f0r th0 manner in which they dischui e the r‘b u p " 
i u 1 t g H ’ aC6 i ^ a GoV0I “ m ^ lli h tho Minister in charge of ov-i \ department 
count to you. The Governor will have , 
will b«°,nibilei volition but m a strictly I 

i wi h t udod m ad or . Jl ? ai 7 ol reumKtanoe6 by the advice of hia Ministers And here 
01 J e P°mt home with all the emphasis of which I am capable If v e 
cture^bff^^if We ha r 0 ^ heard tmd read recently, there a, e some p/o do w ho 
h : l r at the woret as a sort of Frank, item's rnom !■>■ V bf ' v ,i 

■ nde^the btage, browbeating the ministers and defying tho legislature and trampling 
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—— { o ot . *£? “ ew found liberties of the people and at best as’an irresponsible’ autocrat 
•who will hold those liberties in the hollow of his hand. I can assure you that there 
is neither a jot nor a title of •justification for either pioture. If those of vou to 
whom it will fall to administer the new Act, will display a spirit of trust which you 
claim that others should display, you need have no fear of any autocracy. 

, After the Governor’s speech the President referred to the demise of Mr Abhyankar 
v/ho was an outstanding figure in the province. For him no sacrifice was too ereat for 
attaining the country’s freedom’. b 

The Home Member, Mr. rtaghavendra /?ao, Leader of the House, associating him- 
scU wdh the sentiments expressed, said anyone who had closely followed the 
o'utKal history of the province during the last two decades could not but bo impressed 
by Mr. Abhyankar s personality. 1 

Relief to Agriculturists 

26tb. JANUARY:—The House devoted the day to the discussion of a non-official 
resolution urging the. Government to give relief to agriculturists in the province on a 
la. go scale where cotton crop had failed this year in the form of suspension and 
remissmn of land revenue and bv advancing tdecavi loans. Several members, speaking 

**•** - 4 -•* •——* « 5 

■ li ■ X Banerjee, Revenue Secretary, stated that the Government were examin- 
mg the position and m cases where necessary, would grant adeouate relief in accor- 
c x ; ., e with the policy that had been hitherto 5 ‘ followed Wereiv’e processes had to ho 
applied only in the case of wilful defaulters. F 

Mr. N. J RowjIUon , Revenue Member, speaking later in the debate, explained the 
Governments policy, on the subject. He denied th! ..allegations that the Government 
; i. plo;, ■ 1 illegal methods to collect revenue dues and declared that the attitude of 

fr \ owarJs teaantr ‘ v ha 0 d n alwa ys sympathetic which would be clear 

from the fact that a sum of rupees 20 lakhs, outstanding as revenue arrears in Berar 
last ) ear though not suspended, still remained uncollected. He added that the Goveru- 
'Y J " ; fo' 5111 ? ! jver y possible precaution to get accurate crop reports. Though he 
b-ho TiL'V. position, at present to state definitely what steps the Government Nvould 
^ •i t :QUe i assured the House that their attitude of sympathy 

iu tim Cure d g °° d r6Su ts would occur from whate ''or steps they would adopt 

The resolution was carried, the Government not pressing it to a division The 
tfmm I 68011111011 ur 6'“S the Government, to take over primary educa¬ 

tion Qo.n district boards was proceeding when the House adjourned till the 28th. 

Motob Vehicles Taxation Bill—Cuaib’s Ruling 
28lb. JANUARY Considerable excitement was witnessed to-day in Council when 
J£f- Mr B 'i? Pa i> ak f himself on the important point of order raised by the 

5aini I .i»s ? iE^iV2 , s »2sssr 

ZSTSSM $?,“? “™ t v 1 £ r the c“T i Xa N S , “ “ 

KamptiH!) to tlie select committee report on ihe C" P Motor Vehha^Tnvitvf^Y' 011 ^’ 
e .,1 Bill m which Mr, Paralch stZl he bad moved 

comiimtce meetings which were rejected but of which there w^o mentioii in Um 
nJiu'wr,^ at ¥ r ' Paralth hnd introduced the 

«** rM pi;.-, ttsa? jsaa* amrs 

commiti 'ie clearly of opinion that Mr T> irnkh » 0 ° 0, ’oerned the select 

fZJSrv&.Az* 

Mduvy without justification. The Home Member concluded by say^ th^t ?hS° ^art 
of tl.o mmui .1 of dinSuui winch ofieu kd the «•,. 4 ‘ ■ , ln ‘ t . 'nat part 

j.. , : imo should ho expunged from tho Council's official proceedingsl 66 °* 


mmsTffy 
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CHAIRS’ RULING ON POINT OF ORDER 
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Mr. Parakh before justifying his action raised a point of order questioning the 
legality, of the point of order " raised by the leader of the House. He said according 
to Parliamentary practice as outlined 'in Sir Thomas Maine’s Parliamentary Practice 
either to decide whether there had been a breach of privilege or to expunge portions 
of certain speeches or a note of dissent did not rest with the President. In the 
former case it rested with the committee of privileges of the House and in the 
latter with the house itself. 

Continuing Mr. Parakh referred to the recent incident in the House of Commons 
^hen similar charges were brought in by Mr. Churchill against Sir Samuel Hoaro 
and the subsequent reference of the question to a committee of privileges. Mr. 
Parakh further felt that what the Government wanted was not the Chair’s ruling 
but stifling the Opposition’s expression of views. 

Giving his ruling to Mr. Parakh’s preliminary objection, the President conceded 
Mr. Tarakh’s point that the House alone could expunge the proceedings if it considered 
<hat such a course was necessary. He was aware, he said, of the practices and 
conventions of the British Parliament, but pointed out that the procedure adopted in 
the Indian legislatures was not an exact parallel of the British procedure as the 
question of observance of discipline ov members in India was exclusively a matter 
within the domain of the President. He, therefore, disallowed the objection." 

Mr. Parakh then rose to reply to tho charges levelled against him. Mr. Parakh 
contended that the select committee’s report was not a faithful record of the proceed¬ 
ings as the fact.that his resolutions were rejected was not a faithful record was not 
mentioned therein. It was not open to the select committee to review its decision 
once arrived at which in fact had been done and his motion that the taxes of private 
cars should be fixed at Rs. 25 annually which liad been carried was annulled at a 
Subsequent meeting by the casting vote of the chairman (Mr. Raghavendra Rao). 

Mr. Parakh next contended that the fears expressed by the leader of the House 
postulated that Government wanted members to have two opinions, one for tho 
electorate^ and the other for Government. Mr. Parakh next spoke on tho effoct of tho 
.President’s rulings on posterity when tho President reminded him he was not address- 
ln £ a public meeting. 

The Prrsidpnt then gave his ruling upholding the point of order raised by tho 
Joader of the House. It was his definite opinion, he said, that the evidence tendered 
m the select committee could not be disclosed in view of the fact that they were of 
an informal nature. Further nothing was final until the committee had submittc l its 
report to the Council as the select committee was entitled to view any particulw 
proposal in a different light at any time and modify its decision at anv stage of its 
proceedings. In this connection he cited five rulings, two by Sir Frederick Whyte 
and three by the late Mr. V. J. Patel directing that these deliberations should not be 
divulged. The President accordingly held Mr. Parakh guilty of a breach of privileges 
of the House and further uphold the decision of the chairman of the select 
committee in ruling Mr. Parakh’s resolutions out of order as his amendments were 
fccyond the scope of the select committee. 


OrneijLL Billl 

29th. JANUARY:—A large number of teachers of tho Wardha district ooun- 
cil, at present on strike, staged a peaceful demonstration close to the council hall gate 
just before the Council resumed its sitting to-day with the object of ventilating their 

f riovances. Later, after the strikers had withdrawn in the open area near tho cham- 
or, it was again a scene of another demonstration by about 1,500 peasants from Bond 
district who urged the establishment of debt conciliation boards. 

The Council disposed of official business and referred five hills to sele a committees. 
Tho C . P . Tenancy Aynendment Act B>U was enacted into law on tho morion of 
Mr. A r . J Rough ton , Revenue Mombor. Two Bills, introduced bv Rat Bahadur K. S. 
Nuyi.du, Minister of Local Self-Government^ sought to confer power on the Government 
to enforoe orders in the case of dismissed employees of the municipalities and local 
bodies. 

The netting of birds and animals is to be penalized according to the provisions of 
the Wild Birds and Animals Protection Bill which was modelled on a similar Act in 
Guj Uniled Provinces while the C. P. Bank Bill is designed to afford j u> 

the same and. stipulated licenses obligatory for sportsmen providing revenue. These 
tW0 u |CaSQrcii were introduced by the Homo Mombor, Mr. E. R. Rao. 

Tho House then adjourned. 


MiNisr^ 
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C. P: Debtor! s Relief Bill 

30th. JANUARY Tlie Council to-day disposed of 11 non-official Bills. 

The G. P Debtors Relief Bill , the object of which was to prevent the expropriation 
of agriculturists and other holders of immovable propertrv for a period of tliree years 
in the present period of economic depression, was referred to a select committee, 
despite opposition from the Government by 28 votes to 25. Several members supported 
the. measure which was opposed on behalf of the Government by the Home Member, 
Mr. E. Raghavendra Rao. He feared that the legislation might result in creditors closing 
down business. The Government was showing every possible consideration to agricul¬ 
turists, as they fully realized the difficulties facing "the debtors. He detailed the vari¬ 
ous measures adopted by the Government in order to relieve debtors and pointed out 
that the rate of interest payabld by debtors to creditors had been much reduced ac¬ 
cording to the provision of" the & P. Money-lenders Act and the amended Usurious 
Loans Act. The Government, the Home Member added, was not prepared to accept the 
principle of the Bill which sought to grant a sort of moratoriun for three years and 
was likely to produce far-rearming consequences. He concluded by saying that the 
Bill would not benefit creditors nor debtors, but might prove harmful to the latter. 

• The House then discussed the adjourned motion moved by Mr. V. B. Chanbal in 
connection with the Wardha District council teachers’ strike. The mo- red to the 

financial position of the body which was the main cause of the non-payment of the 
salaries of teachers fabout 400 in number) for the last four months. 

Mr. B. G. Khapardp , Education • Minister, explaining the Government’s attitude 
sai'J that they sympathised with tho teachers and wer$ doing their best to mitigate 
the strikers’ grievances. That the Government was not unmindful of tho situation 
would bo clear from the fact that instructions had been already issued to pav up tho 
teachers all arrears by the end of February. The Minister also assured tho Houso 
that ho would consider the question of restoring the cut. 

After a short discussion in which it was pointed out. that tho Government should 
restore the 20 per cent cut in tho grants to. local bodies, the mover withdrew the 
mouon in viow of the ^assurance given by the Education Minister. The House then 
aljourned. 

Fine Year Pla^ 

•The Council agreed that the Qovevnraont should accept liabi- 
w f the principal of debentures to tho extent, of Rs. 50 lakhs to 

he raj sod m order to provide capital for co-operative land mortgage banks, which, 
as the Minister stressed in his speech, would provide the agriculturists of the pro¬ 
vince with Joans at a cheap rate of interest. 1 

Another measure, calculated to help them to got due share of prices for agricul¬ 
tural^ prod u,. namely, tho C. P. Agricultural Produce Market Bill, which sought to 
praeticos now prevailing in markets, was referred to a select committee. 

Ino House, having concluded official business, resumed the discussion on the 
ttion suggesting the Government to appoint a committee in order to draw up a 
nve-year plan for tho economic and industrial development of the province. 

Hat Bahadur K £. Nayudu , Minister of Industries, said in that the absence of any 
definite proposals from members, no useful purpose would be served bv appointing a 
committee, flo added that the Government had been doing everything possible with 
a . i ;w to eiioo'iraging several industries and improving tho economic conditions ol 
tlio provinoe. The resolution was declared carried the Government not claiming 
a division. ° 

J. P. C. Repoiit Debate 

w„ 2 " d F£, ? R y£ RY Dithc Counoil to-day, after question time, tho Homo Member, 
Ir. Ifi'i a :■ ■. ihat the J. I. C. Report be token into consideration. He -aid that the 
Government members '/mid not participate in the debate and expressed the’ hono tl rt 
the discussion would be earned with dignity, decorum, restraint and wisdom «u£ 
lo'ormed Mm Jl-.'we.that a report of the debate would bo sent to the SeoroUrvtf 
citato in London by airmail as soon as possible. ' 01 

-Mr. U K. /< mntkin labored to tho problem of Berar’s future and aid that Berar 
had been demands- a separate existence in the f. leration whatever agreement mbd/t 
be arrived at between the JlntiBh Gdverumei.t and tho Nizam-and he hoped that fhe 
Bemr people would be given an opportunity to assert, their views- onthe SSbiaot 
Kanttk-.r urged that the allocation of revenues between the Central Provincesi 
I'LHui : hould be determined by statutory obligation. •■rovinu* ana 


lit FEBRUARY 

lily for tho guarantee o 


mtSTfty 



JOINT COMMITTEE REPORT DEBATE 

B. Parakh dwelt on the defence problem of India and emphasised the 
ffeed of rapid Indianisation of the army. Characterising the J. P. C. proposals as 
highly unsatisfactory and falling short of the Indian demand, the speaker supported 
the summoning of a constituent assembly with a view to forming a suitable constitution. 
As regards the financial aspect of the committee’s proposals, Mr. Parakh opined that 
imperial preference was writ large on the recommendations and said that what 


t rged a specific declaration of India’s goal 

Bill. Unless this demand was conceded the new constitution would not be acceptable 
to the people. 


. Mr. T. I. Kedar favoured the total rejection of the proposals as the recent elec¬ 
tions had made it clear that the electorate was predominantly Congress-mdide while 
Mr. S. M. Rahynan declared that thero was no sense in the talk of rejection of the 
constitution. Even the conservative Moslems, he said, considered the recommendation > 
unsatisfactory, but there was ho reasou why they should not work the reforms and 
agitate for more. 

The Rev. Rodgers paid a tribute to the Joint Select Committee members for their 
labours and appealed to all to work the new constitution in a spirit of good-will and 
sincerity in the interests of ordered freedom and social justice. 

Mr. G. A. Gavai (depressed classes) expressed gratitude to the British Government 
for conceding adequate representation to his community in the legislatures aud for all 
their efforts to uplift the depressed classes in the country. 

Seth Sheolal urged that provision should be made in tho constitution that there 
should be no legislative interference in the social and roligious customs of the people. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe (nominated) express- 1 appreciation of the J. P. C. for the 
recognition of women's importance in the political life of India by conceding a wider 
franchise of women, hut jtrotested against tho introduction of the communal oloumut 
in electorates despite opposition bv all women’s organisations in Ii 

Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg ; accepting the reform proposals, declared that 
thoy must work tho reforms in ordor to prove their capacity for farther advance. 

Tho House at this stage agreed to the closure of the debate, when the Horae 
Member, Mr. E. R. Rao , Leader of the House, speaking on behalf of tho Government, 
vigorously defended the reform proposals. Tho Homo Member declared that, tho 
' 1 1 n evolved by the J. P. C. would shine in future as u 

guiding star pointing the way to the attainment of that real democratic state without 
the eatas trophy of a general national breakdown. It was necessary thot, along with 
creating autonomous provinces, they should have a strong centre and any course 
which led to its stability was to be closely examined and accepted. Proceeding, ho 
said;—'My own view oi the future of provincial autonomy of this province is that 
if the future, ministers wereresolute men determined to assert their constitutional 
powers, administer justice, uphold the rule of law, shoulder for 

additional taxation and show respect to the canons of public financo nud are supported 
by a strong and disinterested legislature and an honest Opposition, there is no reason 
to believe that the provincial autonomy even as is evisaged by tho most advanced 
political parties in India would not be attained within the next few years. The Home 
Member, continuing, asked the people of India to dotermine their " attitude towards 
the . British Empire and pointed out that even Mahatma Gandhi acknowledged and 
admired one of tbe.jdeajs of the British Empire, namely, every subject of tho Em]tire 
had the freest scope for his energies and honour anl whatever he thought, war- duo 
to hia conscience. The speaker thought that this was true of the British Empire 
as it was not true of any Government The deficiency of the proposed constitutional 
reforms was not too high a price to pay to stand firmly by their anchorage. Tho 
Home Member, concluding, declared that the constitution 1 may not give all that tho 
people of India aspired to but it was a great advance over the present, constitution 
ns it gave tho widest representation to all classes of people. The Com: il thvh adjournal 
till the 2£>th. February, 


Financial Statement fob 1933-30 

25th. FEBRUARY :—Mr. N. J. ftoiu’hton, Finance Member introd ^ r 1 ' l 1 
to-day. Tho revised estimates foi 193*1-35 show a deficit of 11.04 inkbs against the 
originally estimated surplus of Rs. 2.19 lakhs. The revenue position had. .’ptcriorated, 
tho priniopal decreases m income receipts being under laud revenue iRb. .u . hdih.i) 
and stamps (K u . 4,38 lakhs). The Budget, as originally framed, provided for cipts 
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473.17 lakhs and expenditure of Rs. 470.98 lakhs, but 
of Rsi 463 16 lakhs pate revenue recei Pte °f Hs. 452.12 lakhs and expenditure 

recetata^e JSf’t emb6 a Said Uie .total.estimated revenue 

Rs 47 r )2C> /rjJrirr o™ ^ la *hs and expenditure charged to the revenue at 

*■%*»*■A -jd-wrs 

cl,\ir added the tt ,u V 1>iJ3 la ““h by the restoration of the- cut in pay. It is 

the financial p^int ofvta^'frn *&* the P° si ‘ ion far , | rom satisfactory from 
It h is h. .. -i fVd ' „ , The-Budget was not one that -would arouse enthusiasm 

m ppt The defWt < L ' Vlt 1 oaution and every effort has beon made to make both ends 
exclusion from ls a smal1 one ' and this. result has been obtained bv rigid 

' Dnwin^f ¥ fidget expenditure on the new commitments. 5 g a 

excise staff, Mr the * hai $ et L *? the increase of prevontivo 

" r " dvoc “ $ °' ‘ eoper "“ S|, “ M 
r- ac. i/• „Ti W concluded saying that the end of world-wide depression is 

,h0 imp, " ea co "“ r °“ 


. The C. P. Games Bill 

providing *for Provinces Game Bill, a Government measure 

Lt.i fr; m ? X discussion° nised >< in?<? 1 «&« of game in the province was 

iho s;..-.’eoVV*mm ; tter- r0 ffro^fl I ?iaf Ur fi^ * hat tte Bil1 shoul< * bB recommitted to 

Shikaris. Jfr “ fcvoMhetwL“L fo 5 B !£ r ™ mmitteQ did not com prise of 

Ihc Ho^e tlin Ljourned 0 ^endmonts were either withdrawn or "thrown out. 


General Disculsion of Budget 

di6c 2 nssion F o E f B SeBudger The C ° Uncil devoted tt * whole of *>-** to the general 

taring the camt'salarv°cnt=P°and ij sa PPr, ova ' of the Government’s action in res-- 

more 8 persistent as the restV r»th?n h»a a ! t a° k *i. on n h ? T , reasur y Benches was all the 
Mr /y -r »/ v ‘, le styration had converted the Budget from sutdIus to deficit 

Nafpur tSt^ed 
phci - of u - ’c; htvas the finvummlt J,* td ° % use generally proceeded in an atmos- 
He , however wmrtiStoTSfXlSS T!l ™ r fP°“sive to the popular wishes. 
budjMt,which was ra l the ctaotTsLc“s ** presettt “« lo tho House a 

receipts wwo o^timkt’^Thfs government’s estimates of revenue 

hi., India jw it exploited gP*’™-f^ot gc^Joi the health of a subject nation 
1 unjabrao e speech constituted a 


fce« 0t i& V 16 hea ' th of a subject'_ 

y . SJ.® *Wr8 and prompters of vested interests. Dr. 
restore the salary nchant critioism of the Governmont’s decision to 


between the Coiitr.-i Province^'iwd^Beror.' 118 * 4 *“ equiiftWe distribution of expenditure 

Mr. K(milker ndvr.r itii/< . f o . . 


Mr. Kanitker advocated the adoption of 
I'ot-Vl : V r \ n experimental measure. Ho also 


e;, i,» 


Rao Sahib, V. 8. Pa til, 8. O 
Koi 

Seth Sheolal % Mr. V. 


Gboudhuri., Multiipnl 

The nor,; Ar W-hlSon'to Mtita a J' , ° .l^riiciprtod in the We. ' ' Kolt *' “ 

couodiat.ou 2S£? et'lvwL of sotting u 

of s t ?j , i£ 6 botoo, ‘ ^ wafts* the ^ 


Sapkal, 7. 

£>■ Kolte, ‘ilt. 


were 


wtosT^ 
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Reverend Rogers appealed to the Government to consider the desirability of im¬ 
posing an entertainment tax in tho province for increasing the grants towards educa¬ 
tion, while Seth Sheolal deplored that the Government wero imposing fresh taxation 
on the eve of the Silver Jubilee celebrations. ‘ 

Replying to tho' criticism levelled against the Government in regard to the restoration 
of salary cuts, Mr. G. Deshmukh , Financial Secretary, asked whether it would not 
bo honourable to adhere to the contract entered into with the public servants. He also 
denied thd suggestion, that the Government’s revenue receipts and estimates were 
exaggerated. 

The Hon’ble Mr. N. J. Rouqhton , Finance Member, who spoke next categorically 
denied the suggestion that tlio Government had restored the salary cuts with the 
intention of handing over a bankrupt state to Indians in the next, constitution, ilo 
appealed to the House not to create an anomalous position by pressing the reiinposi- 
^ 10Ii ike cuts, as certain services were beyond their scope and felt that the House 
could appropriately express its disapproval m tho form of a token cut. He reiterated 
the Government sympathy towards the agriculturists by pointing out to the various 
relief measures undertaken and the utmost economy in tho expenditure obseved. 

Yoting on Budget Demands 

28th. FEBRUARY:— In tho Council to-day Mr. JK. P. Pa?ide withdrew his 
cut motion which was discussed throughout yesterday in view of the. Excise Minister 
Ilai Bahadur Nayudus assurance to accept the proposal suggesting tho appointment 
of a committee to go through the question of excise policy. 

On the motion of Rai Bahadur Q. P. Jaistval , the House carried without* a division 
the Re. 1 cut as a protest -against tho decision of the Government to restore the 
salary cuts. 

Non-officials were defeated three times in their attempt to censure tho Ministers’ 
policy in not restoring the cuts in the educational grants to tho local bodies and not 
nominating members of the depressed classes and women to the local bodies. 

The entire demand under the head “General Administration” (Transferred) for Rs 
64,000 was tlion carried. 

Khan Sahib Muxafl'ar Hussain , Deputy President, moved a Re.l cut in tho de¬ 
mand of administration of justice and demanded tho establishment of Debt Concilia¬ 
tion Boards in every Taluk throughout the province. 

Various sections of the House expressed support to the demand. 

The speakers emphasised the sad plight of the peasantry owing to heavy indebtedness 
and urged the Government to come to their rescue by agreeing to the suggested course. 

Mr, N. G. Rouyhton , Finance Member, while expressing sympathy with the pro¬ 
posal, complained about the paucity of men who could act as Jionorary chairmen on 
these Boards, suitable and diligent men who desired to devote themselves to the needs 
of the country-side. Ho further pointed out that the Government had already establis¬ 
hed seven Boards and proposed to start four more in the near future. He urged tho 
withdrawal of tho motion, which was carried without a division, the Government no! 
opposing it. 

2nd. MARCH Botter supervision by the police force in the province w ith a 
view to preventing motor ac eiuents which wore lately marked by an increase, was 
urged by Rao bhth U. S. Patil , who moved a token out to-day, when tlio demand 
under the head police’ came up for discussion. 

As regards tho suggestions put forth in tho course of the debate, the Home 

Member Mr. & Raghavendra Ran promised to consider the same at the time of 

revising the rules for regulating traffic, upon which the motion, was withdrawn. 
t House adopted. A/r*. D shmukh's motion protesting agaiust the action of tho 
Judicial Commissioner in not closing courts for a day, as a mark of respect, (o tlio memory 
of Mr. M. V i Abhyanker. 

The Home Member, Mr. E. R. Rao, objected to the motion on (he ground that 

, e Bupjeot was veiy stale. Further the House was not entitled to discuss the eou- 

uuci oi a judicial officer acting in the judicial discharge of his duties. The motion 
VVa %vi ua *9 u * ate( * to cast reflection on the Judicial Commissioner. 

i roident, Mr. S, FF. A. Rizvi allowed the motion as it was in per foot order 
anu related to administrative functions of the Judicial Commissioner. 

complaint regarding bad food in jails evoked opposition from 
several non-official members who tetified to the wholesome quality of the food r'y-t 
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which they tested by paying surprise visits to jails iu different parts of the 
province. 1 

Mr C. F. Waterfall , Chief Secretary stated that it had been noticed that priso¬ 
ners after admission had put on weight The motion was defeated without division. 

Mr. A. ■ / . Kolhe, moving a cut motion, criticised the conduct of the police force 
and said that crime was on the increase, the number of undetected cases and murder 
in Berar had increased and the convictions secured had fallen 

« 1 ° mo i ion - wWle several . others’praised the police force. 

amf in th J^ haver ^ ra ^ a J>, pointed out tliat crime had increa- 

sed m h-ar anl refer re d to the abnonnal period, when people were uot prepared to 
co-op:-..to with police foice. He further assured that the Government would consider 
all points raised during the debate. The motion was withdrawn! 

i during the period oflinancial^strbgency ^vITTndo by* w“ CrC /f 

a - luri,,s ,he ^ ftas 

• ¥ r ' Ha i h ™ an ’ however, thought that the Police force in the Province was 

in ad equate to meet the emergency cases. 

^ lia <}h.avendta Rao justified the increase saying that the 

?iv‘m a viIi !! S between capital and labour and the tendency to migrate 

p°i n \ tV/ > !°Hr tnJT'f i a ,- bese • cau S 03 necessitated tho strengthening of the 
Police. Ine motion was lost by 25 agamst 20 votes. ^ 6 

defeated'by ^9 to^G vot^ t0 redUC6 the number of ^^tabulary in the province was 

to Rg 6 ? FCf ^ <dlG entirG ^ omail(i on Education (Reserved) amounting 

- lfrs ; l<«n«bai Tambe ( nominated) wanted the Government to take over girls* 
primary education from the local bo- 1 h she declared were unable to make aliv 

pi ogress, hanlvapped as they had been by financial considerations. Education of 
girls as •-.oinpared to hoys in the Province) was almost at a standstill. Therefore, tho 
nunci emphasised that it was the duty of tho Government to sea that the nreseut 
pojition v:as o f .»:>u improved. Tlie proposal was supported by several members who 
urged that no time should be lost in taking the necessary step 

sttiSUs Mtr 01 20 “* u?eit 

Mr B. (J. Khaparde, Education Minister, assured the House that it was not lack 
0 7 ! ' 1b ! s P art ,- ( but tb « .*•» that they were still unal.de to get over the lack 
of fund3. The matter was now owing considered by tho Government and the Minister 
and an early decision would be taken. Tho motion was withdrawn. 

CU March That the posts of the Director of Public Health and Inspector 
General of Uvd Hospitals m the province should bo amalgamated as an ewaom m 

i,'?:-'; J H>- «• M. Rakaman itx tho ^unciftoTy. Tho 

llou.o > pu.‘t the proposal by 4J votes to 18. It was pointed out ,*i heh-iH Af n,,-r 

that ti,o manor had afreadr MM Vy ofStS 

tltaf h. on -,-v. -pT-fo fJSSS 8 \,° ut ‘ Civl1 Works’ (transferred) observed 

SJlomdgtw: phC ° 00,114 walt lmt ‘ l Oo’orumeut found money to restore all 

Ml. F. waterfall, Chief Socretnry, said that these Worts wore undertaken in 

S.Jg’St? “ Oommm, .n,„lo w It,, S, 

aJS^SBSSt ftStJML r.« '!«»* ™, 
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TImi object of tho Bill was mainly t. 
Court, in the ; rovinoo and also o oorr 
, I to litigants. 

Mom her, Mr. E, ftaohamndr 
at once, a Aid that the fees now being imn<. 


House, which then adjourned. 
Couht Fery Ahend. Rill 
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of tlio Act of 1870 and in view of the vast changes in the judicial system in the pro¬ 
vince, reforms in the matter of levying fees were necessary. If the province wanted 
a High Court, the cost thereof should not bo thrust on the general tax-payers, but on 
those who wore likely to benefit by the proposed reforms, namely, the litigant public. 

Proceeding, he said that the present Bill was in accord with the -wishes of the 
House which during the previous session urged the. Government to establish a High 
Court in the province. lie hoped that the members would support the Bill, since the > 
House had already committed itself in principle. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalmurti moved an amendment that the Bill be referred for eliciting 
public opinion. 

The House having devoted the whole day for the discussion, the amendment was put 
to vote and negatived, 36 voting for and 19 against, resulting in a Government victory. 

A feature ot the debate was the strong opposition by several non-official members 
to the Bill. While opinion was unanimous favouring a High Court, criticism was 
directed against the imposition of fresh taxation in the form of funds necessary for 
this purpose. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar , Leader of the Opposition, supported the Bill in principle, but 
agreed to the motion for circulation to- consider the various details of the measure. 

Dr. P. Z5. Deshmukh favoured the complete rejection of the Bill which, he said, 
had been brought at an inopportune time. Ho preferred to wait till the passing of 
the now Constitution Act. 

Khan Saheb Aiazaffar Hussain , Deputy President, declared that it was the duty 
of tlio Government to make the administration of justice as cheap as possible. On 
the contrary, tlio Bill was brought to enhance the court fees. 

Mr. W. R. Puranik, Government Advocate, made it clear that legislation was . 
long overduo and was aimed at removing the anomalies in the law so as to bring this 
province into lino with other provinces. 

Replying to the debate, the Home Member, Mr. Rao pointed out that the Bill was 
sought to set ^ight inequalities in taxation and assured that its clauses would not 
hurt the poorer class of litigants.' The measure was designed to restrict litigation. v 
As a result of the local Government’s representations," the Secretary of Shite for 
India had. agreed to the constitution of a High Court ;in the Province, the Judge of 
which would receive emoluments lower than elsewhere in India. 

8th. MARCH In the Council to-day, Mr. R. A, Kanitkar , moved that tlio C. P. 
Court Feos Amendment Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 

The Homo Member, Mr. E. R. Rio . said that the Government was opposed to tlio 
motion, but in view of the opinions expressed in the House would agree to it. Ho 
added that the consideration of the Bill should be finished before the ond of tlio pre¬ 
sent financial year. 

The House accepted the Select Committee motion and adjournod till March 25. 

25th MARCH t—After a debate lasting nearly six hours, the Co urn i I passed tby 
Court Feos C. P. Amendment Bill, a Government measure, into law. 

The Bill was introduced in tlio Council on March 7 last by the llon’blo Mr. 
Raghavendia Ra - Member, and evoked much opposition from non-official 

benches, as it involved taxation proposals for the establishment of a High Court in 
the Province. The Bill underwent important changes iu thy Select Committee stagy 
in that the incidence of taxation was reduced from Us. throe and a half to Ks. ‘J 
lakhs which constituted the funds ec^oatial for the establishment of a High Court. 

When business iu the House was resumed to-day, the TIotno Member presented 
the report of the Select Committee and urged that cho Bill bo taken into consider- 
lion. 

Mr. D. T. ifangalmurtM attacked the Bill and pleaded for flic inability of the 
Provinco to sustain fresh taxation. 

He was supported by Dr. Ihinjah Rao Deshmukh , while Mr. W. R. Pbramk* 
Government Advocate, pointed out that the principle of raising tho stilus of e 
pvovimje by establishing a High Court had already boon accepted. 

Mr. S. M. Rahman, supported the Home Member’s motion which w:t carried 
by 38 votes to 19. 

AnKUig those who supported tho Government were Mr. T. J . j foliar < Leader of thy 
Opposition) and 19 elected non-official 

32 1 
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—-.Jiscussion on the Bill was then resumed. Non-official members had tabled no less 
than 63 amendments, most of which were either rejected or not moved Having re 
j;ud to the view of the Opposition, the Government accepted five amendments. b 

The most important amendment to the Bill was that of Mr. Manaalmurthi saaTtW 
to restrict the life of the Bill to March 31, 1937, instead of March 31 1943’ ! f 
posed by the Select Committee. He felt that it was improper on the part of this 
Committee to fetter the hands of the future Governments and, therefore wanted to 
limit its life only to a couple of years. ’ 


XLQSSTs Ifltkar Ah.K. P. Pande, and Seth Thakurdas supported the amendment, 
while Mr. C. B. Parakh opposed the motion. ' 


In opposing the amendment, the Home Member pointed out that the High Court 
*?.s f'jiao to be a permanent institution in the province and the cost incidental to it 
would bo a recurring one on the revenue of the province. The original Bill was 
Introduced to be a permanent measure, but n view of the strong feeling evr essed 
the Government had agreed to limit the life of the Billupto March llH. The 
Government had come to that decision after a full consideration of al?the circums¬ 
tances, as they expected that the term of the first ^ Council Lder theTew 

nnr°the S r.r f pire ft, 194 ? F* thttt wouId bo Proper time to judge whShe? or 
not tho Continuance of the Act was essential, ^ J b 


The lion. Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, intervening, said that the passage of the 
the S“ni?y W 0 f the^Cou^f Baspicwn in tho minds of H her authorises as regards 


The^Coimcil^en adjourn^^ m6n ^ Was P asset * a -division and lost by 43 votes to 21. 
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BUDGET SESSI0N-LAH0RE—2lst. FEBRUARY to 26th. MARCH 1035 

Punjab Anti-Beggary Bill 

The Budget Session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at {Lahore on the 
rhVp, , r h UB Wi ri„ M v'n business a motion to refer to the Select Committee 

hlr v/• & ry ?i u ’ . wtu °b ."'. us introduced and circulated for publio opinion 

Jast y^r was defeated without a division, the Government opposing. 

tho rini Ja - n ' tie n° ny ., Con p^ ess member in the House and tho mover of 

for hr !L 2 tSFTV th f ^ Vl1 of - pegging by introducing a system of licensing 
b-ggars, the contra\ention to be punishable by imprisonment, 
majority of opinion was opposed to the Bill. 

Mdhm * fe nn e i C0 ,T iendiDg , t] -° J 110 ? 011 for 11 select committee, said that the 
' c f? d °^ 01 professional beggars were becoming an increasing nuisance 
hv nirrijf 1 Tr h 1 e6 T> ’ , so b 60aT1 se they were beggars by day and potential burglars 
of tv Korn r miri 10 a l° ne 'there WQ1 ’ 6 s ix to seven laklis of beggars, three-fourths 

<i-'iK n i, do Dian ^ 1 labour. It was difficult for a graduate to earn Rs. 2 

aii end tc^tbefoviJ ^°^ ars ea ' ^ earne ^ ^ s - 3. Legislation was the best course to put 

PiJft. Si' 01 , b f ha,f ?* , Ule , Government, opposing, said that Section 151 of the 
Dmiiitv deals with beggary would be strictly applied and the 

Lrputy Commissioner’s attention would be drawn to this. 

Immoral Traffic Suppression Bill 

p r 2 -t n 4;.FEBRUARY:-Tho Council to-day referred to the Select Committee the 
i anja ^ suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill introduced during the last session by 
a if tit Naunk Chnnd and which was circulated for public opinion. 

°^© r wliejhmin^oirity of opinion favoured the Bill’s provisions with slight 
moJiiications. The Bill aimed at chocking the evils of traffic in women and children 
15 s 1 v 7 n g more powers to tho authorities, whereby protection may be afforded to 
tiiD^Tv^ .danger from procurers and traffickers engaged in commercialised vice through 
^v„ i °n of penalty of three years imprisonment with fine. 

Hio nni'c •' r ■. Unionist [Arty, Mr. Chaudhury Chatu /taw, while supporting 
t0 V* Y r li c Ffj inol P^ os T permitted the members of his party, the biggest in tho Council, 
timt thr. r? v ;fr U 0Wn 4 .°P JIU011 ^ Only one member opposed tho motion on the ground 
" ‘ ,n H SCH3 tions of the Penal Code were sufficient remedy against the evil. 


Ijw! T n uu,« d nK^- fi ^ tja ^ ers lnc Jhding Raja Narendra Nath and the" representatlvo oi 
division Hi/r 6 lttn 00111 supported and tho motion was carried without a 

r < Owernmant remaining neutral. 

^uni'K rr e i ect0(] die Punjab Small Ton ns Amendment Bill and the 

Ftocha yat Amendment. Bill. The Council then adjourned till the 25th. 
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STATEMENT FOR 1935-36 

Punjab Government’s estimates for 1935-36 were 
by the Hon Me D. J. Boyrf, Finance klember. 
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h Awn tt 0 | ywu », 1935-36 our estimate of total ordinary 

R <Lnrt i I.,|V il's?’ 1 - ‘S loss than tho revised estimate of the current 

•fsSd jKcSSf,oa,"A ab r thc actu ^ of 1933*34 

•stimato oniv for ir (, a , ,j v |,, 0 ? 9 t li ! a roc oi\o. 'Ve have been 

' i il i a „ ' i y l ljallinci f J budget, and all proposals for future new 

i ; • V 1 ? 1)6 l eul " y“to»w4. But whUe economy must bo observed 

iionditur' renui'.' d° U f, , ° f *7 subo ‘ Iale °. f r,cw expenditure items sw-hts 
pombtuie leqiured for rural reconstruction and the propagation of the 


w P r j Q(; i) )a l heads of income and expenditure for 1936-36 Mr Un™ 
"U ; 1; ueiived from our main sou K -Land Ravenw iSA 
10 ;. Intho year 29.t3-.t4 those four heads provided 86’per cent o 
j< is well to examine their future prospects ^ 

Jokhs, and the 


budget estimate for 1935-36 is 278 lakhs. This 


sum, however, includes 17 ’lakhf, 
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* from rents for temporary cultivation, whioh from 1920 to 1934 were credited 
to Extraordinary Receipts. Apart from this addition, the estimate would havo amounted 
to 257 lakhs only. 

The average income from Excise since 1927-28 has been 105 lakhs, the revised esti¬ 
mate for the current year is 98 and one-third lakhs. "We may hope for 99 lakhs in 
v the coming year. 

The revised estimate for the current year from Stamps is 107 lakhs, wo expect a 
slight increase to 110 lakhs next year. 

Irrigation accounts for roughly 332 lakhs of expenditure, but although Education 
Department comes next with a total expenditure of 160 lakhs it actually takes the lion's 
share because Irrigation also produces revenue. 

As regards the present year, the Finance Member said: Tho budget estimate 
of the present year anticipated a _ surplus of 51 lakhs, but, so far as can"be seen, the 
surplus will be 20 lakhs less. This is not due to any excess of optimism on the part 
of the Finance Department, but to the fact that after tho budget was framed the 
Government decided to reduce water-rates by an amount that in a normal year would 
cause a drop of 36 and a half lakhs in this source of revenue. At the "same time 
special remissions of revenue amounting to over 20 lakhs have been granted whereas 
only 35 lakhs of special remissions were anticipated. 

Half a lakh lias been provided for the celebration of the Silver Jubilee of 
Their Majesties’ reign, of Rs. 30,000 for Jubilee scholarships and of 3 lakhs for the 
new Couucil Chamber. 

The position with regard to the Sutlej Valley project is as follows : 

The cumulative interest is 4.51 crores. The cumulative net revenue is 2.03 ororos, 
and the resulting sum at charge is 11.72 crores. The position ten years hence may 
probably bo as follows : cumulative capital 9.01, cumulative interest 9.89, cumulative 
net revenue 7.51, sum at charge 11.39 crores. In the year 1944-45 the project will be 
paying 5.3 per cent., as against about 3.8 per cent, at present, and it is calculated to 
pay 6 per cent, in the year 1945-47. In 1934-35 we hope to assess 12.8 lakhs of 
acres irrigated, and in 1944-45 we hope to assess 13.61 lakhs, a comparatively small 
rise owing to the fact that the water available at the sowing season is limited. 

. The other groat project of the Province about which the Council will desiro to bo 
informed is the Hydro-Electric Scheme. This scheme has cost 626 lakhs, of which 42 
lakhs represent expenditure on local distribution. To this sum of 620 lakhs we have 
to add the enormous sum of 123 lakhs as accumulated interest charges, so that the total 
capital expenditure changes against the scheme comes to 749 lakhs. 


28th. FEBRUARY :—Charges of apathy, respecting nation-building activities, were 
levelled against the Government hv several speakers during the general discussion on 
the budget, which commenced in the Council to-day. Several speakers congratulated 
the finance Member on his presenting a balanced budget, and supported the restoration 
of tho pay cut but stressed that the province was far form being prosperous, tho 
people were groaning under taxation and well planned schemes to improve* tho basic 
condition of tne people was urgently needed. 

Sharkh Mohammad Sadiq and Mr. Nanak'chand Pandit^ vehemently criticized t.lio 
Government and its irrospomsivenesssto public opinion, and the almost total neglect of 
national development. Mr. Sadiq contrasted with what other freu countries were 
with their budgets, apart from maintaining stains quo and peace and order, and 
I audit said: ‘This would not be tolerated tor a single day in any free country*. 
An. Paudit maintained that although they had had reforms for the last 34 years with 
wii Ministers, there was practically no progress for which the people* could be 
Imnkful and the same old system and outlook persisted. lie said that their Ministers 
had failed to do their duty which was to bring combined pressure on the Government 
:° trutiate beneficial schemes to ameliorate unemployment and to develop small 
industries, but they had only served bo keep the people quiet 

Choudhry Choturam , leader of the Opposition, initiating tho debate, congratulated 
Finance Member on presenting a balanced budget, which was, he said, not an easy 
1 nng in these days of depression. He, however, complained that the benevoloiu do- 
yeie being starved which was the lost tiling the Government should do. 
ue advocated the imposition of fresh taxes. (He was tne only membo 
\vuP!i luw ^ tbd .urban population. Maintaining that the people in towns got. away 
! •' 1 , t l0 ifcaat burden of taxation, Ghaudhry Choturam suggested to taxes on oiuomas, 
hiojcle* and aerated waters.? 
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Nurendra. Nath, while joining -ghjiudlyy Chohiram iu Ms trbiutes io tie 
I manco Member regarding the balanced budget, ,aid that the incidence of taxation fell 
equally heavily on the urban population as on the rural. He urged a reduction in the 
water rates, on fodder crops and keeping the price of a unit of hydro-electric energy 
at a low level so as to enable struggling farmers and small industrialists to take ad¬ 
vantage of this new force, when they had already been hard hit bv the depression . ' 
Sardar Ujtal Singh and Shall: Mohammad Sadiq appealed 'to the Government 

nf> what ntnnr froo nmm+noc htn Tonnn ximm ....—• i.. i ur 


nut —T ’ _— .cupppaj^u iu my uuYt’rumonr. to 

at othoi free countries like Japan were doing to provide healthy occupation for 
thvir nationals and safeguard them against foreign .competition. Shaik Mohammad 

V-lpin* U fnnal 1 °in < lustries C ° mm lt ^ eo should be ^pointed to suggest ways and means for 

1 audit and Mr. Afzal Ilaq complained against the 1 tent’s 

pjiio> of inaction, respecting the reports of commissions and committees and said that 
it a policy of discouragement. 

Voting on Budget Demands 

nrn^p’cc ^ rm } r x a Singh, Minister, while admitting that the 

\u Qn 88 ^ reat as ., ®?Sht have been, and also admitting the fact of 
. .] 1* “'' nt kl 1!l 10 province opined that within certain limits there had been real 
ff nblu progress both in agriculture and industry of the province. He quoted 
fc r c ™}P n 8 of the various branches in support of his conten- 
sai l that the foundation of progress had been trulv and broadlv laid, and 
was needed, was a better organisation and persevoring work. Though,*' so far as 
Tfu c0u 0Grned, there ..Jjad bee ? P r( >gress regarding the regul 

i ho said, We remain where we were 1 ’. This was a complica¬ 
ted o.nation depending op international factor. 

it ufc Manoharlal, ex-Minister, in an impressivo .speech pointed, out how the ratio 
!■’’:al exchange was becoming, steadily unfair in agricultural countries and 
i * ^at Government should engage their attention in tackling this 

P ODiern The speaker exposed tlie iu; • uraoy of the Agriculture -Minister's statistic-; 
the all-round progress and put it to Government 'how they were going to tackle 
SU solve tins problem of the increasing ruralisation of the country. Ho tii 
10 . 1, - > ngcst condenanation that could bo laid against the Government was for their 
apathy to industrialising the country. 

5tb. MARCH : The Punjab Government's hydro-eiectric scheme came iu for 
snrae criticism when suggestions were made through token cuts for bringing electric 
■ l * T ff7 within the reach of agriculturists through cheaper rates and for the appoint- 

1 * / T committed to go into the question of rates ana of making the scheme more 
useful aud paying. ( ’ - 

?'' ,culc ! lf '* il Jfnrang said that at present they were not producing energy to 
c canacu\ of the plant, out whatever energy thoy were producing was oeing taken 
)p and t ion* main difficulty was to copo with the demand. He said that the Govern- 
' va *\ to make energy available to all and as noon as the proper stage was 
reached the .motion of redaoifr. the rates for agriculturist users of energy would be 

; that, tbo (ioVernfflout were determined"'to proBt bv 
SSi-J2f*u. an V?" kl , not f »nW consult the members of the House but also export 
anJ i. -bnioul suo-'-'-ss* >ra#d 90 ”* exMniD0 thoir proposals! with a strict eye to economy 

Th. giants were passed, but several speakers drew attention to the fact that the 
F , ’ V *“ C I ;. ror ‘ Hv handienppo'l through the original estimates of the scheme, namely! 
iv,o and a mlf • n .--n to i.ov.ur and a half < to res and they were still not 

was not remedied, th 


a' H . \ *■ y i r, uikql pics wnere&s 

* about two and a half pm* and said that ro long this position 
i, the main purpose of the scheme would remain unfulfilled, " 

6ih MARCH dn the (v,r Ulc ji cKaurlhury Choturam leader of th.- 

moving Ml Of 1 ... 1 in ft).,, grant for Civil Work* entered a strw£ , , '„ 
Iroverh.g tj.oemitr.v-.tor* nit"., lie .laid tint froq»..„tiy the .’entm-tors quotedth? v-fiv , 
p«r cent, below the deoartmoni-il "Stimriton and still mud.-, money. When thHi>«A, r 
proooodiiig to make charges -.l n.nmtmn, tl," Prosidr-i.t pointed -out that Ruld K 
P !'u"! C ** as ^.aioral and vague datumente shovUd be made 
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Hon. Sir Jogmder Singh said there were no cases of contractors or enginers 
becoming fabulously rich in this province and said that Government were ready to re¬ 
examine the contractors’ rates. The Cut was withdrawn. 

During debates on the grants under Hydro-electric schemes when the question of 
communal representation in this branch o*f the sendee was raised, Mr. H. P. Thomas, 
Chief Engineer, said that Muslims in this branch were over forty per cent., although 
they evinced a peculiar ineptitude for the electrical line. In some cases, he added, the 
present incumbents were maintained in their positions not because of their efficiency 
but because they were Muslims. 

Only one cut was carried to-day, namely, that of Re. 1 in the P. W. D. Buildings 
grant to urge the employment of agriculturists. 


8th. MARCH : —The Punjab Government’s programme of road development was 
explained by the Minister of Agriculture during the debate on the motion for grant of 
Ks. 78 laths under head Civil Works (Transferred) to which Khan Bahudur Nawab Mum 
Muhammed EJyat Qureshi moved a cut of Re. 1 to urge “fairer distribution of expendi¬ 
ture on communications.” 

The Minister, replying, referred to the recent deliberations of the Rail Road 0 
ference and the Government’s survey of the problem and said that the Government of 
India was taking keenest interest on this question. The Central Government had asked 
his Department to chalk out the programme of laying out good roads to link up 
villages with the cities and Government were working out the road classification 
scheme with the object of improving the net work of road 3 and filling the gaps. lie 
mentioned that in the last six years 1,000 miles of new metalled roads had been added 
throughout the province and the progress of the scheme was so well maintained that 
he expected it to be completed in tho next three or four years. 

A proud reference was made by the ex-Miuister Manohar Lai to the fact that the 
Punjab possessed llie biggest public library in India compared to which the Imperial 
Library at Calcutta came nowhere in the course of a cut motion urging better 
housing and bigger grant thereto. Next to that came the Baroda Library, but tho 
Lahore library sadly lacked adequate Government patronage. 

Sir Ferozekhan Noon . Minister for Education, expressed deep sympathy with the 
demand, but pointed out that there were other and far more urgent demands for 
funds in his Department. For example, he had seen with his ow the veritable 

blaok holes in so-called girls’ schools in Lahore, where in one case he was presented 
with the spectacle of 110 girls cramped in a room 14 feet by 14. 

Incredulous murmur led tho Minister to offer to take a member to that place, but 
he warned that* seeing such a sight might induce homicidal thoughts u-.alu.d those 
*L Were girts tinder such conditions, Wherein you would not L 

The cut was withdrawn, after the Minister had promised to do what he could. 

Duriug question-hour, the Finance Member placed the land settlement on the table 
snow lug that in the last three years in tho two districts of Uoshiarpur and Juilnudo- So 
oases of kidnapping of girls occurred. Of those, all except one were minors. 

. Replying to a question by Mr. Chaudhry Vfjal lluq, Mr. Bovd, Finance Member, 
.that ten communities had been restricted under seotiori 3 (!) (d) of the Punjab 
Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Mr. Afjal Huq asked why the communities were so restricted unloss they happened 
to be terrorists. 1 

M.i. Boyd: Because if unrestricted they were likely to act in a nianuor i l cjudn iat 
' P.ubhc peace and safety. 

ii* ?' e L tn * Khan Noon , Minister fui Education, in replying to Chaudlu v Mahommod 
i * 11 Lehman Khan, wished the member would have tried to ascertain the truth 
before raising the matter. The question related to tho award of nine science suhoUr- 
r ll P® rt '‘ 'idly created under Dr S. S. Bhatnar/ir’a munificent transfer to the I i njiib 
m< i ty of a gift of a lakh and half made to him personally in which tho quosti’uiui 
Utt 8l W"dod that not one thereof would finally go to a Muslim. 

(a. b ' lr . F : K- Noon said : “IVrhaps tho hou. mombov is referring to the Punjab 
, mica! Kooearch Fund which is maintained and financed bv private donations and 
rnnim,stored by t -trudtees. Neither the Government nor the Ouivei itv In* anv rigid 
to i Ll X ^larsjiqps would bo awarded. It will int. ,d the Imn’ble iimml er 

w that ton scholarships were awarded last year. Only throe Mu- aluums apphod, 

IV, f n * l' v ° ' v . ere successful in securing. (%) Attork Oil Company b uffiolarship and <I2) 

Utumugars scholarship of Rs, 00 per month, i am sure the honbio menbor 
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a id his community have 
namely. Prof. Bhatnagar.” 


11th. MARCH :—The Punjab Government’s scheme for rural reconstruction came in 
for so zero criticism in the council-when demand for Rs. 1,33,500 was presented for 
sanction, to be placed at the disposal of the commissioner for rural reconstruction. A. 
token cut was moved for reducing the demand by rupee one with a view to draw 
attention to the insufficiency of resources provided for this work. 

Pandit Nanafc Chand at the outset congratulated the Government on having under¬ 
taken rural uplift work when no less a person than Mahatmaji had done so. The 
speaker, however, deprecated the method adopted by the Government as he thought 
it wc lid not bring the desired result. None deny the fact, added he, that the Congress 
an 1 the Government were one in holding that the conditions of villages needed serious 
attention, but their methods differed. Au officer drawing Rs. 3,000 as pay and moving 
in cars would not be looked upon sympathetically by villagers who, steeped in tho 
ahvbS of poverty were unable to fina even money for purchase of mosquito curtains. 
The speaker thought that the problem could really be successfully tackled by one moving 
among the villagers as one of them ? wading through dust and filth and mixing with 
them freely. Ho maintained that time has como for the Government to change its 
angle of vision. He referred to the Bihar earthquake and stressed the necessity of the 
Govornmqnt and the Congress co-operating in providing reliof for suffering humanity. 

Tho I* inance Member, in replying, said that the Commissioner for rural reconstruc¬ 
tion was appointed according to the request made to the Governor by a deputation of 
the Zaminuers. 

Nawab Muzafarkhan^ Revenue Member, wanted to clear misapprehension about 
Government intentions in this direction. He said that tho Panjab Government had 
und- Hlago uplift work ten years ago. There was no reason why tin Con¬ 

gress and the Government should not work in co-operation in this respect if Congress¬ 
men are honest in their profession aud purpose. 

Tho cut motion was ultimately withdrawn and the domand was adopted. 


12th. MARCH—A feeling speech by Dt\ Sir Gokulckand iVarafyr, Minister for Local 
Self-Government, on industrialisation oi the Punjab marked to-day’s proceedings in tho 
Council, when the unfinished debate was held on industries demand for Rs. 42,000. 

the backwardness of the Punjab in respect of develop). 

(if industries, and contrasted the meagreness of Rs. 42,000 for industries in comparison 
with muiy times larger allotment for travelling allowance to the police. 

In response to the Minister’s request for a specific mention oi the industries which 
th f \v wished to be developed and tho lines they wanted the Government to take, non- 
olficiali mentioned dairying, butter-making, carpentrv, dyeing and even improved 
methods Of harboring and washing in order to help the unemployed. 

Dr. Sir Gokulckand Narang said that the developin', nt of industries was tho subject 
n-/.t to hu heart* and his earnestness in this respoot was second to that of none. 
But evci -nine Le took office the Government were passing through financial stringency. 
Lapdai and sue iuksod industrial training were the two essentials for industrial expan- 
•>n : td the Punjab was deficient in both respects. Technical knowledge wn; lacking, 
and as regard-, capital. moneyed-classes wore not investing in business, but wore 
dcpo'itiug in brink" 1 Jie asked members of the Jfoiiso to create au industrial nionta- 
lny among th.ie holding capital. But, above all, what was required was patriotism. 
^V 011 aUowm K patriotism”* he aakod V (Voice : Yeu). 

“No, you are not' said Dr. Narang and added that until they themselves use 
rough and unfinishedi articles they could not expect to obtain finer and excellently 
tuublicu pi 'ducts of their own country. As for himself, iie tried as far as possible to 
moot hi. uc xis witn Indian made articles, and only when all tried the same, there 
would bo real support to Indian industries. 


I8kh. MARCH: An important announcement of the Government s intention in 
nigiucl to the prc^Tainme of ni J: stnali' ••.Don of he Punjab was made by Sir Goknl- 
rhand Narang Munster for Industrie h in tin Council to-day during the debate on iV. 


demand for iuaurtries grant. 

Yiirknui cut-, wore proposed, tho common purpose of 
nat.od policy of helping forward the cottago and other 
advocating a five-year programme to foster small industries. 


which was to urge a. co-ordi- 
iiidu8tries including . no out 
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25? 


chaMi? t|t b ftS iC L a 'W er spread for over three sittings, Sir Ookul- 
nf +), r , p~ an e uoclaieu that tho whole question was sneaking tho earnest attention 
owS°J 0mm<!ut ^revealed tho salient features of a Soft MlSteite 
•md lnve stment in industries for helping the existing enterprise* 

g I ?S lustrml schemes generally, l'ho Bill whicTh W fflc^and '^avane 

for giving grants ind^subsidh'^to I)« < ^ ounc ‘l dunn q tho 1,ext session would provide 
+? laiU i ^ SU ^ , cs ^ l0 new industries, grant of lands Government- 

x r,t 

tlio Ilouse to persuade 


money invested so as tobring out sV capital He IngSd £>“ 

Sfcl £2^,«2£“! i oan „.°L a 9foro or two, because without in- 


tin f; 1 w ituso UU maustriai J( 

uu^tnal progross they could not dream of 
' olopmcnt would bo impossible. 


prosperity and unless they took the risk, do- 


a fiTO-ye^ prow^rteve^Dvill^ ^ 0 a PP ointraent of a Committoo to draw up 
opposing P ” 1 Uevo, °P vllla S° industries were passed, tho Government not 


tesd “ “•'» 
''z^'&sssr&'sx 

The demand was passed. 

applied. d maUti f ° r medlcal 4111(1 PobUo hoalth was under discussion when guillotine was 

apkri&rw s prjttxii 

Mentioned demands wero* voted without a'discusaion. ^ “ n « above 

Recognition- or Private Schools 

regulate ffiSSrifi'S?Iriv^h^M 1 ,V Oovemment to 

S^Tfi f 0 ,,r0tect ‘^omterests of the staff / Vou'Z^thTnn ita®' 10 ",? ? rho 
muinuial stability was voiced in tin* fVmrw-oi ^ . i 11 ^ and to ensure 

IS ‘ ' " 1 1 " !i;: • ' ling modifications of rules an/ nrmnnK n<l ?‘ 0 ® c *f 1 . *®eo!ution win 

tho.oj shools which were in existence already ' e “ t ttott from thoir application of 

-'f,st^eZdari^' thT’ 1 Certai “ ^ial guarantees in , a 

agitation against the authoritv oftn r °* “® management and staff, n»t oncmPng in 
between >' % imons 

raiidit Mukuadlal Puri and Mr Munttl Members mduding Air. W.K- 

ofli.Jd^tion^f an , '4ools ni0niSt ^ 8uporto<i “* re^SiSn^an? OppjlOBcd tlio 

ZtP** wot d d the ni1 

:uttee of House. The reZiiou ™ ^oniu^SZ^ 
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Proceedings of the Council 


BUDGET SESSION—RANGOON— 14 th. FEBRUARY to 8 th. MARCH 1935 


Ihe budget session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced on the 14th. 
•February m a depleted house. Witli the exception of a few nominated members 
ana Independents and two Ministers in the officials block the whole opposition 
10 c remained unoccupied. All members, U. Chit fflamg’s. Dr. Ba Maw's and 
peoples parties boycotted the House, it. was stated, protesting against the 
r iesiaent s continuance of office despite their unanimous request that the President 
saould resign as a sequel to passing a no-confidence motion on him last session. They, 
npwever, held a discussion in the ‘no’ lobby and, it transpired, decided to boycott the 
-Louse for the next day and day after, but most likely they would participate in the 
us^mssion °f the Joint Parliamentary Committee, commencing from Feo. 18. 
ir, lao -No-confidence’ motion on U Ba Pe , Forest Minister, fell through owing to 
file absence of all the three movers who asked for leave to move it. 

Budget for 1935-36 

T. Couper, Finance Member, then presented the budget. According to the 
privl* e 5* , J lai y}® the incomings are Rs. 8,84,87,000. The anticipated short- 

>mm" of Rs. 49,96,000 will be met bv a loan from the Government of India The 
oni ge ; £ f ^ venue onl y in 1^34-35 was Rs. 7,96,65,000. It is now hoped to 

. 1 r § 8 - 8,81,49,000. On the expenditure side there is a decrease of Rs. 22,39,000 of 
vo . T?U an 5L a ^ ia ^ in^hs is accounted for by a continued cut in pay. The total 
mn 01 ^rn m ^035 36 aro_ estimated to be Rs. 8,36,8o,000 and disbursements Rs. 9,10,92, 
f r/vrvi A° 1 5 ee ^ * ae d^oit i^ will be necessary to obtain an advance of Rs. 93 lakhs 
Rcw iil 0 '* 01 ' 1 ! 1 ! 1101 ^ of India. A revenue deficit of Rs. 93 lakhs and a 
ThL r-iS. V- 1 P rovi ncial debts are the prominent points in this year’B estimates. 
_• ® • a "ditation^of provincial finances, the Finance Member said, depended on the 
ise in prices or in finding new sources of revenue. 

Generjll Discussion of Budget 

rl - ,5t !*- FEBRUARY For the first time in the history of the Council general 
-cussion on the budget finished to-day within one and half hours and the House 
yUjourned until the next day. Only six speeches were made. The Independents and 
urmese nominated members did not oxpress their views, while all members of V. 

* Vp D£* B a Maw’s and People’s parties are continuing i noil boy- 

cott policy. \ . Tha Oyaw (Dr. Ba \law's party) who it would bo remembered was 
Vi " l T°r d • a da y ^y the President for creating disturbance in the Council during 
°rr D eSsloa entered and left the House without, bowing to the Chair. 

Mr. B. T Stoncham, speaking on the budget, quoted the figures to show that 
a P rices in the> f oak trade instead of a .rise; while Mr. S. A. S. 

i-yaoji thought that revenue estimates had been guardedly framed and deplored that 
nr, 0 * • °f f^renchment as compared with 1933-34 was not appreciable ana also not 

uniform in all Government departments. 

Mr. C G. Woodhouse declared that so far the financial settlement had gone against 


— . ~ . >> 'la.'Aici lu.ii 

Burma and mentioned the non-refund bv 


the Government of India of half of 


Member would put 


the rioo 


bin 


ngly 
r financial 


export duty. He, therefore, expected tliat the Finanr 
Burma’s case to secure a favourable settlement. 

M. M. Ely an Chrtlyar doubted whother separation would bring both 
results and opined that, the Government should find now sources of revenue. 

The Finance Member thought that, the trend of prices of timber at present was 
on the upward and explained that if efficiency in revenuo collection were to be main- 
imned it would not be possible to effect retrenchment of more than 65 lakh^ instead 
or 90 lakhs as recommended. Regarding the refund of rice export duty the Govern- 
ment had not succeeded despite correspondence with the Government of India Ho 
assured the House that Burma’s representatives on the financial commiti-e api».nued 
oy the .Secretary of State for India for financial settlements twtweon India ,;nd . 
luted Burma would certainly do their best for Burma. 


Jfith. FEBRUARY :—Un< , £pecte& participation by the bevootters o 
^as witnessed to-day when the Co” % ' rt * 1 •"**“- Al -— J ’ * iv 


moil resumed the consideration of the 


two occasions 
official buei- 
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members.of the _ three boycotting parties who were present in tho ‘no’ 
entered tho chamber in a body when the Home Member moved [or tho mssi™ 
e Rangoon Police Amendment Act Bill and forced a heavy Government defeat ok 
the division thereon. Thereafter, with the exception of a very fow nll retirwi until 
the Forest Minister’s resolution ratifying the draft agreement Y 0 f the Bangkok OlHta 
Smoking Conference so far ns it related to Burma came up for consideration. On P this 

ocoasioA tho member of U. Chit Hiding's party and sovoral from Dr n, t if » 
resumod their scats and opposed tho res< 

ponaents. The torest Minister s resolution was lost on division, tho two Ministers 
V01 p: tr .i I!1 fovaiir, whileJdie the Peoplo’s party did not participate. 

Eai^.er Mr. H G. jKAoo, whip of the People’s party alone refused to errant 
leave to the Home Member to introduce the Burma Oilfields Labour Bill g and 
m doing so beckoned to the other boycotters to enter chamber but they did not enter 
Consequently the House granted leave amidst laughter of the official bloc During this 

boycottiD| parties ss-ss 


Sl 


Joint Committee Report Debate 


18th. FEBRUARY The House was not very lively, when it commenced to-dav tlie 
ree-day debate on the renort of tho Joint 


-- . J.J 1 D AiyUOC >V<U 5 IIUL _ lfiJ . 

rebate on . the report of tho Joint Parliamentary . Committee. Neitlior the 
T n 1 1 onrm il^-n+c d ^^ i L h J ed . ™ ,ito . rs ’ . galleries were fufC^while'in’He House besides the 


Jndenvi 'i7‘iit romiiiAnfi a,, i • 5 £“ uenes we ™ 10*1, While in the House besides the 
party waf nr3 v«^f, mmon 7 community members, U. Chit Hiding with his 
..^ Hem seate. 1 memfcrs of Dr - Ba *«»’» and the People’s parties 

■tj,? " Member, moving the resolution for consideration of the renort of tho 

stated that was unn ecessarv to say that the records 
posSle d bG f<Warded t0 the Secretar y of State for India as ea.ly as 

a i b .TL %Jt ir J ’ A i 3/ 2?, w ^ ° v *’ ^der of the Independent party, to give an 
' * 1 tlie * ;overnment attitude on the report, particularly in relation to tho 

? wl u India ’, tho ( , Fii ;? noe Ue r er aaid ® * WS 

Md aKn nnv mldslkk t f f ^ ar i’ * 010 0ov . ,>rnment would vote against such a motion 
L /hS m d w nt l l n 111 m ooaaeotion. He explained that offloi . t not 

L j !i li t n th ° bat, >. but would elucidate tho points raised by tho House, lie also 
tion-d advance. rved 8ub l ect8 Proposals wore workable and represented a oonstitu- 

T ! "I^'f 1 '- 1 " the Finance Member’s motion were moved. 

remain part of* iSSiain jftLKl’uX f his nlotion > °l ,injn t! that B,irma should 

• fi 4 * India an 1 ent-.r the Indian moderation as an autonomous nrovincial unit 

' -Potion as it was against the desire of the largo majority of tho Burma 
were totih.”^ the , constitutional proposals for Separated ‘Burma as they 

^factory and unacceptable to a largo majority as recommend' 

■" bS 

follows*— (Pe0pl0 3 party) moved hLs f0lir amendments. His first amendment was as 

sojiaruied Tl'u’it " 'I' 1 Bl r , 1 j Bcasiire °f reforms meted out to 

which has hi*en accorded d ? se «\ >d a fu ,or measure of reforms than that 

exprcfes^ provision i^tim iFti t UI T " s , ^“i® 64 / 8 Government (o 

forthwith. ptovision m tho Act itself that Burma s goal is Dominion Status 

Ju'ih’c Irthe'iiigraJrS 8 .gffy**}* 6 w®e^«d»«oii8 that the office of Chief 
and ili.it 7 m.t of the (kdathL Z LW *! 4 5 bo 5 o| He Indian Civil Service ; 
Him control Of tb". n.oj e w f n Ink . on ., of the BurT1,a military police bo under 

bo forthwith to introdiDVrrdinof^fr*n ?^ ondl J lont u ur ^ ed that necessary stops 

fi/M';:'. 18 . srX'Ko"* ‘SA-rffTr w*» «» >» 

Wi ll/, 1 ,‘Z !..rii T. r‘"f " “pl' M 

r... .•*«** liurna M toon ,0..1 s „„n,| £ 'ftigffSl SSf&kS. 
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ution which had not been approved by them would bo forced upon the country, they 
would not be held responsible if such a constitution'was boycotted by the people, were 
the points touched upon by the anti-separationists, while U. Kun , the only member of 
the People's party, merely moved his amendments. 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo doubted at tho outset whether any useful _purpose 
would be served by discussing the roport at present when Parliament had decided on 
tho matter, but wanted to know from the leader of the Ilpuse and financial experts 
how separation would act upon tho progress of the country through rupees, annas and 
pies and how Burma would bo ablo to repay the provincial debts. Opining that tho 
India Bill did not east tho faintest shadow of home rule, Mr. Chandoo criticised the 
entry clause contained in section 340 of the Bill. Ho continued that when no restric¬ 
tion had been imposed upon tho British minority why Indian entry should be restricted. 
This was unfair, unjust and unequitable. Further, it wore Indians wlu> had developed 
Burma’s business and progress better than British compatriots. This clause would 
affect tho Indian business community most. Therefore, it should ho amended in a 
more general manner. * \ . . 

Rai Bahadur R. K. Ghose , strongly objecting the remarks made by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee against the Chettvars and Indian labour, declared that it was 
a humilitation of tho Indian nation as a whole that Indians should remain here at tho 
sweet will of tho legislature and demanded nothing but justice in view of the large 
contributions made by Indians. 


19tb. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate in a thin house to-day. ^ Ojio 
member of the People’s partv was present, while a very few of C7. Chit Hlaing s and 
Dr Ba Maw's parties occupied their seats. 

During tho course of tho debato U. Saw (People’s party) read out a statement, 
declaring that as tho parties no longer recognized Sir Oscar de Glanvillo as the elected 
President of the Council the People’s party as a party would not take part in the 
discussions on the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. (President : order , order). 

The statement explained that as the views of the People’s party had already been 
fully expressed in tho House and before the Joint Parliamentary Committee as well 
as in the resolution passed at the recent All-Burma Separationist Conference and that 
♦ho Bill for Burma was now well on its committee stage, any discussion thereon or 
suggestions brought forward would not alter tho main principle of tho Bill and, there¬ 
fore. oonsidoration of the report would be useless and waste of time. 

U Saw then left the House without bowing to the chair. 

Mr. A . M. M. Vellayati Chettyar opining that the report takes a ^step further 
towards constitutional progress deplored the remarks of tho Joint Purliamontiirv 
Committee against the Chettyars and hoped that Parliament should ombodv m the Dill 
necessary safeguard for his community and would provide one seat in the reformed 
legislature. 

Mr. B. N. Das, quoting facts and figures asserted that tho Joint Parliamentary 
Committee deliberately behaved cruelly towards Indians with regard to entry, repre¬ 
sentation and franchise. 

Sir John Cherry , viewing the recommendations generally, said that they 
embodied suitable steps towards responsible government arid contended against tho 
recommendation with regard to immigration of Indian labour and the power to bo 
given to the legislature to restrict Indian entry. He thought that the Bnrmanizut on of 
the services shoald not be speeded out. Europeans were not satisfied with tho propo¬ 
sals with regard to the legislature and franchise meted out to them as well as to other 
minority communities and strongly deprecated that the post of Chief Justice of tho 
High Court should be thrown open to the lud ; an Civil Service. 

♦Several anti-separationists recalling the history of the separation-federation issue, 
stressed that tho country demanded federation. 

Mr. S. x\. S. Tfjahji , dealing with tho recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary 
Ivors l ing Indian rights and ini*-ri•> 

lo lu Bill, strongly criticized section SiO with sp ini reference to tho proviso oi sub¬ 
station 3 and sections 42ft and 435. By this Bill Indians would ha koiu 
Bu mm on behalf of Indians in India. It was through this Bill that. India would bo 
in ido to agree to a trade convention. Ho doubted whether tho instrument of instrue* 
♦ions to tho Governor would secure protection for Indians. He regretted the inability 

the. Burma Government to safeguard Indian interests as had been done if' the a so 
ot i nitod Kingdom subjects. 
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It urged 


Kun (People’s party) further amended part two of his first motion moved yesterday 
;ed his Maiosty’s Government, that dominion status be granted to Burma forthwith*. 


20th. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the debate in a depleted house 
to-day. 

U. Y Ohn Manny's amendment demanding Federation, opposing separation and 
rejecting the constitution for separated Burma, was on division defeated bv 37 against 
47 votes. The People’s Party with U Ba Pe, Forest Minister, Sir J. A. Maung Gyi, 
Leader of the. Independent Party, with a few Independents and official bloc\oted 
against, while Dr. Ba Maw with his party and U Chit fllaing with his party voted 
in favour. The Europeans and majority of Indians and U Kyaw, ex-Education Minister, 
remained neutral. 

V. Kun 1 8 (People’s Party) first part of the first amendment, expressing dissatisfaotion 
with th measure of Reforms meted out to separated Burma and opining that it deserved 
fuller measure of Reforms was defeated by 23 against 48 votes. 

Dr. Ba Maw’s and U. Chit Hlainr/'s parties, Independents and Europeans voted 
against, while the People’s Party voted in favour of it. The majority of Indians 
remained neutral. \ 

The second part of U Kun’s amendment urging upon His Majesty’s Government., 
that Dominion Status should be granted to Burma forthwith and the remaining five other 
amendments were carried without opposition. 

Mr. R. O. McDoicall , Reforms Secretary, criticising the remarks made by the 
vai i ms members on the J. P. C. Report, stated that the view that the Reforms to be 
given to Burma were inferior to those given to India were unfounded. The constitu¬ 
tion offered a very wide scope and was a liberal one. Explaining what were transferred 
and reserved subjects, he observed that the former afforded good opportunity to Burma 
to show its administrative ability, while the latter were the same as that for India 
excepting currency in which department Burma had no experience. Ho advised the 
House that the suitable course to adopt was to accept the constitution and work it. 
The demand for Dominion Status was a shortsighted policy at present. Referring to the 
protection of Indians, Mr. McDowall opined that it was an exaggerated view taken that 
tbo Governor was going to exorcise the powers provided in the provi tion 3 

of Clause 340 of the India Bill. 

Sir Mating Ba , Home Member, concentrating on the Separation vs. Federation issue, 
maintained that the matter had now reached such a stage that any further discussion 
on it would be valueless. It was not right to say that the constitution would not 
benefit Burma without working it. Referring to the anti-separationist majority in tbo 
last general election, he explained that out of a total populatiou of 14 millions only about 
two mdli -ns had the right to vote. Therefore, that aid not give a cloar-cut view of 
the country’s demand for Federation. 

Mr. T. Couper , Finance Member, said that, in Decmber 1032 and 1933, the House 
was given an opportunity to give its considered opinion on the Separation-Federati-m 
quo-linn, but nr* clear information was obtained and nothing could bo communicated to 
Hi:- Majesty , Government. Therefore, the official bloo was now justified in participa¬ 
ting iii Noting only in support of Parliament’s decision. The speeches made failed to 
)yte case. As regards currency, the Burma branch of the Reserve 
I/.Lik would function in the same way, as it would function in India. Referring to 
lue protection of Indians, Mr. Couper said that there were two classes of Indians, viz, 
domi uled re ■.dent in Burma and domiciled non-resident in Burma. The former class 
would be protected by clause 435 of the Bill while clause 342 safeguarded the interests 
of the latter class. 


Removal of President 


A. 


21st FEBRUARY —For the first time the session of the Council was lively 
. to consider non-official business, particularly Sir J ‘ 
Mauny Gyift Buiidisfc Bbikkuc Bill, providing * - - - j * »• 

religious tumges between Bhikkus and a motion 
< '| P V.u oil benches were full, excepting the 


: for a settlement of disputes regarding 
for the removal^of the President. The 


k of Hie People’s party where the 


m 
mtro- 


attondnnoe was thin. Mr. 1. T. IVhii: y, Major IVattins the Hovernor'andf bis private 
Sm..tar v prmont m the Govitik,* box while over GO PL,ends were present * 
Mi* vifiuorn mdlory to watch the fate of the Bhikkus Bill, which could not bo * 
duced, r hn House refusing to ^ranfc leave l>v 12 votes against 51. 
rr 'v r-t flw, C ; . dm lUiti,..':: pan,, tficn ov'/ei tin- (’resident's removal motion. 
•I" lrov; . u , ! : aa ‘ mtM ® ljf , ,c towards tlr- L’resvl mt's action iu *:ODnec».ion v.i'U 

rli... requiMlion of extra police id the Council preoincts a-; well as hh scudiug letters 


misr^ 
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warning him the (mover) and U. Sato during the last session. He stated that the 
President s insufficient knowledge of Burmese had been the occasional cause of friction 
between the Chair and Burmese-speaking members and asserted that Sir Oscar had 
unreasonably disallowed several questions which were sent in by him during the last 
session and in the previous budget session. 

Several Burmese members of tho three parties, supporting the motion, associated 
themselves with tho mover’s remark. 

( U. Saiv pointed out that when the India Bill made no provision for the Gover¬ 
nor’s concurrence in tho event of a removal motion on tho President passed by the 
House, then if a motion of that nature was passed by the House presently it" was 
enough justification for removing tho President. 

Sir John Cherry , on behalf of the Europeans, said that the removal of tho 
President was a serious matter. There must be strong ground for it. He did not 
agree with the interpretations made by members with regard to the President's insu¬ 
fficient knowledgo of Burmese and requisitioning tho police, the latter being done for 
the safety and the maintenance of the dignity of tho House. Sir Oscar conducted 
the proceedings impartially. 

Rai Bahadur R. K. Ohoae , appealing to the mover to withdraw tho motion, sub¬ 
mitted that the President's impartial and dignified conducting of business had made 
him a model president. The House adjourned for lunch. 

The President after the luncheon interval, explained that U. Ba Chaw's questions 
were not admitted, because they did not satisfy the conditions laid down in the 
Council rules and standing orders, relating to the admission of questions. Regarding 
the extra police arrangements, he said that as it was reported that an attempt would 
be made to take away the rnaco, ho found the necessity of an extra precaution to 
maintain dignity and order in the House. Ho now realised that the purpose of 
carrying away tho mace was to attach dignity to a parallel Council which was then 
being held in the ‘no’ lobby. Ho also stated that as under the rules tho language of the 
Council was English, and, therefore, he must conduct the proceedings in English. 

The President then retired, leaving the chair to the Deputy President and reserv¬ 
ing the right of reply. 

U. P 0 Rhine explaining the reasons for his Hot p ilar motions on 

previous occasions, declared that his opinion had now undergone a change on this 
occasion on the grounds that the President in having not vacated the chair against 
the majority’s verdict, lost his self-respect and violated parliamentary tactics and 
constitutional procedure. 

The Chief Secretary, explaining how tho President had cleared sufficiently tho 
points raised by various speakers, stated the necessity of taking the assistance of tho 
police. A motion of this nature was a formality when the Council used duo to driere- 
tion m domg so, but in the present case it was not so. Regarding the provisions in 
the India Bill he pointed out that tlioro was no reference with regard to the necessity 
or tin- Governor’s concurrence on a motion of tho removal of a President, passed bv 
the House, but there were certain sections which provided safeguards. Further ho 
observed^ that the wholo controversy was being douo in on inferior plane. 

Mr. 8 . A. S. Tyabje moved an amendment for the substitution of the original 
motion urging the formation of a Council watch ward committee for tho purpo^ of 
making arrangements for tho safety of members and the public through tho v 

f the President with the Governor-in-Council. Mr. Tyabji in doing so r< 
he dispute between the late President Patel and tho Governor-Geuerai as regards the 
police arrangement in the Assembly. 

1 Kyciw Din stressed that the most important thing to be taken into account in 
his connection was the will of the majority and its feeding, though reason^ might n«»t 
be sufficient. The House then adjourned. 


22nd. FEBRUARY The Council resumed the discussion on 1. Ba Chaw's m , n 
oi die removal of the President from his office. Several Burmese in timbers spoke in 
suppun of the motion, while Sir J. A. Manny <?yt, leader of tho Independent party, 
supported Mr. Tyabp a amendment which wanted the formation of u C«..m- i! v.-Rh, 
uni ward committee in the place of the original motion. Sir J. A. Mannq Gyi sahi t at 
tna showed an easy way to got out of tho present controversy and muin- 

rn, tlie President’s conduct and behaviour to members wore always good 
* Al *° f^nuncc Member, associating himself with the ronru/ks ni.ido b\ the* Chi-'l* 
hry and Sir John Oticnnp yesterday, said tha< u ...lent had maintained the 
espoot, impartiality and dignity of the Chair. Referring to the oontx’ovci -v w hich 
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pointed out that M? 7 , va°6»°i’ ml/ ' 0 ! 1 durm £ .tlie last session the Finance Member 
escape from the present sutuattoS sho ' vc , d , th ® way m a dignified manner to 
which on a division was Iosm! 2ao H * commended the acceptance of the amendment 
parties voting against it ° St 5 38 votos a S amst 58, tho Ministers and three opposition 

or il", removal of the President was carried by 50 votes 
favour of it ’ Muusters Wltk their Parties and U. Chit Hiding's party voting to 

resemWed^o^ons^^thA^m^^ ^^^iwas 5n t],e Chaiv when the Council 
cation from the Gov™ ^^. bu smess. After interpellation he read a coramuni- 
dent yesterday 6 In the th ° passm P of tlle removal motion of the Presi- 
iug concurrence to a*similar11?: °°mmunicataon the Governor said that in re f 
of such action. The (Wed w n^fi° re he r* d pointed out tho great consequences 
responsibility for ttadeeisi™ seen ,P t l ,as ® a @! 11 «>e same motion. Tho 

c ourt of appeal from the Council m!i^ - f on tbe t p°fjp ra j‘ not in any sense a 

the grounds on which they proposed*^ Ant^TT am the Coiincil to assess the value on 
again in refusing his cc i.nt ; n A ^' • I[ ‘. dld not think that he was ins', 

imply his approval of the’ir S’ but S lvmg th,s ho made lt cIear tliat it did not 

« f ,i, wxvszrg: s,%aat m> ur " ,o m “- m **** 

Election of President 

to-day elect 'd Pre^^nt oFtha^finTi^ ea ^ er . of the Anti-Separationist Party, was 
He secured 57°votes Oscar de GtamUe ' 

u,0< “ msx - .“Life teW* t- 


the Deputy President Saw 


- - ivuu u _ 

Europeans, were absent, wliile t£e Finance Member and 
C u' l< i'' t ' n .'. ained neutral. One voting paper was rejected 

: M f Hl r e r- e,ection - Al1 8<3otions 
the new President and^assuredhtoi of tlLto toyauj. ^ 0,0 imanCe Member » walcomcr 

were at an endl'he’wou^'b^th^Ia^ilson to tb ° Se P arat!ou and Federation issues 
mainrd President. He would ho ahnv.^ 6 .™?? 40 ^? pen j Tjmstion so long as ho re- 

UW D C 'V,;;inn C ^ du0ti :8, b ^. iness with imp&iitf and^lhce maintttin til ° dignity 01 

wi, hMir opposition ir^e^e^mbe^s^ston^n 0 !^ 01 \ h fter°h“h* 1 f i*™* bei 2* el °' totl 

0. Chit niainv for fhnp^-V' ''‘.h-i't It was Kir Joseph Mating Cyi 
moved U.e motion foV his removul O hl P 111 J; '' - m> d it was he w2, 

Mamie Gyi, with his party, voted wUdlv fo? Tfl^t ml“ au | M ': t , ood *»*»t Sir Joseph 
-V . . party and U. Chit Ulaing a party y 1 U C t IIIwng ’ Asides Indians, Dr. Da 

4 th M,iHm . No-Counonwc* on Education Mwister Defeated. 

h U 'okra tut motion under' IMueutnn je | ac, . od ?“ bbx 'fc U L’a Shwe'a (anti-separation- 
* * all it Mi ui ,r<r. " ^ un expressing no confidence in Dr. Da Maw ,, 

CmufAwU ptojeof that'ho wS^rktor^r^au^®* V* P 4 Maw . in tho last 

1.0, B A suDiini “ f ° 11 ** USB .°f Wlt ' 

ii’ ri^u' J w'w.. , ,'!l’-f U .'-“ K i V< ! tCS ! \ h wltich ho was return.-hi. 
l » 11 'liung l: Clut Ulaine from limivi m. 11 * pledge ami sided with othoi 
Tho nioto.n w«u <nnuh»&S^„,7« , re ? ,dantlal 1 *» He< ' inbev 1988. 

i. H a a« (a"rmss?,“isssf’g: rfr o£ th - v:irioi,s i««i«. 

v.luk, Mr. H. c. Khoo, wh!n 8 of 1ho ty l,,?,?" 0St ^ l hC T vw a 0 withdraw 
almotutoly failed to ohfabllBhVs oaSk 1 ot> « 0rvud that IJ 

«s a porwnM^grudgi.^Dr^Sa^Maw*htai^Bo'i•!r°Hcu^ ati* U 'r»n > m °t° U {j ad bo '’" movot 
Or. Ha. Maw replying refuted ; Q- done e dmltaMe work as Mimutor. 

I • motion win then Tost without n divf', r ?!. Ii ,h i 0 f? owr - 
the mover remained uilout, tt on ' tlie whole House shnting “No" whili 


or pHiticf 


■ 
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Reduction of President's Salary 

7th. MARCH :—In the Council to-day, U So Nyun moved for consideration of the 
Bill for tho reduction of the President's salary from Rs. 4,000 to Rs, 1,500 per men¬ 
sem oil grounds of economy. 

It was opposed by several members of the U Chit Tllaing and Dr. Ba Maw's 
Parties, besides, Mr/.s’. A. S. T//ab}i, who said that if economy were the only consi¬ 
gn, tho motion for the reduction of tho Ministers’ salaries should have b€ >. 
brought before the House long ago which was not done. 

Tile consideration of the motion was defeated by 46 against 19 votes. Those in 
favour included two officials and the Forest Minister, while the rest of the official bloc 
remained neutral. The Education Minister voted against tho Bill, The Conneil then 
adjourned till the 8th. March when it was prorogued . 
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Proceedings of I lie Comical 

BUDGET SESSION— PESHA WAR-oth. MARCH to 14th. MARCH 1935 

The Bndget Session of the N, W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Peshawar on the 5th. March, 1935. In introducing the Budget for 1935-36, the 
Hon’bie Air. G. Cunningham thus summed up tko budget position ;— 

U 0ur inelastic revenue, inelastic because three-fifths is fixed as the subvention 
fr on tko Government of India, the remainder at present does not show much possi¬ 
bility of expansion, is barely enough to meet our standing charges and gives disappoint¬ 
ingly meagre scope for development, whether in agriculture, education, medical relief 
or any other direction which might lead to greater happiness of the people of the 
province”. 

Analysing the current year’s account, lie said .that the revenue estimates amounted 
to Rs. 1,63 and a half lakhs, receipts exceeded nearly. Rs. 1 lakh. Expenditure would 
be over Rs. three and a half lakhs. Coupled with the increase of Rs. 5 lakhs in t 1 
opening balance, it meant that the current year would close with a balance of Rs. 
11,41,000, instead of Rs. 1,76,000 as originally estimated. 

Tur . he coming year, the Finance Member said tr Wo start with, a balance in 

the revenue account of Rs. 11.41,000, while the year’s working will show a deficit of 
Rs. 11,92.'.00. We estimate, therefore, that we shall end with a minus balance of Rs. 
51,000. Tb< revenue side of the forecast generally> follows the revised estimates of 
the current year, except that wo hope for increased receipts of Rs. half a lakh each 
from forests arid irrigation. Receipts under minor heads are estimated at Rs. 55 and 
a half lakhs. 

,4 On the expenditure side, there is a total increase of Rs. 6,32,000 owing to certain 
f expenditure forced by unforeseen i, including Kb, -2,60.000 for the 

reconstruction of the Government House in Peshawar and NathigaJi, Rs. 2 and a half 
lakhs for repairs to the Kabul river bridge at Adozai, which partially collapsed during 
the summer. The restoration of salary cut cost. Rs. 1,92,(XX). R*s. 60,000 has been 
provi led for the election charges and Rs. 1 and a half lakhs for the Council Hall.” 

T7nder the Capital debt head, the Finance Member referred to the Malakand-Hyd.ro- 
eleetric S' *. heme on which work had been started. The new tunuel was approaching 
completion. Its total cost would be Rs. 52 lakhs spread over several years. 

Concluding, Mr. Cunningham pleaded for an increase in subvention, and referred 
in this connection to late Bir Steuart Pear’s promise that in matters of general 
administration and development, the province would be • brotight to the level of the 
Punjab. 

7th. MARCH - After the presentation of the Select Committee reports on the 
Village Council BUI and the Local Option bill , t|ie Council discufi&ed Mr. llabibulloh’s 
nmtmn rofrrrmg to the Moslem Personal Law shariat Application Bill to the Select 
( • uiir.i’t. to report thereon by the 15th instant. 

ftatcab Hamvlutloh’s amendment calling for the report by October 31 next was 
witho it a division, after throe hours’ discussion in . pi rtioi] . ted. 

li said that opinions 

position, civ 4 m;. ;.i(lcant fact noing neithor anv female nor any representative organisa¬ 
tion in im* province hul given opinion against tlio Bill. Mr. Hamidullab said that 
the object of I s amendment was to give the Select Committee sufficient time to deli- 
beratc over i m os involved. 

Mr. nxngj im, Loader of the House, related tin* Government's attitude accepting 
the act it ion of the Shariat, but they received representation that the Bill in the 
prehom form was not workable. Ho said that the amendment was only designed to 

« ive (he Committee Bufflcieut time to consider the Bi’l tmd present it to the Council 
i tuo form in which it might be worked. > 

Before the Council tact, posters on behalf of the Frontier Branch of the All-India 
■ Conference appealing to the Council members to safeguard the lawful rights 
of the Icq lakhs of Moslem women of the Frontier were distributed. 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMANDS 
General Discussion of Budget 




8th. MARCH :—The Council commenced general discussion of the Budget today. 

Air. Malik Khuda Baksh , Leader of the Opposition, said that it was the fourth 
budget since the Reforms and the Council had done its best to do justice to the grant 
of reforms by pointing out the defects latent in the administration. Although their 
revenue was "inelastic, tho change in the method of allocation of grants to the diffe¬ 
rent heads to provide more for beneficent departments was required to save the 

S rovince from bankruptcy. Creating new posts and constructing new buildings were 
ie secret of deficit budgets. It was a curious coincidence that tho Government 
houses at Nathiagali and Pediawar should bo in dangerous condition when even mad 
huts were safe. The speaker criticised the internal administration of the Public 
Works Departments, opposed the restoration of the salary cuts, and complained against 
the Government’s apathy towards the Councils demand as embodied in its resolution. 
Finally, he pressed for increase in the subvention by Rs. 17 lakhs to raise it to the 
basic figure. 

Foui* other members who spoke to-day criticised the Public Works Departments 
and invited the Government to chock corruption. 

Mr. Abdur Rahim , Deputy President, criticised the Government for not appointing 
sub-committees Uke other provinces to advise on the various Departnn 
Rai Bahadur IsharJas suggested embarking on the constructive policy 
trial development to increase their revenue and finance new schemes by borrowing, as 
money was cheap. 

Rii Bahadur Roehiram warned them against the gradual increase in expenditure 
and decrease in the revenue and urged them to be more economical. 


9th. MARCH The demand for an increase of subvention to tho basic figure of 
Rs. 1,17,00,000 recommended by the Haig Committee loomod large, when tho Frontier 
Council resumed’ general discussion on the Budget to-day. 

Fifteen speakers participated in to-day's debate, several complementing tho Finance 
Member on the clarity of tho Budget statement. 

Mr. Ladharam invited the Government’s attention to Jail Administration iu the 
Province which, if properly managed, could not ouly be self-supporting but ho a 
source of revenue. 

Mr. Abdul Oafur wanted relief for agriculturists by the postponement of the 
building programme and alleged that the incompetence of the judiciary was responsible 
for increased expenditure under that head. 

Nawab Hdm • lull ah wanted the subvention to bo raised to Rs. 1,50,00,000 at least. 

Mr. Peer Baksh also urged increase of subvention. 

Mr. Ohulam Haider urged marketing facilities for agriculturists. 

Attacks were levelled against the Publicity, Broadcasting -and Agriculture Depart¬ 
ments by members, who urged their immediate closure as they were not benufittir.g 
tho masses. 

Sir Abdul Qai\um Khan paid a tribute to the Finance Membei for mor> gene¬ 
rous allotment of funds for beneficent departments and suggested n united front in 
demanding an increase in the subvention as a matter of right and not of charity. 

»Sir Stuart Pea s's promise male with tho full authority of the India Gw nmiont 
that iu matters of general administration and development, the departm nts of the 
Frontier would he brought to tho level of the Punjab, was recalled by members, 
amidst cheers. 

TAxeP'i/iance Member , replying to tho two days’ lebate, said that bis impression 
was that the House had received tho Budget with, sympathy, if not with - ntire 
approval. He said that the Government were working details on the tabs cf tho 
present and future requirements, to strengthen the case for an increased subvention. 


lltb. MARCH :—The Council held a brief sitting to-day and passed it , lomontan 
demands for the our rent year. 

Answering questions, Mr. Canaiwham, the Finance Member, informed ’hoCmimil 
thuf 15 prisoners for tho various offences in connection with tho Rod Shirt movement 
wero still in jail. lie tabled a Statement giving tho ulimot, term of im)>:iwninont, 
section of the Fund Code or any other law under which they were impi non<*d. Ten 
^ere undergoing imprisonment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 



x 13lh - MARCH :—The Council passed the Redemption of Mortgages Bill to provide 
ior summary procedure for redemption of mortgage, of land in the Northwest Frontier 
d'rjvmr-e °f a sum not exceeding Us. 1,000 or on holdings not exceeding 30 acres 

lne Council also passed the second reading of the Regulation of Accounts Bill by 
to o votes, all six votes against the motion being of the minority party 
On the 1 mance Member’s motion, the Council passed the Northwest Frontier 
Lour. ; Regulation Amendment Bill to provide for appointment of one or more addi¬ 
tional Judicial Commissioners. 

The Finance Member said that the provision for appointment of a second additional 
judicial commissioner was made in the budget for six mouths to clear arrears. 


idih. MARCH: During the discussion on the Frontier Regulation of Accounts 
tfHJ, attempts by the minority members to whittle down the provisions failed. 

An amendment proposed the deletion of Clause 7, providing penalty for creditors 
recording m the accounts book as lent to the agriculturist, a sum larger than what 
‘ actually lent, for the first offence, a fine extending to Rs. 200, for the second or 
sub^enuent. offence a fine of Rs. 1000 or imprisonment of either description, not 
exceeding six months or both. 

The minority members continued that such a provision did not exist in the Punjab 
its^ incorporation was a clear injustice. Mr. Canningham, Finance Member, 

from a similar measure passed in the United 


. . .VXUCU. iUJUl 

said thai the provision was taken from 
Provinces. 


When Mr. Cunningham moved that the Bills be passed, Mr. Ladharam, on behalf 
of the minority party, rose to record an emphatic protest against the Bill, which ho 
termed, as an attempt at class legislation. 

, House next passed the Usurious Loans North-West Frontier .. sent Bill 

ueiuiing excessive rate of interest and fixing the point which courts shall regard as 
dividing usurious from non-usurions loan and then adjourned. 
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Budget for 1935—36 

“Had such a state of affairs occurred in ordinary commercial life, the only 
straightforward course would have been to file immediately a petition in tho bankru¬ 
ptcy court”. This pessimistic note was struck by Mr. Lainc , Finance Member, while 
presenting the Budget estimates of the Assam "Government m the Assam Legislative 
Council which met at Shillong on the 25th. February under tho chairmanship of Mr. 
Faiznur Ali . 

Tho Budget provided for a revenue of Its. 2,28,(X),000 and expenditure charged <0 
revenue of Rs. 283,20,000 thus resulting in a deficit of Rs. 55,20,000 which will 
have to be met by loans from Provincial Loans Fund. Tho 5 per cent, it on tho 
salary of Government Servants will be restored from the 1st of April. Prevision for 
expenditure 0 * election under the present or new constitution has not. 1»• *n made 
and will be made in due course. By the end of 1935-36 the total obligations of tho 
A s'am Government would bo a little over two ororee. 

In the revised estimates for 1934-35 revenues stand at Be. 2,17,00,CXX) and expendi¬ 
ture at Rs. 2,63,00,000 thus showing a deficit of 46 lakhs. During tho piv:*cnt vrar 
tho Assam Government will get 8 and 11 half lakhs on account of jufp "\port duty.’ 

The Finance Member next quoted tho observation of the Conti oiler of A*shm in 
course of which ho says: “The Assam deficit, has - been imnasi’g in peanut ruftl 
progression during the last threo years and tlio revenue position of tho Uuvoi mnont 
J ''i 'h was bad enough last year lias grown still w’orse in tho year under v\iew 
Ilw deficit of Assam wtafrli was B per cent, only in 1932-33 ’hiercastd U> 17 pot 
m 1933*34 whereas in the budget for 1934-35 ’ tho l«4ioif is Hourly 30 p«V vd. 

At tho rate'at which tho position of Assam is deteriorating it sonns very probable > 
tJiHt it- will soon fall bellind Burma and Bengal which were the laid in the race” 
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27th. FEBRUARY 


v y l ' ^-euuuauon m Lutton Col!e"o 
Government for giving contracts of fisheries ferric ,n.i • ' 
uers. Mr. Bnndaban Ooswami said that £ exc i S0 , leas ®, e . tc ‘ J 0 *? 161 ?- 
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~ Ir \ B%rendra Chandra Chakrabarty pressed for more posts for bonafide natives 
of CaHmr He said that a circular bad been received from CalcuttaUniverse proven- 
some girls from reading in a boy -clio'.l . t Jiuilakandi He revested the 

lent to move the I ni-,■. ‘. ity in this n 

,, Kll ,‘“ Babadar Mnulvi Keramat Ali urged upon the Government the necessity 
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Voting- on Budget Demands 

l#t. MARCH :—The Council passed to-day the Government demands under land 
revonue, forests and railways. Token cuts moved by non-official members were 
defeated or withdrawn, 

There was considerable heckling over a question put by Rai Bahadur Nilambar 
Dutta with regard to domicile certificates granted by -the Government to peopl of 
Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta asked: “Is-permanent * 
no intention of returning to the native district of the applicant, one of the conditions 
to bo satisfied by an applicant for a domicile certificate V If so, will the Government 
be pleased to state if inquiries are made for verification of the above condition ? 

Mr. J. A. Bateson, Chief Secretary, replied : Owning a homestead (house and land) 
in the province, 10 > ■; residence in that homestead, and, the intention to live 
therein until death, are the conditions laid down. Children of persons domiciled in 
the provinco are 4 ipso facto’ domiciled unless and until they clearly show their 
intention of reverting to tho country from which their parents came. The Govern¬ 
ment have no reason to think that proper inquiries are not made by district officers. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhurv, Khan Bahadur > Keraraat Ali, * Mr. Mohendra Rai 
Oohain, Mr. Jogendra Nath Gohain and others who joiqed in this discussion, impressed 
upon the Government the necessity of revising tho present rules of domicile. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury s out motion for raising a discussion on the 
remuneration and position of the 1 mauzadars were opposed both by the Government 
and Rai Bahadur Nilambar Datta and eventually lost. 

2nd. MARCH In tho Council after discussion Mr. Rohini Chowdhury with irew 
his censure motion on tho Hon'bio Rai Bahadur P. C. Datta , Judicial Member. 

His censure motion on Mr. Abdul Hamid , Education Member, was ruled bv the 
President out of order. „ 

Mr. Mahomed Mosraffs motion for increasing the travelling allowance of Council 
members was carried by 25 to 9 votes. The Judicial Member promised that he 
. would look for a cheaper agency in engaging lawyers in Government cases in tho 
High Court of Calcutta and that lie would get the scheme for the establishment of a 
High Court in AsSam and he'further, promised to look into the question about bring¬ 
ing tho courts iu Shillong under the civil jurisdiction of tho Calcutta High Court. 

After some discussion tho grants of Ks. 18.07,300 for general administration and 
Rs. 8,91,500 for administration and Rs. 8,91,500 for adnuuistratipn of justice was 
carried, all cut motions being either withdrawn or not moved. 

4th. MARCH Tho House oritioiaed the Government for the maltreatment of civil 
population of Shillong by the Assam Rifles. 

M aulvi Abdul Rashid Ckoivdhunj moved that the provision of Rs. 67,536 h»r the 
police forco bo reduced by Re. 1. In course of hia speech when tho mover wa& 
referring to the fact that assaults wero made by the members of the Assam Rifles. 
Mr. j Dawson said that the Government is aware about some incidents cone*riml 
with the Gurkha Sepoys of tho Cantonment. Mr. Dawson added that he wilt inform 
the House about the incidents when proper notice is given. Sj. Rohini Kumar 
Chowdhury in a forceful speech criticising the inactivity of the Government brought 
to the member’s notice the Gurklm soldiers’ attempt on two Khasrwomen nml 
appeali l t-. the Hour to support the motion. Sj. Sanat Ktwtar Bus whih inform- 

of samc\ brutal Gurkha soldiers on Babu Dv 
Ivis-uv Son who jumped for the rescue pf two ''fifiasi women from the < lutcdms of 
the Gurkha soldiers at tho considerable , risk ob ins own life, tho .whole liou e 
shivered. Great excitement prevail 'd while the discussion wa going on. is tho 

Government assured the house that they will do their best for tho detection mul 

punishment, of the culprits for the futuve safety- of Civil population of Shillong, rbo 
niohoji was withdrawn. 

Demand for grant of Ka. 2.407,800 for tho police evoked animated discussion*. 
Mr. Abdur Rashid's cut motion for appointment of Sylhet and Bengali Hindus in 
tho DiMri : Intoltigenoo Department was carried by 22 votes kgamst 21\ 

Mi. G fi ’ridra Onu s motion uguihjd tho Deputy Superintendent of Ruliec and the 

limuc tor of Habiganj due to ‘lapses' of the Dy. 8. 1. aud that he was train foru-i 
vith black remaefe. 

Hie Chief Secretary said that he had a good record 'and that he was ui\u; !<riod 
ui tb usual course. 
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Mr. Rohini Choredhunjs cut motion for no-confidenco in the police was carried 
by 21 against 15 votes. 

Mr. Abdur Rashid withdrew after discussion his cut motion for discussion of 
ill treatment on civil population by the Assam Rifles. Other speakers said that one 
Bengali gentleman was severely assaulted resulting in bleeding wounds when ho tried 
to protect 2 Khaoi women. 

The Judicial M ember said that lie would make /enquiries, and the Chief Secretary 
said that the matter had been referred to the Officer Commanding, Gurkha soldiers 
for preventing recurrence of the incident. 


5th. MARCH : -The Council to-day passed the demands under Jails and Convict 
Settlements. Miscellaneous Departments (Reserved), establishment charges of the 
Public >S orks Department, and Famine Relief. Cut motions were either withdrawn 
or defeated. 

In opi os mg some of these motions the Government members took the opportunity 
of correcting certain misapprehensions with regard to the relief of distress in certain 
parts of iSylhet district. 

Maulvi Abdul Rashid Chowdhury's cut motion under the head “Famine Reliof” to 
' ensure the Government for the death of porsons from •.starvation in Sun&maganj and 
Habiganj sub-division of Sylhot, was lost by 23 to 10 votes" Maulvi Munawar Ah narrated 
stones of distress in Sunamganj and stated that the death of a woman, Meharjan 
Bil’i. was <1 to to starvation. Mr. QopenJra Lai Das Choirdhary also gave a 
description of cases of alleged starvation in Baniachong. 

The Hon. Mr. A. J. Laine , Revenue Member, replied that it had been reported 
inning in Baniachong. A careful inquiry had been 
infc each of Die cases in Kashba and Baniyachong. in which it had been alleged that 
death was due to starvation, and it had been established beyond any doubt that tho 
imL.<: bate cause of death was not lack of food but some definite disease. It was 
proposed, he adddod, to continue gratuitous relief in the Habiganj sun-division up to the 
middle oi Yprii 1935. In addition to this, Rs. 20,000 had been placed at tho disposal 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Sylhet, for the distribution of seeds in the distressed 
arcus of the sub-divimon. 


6tb. MARCH :■—In the Coimcil to-day tho Hon’bie Mr. Abdul Hamid moved for a 
n the head Education. 


cut 


uni vc 


motions were tabled drawing attention to the necessity of establishing a 
rorsity in H ion ensued aud Government mem 


ron 

separate - ...WL - -Mi HUPMNIvvi-tuw.. ut«u 

iinaneial grounds. Mr. Jogendra Gohatn who moved one of the cut 
motions withdrew the same, but Mr. brindaban Ooswamt s motion was carried by 
; against 13 votes. Mr. Ahdul Khalequa tabled his cut motion for not completing 

Tli" Iloa'lile Mr. Kanaklal Barua, Minister, moved for grants of Rs. 1,104,900 
under the head "Medical and Its. 010.700 under the head "Public Health . Mr. 

nl Luowuliury tabled a out motion drawing 'attention to tho necessity of establi¬ 
shing ;i tit leroiilo ns sanitarium in Assam and Mr. Bniiiaban Qoswami tabled another 
motion drawing attention to tho undue partiality towards the Sylhot Medical School 
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.H . Tim debate iu tho Council was dull to-day. About, 40 cut motion^ 
dor Hie lie: , "Industries.” “Agriculture”, “Yoterraary”, “Excise”, etc. 
. o tv.ie no. moved wlule other, were withdrawn. Tho Hon’bie Mr. Abdul 
V 1 0 V J -r or r • 7,100industry). Its. 6,90,500 (Agrioulturc, Co-one- 

V h ‘ “ ■ woved fur ]{;. AI.6.500 f.,r Printing and Stationery 

..Mien f,,.- ay rain of Its. 5.1-1, MJ f.„- Ewise was r.airied. The 
Auuaklal barua., Minuter, mowd for a grant of Rs. 3,73,700 for Civil 
U thu^ Mr. Kashinath SaikiaA cut motion, drawing 

< -l -y i giants for ■ village coinnuitucutious, evoked discussion. 
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NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

Development of Silk Industry 

, ® lb - Council to-day approved the proposal placed before the House 

oy the Hon ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid (Minister of Education) that, subject to the 
approval of the Government of India, the scheme for the development of the sericul- 
tural industry in Assam at a maximum cost to the local Government of Rs IP 000 
non-recumng only, be undertaken and given effect to in 1935-30. 

. The Government of India proposed, subject to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 
!^ d Q I ®^ lbute , f0 , r five years sericultural grants aggregating to Rs. one lakh a year for 

ti?Tn n r ltl11 bet 7 eo , u A l )ri, 1 1 ’ and March 31, 1926 to provinces (and possibly also 
to Indian States) for the benefit of the sericultural industry in Rrifich Tn.iio 


to Indian States) for the benefit of the sericultural industry in British* India The 
Government of Assam, said the Minister, submitted a number of different schemes. 

(1) for research, (2) production for seed on Government stations, and (3) produc¬ 
tion of seed by aid to private rearers. 

+w Th u G ? var . nm I e nt of India having decided that the most profitable line of action is 
11 !l B eu / o a, i viz., aid to rearers, and that research must be ruled out of 
+A n i S m ei u t !^’ » Gover 9, m0nt . of Assam > continued the Minister, propose to give aid 
tlm extent ^ r -m?v? (fo . r appliances, flyproof doors and windows) to 

Rs - W,o00 and Rs. 6,000 for microscopes and accessories as iiomuirriug 
^>™ d ,P ro P°se a recurring grant of Rs. 14,574 for tho v fifth year. Rearers and 

adranteLetw J! P w°i 0alpa . ra the Garo ^ llls W0re already awake, he said, to tho 

?n th } ,? uld b , e ^ uod expansion of their areas of cultivation bv eliminat- 
t0 dis sisod cocoons and by local production of mulberry sdk yarn, which 
"°'Ph 1 S A V0 . W(iav ers, the purchase of ..imported yarn from China and elsewhere, 
on Govemment i w °uld ask the Government of India to meet the charge 

i , ac l e0l . ul , t °* f s 4 sam s present financial position, but if this was nut 

rhrvv^ d under taketha t Assam would meet the non-recurring cost to the extent 
In nil oV Z iV 1 I ? llorosco P e3 aud accessories and Us. 6.000 for initial 

r Ul a u t0 selected readers. It is hoped that savings from the grant 

may be available for grants to further rearers who really need them. ^ 

Assam Trln^i °k * US Ja 9^ranath\Qokain ‘said tho economic .crisis in 

c f ? uld ^.removed if the Governntent would concentrate on the silk industry. He 
n pmi i°r tijat . Assamese “Moga Gudi” and ^Pat” were far better than any silk 
m tho world and that the Assamese tt Gudi’\cIoth lasts for 40 or 50 years ‘i 


in the world and that the Assamese “(Tadi'VcIoth lasts>r years.* 

Programme op Road Development 


Tho Council passed the following resolution moved by 
Fromode Ckandra Dutta - 


tho Hoti'ble Rai Bahadur 


^ to road development in Assam, this Council rocommends to tho Oov- 

T^ni <3I C ° £ Assara tllat ; subject to the approval of} the schemes bv the Government of 
S* P™J ram S e r °aJ improvement drawn up after consultation with the Assam 

lWnK^! :at I 0n: • Uoard to bo undertaken from the reserve fund of tho Control Road 
^tT’’ be . aPl'r°ved within the limit of funds to bo all.vaied by the 
Government of India, and that order of priority shall so fin- as possible be shown in 

ewe rillhf iJ. mU1 ° for . eaoh vallu y> the distribution <jf the total grant available ' being 
gemuully in proportion of two fo the Assam Valley and one to the Surma Valiev.” 


Reforms Report Debat^ 

H :_ Tbe C ; oancil reused to consider the Government motion for ronsi- 
°* ^ e . re l K J rt * )l0 J 0111 ? Parliamentary Committee and the i . . - v ^s tm 
Indian constitutional reforms contained in tho Government of India Bill. In brjnjrinjr 

§'i:™°rTn ff ore i h0 ¥ 0USe tJie AIr A - J - Finance Member/said* 

- 3 P^° 1M Jsa|s are tho outcome of rniinv months of close diseussiohjan.l uuxiuus 
considcrahon by a joint committee of unprecedented strength with whom, as 
n no Hon. Members are aware, were associated a representative .doIegatits of Indian 
advisors of equally outstanding experience and ubility. 

nQ . iT 1 as a Vrospertive autonomous unit in the proposed Federation, is, of course, 
as a ] iy u 0fc ier p - n,t , Wi(li . tbe general principle 
of b ‘ tbes “ general principles have no doubt from various points 

!,tta ^od elsewhere but there have been ia.poK.mt dcvelop- 
mmU sines, and I am opamistic enough to hope flint in the light* o f these more 
O out .developments tho members of tho Assam Council will V.um to tl o 
1 am rofcrri'n at X f H ieso o««clsms lmvo lost much of ti.cit 

i am referring, of course, to the Secretary of Statu s reuhwod pledge, ou be cm of 
^ 36 ." , 
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. 'ajesty’s Government, that the natural issue of Tndiu's progress was and is the 
—unment of Dominion Status and that whatever defects there may he in tho 
present proposals—defects, if any, which are duo to difficulties inherent in the nrcseut 
complex problem—these are defects to be removed in the course of working with this 
ultimate goal ever in view”. b 

M'lth regard to tho muck-discussed question of safeguards, the Finance Member 
read extracts from His Excellency the Viceroy’s recent address to the Legislative 
Assembly. Continuing he said : Some of the critics of the new constitutional proposal 
as tos•Excellency the Governor pointed out recently in the course of an 
address, have us believe that the proposed new constitution means nothing because of 
the safeguards reserved to the Governor. They talk as if these powers and safeguards 
were solely intended as the safeguards of an autocratic regime. It is not so These 

safeguards expressed or implied exist m every constitution that, is intended to com- 

government with freedom. They are not safeguards of autocracy. Thev 
safeguards intended to maintain freedom, fair play and justice 

a L e n^ni , T ia k reS f t f ib - iIi i eS which the Governor is to have in tho exer- 
{, of j} fanctl0 ,?s ? Tlie first is tho prevention of any grave menace to peace 

Pca u e and tranquillity are matters that affect tho people most P 

, anenext special responsibility which the Governor is to have is the protection of 

of •» »' 

( i,,i,* We ^ if requesting members of tho Council to avoid, as far as possible, 
reallv °r ° f p 2T y dest ™*T e criticisms on matters which are not 

rLo! e ° nT provincial activities very greatly, and to concentrate 

hkclv t rnn eVn , r f J . 0mMenc | a,lons of . th « .Joint Parliamentary 'Committee that aro 
Vr 10 £ oncern °urselves and our province in the future. 

£°V\ n A u ? l< r phouxihury, who was the first to oppose tho motion, said 
m "Vir • late and tliat no useful purpose could be served by discussion 

Coinin’ sevo r^ clauses of the Bill had been passed in the House of 

l^ e to waste members' time in discussion. 

and in dnini £ f °L tho &W.V, supported the Government motion 

tmd in doing oo -.t.tted that although the debate might to some extent prove academic, 

thG of a discussion the members of '^he 

hv tlicm^ * hou,d ^vantage of it. Otherwise they would 

open to the charge of a want of responsibility. 

',n r Tu! ld that ^7,“ t, not to resent was not the 

mia 5 of the Bill. There was yet the House of Lords. If members did not like 

rwoonsibilit?! 8 n ‘ ,> ,0n ’ th,S wou,d 8how that th °y lacked the -sense of parliamentary 
Houi°tff°^joTrnfti/rkv. ^ votc ’ wtl8 lost b >'» overwhelming majority. Tin- 


Special Session—ShilIong-27th. May to 8th June. 1935 . 


Opening the 


Governor's Opening Address 

Si A;'S.; :;;p .»? >!>!?UL 

- it., f , . but t,. enable it t." LttU the C ™ ?“* ,y ° P ?\ ? t0 * 

niont ain well a , to undertake in futiu-o a ,1-clv istont 'i di. • ’* f“fl, e '' ud devolop- 
fc-'T 1 utiou. The Government had already ini t cited •V'd.Vtiii P i . , f •^ 1>r i?' cme,,t and 

k-: „uccs ,,t the n.oviuoe and ita noiSm and fut ^ ^ ,S *? to tbo 
•tmntK unit and would place their estimate- before tho c-,n li h m "t - 1 f 8 11 B ° ,f ‘gnv- 
ti tf on the subvention due to Assam. Committee which would arbi- 

Hta Rxcollcncy alluded to tho nroblom Af n n><i - ’av -ifn $ n * . 

b,H htt * 1 l " ,uu W"* by Munatvar Ail but A Muot^Tof wffh hi^ 


imsr^ 



GOVERNOR'S OPENING SPEECH 

V 

Excellency took the responsibility of refusings sanction* On tho ground that it would 
impose a heavy charge on the revenues of a bankrupt province. He stated that the 
controversy\over this question and the deep interest that was being taken in it by the 
people in both the valleys would necessitate, first .of all, a proper enquiry into its 
various aspects by a special officer and tho appointment of a strong representative 
expert committee* to consider all the facts placed by him before them, to take evidence 
if necessary and to make their recommendations to the Government. Without such an 
inquiry, his Excellency said that details of a University* Bill could not be expected to 
be hammered out and" reconstructed in tho Council Chamber. 

His Excellency expressed his disappointment over the Tenancy Bill as it had 
emerged from the select committee. It was in response, he stated, to tho constant 
demand made in the Council for tenancy legislation for the temporarily settled areas 
that the Government had prepared this Bill and he had hoped that would receive the 
willing assent of tho Council. The select committee had so limited the operations of 
the Bill that tho Government were not prepared to proceed with it. His Excellency 
would not, however, accept the verdict of the committee'' as final. To give tho Council 
an opportunity of saying whether they agreed wit IV the committee or not the hon. the 
Revenue Member would move for recommitment^ of the Bill and the Government 
would be guided in their future action in regard the Bill by the decision of the 
Council. 

His Excellency commended to the Council the* Court Fees and Stamp Amendment 
Bills, the passing of which, he said, would be a most practical gesture, showing that 
the province was doing its best to explore its resources. \ \ 

Concluding, his Excellency made a touching reference > to the manner in which 
the people in Assam took up the jubilee celebrations. He said : 4 We have no great 
princes, no great business magnates, no owners of great estates. Tho moneys subs¬ 
cribed camo from tho pennies or the nice of the people, even irom children The boy 
scouts made a touching contribution of a pice a head for their own celebrations and 
sent a telegram of congratulations from themselves to his Majesty and,tho Qheen. With 
his usual graciousno: his Majesty sent them a special message in reply. Judged by 
our wealth or rather by our poverty our collections have reached a creditable, if 
not a great, total. But entirely apart from material aspect a striking fact on which all 
observers have commentod, was the spontaneous spirit of loyalty in which tho cele¬ 
brations were taken up by the whole people.’ \ N 

Assam Tenancy Amend. Bill 

23th. MAY Tho Finance Member presented to-day tho report of the Select 
Committee on the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, and move! that the Hill as amended bo 
recommitted to the Select Committee for further consideration. After long discussion 
the motion was carried by 35 to 1 vote*. Nino abstained from voting‘and eight were 
absent. * s 

Couet-Fees and Stamp Amend. Bills 


The Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Lain* next introducing the Assam Stamp Amendment Bill, 
1935, and the Assam Court Fees Amendment Bill. 1935, moved for their reference to 
select committees. Both were lost. t 4 

The bills aimed at increasing duties in certain respects on the linos of the .< ant 
Bengal legislation under these heads. 

Municipal and Local Self-Government Amend. Blli.8 

Tho Hon bio Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua then introduced and moved for 
reference to the select committee the Assam Municipal Amondent Bill, 1935. and the 
A^sam Local Self-Goveranmut Amendment Bib 1935. Both motions were carried. 

The Bills aimed at rapid and efficient method of settling election disputes by laying 
down a special judicial procedure of placing settlement disrates in tho hands of tho 
District Judge. 

Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

Tho Hon’bie Rai Bahadur Promod. Chandra Dulta moved consideration of tho 
Assam Civil Courts Amendment Bill, 1935, but an amendment referring it to soloot 
committee was carried. 

Non-Official Resolutions 


29th. MAY i—The Council pr ded wilh resolutions to-day. Xfuhnmmad Vid 'nf'$ 
resolution as amended recommending ‘establishment of a provincial board for primary 
education with a nun-official majority elected by the Council was oarried. 
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Deaths by Starvation 

01 •! . commillee 


Rural AVater Supply # 

*( r " Sarvosicar Barua's resolution that in the distribution of funds available, fnv 
a ^°f su iU'ly, claims of districts .and sub-divisions should be considered with 
reference to rural areas and population was carried without a division. 

Establishment of Leper Colony 

Muhammel Mashrafs resolution recommending establishment of one leper colony 
f-v the .provincei was withdrawn on the objection that there shouldbe Cy S 
institutions m different sub-dmsions also and on the assurance that the Government 
would look into the matter. The Council then adjourned. 

Second Chamber for Assam 

rf 1 f P 1 * t ; f I 'f^X. : U In th , e Council to-day an adjournment motion to consider the question 
cS V n P f orta T nc 1 e .’ n , amel 7'. submission of opinion by the Government to tiio 

cnnlulffn ,°/i Q S ff te for ^Mayounng the establishment of a second chamber without 
consulting the House, was defeated by 29 votes to 13. 

: „ n ~; '' ! . f Chaudhuri, mover, said that the Government belittled tho 

ireporinnco of the House which had decided against the question in 1932 when tho 
governments attitude was neutral. 

tioJ^oin^i £& rw ;{■ L ° in \ in th ? ootnee of a statement of the Government posi- 
t t , hat -, t le Secretary of State’s reference asking Government’s opinion 
; •' , ' 17 ^ 1 m April last when the Council was not sitting. Tho Council could not be 

r re-r »V r h ° m * be,C{? Urg ? nt , and oonfidential. Mr. Lai no pointed out that the 
pre, li.. Government unanimously favoured a second chamber and also tho provincial 
irancmse committee did so. 

rr arkodly °divi de(f Ut d ‘ d n0t r >artici P ato in tho debate, while non-official opinion was 


University for Assam 

t0 r riay s of, the Council when Revd. Nichols Roy 

r r; , a “ J < ^ unci1 recommends to the Government, of Assam that a sebemo for 
thn „ he immediately prepared and placed before the Council 

. prooeedings were made tense and a volley of bickerings was brought 
fri ri :[ :; e of *£? President’s ruling to the contrary.* 5 Mr. OopcnVa 

Cniverritv hffe °- J f ted to th ? , mo V “ «“»» Valley rejected tho 
™ ; y , + A“-' 5 0uit was r "led out of order. Mr. Abdur Rashid 

® aul .jhey do not want a University. Hcnco no need of the scheme 
diid^whrfbn^H 4 pomted out : “Prepare a scheme first. Tli<n we may 

y ,utLo \ fhe University is wanted or not regarding learning facilities.” Mr 
' a..r Das snoko vigorouly against the motion as no Surma Valiev man eventing Mr 

intuit 1 faV °!i r i , the ff°- ogsndra Bahai* points out ' that the 

0 1 ‘, •: “mV - ready.hefato the subvention committee was composed. Mr. Mohsndra 
iC "... , CPP' 1 ;'Hon was too premature as preparing a sch- me was not to mean 

tl oH hr i 'n " f a University Mr. Rohini Choudhury sa-d the preparation of 

:: w '{jW„ '% <*l*f*A h «{d submitted . before the next session 1 when tho 

ike union in it i llnally bo made whether a University was wanted or not. 

influonoed bv^Gurm^VnU^ ^ P T ing 8ai d that ho .maintained neutrality without being 

Assam \ alley considerations. Government DroooRud to 
app mit an offlcci to investigate facts and figures for submission to an expert com- 
. h f ‘ ‘••Ricer will consider public opinion in both Vallovs. The final decision^ 
> ■ nt of the. ilDiversify rested ‘with tho Government. After oonsidS the 

m ,. t i l, gs he cited the instance of Dacca University. Preparing a scheme 
• l i y TT ’mpossible. It was further said that a rough estimate of the expendihfre 
'"J pluci.d l,' fore _ the Subvention Committee for which a iough scheme will be 
1,®“" bah,b Uamudali wild that Burma Valloy Muhammadans hud not 

3 he motion urging the establishment of tho CJnivei ity wss carried by 28 to 7 votes. 


MINlSr^ 


NON-OFFICIAL. RESOLUTIONS 
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Teachers’ Provident Fund 

Mr. Gopendrolal Das Choiodhury' s both resolutions—ono recommending the intro¬ 
duction of provident fund system for the benefit of lower primary and middle verna¬ 
cular school teachers and tfie other recommending the extension to Assam and Bengal 
Patni Taluqs regulation (Amendment) Act 1933 under tho power given to the Local 
Government by scheduled Districts Act were carried without a division. 

The samo member had moved another resolution recommending taking early steps 
for the colonisation of all landless people in some suitable areas in Assam which was 
withdrawn. 

Maulvi Mamudali's resolution recommending the grant of one lakh of rupees to 
the Local Boards for the eradication of water hyacinth was lost by 19 to 9 votes. 

State Aid To Industries 

Maulvi Abdur Rashid Choudhury moved that tho Assam State Aid to the Indus¬ 
tries Bill 1935 be referred to a Select Committee. The Secretary said that Government s 
financial condition stood in the way of State aid. Even if the bill be passed ho said 
the better course would be private finance through Industrial and Commercial 
Banks, lie signified his sympathy for tho objects of the Bill. 

Mr. Jogendra Gohain moved an amendment for circulating the bill to elicit public 
opinion which was carried without a division. 


Second Chamber for Assam 

Mr. Rohini Choiodhury then being called upon moved that the Council reaffirms 
its opinion that there should bo no second chamber in Assam. Mr. Chowdhury with¬ 
drew the motion and explaining his reason said : “From the statements made yesterday 
by Government members it is clear that Assam Government submitted their opinion 
on tho Second chambor without taking fresh opinion of tho Councillors either mdivir 
dually or collectively. We have boon informed that public bodies m l political asso¬ 
ciations were not consulted before they submitted their opinion in April last. Tho 
position is that the non-official opinion expressed in 1932 Council holds the field. They 
red the official information that Government would vote on tho motion though 
1932 officials were free to vote. Under the circumstances friends advise mo to with¬ 
draw the motion. Besides you (president) distinctly said yesterday that tho motion 
would be disallowed if the adjournment motion on the samo topic was moved \ 

Tho statement was interrupted and the president disallowed him from proceeding* v 

Replying to questions the Hon’ble Mr. Laine said since two floods of Juno Rs. 1500 
and 27.000 were made available for test relief in Sylhet and Nowgong respectively and 
Rs. 2046, in Habiganj, 5727 in Sonamganj and Rs. 26508 in Nowgong were actually 
spent. 

The Education Minister replied in the negative answering a question of Mr. Abdul 
Khalique Chowdhury whether Government intond to invito public opinion on the 
amendment, of education rules orders. The Council adjourned till the 4th. 


Finance Member Congratulated 

4th. JUNE AVhen the Council met to-day, the lion. Mania vi Faixnur Ali, 
President of tho Council, congratulated Sir Abraham Laine , Leader of the House, 
on the K. C. I. E. conferred on him in the King’s Birthday Honours. Mr. E. S. Roffcy, 
leader of the Planting Group, and Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali associated tii iii$d\cs 
with tho remarks t Tie President, 

Sir Abraham thanked all those who bad given him unswerviug loyalty imd un¬ 
grudging co-operation during his 35 years' service in Assam. 

The President also congratulated. Rai Bali i hi r Brindaban Goswami and Khan 
Bahadur Muhammad MoshrafT on tho titles conferred on them. 

Quetta Earth-quake Condolence 

Mr E. S. Roffey then moved the following resolution which was can*i< l 
unanimously— 

“This Council joins the whole country in expressing its d< m sorrow and sympathy* 
for the grievous losses suffered in tho (juetta earthquake and hoDes that tho people of j 
tho province will respond generously to the appeals for help on behalf of the 

rtufferors”. 
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Roads and’ Water Supply 

^ ir Abraham. Laine asked for the approval of the Council to the programme prepa¬ 
red by the Government of Assam for utilizing the sum of live lakhs of rupees granted 
by the Government of India for rural reconstruction in Assam. 

Th 1 programme included three lakhs of rupees for water supply, one lakh for 
village roads. Its. 40,000 for discretionary grants to be administered bv Commissioners 
ior purposes of public utility, Rs. 40,000 for village sanitation and Rs. 20,000 for the 
purchase ot irrigation pumps to expand the area on which boro paddy may bo safely 
cultivated under the control of the Director of Agriculture. 

A committee consisting of the ^linister for industries, the Secretary of the Trans¬ 
ferred Departments, Khan Bahadur Karamat Ali, Mr. Rohiui Kumar Chowdhury, 
■Ir. Bepm Ciiandra Ghosh, Mr. Gopeiidra Lai Das Chowdhury, Maulavi Munawar An, 
Mr. il iendra Chandra Chakrabarty, Mr. Nichols Roy, and Mr. E. S. Roffey, was 
formed to examine and report on the programme by June 6. 

Abraham Lame moved a supplementary token demand for appointing a UtHiza- 


SuPPLEMENTARY DEMANDS 

ti'*n Officer with his slaff at Gauhati with a view to creating au agency through which 
Gw fores', produce of Assam oau be marketed to the best advantage and thus prevent 
loss of revenue. The demand was passed. 

A 1 ’ supplementary demand moved by Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Dutta for an 
additional sum of Rs. 12,20,000 for civil works was opposed on a token cut moved by 
oj>en<ira Lai Las Chowdhury ,who regretted that the programme did not include 
the project for connecting the sub-divisional headquarters of Habiganj with the district 
headquarters at Sylhet. He was supported by Maulavi Munawar Ali who regretted the 
omission of a similar project— the Sunamgunj-Sylhet Read—from the Communications 
Board programme. 

Mr. E. P. Burlce y Chief Engineer, assured the members that these projects would 
recciv j sympathetic consideration when the next programme was prepared. 

Ihe cut motions wore withdrawn and the original demand was passed. 


Grant for Schools 

Another supplementary demand moved by Maulvi Hamid , Education Minister, for 
Ks. 5,000 as a non-recurring grant to schools for the repairs of damage to buildings 
was passed. 


Assam Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Sir Abraham Laine next moved that the Assam Tenancy Bill, 1934, might be taken 
into consideration. 

When the House rose for the day only Clause 2 of the Bill could be passed after 
the amendmonts had been disposed of. 

Mr. E. S. Roffny moved an amendment to exclude all tea garden lands from the 
his amendment was lost. He said that the Bill, if 
would bo a source of harassment to tea garden managers and might create discontent 
ig labourers when they learnt that non-labourers cultivating tea lands would get 
occiii .aiicv rights while they, the labourers, s would be deprived of any such rights. 

was of the opinion that if the Bill was passed it would raise the railway 

, w 

Keramat Ali : in supporting the motion, said n > iJjl the \ V 

inter*" ta of Indian tea planters. \\ \ s \ \ * \ 

_ Khun Bahadur Keramat Ali moved another amendment to exclude land* covered try 
;LT " - *io ,[ cicos. lb- said that the Government had not\ re ay oomr 

Go 'rants living on khiraj lands and that these ten a a 
tion. Tim am v 

Maulavi JInji Idris Ali Barlanlcar moved an amendment to exeludo Cachnr • 

l »n tn t from the operation of tho Bill; but this amendment was also lost and Clause 2 
was par Bed. 

At question time Mr. Oopendralal s Das Chowdhury asked if it was a fact that 
cwno -ii :j >i * ml documents were mihsing from tho Geda muder case tile, to which tho 
Judical Member replied that the Governn^ent had no inforinauon. 


5tb JUNE '.—-The Coiuw.il to-day after questions proceeded with the c n- 
M'lt'Uiiion of amendments </. olauso 3 ot the Assam Tenancy Bill which made little 
progress ac discussion ragod over throe hours ot. amendments moved by Khan BaUi iur 
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ASSAM TENANCY AMEND. BILL 




vuruddin , Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali and Mr. Harendra Chakravartj/ which 
purported to exclude certain clauses of tenants known as “bhagidars* adhikars” etc. 
from definition of tenants. 

Closure was applied to the debate and Sir Abraham Laine moved a compromise 
to be arrived at by the members of the Select Committee before the matter was taken 
up again on the next day, the difficulty being that the terms used were susceptible of 
different meanings. 

A few more amendments were gone through under clause 3. 


6th. JUNE The Council continued to-day tho consideration of the Tenancy Bill, 
106 of the 131 clauses having now been passed. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das and Mr. Jogendra Nath Qohain emphasized the necessity 
of being fair both to landlords and tenants and not to tenants only as was contem¬ 
plated by certain sections of the Bill. 

Clause 7 allows a tenant to uso the land in his holding in any manner which does 
not materially impair the value of the land or render it unfit for the purposes of tenancy 
and a privileged tonant will be entitled to plant, fell or utilize ana dispose of the 
timber of any tree on such land provided that in doing so he does not contravene the 
provisions of any law and provided further that he will not he entitled, without the 
landlord’s consent in writing, to fell, utilize or dispose of the timber of any tree which 
stood on the holding before the creation of the tenancy. When the tenancy is over 
20 years old all trees standing on the land shall bo preserved unless it is proved that 
they were planted during the tenancy. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury moved an amendment to omit the above proviso 
but this move was strenuously opposed both by Government and by Khan Bahadur 
Nuruddin Ahmed and others. " 

Mr. Harendra Chandra Chakravarti , Deputy President of tho Council, said it 
would be wrong to give a tenant unrestricted power to fell, utilize and dispose of 
valuable trees standing in his holding. There were many holdings with valuable old 
ti’ecs standing on them and if tenants were now empowered to fell these trees land¬ 
lords would suffer considerable loss. He said this ^obviously would bo most unfair 
since it depreciated tho value of the land. Tho amendment was put to the vote and 
defeated. 

Rights similar to those conceded to privileged tenants have also been given, iu 
Clause 14, to ryots having occupancy rights. Clause 17 of the Bill, which gives pro¬ 
tection from objection, gave rise to considerable discussion. Ha)i Idris Alt Barlashkar 
moved a series of amendments the objects of which were to give landlords power 
to resume their land when they required it for their own purposes. Ho argued that 
according to the Bill the land once given to a tenant was lost for ever and middle- 
class landowners, who are now in service away from their homesteads, would find 
it hard to get back their lands when they retired from service. The amendments were 
lost. 

Clause 14 also makes it obligatory that after the passing of tho Bill contracts 
between landlords and tenants will have to bo registered. Mr. Hirondra Chandra 
Chakrabarty and Mr. Sanat Kumar Das pointed o'ut that this business of i egistrut ion 
would create hardship both for tenants and landlords as they would have to go through 
all the formalities of a registration office before a deed could be registered. This objec¬ 
tion was overruled. 

The right of sub-letting a holding by an occupancy ryot was resisted by Afaulavi 
Ab iur Rashid Chowdhury a- that might load to litigation. Government, accepted this 
view and opposod au amendment moved by Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury. 

With regard to a landlord s claim for enhancement of rent, Clause 25 lays down 
that when au enhancement is claimed on the ground of a landlords’ improvement Jia 
Court shall not grant an enhancement unless the improvement lias boon rog.stored in 
accordance with tho Act and that in determining the amount of enhancement tho Court 
• cull have regard to the increase in tho productive powers of the land caused ui likely 
■ "1 by tho improvement. The cost of tho improvement, tho cost of tho 

eultivaiion required for utilizing the improvement and tho existiug rent and the ability 
of the land to bear a higher rent are also factors to be taken into consideration. 

Clauso 69 of the Bill gives tho tenant tho right to claim compensation for improve- 
mout3 effected by him in his holding iu case ho is elected. 

In i plv to a question put by air. Rohini Kumar Ohoudhury \sith regard to 
Assam's annual contribution for the Calcutta High Court tho Hon. Rai Bahadur Fromodc 
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,;^‘ dlciaI Member, replied that the contribution for 1933-34 was Rs. 

• XX) cllld tlJii 1 the UOlOimt W&S not a flYOd onp Tiirl mirrlif olionffn r ,,„j 

lubbc sSias - s 


to ^Iati ? Js oyanSders ^ndTonanfs fn'tempwaTy^settled dftdctffShe 

SS Ste m ^ re gS| Z a % a ^t°o l lt° ft G ProS and I gSSS 
of the Council complimented tho Hon’ble Sir IbXm Uune! membt^k char^ on^he 
accommodating spirit displayed by him in difficult situations during the paaSeof 
the Bill Mr. Desai, special member for tho Bill, was also complimented bv Sir P Abraham 
Sing £ m mm ^ aSS ° Ciated them3elv& 011 bis • ability and L^fuliiess 


111 


Rural Reconstruction Scheme 

9th. JUNE ’"In the Council to-day Sir Abraham Laine moved as follows: “This 
Counjil approves the programme prepared by the Government of Assam and * consi¬ 
dered bv a committee. appointed by the House for utilisation of Rs. 5 lakhs granted 
l y the foyornment of fndia for schemes of rural reconstruction in the province and 
recommends for the purpose of advising the Government on projects to be taken up 
& ate “ h y Commissioner should as far practicable invite one or more 

disSor'sub-ffivirion ^ COmmittee instituted for the purpose in 

The motion was carried after full discussion. The Government programme proposed 

Ro tn iAmn ° f d ,! akhs .. for rural wa ter supply, Rs. 1 lakh for village roads and 
Be. 40,CXX) each for discretionary grants by Commissioners of Divisionsforthopur- 
po ; u3 ol public utility and village sanitation and Rs. 20,000 for expansion of ■ the 
.n..i foi cultivation of boro paddy. Amendments of Mr. Rohini Ohaudbury, Mr 
Muunawarah, Mr. tiarveswar Barua, Rai Bahadur Goswami for • greater allotment of 
water supply were lost. b 111 

After the close of the official business Sir \ bi i] ■.m Lain* was congratulated by ' 
several members and the Presidont on his appointment as officiating Governor. R i ; , 

£ rea texporience m t lQ I jrc ? vince his accommodating qualities as 
leadu of the House, bir Abraham gave a suitable reply thanking all 
The Council was then prorogued . 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

Delhi —16th. to 18th. January 1935 

Tho first meeting of the Working Committee for the year 1935 met at the residence 
ofDr-Ansari at Delhi on January 1G, 17 and 18, 1935. TSabu Rajendra Prasad presided, 
lno following members wore present : 

1. Sardar Vallablibhai Patel. 2. Dr. M. A. Ansari, 3. Mrs. Sarojini Naidiy 
4. Shri C. Rajagopalachariar, 5. Dr. Pattabhi Sitararaayya 6. Sardar Sardnl Singh 
Caveeshar, 7. Svt. Gangadharrro Deshpande, 8. Dr. Syed Mahmud, 9. Svi. 
Jairamdas Doulatram, and 10. Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

Syt. Bhulabhai J. Desai, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Dr. Khan Saheb attended 
the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed. 

A statement of accounts of the A. I. C. C. office for December, 1934 was placed 
before the meeting and passed. 

Provincial Contributions 

The Coramitteo considered the letters of the Bombay and Burma P. C. Cs. request¬ 
ing the reduction of their annual subscriptions. The Committee regretted inability to 
introduce change in the financial arrangement. 

The following resolutions were passed : — 

Condolence 

The Committoo places on record its heartfelt sorrow at tho sudden and premature,' 
deaths of Syt. Abhyankar and Aoharya Gidwani. Tho Committee records its apprecia¬ 
tion for the great services they rendered and the sacrifices they made in the ea iso 
of the country. Tho Committoo conveys its sincere sympathy and condolence to the 
families of the deceased in their sad boroavement. 

Poorna Swaraj Day 

, Th° public should not need the reminder that 26th Jannuary has boan observed, 
since the Lahore Congress, as tho Poorna Stcara ; (Complete Independence! Day. 
As civil disobedience has been suspended by the Congress, the proceedings for tlie 
(lay should not he in breach of the ordinances or other laws or orders promulgated lv 
local authority. Consistently with this precaution, silent processions should be takeii 
to previously announced meetiug places and at the meetings the under-noted resolu- 
tion worded in Hindustani or the local languages should be read om by the Chairman 
and without any speeches passed by tho audience standing. When? meetings are 
prohibited, every household should meet at the appointed time and pass the resolu¬ 
tion and inform the nearest Congress Committoo of having done so. 

At ©very meeting or in every house the passing of the resolution should bo preceded 
oy the unfurling of the national flag. 

The resolution shall be as under : 

“We remind ourselves on this, the solemn national day, that. Complete Independence 
1S °um kirth right and wo shall not rest till we ha *ved it. 

To that end we shall strive to tho utmost of our ability to observe Truth and 
Won- violence in thought, word and deed, and shall consider no sacrifice or sufiei a- 
too great to be undergone. 

“As a token of tho expression of tho two essential qualities of Ti :"h and Non¬ 
violence. we shall seek to 

(>) ^ adopt and promote heart unity among different communities and m establish 
complete equality of status among all, irrespective of caste or cree l or race 

m) to adopt and promote complete abstinence from intoxicating drinks or drugs 
(m) to promote handspinning and other village industries and to adopt for personal 
use khaddar and other products of village industries to the exclusion of otha moJu s 
(tv) to abolish untouchabfifty 

(r) to serve the starving millions in every way wo can 

(vi) and to engage in all other national and constructive effort.' 
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v recommended that the national day be devoted,-, in so far as it is possible), to 

.ome special constructiye effort and a determination be made to develop greater de¬ 
dication to the cause of Poorna Swaraj. 

There should be no hartal observed. 


Jubilee Celebrations ' 

Official announcement has been made that the Silver Jubilee of His Brittanic 
Majesty s reign is to be eeleorated in India. It is necessary for tho Working Com- 
mittee to guide the public as to the attitude to be adopted on the Occasion. 

The Congress has and can ' have nothing but good wishes Jor the personal 
well-being ot His Majesty, but the Congress cannot ignore the fact that the rule in 
India vath which His Majesty is naturally identified has been a positive hindrance 
to t.ie political, moral and material growth of the nation. It now'threatens to culminate 
constitution which, if enforced, promises to exploit the ^nation, to drain her of 
what she still possesses oi v* alth-and*ti> harden her political sublection as has perhaps 
never beeen attempted before. . •, ^ p 

• therefore, impossible for the Working Committee to advise any participation 

mthe forthcoming celebration. r r 

At the same time, the Working Committee has no desire, by hostile demonstrations, 
to wound tho susceptibilities of Englishmen and others who will want to take part 
m the celebrations. The forking Committee, therefore, advises the general public, 
mciuuing Congressmen who may be members of elected bodies, to be satisfied with 
abstmlion from the events that may be arranged for celebration. 

•11 13 orkmg Committee trusts that the authorities and responsible Englishmen 
will recognise and appreciate the honest and inevitable attitude of the Working Com¬ 
mittee and refrain from unnecessarily wounding national self-respect by compelling' 
directly or indirectly, participation in the forthcoming celebrations. 

Textile Mills 

As most of tho Textile mill-owners have broken their pledges given to the Con¬ 
gress, the Working Committee is of opinion that it is no longer possible to continue 
the system of certification by the Congress or associated bodies. The old certificates 
issueu should therefore be considered as eancellled. 

The Working Committee is further of opinion that it is the duty of all Congress¬ 
men and those who sympathise with the Congress to confine their attention and give 
their support exclusively to the promotion of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth. 

Disciplinary Rules 

L'ndor Articles XII (d) ) (Hi) of the amended constitution the Working Committee 
frames the- following disciplinary rules : 6 

Working Co:mmittee shall have the power to take disciplinary action aaaiiist 

U) Any Committee of the Congress which deliberately acts or carries on propa¬ 
ganda against the official programme and decisions of the Congress or deliberately 


-- -:r>- , ~ -- rvfiiaiuuiM aim UI TIA(3 V.OT1UTCSS 

disregards or disobey, any orders passed by any higher authority or 


by an umpire, 


arbitrator or commissioner duly appointed and which it “is its particular duty to obey ' 

‘ 

8 ,,r carries on propaganda against the official programme and decisions 
of thc Omgrm or deliberately .disregards or disolK.js a.n orders passed by any higher 

SPASJ “™obey. arl 01 co,nmiss,oaor dll 'y appointed and which ft is 

A“7 “ember of the Congress who is proved to the satisfaction of the Work- 
in. ' runittee m have been responsible for the embezzlement of Congress funds or to 

,l n,° niluf f\ l ' leCl r 6 ; v r Z 0 or any subordinate oommittoTor Aave 

It\ of any fraudulent action in connection witl ei ilment or election to a 
Congr..-rs Committee or is guilty of sots involving serious moral turpitude mid such ag 
rend.., ) m . oatinmuico as member undesirable in the interests of the OmgrcL 

2. (o In the case of a Commit o of the Congo , the disoiplinarv notion may bo 
tho Bui ersnssion of such a Committee; anti such farther action against o/fendimr 
ni.b,4al member, as may he necessary may also be ordered. W onendmg 

•it) In tin. ease of a member of any Congress Executive or oh- ted C-.hota-s 
C ommittee the_ disciplinary action may be his dismissal, and the tixatiou of a ueriod 

JSC St &SC***■*'»■" -wWi'S 
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including election to the legislatures or exercising any other right of a member, or 
expulsion from the Indian National Congress. . . , 

3. No disciplinary action shall be taken without an opportunity being given to the 

Committee or individual concerned to stato its or his case and answer such charges as 
are made before tho Working Committee. , , , 

4. When the Working Committee is not sitting, tho President may tak? cogniz¬ 
ance of all urgent cases requiring disciplinary action and shall act on behalf of the 
Working Committee. In all such cases the decision of the President must be placed 
before the next meeting of tho Working Committee who may confirm or revise 
the same. 

5. The Executive Committees of the Provincial Congress Committees shah also 
have the power to take disciplinary action against their subordinate Committees and 
members of any Congress Executive Committees and members of primary Committees 
within their province. In all such cases the same procedure as is followed by the 
Working Committee shall be adhered to. It shall be open to the Committee or mem¬ 
ber against \tfhom disciplinary action is taken to appeal against it to the \\ or king 
Committee, provided that pending the appeal the order appealed against is 
submitted to. 

6 . Any person against whom an expulsion order is passed may apply for revision 
to tho A. I. C. C. Such application should be sent by registered post to the A\ or king 
General Secretary’s address not later than forty days after the date of the final order 
appealed against, provided that at any time a revision may be applied for and allowed 
by reason of altered circumstances. 


Residential Qualifications 

Interpreting the implication of residential qualification in Art. HI of the constitu¬ 
tion, the Committee was of opinion that there was no inter-district restriction 
with regard to elections in tho constitutions. It would, however, be open to provinces 
to make their own rule in respect of a candidate from outside the province proposing 
to stand for an election in tho province. 

A. I. C. C. Members for U. P. 


On a reference being made by the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee for increas¬ 
ing its quota of A. I. C. C. members, the Committee after discussing the question ^decided 
that it had no authority to change tho allocation of ^members as they were fixed by 
the constitution. 


Bengal Elections 


The Committee adhered to the interpretation 
(c) A of the constitution. 


Burma 


already given 


to Ariiclc XVIII (6) and 


The Committee dismissed the problem of Burma under the sohemo of reforms in 
tho J, P, C. Report and decided that the Burma Provincial Congress Committee would 
for the time being fanction as before. 

With regard to the position of Indians in Burma under tho new f 
Committee was of opinion that, as the whole scheme was unacceptable and therefore 
no amendments could be suggested by the Congress, there was no bar to Burma Indiaus 
criticising parts of the scheme which vitally affected their position and status. 

Famine in Andhra 

The President was authorised to issue an appeal for funds for relieving iho distress 
iu the famine-stricken areas in Andhra. He issued the following appeal: 

ft I have read with pain and sorrow accounts of the sufferings of the people of 
Rayalaseema which comprises some four districts of tho Andhra 1 m tho 

Madras Presidency. Famine conditions are prevailing there and niillmu^ of human 
beings and cattle are undergoing such indescribable miseries as are witnessed only 
■u hon a seven* famine visits the land. An appeal has been made-by Mr. T.I'mkns n»/i, 
us President of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee, and Prof. Ah O. /’.ro/a, 
as President of the Andhra Peasants Protection Committee for funds, for relieving 
the distress there. Having seen and worked among sufferers in another pn»'t of tho 
country I can realise and visualise to myself tho terrible plight of tho people in tho 
ot a Bovere famine I whole-heart ceily support the appeal for funds and hope tho 
oountiv. ni particularly the youth, will respond to it with the gemuo ilv whi< u tho 
oauBo demands”. 
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FIBERS OF THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

The following is an authoritative list of the members of the A. I. C. C. 

Chairman—S yt. Rajendra Prasad 

Ex-presidents 


c a'-oiijii N-'mu H 01 *? 11 . ^alaviva, 2. Sliri C. Yijiaragbavachariar, 3. Srimati 

Nehru, v Sardar vSlabhbhti Patel”’ ' M a Abul Kalam Azad > 6 ‘ Shri Jawharlal 


A,mere EIected Member * 

1. Pt. Goui'i Shankar Bhargava, 2. Pt. Haribhao Upadhyaya, 3. Saeed Razmi. 
Andhra 

\t }• .P r : Bhogaraju Pattabhi Sitaramaiah Garu, 2, Bezwada Gopalnreddi, 3. Swami 
in'i of - . S r ra ^ W c' 1 T 4 ' Ten “? h yiswanatham, 5. Desabhakta Konda Venkata-, 
H iyi i ,mdu, 6. T Praiasam Pantulu Garu, 7. K. Nageswara Kao Pautidu Garu. 

BdTisu SamS&GS 1 ’ Narayanaraju Garu, 10. Kallur Subharao Garu, 11. 


Assam 

1. Bhhnuram Jledlii, 2. Syt. Nabin. Chandra Bardoloi. 

Behar 

So, 1 ; jKrislmalSinha, 2. Dr. Ryed Mahmud, 3. Syt. Ramdayalu Sinha, 4. Syt. 

batyanaiam fernha, o. Swami Salijanand Saraswati. C. Sardar Hariliar Binha, 7. Syt. 
Ladri Is ar ay an Sinha, 8. Maulavi .Abdul Bari, 9. Syt. Hash Behnri Lai, 10. Svt. Deep 
Narayan Smha, 11. Bmt. KamtanuJa Devi, 19. Pt. Bmodanand iah, 13. Syt. Jaiprakas 
Pras^d^inba ^ Jau ^ ra ^ I s axayan Sinha, 15. Pt. Ramananda Misra, 16. Syt.Mahamaya 

Bengal 

Subhas Ch. Bose, 2. Syt. Kshitish Chandra Das Gupta, 3. Dr. Prafulla Cli. 
n ^ r, x^‘-r9‘ ^ U i )ta ’ P* Syt* Birendra Nath Mazumdar, 

in r f ^ a x a y? n r ht ‘ n ,Gupta, 8. Syt. Harmada Chat ten ee, 9. Syt. Panchanon Bose, 
f 0 ,; S y - ■••hit Nath Kundu, 11. Syt. JJasanta Kumar Das, 12. Syt. Sara! Kumar Dutta, 13. 
ou. h.,.! j rd Krishna Boy, U Syt Amarondra N Chakrabarty, 15. Syt. Ramsimdar 

?} ,6d JaJ al^dm Hashemy, 18. Pandit 
Furucaottam Roy, 19. Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra, 20. Syt. K iron Sankar Roy, 21. 

Gnb ^ioy Jl Kamar Duita > 22 • Syt Mahendra Chandra Sen, 23. Dr. Pratap Chandra 
Berar 

Kan-.-l^prijlaSS Shreehari Aney ' 2l Pundit DiMarshastxi Lawman Shastri 

Bombay 

1. yt. K. F. Nariman, 2. Syt. K. M. Mmushi, 3. Syt. Yusuf J. Meberally, 

Burma 

1. Sjt. OaiiK* Singh, 2. Syt. Iiatilal Desai, 3. Syt. B. K Dadachunii -1 Hvt 
Uaiuesljiiatb Gharekhan, 5. Syt. Somram Poddar, 0. Syt. Ranchoddas H. -.uidbi. 1 ' 
C. F. Marathi 

1. Dr. L. B. Khare, 2. Syt. Chaturbhujabhai Jaeaui, 3. Syt. Jamunalal Baiai. 

Delhi 

•' Mr - B Narasimliam, 2. Pt. Pearey La1 Sanaa, 3. Master Vishnu Chandra. 

Oujarat 

K S?“ y ' AbbS^Tyfe l: %t. AmStS 

Katnaiuk 

a I .,.’ V iV in ^ arao P wakar, 2. Gangodharrao Deshpando, 3. Syt. Viranairouda Fntil 
\ Dr. Naiavanarao Hardikar, 5. Svt Gudlei>ua V Mallikpri r S-i ■ 

VenkatupatiaL, f, Smt Kamaladwi ChattopadhyayT ' *" byu 
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LIST OF A. I. C. C. AMBERS 


rala 


1. Syt. P. Krishna Pillav, 2. M. P. Narayana ' Menon, 3. 
Aambiar, 4. E. M. Sankarau ISfamboodiripad. > 



E. C. Kunliikannan 


Mahakoshal 

, 1. Syt. Pt. Ravislianker Shukla, 2. Syt. Seth GovinxJas, 3. Pt. Dwarka Prashad 
Mishra, 4. Pt. Makhan'Lal Cliaturvedi, 5. Syt. Gkanshyam Singh Gupta, 6. Capt. Lai • 
Awadesh Pratap Singh. 


Maharashtra 

w 1. Syt. S. D. Deo, 2. Dr. B. C. Lagu, 3. Syt. N. Y. Gadgil, 4. Syt. N. G. Gore. 
5. Syt. D. K. Gosavi, 6. Syt. R. G. -Jaju, 7. Syt. A. V. Tilak, 8. Syt. Gokul Bhat. 


N. TP. F. % \ 

1. Dr. Khan Sahab, 2. Sardar Ram Singh. 

Punjab S 

1. Dr. Satyapal, 2. Sardar Gopal Singh Quami, 3. Dr. Sant Ram Seth, 4. Lala Pindi 
liass, 5. Lala Aohint Ram, 6. Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar, 7. Sardar Sardul Sin; r h, 
8. Lala Duni Chand, 9. Master Nand Lai, 10. Lala Des Raj Mahaj m, 11. Mrs. LTK. 
tfutsm, 12. Ghazi Abdul Rahman, 13. Dr. Mohammad Alam, 14. Lala Bhagat Ram 
Chanana, 15. Muni Lai Karia, 16 Lala Kidar Nath Sehgal. 

Sind 

L Syt. Jairamdas Doulatram, 2. Dr. Choitram P. Gidvrani, 3. Swami Krislmanand, 
u. bwami Govidanand. 


Tamil Nadu 

a ir ^ a j a g°P a ^ ac bariar, 2. Syt. S. Satyamurti, 3. Syt. M. Bhakthavath 

t\ Bukmim Lakshmipati, 5. S. Venkatraman, 6. Syt. Audikcsavolu Naiekev, 
Dr. (iopalaswami, Sholavandan, 8. Syt. T. S. Avinashlingam Chettiar, 9. Syt. K. Y. 
v eakataohalla Reddiar, 10. Syt. N. Narayanan, 11. Svt. C. Venkatrangam Naidu, 12. 
fcyt. Snpad Shankar. 


U?i i tcd Provinces 

1. Achary a Narc nd ra 


Deo, 2._Shri Chandra Bhan Gupta, 3. Syt. Harihar N ull 


Bhastri, 4. Syt. Mahabir Tyagi, 5. Syt. Deep Naravan A 
Pahwal, 7. Syt. Balkrishna Sharma, 8. Syt. Govinda Voflabh ! 


. Syt. Ha 

Yarma. 6. Shri Krislina Dutt 
m , ;• -vuuauim, u. ovt. uuvjima vauauh Pant, 9. Syt. Purushottamdas 

amlon, 10. Syt. Baldeo Chaubey, 11. Syt. Bindh Basini Prasad, 12. Svt. Jugal Kishore, 
yh _vigliajnbliar Dayal Tripathi, 14. Shri Jwala Prasad Jigyasu, ib. Svt. Sampuria 
iff 1 t* i Sri Prakasa, 17. Syt, Damodar Sarup Seth, 18. Svt. MuzaKar Husain, 

k; ®yt Govinda 20. Syt. Narbada Prasad Singh, 21. Svt. Gopal Narayan 
baksena, 22. Syt. Bhagwandas BaJendu. 

Utkal 


Choudhury, 2. Lingaraj Misra, 3, Nabakrishna Choudhry, 4. Nandakishore 
Uas > 5. Nilakantha Das, 6. Dibakar Pattanaik. 


Congrei8 Provincial Executives 

PM* 10 ne "’ Congress Constitution required all Provincial Congress 
h , o]d ou or before the 15th of January, 1935 their elections to A T. 0. 
C'h riinoffioorbwirers of tho recoins titueul Prnrmeial Congress Committees. The 
0 f t i., ^yre held according to this time-table. I tie following list gives tlio names 
mo presidents and secretaries of the respective P. C. Cs. 

Ajmere 

A &hri ? ftur * Shankar Bhargava. Ocmral S<<> rotary : Svt Havihhao 
l'fwlnyay*. Secretaries : Syt. Saeed Razmi, Syt. Bish.-unber Nath Bhargava. 

Andhra 

? ra ^ a ? 1 am - tonyl Secretary. Syt. B. Sambamurti. SecretarUt • 

J Gopamreddi, Syt. Kallun Chendramowh. 

t Attain 

■President : Syt, Bisnuram Media. Secretary : Syt. Siddinatb Surarn. 

n . Beh*r 

resident : Syt. Srikrishn* Sinha. Secretary : 8yt, Amigiah Nwnynn Sinha, 
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aident : Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose. Secretary : Syt. Kama! Krishna Roy. 


Berar 

President : Syt Brijlal Biyani. Secretaries : Syt P. B. Gole. Syt. Madhavshastri. 

Bombay 

President : Syt. K. F. Nariman. General Secretaries : -Syt. S. K. Patil. Syt. Gan- 
patishanker N. Desai. 

Burma 

President : Syt Ganga Singh. Secretary : Syt Rameshnath Gharekhan. 

C. P. Marathi 

President : Dr. N. B. Khare. Secretaries : Syt. E. S. Patwardhan, Syt. M. J. 
Kanetkar. 

Delhi 

President : Mr. Asaf Ali. General Secretary : Syt Jugal Kishore Khanna. 

Gujerat 

P/\i8ident: Sardar Yallahhbhai Patel. Secretaries : Syt Morarii R. Desai, Syt 
Bhogilal Lala, Syt. Manilal V. Kothari. 

Karnatak 

President : Syt S. K. Hosamani. General Secretary : Syt. R. S. Ilukerikar, Secre - 
lories : Syt. G. K. Gokhale, Syt. G. V. Hollakeri. 

Kerala 

President : Syt. A. K. Gopalan. Joint Secretaries : Syt. K. P. Gopalan, Syt P. 
Krishna Paniker. 

Mahakothal 

President : Syt Ravishankerji Shukla. General Secretaries : Syt. Thakur Pyarelal 
Bmghji. Syt. L. G. Bhattaji. 

Maharashtra 

President : Syt. S. D. Deo. Secretaries : Syt G. A. Deshpande. Syt. S. K. Bhavc. 

North Western Frontier 

President : Pir Shahinshah. General Secretary : Khan Sadullah Khan. Secretary . 
Syt Ram Singh. * " 

Punjab 

Preside;\t : Dr. Satya Pal. General Secretary : Syt. L. Kedar Nath Sehgal. 

Sind 

President : Dr. Choithram P. Gidwani. Secretary : Prof. Giianshyam Jethanand. 

Tamil Nadu 

President : Syt. C. Ttijagopalachariar. Secretaries : Syt. M. Bakthavathpalara, Sri- 
mau Rukmam Lakshmipathi. 

United Province* 

President: Syi. Sri Prakasa. General Secretary : Syt Raft Ahmad Eidwai. Secre¬ 
taries: Seth Damodai Sarap, Syt Vishambhar Dyal Tripathi, Syt. Thakur Das. 

Utkal 

Pr evident : Pandit Nilakantha Das. Secretaries : Pandit Lingaraj Misra, Svt. 
■ aV-r'kr. hnn (Jl . idhari. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

The session of i be new Assembly opened at Dolhi on January 2l. The present 
Indian Assembly oum-.ist-. ».i 145 men. hers of whom 41 are officials and nominated 
memb- rn. Among the elected seats Muslims have 30, Europeans 8, Tiand-holders and 
other ipeemi mu rests 11, and only 40 beats are open no the general electorate Out 
'■'* these the Congress captured 44 seats in the last emotions,* 
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Adjournment Motions 

Two adjournment motions were tabled bv the Congress Party, one in connection 
with the Government circular over the All-India Village Industries’ Associrnion and 
another for tho detention without trial of Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose. The first motion 
waa talked out, while the Congress carried tho second motion by 58 votes to 54, 

Presidential Election 

The Congress sustained a defeat in the election of the President of the Assembly, 
the Congress nominee Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani having secured 62 votes as against 70 
secured by Sir AMur Railing a member of the Independent Muslim Party. All 
the Government votes were given to Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Indo British Trade Agreement 

The Assembly adopted by GG votes to 58 a motion urging the Government to 
terminate the Indo-British Trade Agreement. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, leader of the Inde¬ 
pendent Muslim Party, lent his strong support to the motion. 

Ban on Kbudai-Khidmatgars 

The Assembly carried a resolution urging tho removal of the ban on Khudai Khid- 
matgars by 74 to 46 votes. Tho resolution "was worded as follows 

u The Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take immediate 
and necessary steps to removo or cause to be removed the ban on the Khu dai- 
Khidmatgars organisation in the North-West Frontier Province. 11 

Assembly Verdict on J. P. C. Report 

The procedure followed by the Government in the Assembly in connection with 
the dobato on tho J. P. C. Report was different from that followed in tho provincial 
councils. In tho provinces the official bloc rightly refrained from baking part in tho 
voting so that only Indian opinion represented in provincial councils might register 
its vote on the Report. In the Assembly, however, government decided to Intervene 
in the debato and cast all votes at their' disposal against amendments to their proposi¬ 
tion for the consideration of the Report. But for this intervention the unambiguous 
resolution moved by the Congress Party recommending government not u to proceed 
With any legislation based on the said scheme” would have been carried. 

The , however, adopted tho amendment moved toy *.Mr, Jinnah. For tho 

purpose of voting, the amendment was divided into two parts, the first part relating to 
tho acceptance or the Communal Award. The Congress amendmont of neutrality was 
first put to vote as an amendment to Mr. Jinnan’s amendment, and was lo*t, there 
being 44 votes cast in its favour by the members of the Congress Party. After tho 
Congress amendment was lost, the Congress group remained neutral and tho first 
clause was carried with the votes of tho Mussulmans and the Government. 

Tho second and third clauses wore put together as bciug an entire alternative and 
were adopted by tho House by 74 against 58 votes. The Congress Party voted for 
the amendment, the Government And nominated Members voted against it. 

Mr. Jinnah’s amendmeut was as follows :— 

]. “That this Assombly accepts the Communal Award, so far as it goes, until a 
substitute is agreed upon by the various communities concerned.” 

2. tt As regards the scheme of Provincial Governments, this House is of opinion that 
it. is most unsatisfactory and disappointing, in as much as it includes various objection- 
able features, particularly tho establishment of Second Chambers, the Extra-ordinary 
and Special Powers of the Governors, provisions relating to Police rules, Secret Service 
and Intelligence Departments, which render tho real control and responsibility of the 
Executive and Legislature ineffective and therefore unless these objection.tble features 
are removed, it will not satisfy any section of Indian opinion. 

3. “Witii respect to the 'scheme of the Central Government, culled ‘All-India 
\ Federation’ this House is clearly of opinion that it is fundamentally bad and totally 

unacceptable to the people of British India and therofore recommends to tho Govern- 
his Majeetj emment not to proceed with any leg: -! o 
based on this scheme and urges that immediate efforts should be made to considoi 
how best to Establish in British' India alone a renl and complete Responsible Govern¬ 
ment and with that view take steps to review tho whole position in consultation with 
Indian opinion without delay. 

Tho iimondmeu^ contained in clauses 2 and 3 which was put as an entire alterna¬ 
tive scheme was treated bv he Government, speaking through tho Law ‘Member, 
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much a rejection of the J. P. C. Report proposals as the more direct 
m3* the same by the Congress. The Law Member, while describing the nature of 
Jinuah’s amendment, said as follows :— 


‘‘'Now, Sir, I was going to say that instead of the honest, direct and frontal attack 
which comes from my " friend, Mr. Desai, we have this disingenuous and indirect 
attack from my Hon. friend, Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah, although directed to the 
identical purpose. 1 ’ 

u My Hon. friend knows perfectly well that although in form it is an attack only 
on halt, yet in substance, in effect, there is no difference in the amendment of my 
Hon. friend, Mr. Jinnah, and the amendment of the Congress Leader.” 


Government Defeats over Railway Budget 

The Government sustained a series of defeats in the Assembly when consideration 
of the Railway Budget came up for discussion. The Government policy in connection 
with the management of the Indian Railways wa9 exposed by the members from 
various points of" view. Mr. Bbulabhai Desai, the Leader of the Opposition, moved a 
motion for the reduction of the Railway Board Grant to Re. 1. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Desai incidentally exposed the present policy of 
the Government which was, as he said, inspired by their Despatch in 1030. The 
reasons given there for such policy were (a) rendering prompt and adequate service 
itary authorities in times of political crisis, (b) safeguarding the enormous 
capital sunk in Indian Railways, (c) gu i services of higher railway officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State, (d) to ensure future recruitment of Europeans on 
military and other grounds and (e) maintenance of the interests of the Anglo-Indian 
community in Railway Services. It was in pursuance of this policy that the proposed 
India Bill has made tlie Railways a subject of the Governor-Generars special respon¬ 
sibilities. 

Mr. Desai’s motion was, as ho pointed out in the course of the discussion, “not a 
token civ., but a refusal of supplies”. The motion was carried by 75 to 47 votes. 
In a free country the adoption of the motion for refusal of supplies would have 
produced its inevitable effect on the Government. Nothing can expose the irrespon¬ 
sible character of the Governmc at of India better than the unperturbed indifference 
with which even motions of such importance supported by the overwhelming majority 
of elected representatives are treated by the Government, 

Other cut motions introduced in connection with the Railway Budget were as 
follow 8 :— 


1. A token cut of Rs. 100 introduced on the motion of*Mr. Aney urging Indiani- 
sation of Railway Services. 

2. A token cat of Rs. 100 to urge greater facilities for third <dasB passengers 
moved by Maulvi Bhafi Dandi. 

8. Bandit Govind Ballabli Pant’s token cut of Rs. 10 to discuss Railway policy. 

4. Mr. Joshi’s token cut of Rs. 100 to urge Government to adopt recommendations 
of the Whitley Commission on Labour. 

5. A token cut of Rs. 100 moved by Captain Lalehand to urge reduction of 
freights for transport of agricultural produce. 

The heaviest defeat for thn Government was recorded when Mr. Aney (Congross 
Nationalist) carried his motion by 87 votes against 44 over a discussion on the unsa¬ 
tisfactory progress of the Indiamsation of the railway services. 


Summary of Report of the All-India Harijan Sevak Sough 

Organisation of the Saugh 

The ulf.dra of the Baugh are mwaged by a Central Board consisting of the 
Pimideut, the SeerMavion ‘ the Tt* usurer, the Presidents of all Provincial Boards 
a* t.\- T :io members ana not more than 15 roemhiico-onted by the President 
of the £kmgh. The President of Provincial Boards may appoint their 
ri^u . tunes to act as their proxies in <;iso of any of them not being 
able tu attend a meeting of t ho Central Board. The President of the 
Cuntr.d Board subject to re-oloction is to retire every throe years and is to be 
elected by the then existing Beard. The Presided of the Central Board selects the 
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each Provincial Board, who in his turn is to select not more than 
til teen members for his Board of whom five shall be wholetime ’workersm tAe 
TT'irivm cause All properties of the Sangh shall vest m a permanent rrustu. 1 
Trustees appointed by the President of the Central Board. The °^^ bc J irG |‘ 
and members of the Central, the Provincial Boards and Committees have oath t :o si*n 
a pledge and have to perform some definite Hanjan Service, named i .i» • 
approved bv or on behalf of his Board. There are in all 24 Provincial Boards of the 
Sangh witli 179 district and 154 Taluk Committees. 

Educational Work 1933-34 

This vear as during the last year, special importance has been given to educatiOmd 
advancement’ The Central Board took upon itself the duty 

and aid for collegiate studies and the Provincial Boards concentrated en the „waiJ of 
^SainsWQT^hools of hast year, the Board has ™ 

increase of 85 per cent. The total attendance has swelled to <£4,814 ana uio total 
annual expenditure was Rs. 75,814-12-4^. The number of night schools is propor- 
tionately very large, and out of 909 schools only 53 j are day schools. 

tl Industrial Homes ” 

Tim Sanffh has this vear taken a definite steps to ameliorate the economic condition 
of Kjans A nuK “Industrial Homos’' have been started in some proving. 
The most, important of these is the Hunri bhala at Karachi, started out of tht 
munificent gift of Rs. 50,000 by the Mohatta family. Tho 8A«n^^inm 8 ot 
n tanning and Chappal making section which turns out on an avora^e 800 pan 
chappals and 300 pairs of shoes monthly. 

Welfare work for the year 1933-34 

\ Tho total pumber of old wells to which access of Hariians has been secured is170, 
and the total number of new wells built for their use is 80. Temples throve open 
Harijans number 177 and new temples built for them number 13. The valtw of med 
col aid rendered to them through the several provincial branches of the ban 6 U stands 
at Rs. 10,683-1-3. v 

\ \ Oandhiji'a tour 

The event of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Gandhiji which cornmec-o ! 
on tho 7th November, 1933 and ended at Benares by the end of August 
tour was a success in many wavs. It was a remarkable personal \ietoiv or 
Mahatmaji. A sum of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was collected m about 8 
months, the largest collection in a province Rs. 1,16,4 j 8 was in lumil N il, and tho 
largest collection in a city Rs. 70,2t>3-15-8 was in Calcutta. 

\ Funds 

Out of the net Purse Fund collection of Rs. 8^1,179-15-11 the quota of the 
Central Board amounted to Rs. 212,323-9*.. The ordinary collations during 
tho vear wore Rs. 51,865-9-10. The Gandhi Recovers Felioit.uion Fond of 
Rs. 20,199-3-7 aas been merged into the general fund and no separate account lias 

be °Durmg the year tho total expenditure of the Head Offico vas Rm. 
out of which its. 90,000 was grants and advances to Provincial Boivrds. bu.i 
Santo to iSititutiohs’amounted to Hs: 1,649. There was an oxoest ot oxpwdUoro 
over income. 


The Provincial Boards spent on administration Rs. 48.010. on propaganda )U 
and on welfare work Rs. 2,0->t • 'ks out os 18.8 and 74 per 

respectively. This is an advance considering that the luwt j>f 20 - 


these items, at tho lost. annual 



grants. 


if 
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ALL-INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES’ ASSOCIATION 




lae constitution of the All-India Village Industries’ Association lias been amended 
by the Board of Management of the Association at a meeting held on the 3rd 
bebruarv. The amended costitution makes the organisation of the Association consist 
of trustees, foundation members, board of management, ordinary members, agents, 
honorary workers, paid workers, associates and also a board of advisers. The Board 
or Management, which would be an elected body holding office for three years, would 
be responsible for the execution of the policy and programme of the Association. But 
there will be a permanent Board of Trustees who shall hold funds and properties on 
beh ilt of the Association and shall disburse them in accordance with the instructions 
ot the Boaru of Management. The Trustees will have power to overrule the 
instructions of the Board of Management if in the opinion of two-thirds of them such 
instruct tons contravened the object of the Association or its best interest. But the 
lrustees themselves are not empowered to disburse funds on their initiative. 

The text of the amended constitution is given below 


Constitution 

The name of the Association is contemplated by the resolution regarding village 
lnd^trips parsed by the Indian National Congress at its session held on 27th. October, 
1 J34 at Bombay and known as All-India Village Industries Association i.e.. Akliil 
Bharat Gram Udyog Sangh. 

Object 

(2) The object of the Association shall bo village reorganisation and reconstruction 
including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and moral 
and physical advancement of the villagers oi India. 

Functions 

(3) for due fulfilment of its object the Association shall raise funds, carry on 
research work, publish literature, organise propaganda, establish agencies, devise 
measures for improvement of village tools and do evei ything that may be necessary 
for furtherance of its object. 

(4) Tho Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji, 


Composition 

(o) The organisation of the Association shall consist of trustees, foundation mem¬ 
ber-;, board of management and ordinary members agents, honorary workers, paid 
workers, associates and shall also be assisted by a board of advisers. 

Trustees 

(C) The following six persons ;.-hall bo permanent Board of Trusteed who shall 
hold fends aud properties on behalf of the Association and shall disburse them in 
accordance with the instructions of the board of management provided, however, if 
- m3 arc in the op ini m of the trustees in conflict with the object of tho 

Association or w*ith tho best interest of it, there shall be joint meetiug of tho board of 
inuiiH' front and trustees and if in spite of a joint mooting two-thirds of trustees 
disapprove of the instructions of tho board of management then such instructions 

woitr med to have lapsed: '__ 

(1) Sj. Shrik 
id (Lah 
», (0) Di 
o event 
such vacancy sh 
of live year s s 
been in oxistenc 
registered on or 


Gopiohac 
(Bombay 
In th 


ri Min ad as Juju. Treasurer, (2) Sj. J. C. Kumarappa (Wardka), (3) I)r. 
IW ‘V h * 4 i‘% J*ranalal Bajaj (Wardha), (5) Sj. Baikunth L. Mehta 
r. Knnn Sahib (Frontier). 

of vacancy oceurnng by reason of resignation, death or otherwise 
aJ be filled in by tho remaining trustees amongst ordinary members 
tending or if at tho time of Vacancy oeouring the' Association has not 
x for that period then from the list of merniKrs theu in c. -stenoe and 
before 31st day of March, 1935. 


FouH'latioo Members and Board of Management 
shall be f undation members and shall also be th 


The following 

Management to bold offi oe for seven years from ft... 
vMi; rdi members as may be co-opted in the ru;inne 
M i Sj. Shrikr dinados Jaju, (2; Sj. .1 C Kumarappa 
U. Kuan Sahib, id; Sj. Shoorji Villa bhd us s. > k 6j Dr. 


lira! Board of 

late, 3rd February. 1935 along 
hereinafter provided, 

Mu. OoshibcQ Captain, <4) 
Frul illu Chandra Ghoftn, (7; 8j. 
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Shankerlal Banker, (8) Sj. Laxmidas P. Asar. ■ Sj. Shrikrishnadas Jaju shall he the 
first president and treasurer and Sj. J. C. Iuimarappa the ^organiser* and secretary. 

After the expiry of the term of office of tho first Board of Management the suc- 
ceding Boards\ shall bo elected every three years by ordinary members of at least 
three gears’ standing from among tliomsclves' Each member of the Board shall be 
jointly and sovorally responsible for enforcement of } olicy of tho Association and 
shall, therefore, be expected to tho best of his ability when the Board is not in session 
to represent and enforce its policy and programme within liis or her sphere of 
influence. 


Ordinary Members 


Any person, who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed, recommendod by a 
member of the Board of Management and whoso admission is approved by tho said 
Board, shall be an ordinary member of the Association. 

Agents 


Agents may be so ? ected out of the ordinary members by the Board for representing 
it without any pay in villages or districts and shall be chosen for their knowledge of 
the area of their jurisdictions and for their organising ability and influence within 
their areas and shall bo subject to bye-laws defining their duties. 

Honorary Workers 


Honorary workers shall be workers other than agents or ordinary members and 
shall be approved by a member of the Board of Agents. Such workers 6hall perform 
some tangible service of the Association. 

Paid Workers 


Paid whole-time workers shall be chosen by the Board or persons duly authorised 
thereto, subject to confirmation of the Board and shall give their whole time and 
attention to the work of the association. 

Any person, who sympathises with the object of the Association and pays an 
annual subscription of not less than Rs. 100, shall be an associate and one who pays 
a lump sum of Rs. 6,000 may be enrolled as a life associate. Advisers shall be those 
who consistently with their pre-occupations agree to give free benefit of their special 
knowledge to the association whenever consulted. 

Powers and Duties of the Board of Management 

The Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the association 
and shall have powers to add to their number from among the duly enrolled mem¬ 
bers, provided the total trongth does not exceed twenty. It shall maintain proper books 
of accounts which shall he duly audited and which shall be open to public Inspection.. 

• , Bye-Laws 

Tho Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the duo carrying 
out of the object of the association. 

Alteration to the Constitution 

It will be open to the Board of Management by a vote of three-fourths of tho then 
existing members of the Board to alter, amend or add to the constitution with excep¬ 
tion of'the clauses relating to the object and trustees. In the case of the e two 
olauses a complete unanimity of the trustees and of the members of tho Board of 
Management will be required to make any change 

The following shall be added to the bye-1,iws. Bye-law No. II- Every ordinary 
j'" u- it of the association shall send to ttie Secretary a report of the. work done by 
him every quarter so as to reach the central office not later than one month after the 
expiry of the quarter. If no report is received for two consecutive quarters i. m any 
ordinary member, such a member tlnll cease to be a member of tho association 
Bvery honorary worker shall keep a record of the work done by him, an abstract of 
which he shall send to the Secretary once every quarter. 

‘ Agency Rubs of A /. V, I. A, 

Under Bye-law No. 10 tho following rules for agents have been framed by 
the Board oi Management of the A. I. V. I. A. 

(1) To begin with, tho agejnt will he expected to attend to the 
drawn up by Ihe Central Office. After he has made a fair start with tbo Control 
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ogramme he will bo expected to make a survey of all such industries tual 
revived, unproved or introduced in his area and shall forthwith report to the 
Office the results of his investigation and submit a programme of work based 
thereon for examination by the office. 

(2) Every agent will be expected to attend to sanitation and hygiene of the village 

within his area. G 

(3) With a view to finding markets for surplus products of the villages he should 
induce reliable merchants to storo village products for sale at prices mutually fixed 
between the merchants and the agent so as to ensure genuineness of such products. 

(4) He should carry on an intensive propaganda to create a favourable opinion 
for the progrronmo in his area. 

(Jj) He may invite and receive subscriptions and donations to meet the expenses in 
connection with his work and should not expect any financial aid from tho Central 
Office. But he shall not utilise any part of the funds so collected by him for his own 
personal requirements 

(6) He may appoint, whenever necessary and if funds at his disposal permit, paid 
workers needed for his work. 


(7i Ho shall keep accurate accounts of all receipts and disbursements which will 
he subject to audit by Central Office. 

(8) His work will be subject to inspection and supervision by the Central Office. 

(0- He shall submit a report of his work and abstract of receipts and payments 
for every month so as to reach the Central Office not later tlian the 15th* of tho 
monni following. 

(10; Any neglect in submitting the monthly report and statement of accounts or 
m carrying oat the instructions from the Central Office will involve tho cancellation 
of the agency. 


POORNA:SWARAJ DAY CELEBRATIONS 

Poorna Swaraj Day was celebrated throughout India in accordance with instructions 
issued by the Working Committee The Government except in Bengal and Mysore 
refrains I from any irritating interference with functions connected with the dav. 

As advised by the Working Committee, Hartal was not observed anywhere m India. 
Silent proo.. sions, flag salutations, unfurling of flags on housetops, and meetings whero 
the resolution of the Working Committee was adopted and repeated word for word by 
tho audience standing, were tho features of the day. The occasion was also utilized at a 
few places fqr some form of service to Harijans. The Bombay P. C. C. organised a 
f n!e of nnnonal tri-colour flag buttons the proceeds of which were divided between 
the distressed peasants of Gujerat and Karnatak. 

In Bengal the resolution of the Working Committee was tampered with in tho 
course of transit and published in papers in a mutilated form. The resiilt was that 
public mootings held throughout Bengal were obliged to adopt and repeat the resolution 
S" in r bated. The Press Censor in Bengal cleverly omitted from tho body of the 
resolution all reference to Independence, or sacrifice or suffering to bo undergone to 
achieve Hie goal of Independence. Tho intention of this omission is obvious. It 
created resentment in public mind when the facts wore brought to light. 

the flag whioh was hoisted in front of the Town Hall 
wo* reported to have been pulled down and taken away by tho Polioe. The Police 
»it the same, place tried also to remove the flag hoisted at the house of the President 
"t the local Con gross Committee, 

The District Magistrate of Mysore issued an order prohibiting the hoisting of the 
Congresh flag within a radius of five miles of Mysore for six months from January 30, 
Ju.u The ground i»hown was Hint U sueh a flag might be construed as derogatory 
to tlio sovereignty of the Maharaja, which has a recognised flag of ite own. The 
ord« i evoked much adverse criticism in tho newspapers in India. 

Reports ho ve been received of the cob I n ation having taken place at the following 
phuo? The lint, however, cannot be regarded as exhaustive :— 


A 
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; Badnera i 
(Sahabad’. 

Barthana,' . v . „ 

Benares, Bezwada, Bhabhua, (shahabad), - 1 — Jir . , - 

(Shahabad), Blanlia (Shahabad), Bholpur, Bombay City, Buldana, Burrabzar D. C. C. 

C 

Calcutta (North), Calcutta (Central), Calcutta (South) ? Calicut, Chanda, Chandina, 
Chandpur (Bijnore), Chapra, Chengadu, Chircandi, ( hinglcpet, Chounk (Aligarh), 
Choupathy, Cocanacla, Coimbatore, Comilla, Conjeovaram, Cuddapah. 


D 


Dadar, Dalla. Dalsingbarai, Danda 
Deoffhur (Santhal Parganas), Dhampur (Bijr 
Dun), Dongargaon (Akola), Dumka (Santhal 



Ellore, Enaetpur, Erwakatta (Etawah), Etah. 


Ferozepur, Fethpur (Unao). 

G 

Gaura (Shahabad), Gaya, Ghatkopar, Ghaziabad. Ghormara (Santhal Parganas \ 
Godda (Santhal Parganas) Gola (Lakhimpore), Gondia, Gopalganj, Gudivada, Guntur. 

H 

Haldwani (Naini Tal). Hapur. Harrva (Basti), Hathras (Aligarh) Hivarkhed (Akola), 
Hinganghat, Hooghlv Howrah, Hyderabad tSind). 

I 


Indupur (Monghyr), Intnr. 

J 

Jagdishpur, Jacobabad, Jharia, Jammalawa&hya. x 

K 

Kalamb (Yeotmal). Kolwari (Basti), Karachi, Katol, Karania (Akola), Kamptce, 
Kasganj, Keleveli, Kelod, Khagab, Kliagna, Khamgaon (Buldana), Khondwa, Kharangua, 
Klumhara (BanthaJ Parganas), Kotin Kulpabar, Kumbhakonam, Kusmil (Santhal 
Parganas). 

L 

Lahore, Lark ana, Lakhout (Delira Dun), Lucknow, Lyallpux. 

M 

Madras (Andlira D. O. C.), Madura, Mahoba (Hamirnur), Makoor (Unao), Mamivzpur 
(Ijnaoi, Mana (AkoJa) Mangalore, Mannargudi, Mehkar i Buldana, Wit hi. Mough\r, 
Moradabad, Morshi, Motihari, Murtisapur tAkola), Musalipatam, Muttra, Muzutfnrpur. 

N 

Nagar aliam, Nakhti (Santhal Parganas), Nnmakha (Salem), Nashankar, Nagpur, Nasik 
Nator, Nommore, Nidubrolu, Noakhah, Nuavid. 

P 

Falia (Lakhixupur), Panhan (Unao) Patna, Pcddnpuram, Perambor, 24 Parganas D. C. 
C M Pilibliit, Pipragautam (Basti), Polity hi, roona, Pranimandal (Dana), Purnoa, Purulia, 
Purwakhas (Unao), Pusao (Ycolmal). 

R 

Radhukero, Raipur, Kojamimdry, Rajbari, Rumtek, Rautnnpiu (Santhal Pargauas), 
Rishikesh (Dobra Dun), Rudain (Aligrah). 

S 

Saharan pur, Salem, SaLtoea,; Santa Cruz, Sarha (Santhal Parganas). Masai (Aligarh), 
Sattcnapalli, 8aoner, Somria, Shahpur (Aligarh), (Shahabad) Shikapur, v Shall bad j 
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nr, Shekhpur (Aligarh) Sliukn Inara (Shahabad), Sikendurpur (IJnao), Sondi' 
(Lakhimpur), Suiri, Unicode (Akola), Sukkuiy Sylhet. 


Sl 


T 

Tameshowernath (Basti), Tanjore, Tando Md.Khan, Teghra (Monghyr), Telhara (Akola), 
Tellicheri, Tinnevelly, Tiruchengodu, Tirupati, Tirpathur, Tiruttani, "Tumser, Tutioorin. 


Umra (Akola). Mmri (Akola). 


U 

V 


Vela, Vileparle, Villupuram, Vizianagram. 

W 

Wankhed (Buldana), Wun (Yeotmal), 'Wardha. 

Y 

Yeotmal. 


ALL-INDIA PROTEST DAY AGAINST J. P. C. REPORT 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following statement to 
tne Press fixing February 7 as the All-India Protest I)ay against Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report on Indian Constitutional Beforms. 

Statement 

^There being a general demand that a day should be fixed as a day of protest 
against the Joint Parliamentary Coramitttee’s Report on Indian constitutional reforms, I 
fix Thursday, February 7, for such demonstrations. 

‘‘Public meetings should be held all over the country. The following resolution is 
suggested for adoption at such meetings. The J. P. C. proposals have been condemned 
by all shades of public opinion in the country and I appeal to all to participate in 
this country-wide protest againto them. The report of the meeting should be sent to 
the office of the A. I. C. C., at Patna and to the Press. 

Reaolution 

“The public meeting of citizens of.condemns the proposed constitutional 

changes ns coiv oived in a sprit of imperialist domination ana economic exploitation 
m l u: closing no intention of transferring real power to the people of India. This 
ph.ee on record its considered opinion that it prefers to continue the struggle for 
Hwaraj under present constitution and calls upon the popular representatives in the 
legislatures to reject the proposed scheme”. 

In pursuance of this meetings were held not merely in every town of any import¬ 
ance in India but also in distant nooks and corners of many provinces. 

Tho reslution suggested by the President was adopted without any die senth nl 
in Bombay all political parties combined to give expression to their dissatisfaction 
over tho Itesort in a public meeting held imder their joint auspices. The demonstration 
in . Rangoon under the auspices of the Burma P. G. C. was also unique in the 
sense that Lunnans and Indians come together on a common platform to pass for the 
rejection of the Report. 


SITUATION IN M1DNAPUR 


8* organisations in the district of Midnapore (Bengal) being still under ban. 
t m lepreBontca on Urn Bengal P. C, C. by representatives sent from the 
^ , * • tel Workers’ Association in Calcutta with the app. he Bengal 


The folliowing facts about the present situation iu the district aro taken from n 
sent, by the Secretary of tho Midnapore D> I Association 

‘The Government has^ not yet lifted the bau on the 90 Congress Committees 
hrougii'd luo Dij.riot. Iul premises oi the Coutui National >jhool, N a raj ole Raj Kut- 
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chavy Building and other similar buildings and institutions are under Government 
occupation. 

l ‘In tho District and sub-divisional towns Curfew order, the prohibition of cycling 
by Bhadralong youngmen and the keeping of tho identity cards by all persons between 
tli© ages of 15 and 30, as also the order to report all their movements to the lohce 
are still in force. 

“Route marches of soldiers, with occasional house-searches still continue. A net¬ 
work of what are called anti-terrorist leagues have been started throughout the district 
and officials and certain non-officials are holding meetings preaching not merely against 
the misguided activities of the terrorists, hut also against all^Congress activities. The 
Government is also now bent upon saddling the district with Union Boards. It may be 
mentioned that Midnapur resisted the imposition of these Boards in 1921 by offering 
Satyagraha.” 


DISTRESS WARRANTS IN BEHAR 

Property belonging to relations of several Congress workers in the district of Patna 
was recently attached by tho Government on the strength of warrants issued for 
realisation of fines which were imposed on them in addition to sentences of imprison¬ 
ment in 1932. In every case ? the Congressman concerned is reported to have had under¬ 
gone the additional term of imprisonment iu default of payment of the fine. In reply 
to the protests of the parties the Police officers engaged in the attachments arc re¬ 
ported to have invited them to filo suits to establish their claim. Iu tho meantime iu 
several cases the property attached was put to sale. 


UNITY TALKS 

Negotiations for an agreed settlement betweeu the communities which could re¬ 
place the so-called Communal Award and which by minimising communal discord and 
oickerings could euable the country to present a united front proceeded for 
than a month between the Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim league. The talks started on January 23 
last and were resumed from February 12, after a short break in tho first week of 
February. They terminated on March 1, 1935, 

The Associated Press rightly reported that as far as Babu Rajendra Prasad anil 
Mr. Jinnah were concerned tho prolonged negotations had brought about 
a substantial measure of common agreement, and left to themselves they would 
have reached a settlement, which they had every hope would have been endorsed by 
the Congress and the Muslim League. But their attempt to make others outside the 
two organisations agree to the same failed. Accordingly negotiations were 
abandoned. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad and Mr. Jinnah have issued the following joint .statement: 

u \Ve have made an earnest effort to find a solution of the communal problem, 
which would satisfy all the parties concerned. We regret that in spite of our bent 
efforts wo have not been able to fiud such a formula. 

Wo realise that communal harmonv and concord are essential for the progress of 
the country, and we can only hope that forces will arise which will make a future 
attempt more fruitful. 

Sd. Rajendua Prasad 
Sd. M. A. Jinnah 


ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMITTEE 

The All India Congress Committee met at Jubbulpore on April 21 and 25, 1935 
Babu Rai^ndra Prasad pidskted. Except the North-West Frontier Province, Kerala 
Bcrar and Buimn, all tho other Congress provinces were represented. 
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Board :— 


e Committee elected the following members to the Congress Parliamentary 


1. Shri Blmlabbai J. Desai, 2. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, B. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
4. Shri C. Rajagopalachari, 5. Shri K. F. Nariman, 6. Dr. Khau Sahab, 7. Pandit 
Govind Ballabh Pant, 8. Shri S. Satyamurti, 9. Shri K. M. Monshi, 10. Shri Nabin 
Chandra Bardoloi, 11. Shri Sorendra Mohan Moitra, 12. Shri Asaf Ali, 13. Shri Sri 
KrisL tri Anugrah Bmhiu 15. Shri Sri Prakasa, 16. Shri 

Covina Das 17. Shri N. V. Gadgih 18. shri Rah Ahmad Kidwai, 19 Dr. Sat.yapal, 
20. Shri T. Prakasam. 21. Shri K. Nageswar Rao, 22, Shri Kiransankar Ray, 23. 
Shri Nilkantha Das, 24. Dr. G. B. Khare, 25. Shri S. K. Hosamani. 


2. Election Disputes Panel 

The following members were elected to the Election Disputes Panel 
1. Sardar Sardul Singh, Advocate, 2. Capt. Lai Avaohesh Pratap Singh, 3. Shri 
T. Tiswanatliam, 4. Shri Mohanlal Saksena, 5. Shri C. N. Muthuranga Mudalinr, 0. 
Shri N. V. Gadgil, 7. shri Kamini Kumar Dutta, 8. Lala Dunichand, 9. Shri 
Satyanarayan Sinha, 10. Prof. Abdul Bari, 11. Shri Rangarao Diwakar, 12. Shri K. 
Bhashyam Iyengar. 

3. Auditors 


Messrs. R C. Metha & Co. of Bombay were appointed auditors of the A. I. C. C. 
for the current year. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

4. Condolence 


The Committee places on record its sense of sorrow at the premature and sudden 
death of Syt. T. A. K. Sherwani in whom the country has lost a devoted and sincere 
patriot and indefatigable worker in the cause of Hindu-Muslim unity. The Committee 
conveys its sincere and heartfelt condolence to the members of the bereaved family. 
The resolution be communioated to Mrs. Sherwani and members of the family. 

The Committee also adopted the resolution of the Working Committee passed at 
Delhi on the premature death of Syt. Abhyankar. 

5. Congress Party in the Assembly 

The A. I. C. C. ‘records its satisfaction at the work of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly in the face of many difficulties and congratulates the members on the excell¬ 
ent discipline observed by them. 

6. Ban on Congress Organisations 

This Committee draws the attention of the country to the continuance of the ban 
on Congress organisations in the N. W. F. P, and all Congress Committees in. Midna- 
pur District in Bengal and on affiliated and allied bbdies fully accepting • the Congress 
i. r'MHl ana discipline like the Kliudai Khidmatgars and Hindustani Neva par And other 
i. us in Bengad, Gujarat aud elsewhere and the recent. ion of 1 

and Youth Loncrue organ Nations iu Bengal, the Bombay Residencie s, the Punjab and 
elsewhere on the plea of alleged tendencies without reference to any overt acts, and 
uirests of workers connected with such organisations. This Committee appeals, to the 
people at large to realise that the political salvation of the country is bound up with 
the strengthening of th^* Congress organisation and calls upon all sections to do every- 
tluiig to iucroaa# the strength of the Congress. 

7. Abu«e of Foreigner*’ Act 

The Committee notes the flagrant abuse of the Foreigner’s Act, au ancient piece of 
legislation intended for a wholly different purpose, in "pursuance of the same general 
policy of continued repression, whoreby a large number of Congressmen who fully 
accept the Congress creed have boon hxterned fdom British India and thus deprived 
not only of the opportunity of I-gilimfcto activity but also of residing and currying on 
bnsiriOob which iu many cases they had been doing for years. 

ThiJ Coniphi'i;,) Mrom.iy condemns the conlinuous repression tli t has been going 
on in Bengal pwtieubrly in the detention and internment without trial and in secrecy 


‘Non: : -Memi ra of the Assembly in the A. I. C. C. did not participate in the 
voting on this resolution. 
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— or indefinite periods of a largo number of the Youth torn from their natural 
surroundings depriving their families and dependants in many cases of the natural 
sourco of maintenance without making any other arrangement for their support 

this Committee is of opinion that it is high time for the Government of Bengal either 
10 oiseharge the detenues or give them a fair trial through the ordinarv law courts 
Ihis Committee assures the people of Bengal in general and the detenues in parti- 
cular of its full sympathy in their affliction. 

..P® Committee asks the Bengal P. U. U. to prepare a list of detenues and internees 
with full particulars including their period of detention and internment and about ibe 
“Bancial condition of the families and report it to tho Working Committee 

This Committee further resolves that an All India Fund for the relief to tho 
Detenues families be started under tho control of tho Working Committee. 

9. Mob Violence at Ferozabad 

EW h '? Committee decpty deplorc 5 the horrible acts of mob violence perpetrated at 
Iferozabad culminating m the burning alive of the whole family of Doctor Jivaram 
wfi ^ n i ? - ihdd ren mid patients. This Committee hopes that leaders of all communities 
tnll realise the extent to which religious fanaticism when once roused cau go and 
that they will see the advisability of abstaining from saying or doing anythin - that 
fans such frenzy. It appeals to all to take effective steps to make people ‘iv di" the 
need for all communities, particularly Hindus and Muslims, living together in ncace 
and friendship with mutual good understanding and respect. ° • 1 

10. Indian States 

This Committee declares that tho interests of the people of tho Indian States ar» 

In occ 001106 ^ ° £ ^ Nati °? a * Congress as those of the people of British 

India and assures them of its full support in their struggle for freedom. 


THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

, The Working Committee met at Gopal Bag, Jubbulpore on April 23 24 and ?«; 

1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present 

tfardar Vallanbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojiui Naidu, f?hri C. Raiagopalaohari Dr’ p.,.,i,n 

SSSSTiS f a “ ** 

Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad was present at the meeting of April 25th 
ci, ^ h x r - L , 1 > hu . 1 . ablta . i Des , a ‘) Pandit Govind Hallath Pant, Bhri Surcndra Mohan Moitn 
b t h r n SPS 0haB $* Bai d °l?b Candit Nilkantha Das and Shxi Ravishankcr Shu i l 
attended tho meeting by invitation. ouulLia 

The A ‘f* hdd 011 JaQ « a BV 16, 17, and 18,1935 were confirmed. 

1 lie statement of A. I. C. C. office accounts from January to March i<m « „. 

placed before the meeting and passed. The Committee sanctioned the excess "expc i ! 
ture of Rs. 124-7-6 under the head “Mis. ollano.us", p 11 

Estimate of Expenditure 

Tho following estimate of expenditure of the A. I. 0. C. offlee till tho end 
December, 193o was adopted by the Committee. 


of 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 


Establishment 
Postage and Telegrams 
Stationery and Printing 
Travelling expenses 
Bents and taxes 
Furniture 
Library 
Miscellaneous 

Repairs of Swaraj Bhaw&n 
EU metric Installation. 


Note :—Under the head Stationery and 1 Mating 
following ovor and above tho usual publications 

3* 


Total 


Tin. 

7000 

900 

3900 

1S00 

G40 

1000 

1000 

900 

300 

250 

10,900 


provision lias been made for the 
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Reprint of L N. C. 1927. 

Printing of L N. C. for period 1930-34. 

Printing of a compilation of Indian opinion on tho J. P. C. Report as sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Ansari. b 

Preparation of a map of India indicating Congress provinces. 



RemUeion Granted to Frontier P. C. C. 

In view of tlie continuance of Government ban on Congress organisations in tbe 
North-West Frontier, the Committee granted the province the remission of provincial 
subscription for this year 

The Committee adopted the following resolutions: 


Provincial Subscription 

The Working Committee notes that many provinces have not paid the first instal¬ 
ment of their provincial quota while some have not paid anything at all. The Com¬ 
mittee resolves under Art. XVIII. (n) that all Provincial Congress Committees should 
pay up their full annual quota by the 31st. of July, and in case of default members 
from the defaulting provinces will not ho permitted to participate in any meeting of 
the A. I. C. C. thereafter. 


Provincial Constitutions 

Tho Provincial constitutions adopted by the Provincial Congress Committees of 
Assam, Karnatak, Kerala, Sindh, Tamil Nad, C. P. Marathi and Burma are sanctioned. 

The constitutions of Ajmer, Bombay. Andhra, Bihar, Utkal, Punjab, U. P., Berar, 
Gujarat, and Maharashtra are sanctioned subject to abeyance in respect of clauses in¬ 
volving doubts and conflicts. The President is authorised to deal with such clauses and 
sanction them after their rectification. The President is further authorised to sanction 
the constitutions from Mahakashal, Delhi, Bengal and N. W. F. P. after considertion 
and such enquiry as he considers necessary. 


Maximum Number of Delegates 

The maximum number of delegates returnable by the -provinces under Art VI, f, ii, 
will be as follows : 

1. Ajmer ... ... 44 

2. Andhra ...* ... 144 

3. Assam ... ... 25 

4. Behar ... ... 185 

5. Bengal and 8 urma Valley ... i ... 324 

6 . Berar ... ♦ ... 20 

7. Bombay city ... ... 21 

8 . Burzna ... .... 88 

Nagpur ... ... 17 

10. Delhi ... ... 29 

11. Gujarat ... ... 62 

12. Karnatak ... > ... 104 

13. Kerala ... ' ... 53 

14. Mahakoslia! ... ... 83 

15. Maharashtra \ ... ' ... 98 

16 N. W. F. Province ... * N ... 21 

17. Punjab ... • ... 131 

18. Sindh \ ... ... 22 

19. Tamil Nad ... ... 141 

20. United Provinces ... ... 300 

21. Utkal ... ... 95 


2000 

Extension of Date for Enrolment of Member* 

The Committee ratified the extension of the last date of enrolment of Congress 
raernbors to 13th June. 

Cufiflbtently wivli this alteration, the following time table was also sanctioned 

1. Last date for enrolment as Congress member qualified to 
vote at the election of delegates for the next Session of 
the Congress 


13th June 
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Despatch by the primary committees of lists of qualified 
Congress members 

3. Receipt by the P. C. Cs. of above list from Primary 

Oommitees 

4. Receipt by the A. I. O. O. office of above lists from the P. C. Cs. 

5. Despatch bv the A. I. C. C. office of figures of provincial 

quotas oi delegates 

6 . Election of delegates in districts 

7. Receipt of names of delegates by P. C. Cs. from districts ... 

8 . Receipt of lists of delegates by the A. I. C. C. office from 

the P. C. Cs. 


9. Meeting of delegates for electing the President 

10. Receipt in the A. 1. C. C. office of results of voting in the 

provinces in regard to the presidential election 

11. Announcement of the election of the President 

12. The Congress to meet ordinarily at the end of February. 



13th July 

30th July 
30th August 

30th September 
14th December 
21st December 

3rd January 
17th January 

24th January 
31st January 


Change of Provincial Headquarters 

With regard to change of provincial headquarters the Committee held that no such 
alteration could be recognised unless tho previous sanction of the Working Committee 
hud been obtained by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

The Committee " directed that provincial committees requiring alteration of their 
headquartors should be asked to place their application befere" the Committee for 
sanction. 


Rules of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 


The following rules of procedure were recommended by the Committee for circula¬ 
tion and for being placed before the next meeting of the A. I. C. C.:— 

1. Tho A. I. C. C. may be summoned by the President or one of the Secretaries 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working* 
Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. C. C. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may bo 
summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of tho occasion for 
summoning an emergont meeting. 

4. The A. I. C. C. shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Com¬ 
mittee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. C. At suoh meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 


Order of Business Etc. 

5. In the order of business the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6 The order for the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions of 
which due notice may have been given by tho members of the A. I. C. O. other than 
those of the Working Committee. 

8 . The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should bo givon at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot tho time Tor speak era 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the debate. 

Resignation from A. 1. C. C. 

11. Resignation from the A. I. C. C. shall be placed before tho President who will 
accept it and declare the place of iho member on tho A. I. i). 0. vacant. 

12. A v in the A. T. 0. 4 *. by death, resignation, removal of a member or 

will be filled dp by the members of tho Provincial Con. . C 
election from among themselves. 
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Election Disputes 

Objections to elections will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Working Committee against decisions on objections to 

elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to give 
decisions. , * v 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided bv 
the Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XT, (h) of the Constitution. It will 
be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it inconveni¬ 
ent or impracticable te convene a Tribunal in terms of Article XI, (h). 

1<>. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 


, •• Other Disputes 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
oi- of any Congress Committee will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a P. C. C. shall be referred 
to the A. I. C. C. except through the P. C. C. concerned. 

19. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Provin¬ 
cial Congress Committeo, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

20. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee, 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 

Nagpur P. C. C. 

The Committee approved of the adoption of the name of Nagpur P. C. C. by the 
Central Provinces (Marathi) P. C. C. 

Khaddar Clause 

With reference to the enquiries made,* the Working Committee instructs the Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar who has 
shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of six months prior to his election 
to office or as a member of a Congress Committee. 

Provident Fund for office Staff 


The Committee approved of a scheme for the establishment of a Provident Fund 
for member.-, of the A. I. C. C. office staff and directed the Secretary to frame rules 
to govern the said fund and circulate them to members of the Working Committee. 

Mabakoshal Disputes 

The Committee pased the following resolution :— 

Mr. IC. F. Nariman is appointed arbitrator with final authority to deal with the 
disputes of the Jabbulpore Town Congress Committee and the Kb iudwa District Con¬ 
gress Committee. 

Mr, Nuriman is also requested by the Committee to investigate the complaints 
regarding the proposed constitution of'the Mahakoriial P. C. ‘^C. and the validity of the 
mooting held for passing the said constitution and to report to the President before 
the cna of May, 1935 for final disposal. 


Guntur Congress Committee Dispute 

The Committee passed the following resolution :— 

Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya is authorised by the Committee to investigate the Gun¬ 
tur Congress Committee dispute and is requested to send up a report to the President 
before the end of May, 1935 for fiual disposal 

Representation of N. W. F. and Midnapur 
iu view of tin continuance of ban on Congress organisations in the North-West 
• aid Province and Midnapur district in Bengal, the President was authorised by 
the Committee to nominate membors to represent the Trentier in the A. I. C. C.. and 
the C’ongrers. and the district of Midnapur in the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
and the Con r hs, such nominated members having the same right os duly elected 
members. 
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THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT’S TOUR 

Recommcndatione for A. I. C. C. 



The Committee recommended itemes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 in the proceedings 
of the A. I. C. C. which were adopted with a few alterations and amendments. 


Appointments to Working Committee 

Shri Rajendra Prasad, the Congrass President, issued the following announcement 
to the Press on May 20, 1935 :— 

tt I appoint Sriyut Surendra Mohan Moitra and Sriyut ^Punishottamdas Tan Ion as 
members of the NVorking Committee of the Congress in the vacancies caused by t he 
resignations of Dr. M. A. Ansari and Sriyut C. Rajagopaiachari”. 


PRESIDENTS TOUR 

From the month of April last, the President of the Congress, Shri Rajendra Prasad, 
has undertakan a tour of some of the Congress provinces' with a view to reorganise 
and strengthen the Congress organisation in those provinces. The other object of the 
tour is to popularise the now constitution of the Congress and to explain to the people 
the need of constructive effort at a time when the nation had suspended Civil Dis¬ 
obedience activities. The fight for Swaraj could never be suspended until the objective 
of the nation had been gained. If the Congress is to play, as it mast, its expected 
part in the next phase of the national struggle, it must built up an organization at 
once efficient and capable of bearing strain. 

The tour began with the Punjab in the first week of April and it was intended that 
the whole of the national Woek would bo devoted by the President Ic the Punjab. 
But unfortunately owing to a suddon breakdown of his health, the programme had to 
he dropped after his visit to Lahore. 

In the third week of April, howover, the President visited Jubbulpur in connection 
with the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee and has since then visited the 
provinces of Berar, Karnatak, Maharashtra and Bombay one aftor another. In 
Berar, the President had to perform the opening of the "Berar Provincial Political 
Conference held at Akola presided over by Pandit Govinda Vallabh Pant. Similarly, 
in Karnatak he opened the proceedings "of the Karnatak Provincial Conference at 
Mangalore presided over by Shriyut Sri Prakasa of Bonarcs. 

In the course of this tour the President visited almost every place of importance 
in the provinces concerned covering more than 1,500 mil os by car apart Vrom the 
route traversed by train. Most of the places visited were villages where a Congress 
President is said to have gono for the first time. The following extracts from an 
interview riven by the President to the Press will convey some idea of the tour and its 
effoot on the provinces so far as Congress work is concerned. Bo said:— 

M I had a very strenuous time. During my tour. 1 crossed and re-orossed the beauti¬ 
ful Western Ghats several times, and covered, 1 believe, more than 1.500 miles in car. 
1 addressed more than 70 meetings, and met a large number of workers in Berar, 
Karnatak, and other parts of Maharashtra. In the Congress province of Karnataka, I 
i the Mysore State, and the small, but the beautiful province of Coorg. In 
Maharashtra, I included some of the Maharashtra States. 

u lf enthusiastic reception given to me, and the large meetings not only in large 
towns but in small taluka towns and even in the waysiao villages are any indication 
of the genuine enthusiasm for the Congress and confidence in its programme, then 
I can say without any hesitation that the provinces I ha t. 

Continuing the President said “Some of the places I visited hav . hard 

times during the Civil Disobedience movement, but I found them none the worse for 
ft, and people were as enthusiastic as in other provinces. In such places, some atie? pt 
iy being made to give relief, but any relief can at the host he palliative and people 
have to stand upon their own legs. I am glad that the lesson hay been learnt to a 
certain extent, and it rests with the workers f impress it still further on them.’’ 

Tho programme of tour so far arranged leads up to the end of Juno during which 
tho President has to visit parts of Maharashtra and the Congress Provinces of Nag¬ 
pur and MahakoshaL 
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Congress Organisations and Institutions under Ban 
Gujerai 

The total number of institutions or associations still undor ban in Gujerat would bo 
somewhere near 50. Some of these are 'educational institutions. Following are tho 
principal institutions 

(1) The Gujerat Yidyapith, tho nremior national educational institution. (2) Patidar 
Boarding House (Ashram), Surat. (3) Anavil Boarding House (Ashram), Surat (4) 
Bardoli Ashram. (5) Madhi Ashram. (6) Sarbhan Ashram. (7) Vedohi Ashram, an 
institution for literary and vocational education of forest tribos. (8) Vallabh Vidyalaya 
— ar institution for the education of Rani Paraj, a backward Hindu Community. 

The buildings of all the banned institutions are in possession of the Government. 

Bengal 

(1) Abhayasram (Comilla); (2) Simla Bayam Samity (North Calcutta); (3) Gana 
Mangal (Bogra) ; (4) Toutli Association (Howrah) ; (5) Tarim Samity (Howrah) : 
(6) Satya Broti Dal (Nadia). 

if Faridpur (Bengal) 

(1) Jabarkola Seva Samity; (2) Saldah Hindu-Moslem Jubak Sangha ; (3) Bejliari 
Tarun Sangha ; (4) Chakdah Bani Mandir Library ; (5) Naria Banibhaban Bovs 5 Library ; 
(C) Birenaia Kutir, Palong ; i7) Kishore Sangha, ralong ; (8) Faridpur Chattra San- 
glia : (10) Bhanga Tarun Sangha ; (11) Madaripur Gymnastic Club ; (12) Dingamunik 

Gymnastic Akhara : (13) Tire Union Club, Erikathi ; (14) Rajbari Gynastic Club ; (15) 
Chittaranjan Smriti Samity, Mulgaon ; (16) Nikhilranjan Smriti Samity, Digsal. 

Midnapore (Bengal) 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10 . 
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17. 
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19 . 

20 . 
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22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 
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1. Sardar Subdivision :— 

Carbeta Congress Committee, 
Garbeta 


Garbeta Thana Congress Committee, 

„ Congress Committee and Salsi Board 

Garbeta Congress Committee Kkarkusma 
Midnapur District Congress Committee, 

» Town Congress Committeo 

„ Sardar Subdivisional Committee 

Congress Sevadal Sikshashibir 

Committeo Union No. 3 
» 5 


Dhantor „ „ 

Chaknamng „ 

Shalbam 

Bishnupur „ „ „ 

Jhilla „ „ „ 

Tho up Congress Committeo 
Kushi Sub „ ,, 

£<** ♦» » ” 

Knmakata „ „ 

Anandapur „ 

Kharagpur Thana Congress Committeo 
Keahiari „ 

Bagasti Union „ ” 

V „ 

Pantan ,, „ 

Narain Chaak „ „ 

Griper 


Royal Union No. 4. 
Jagardanga Union No. 8 
Dariapur „ 12 

Husgur „ 17 

Radhanagar „ 12 

TTrgungo ,. 21 

Chandrakona Road No. 23 
Magban Union 24 

Garbeta Union 27 


Union No. 28 
29 

Midnapur~P. S. 
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37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 
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47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 


52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

GO. 

61 . 

G2. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

as. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80 . 

81 . 


No. 3 
No. 4 


88 . 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86 . 

s. 


90. 

91. 


LIST OF BANNED ORGANISATIONS 

Mairampur Congress Committee Union No. 2 
» „ „ No. 4 

Gopmathpur No. 5 

Kantania Central „ No 7 

Belda „ „ „ No. 9 

Raisarai Congress OfOeo 
Dhanoswarpur Congress Association Union 
Karkai „ „ „ 

Gobardhanpur n ” No* 7 

^drai Youth Association and Salishi Board Union No. 8 
Jalehak Congress Office and Salishi Board No 9 

Anandapur volunteer Camp 

2. Ghantal Subdivision :— 

Cliechua Hat Congress Office Daspur 

K^chkarpui^ GIiantal Con £ ress Committee Chandra Kona 

Goshaibazar Chandrakona Town Congress Committee 

Kuapur Congress Committee ” 

Tamluk Subdivision :— 


Naraingar 


Pmgla 


V 

55 

55 

Keshpur 




Tamluk Subdivisional Congress Committee 


Tamluk Thaua 
Tamluk Boycott 
Kolaghat 
Rashgachtala 
Hijalberia 
Nimtauri 


55 

n 


Union No. 4 
10 

„ 12 

„ Union No. 13 

„ Union 

Union 


Tiimluk 


55 

55 

55 


Dakshin Harkuli Mayna Thana Congress and’Salishi Board 

Hijalbari Congress CommitteQ Lnion No 

Cbangrachak ,, 

Asnan 

Keshapat „ 

Arjunda „ 

Khodambari „ 

Turulbari „ 

Babupnr 

Chaitanyapur volunteer tamp 
Banbasudebpur Union Congress Committee Union 
Chakdwipa 

Chakdwip Volunteer Camp. ” ” ” 

Gnuabaria 

Basudebpur „ ” 

Guabaria Congress Committee ” 

Basudebpur „ „ " 

Betkalla „ Office '] 

Rajarampiu- „ 

Amntbena „ n 

Nandakumar Congress Association 
Lakshya „ Committee 

4. Contai Sub-division :— 

Banamaii Branch Congress Office Union No. 

1 ichhabam Cougress Committee 
Bandabassain 

Contai Subdivisional „ ll Z 

Mirjapur Branch „ 

• 

Ajauban 

Balighai „ 

Pamparul 
Panonrol 


1 Mayna 
Tam lux 
Union No. 4 Mayna 

55 8 r> 

Panchkura 

55 

Union No. 9 Nandigram 
r» No. 13 

v No. 1 Sutahata 

Sutahata P. 

I * 

8 

9 ' ” 

8 " 

9 

4 

7 

9 

5 

II 


& 


Mahishadal 


51 

55 

55 


»5 

5) 


7 

10 

12 

15 

17 


Union 


No. 

No. 

No: 


8 

10 

9 


Contai 

55 

55 

5* 

khajuri 

35 

Agra 

55 

15 


55 

15 
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Office 


71 

1) 

O 

11 

11 


Patashpur 


Bhagabanpur 

17 

77 ' 


<SL 


11 

11 

11 

1? 

11 

11 

1l' 

11 


Bhnbanichak „ 

Amarpur „ 

Kabinka ,, yy yy No. 0 

Pania Sardar „ 

Baycnda ,, 

Simulia (Bhimeshward) 

Gopinathpur „ 

Jukhia „ 

North-West Frontier 
All Klmdai Khidmatgar Organisations. 

Karnatak 

(1) Hindustani Seva Dal ; (2) Hubli Youth League ; (3) Hubli Swadeshi Pracharak 
Sangh. 

U. P. 

(1) Hindustani Sewa Dal, U. P. ; (2) Prem Maha Yidyalaya, Brindaban. 
o list is incomplete. Several Provinces have not yet sent their list. 


Suppression of Labour and Youth League Organisations 


The following Labour and other 
by the Government : 


organisations 

Calcutta 


have been recontly declared unlawful 


1, Calcutta Communist Party 
2 Port and Dock-Workers Union’ 

3. Workers and Peasants Party* 

4. Calcutta Committee of the Workers Party of India 

5. Kirti Dal 

6. Workers Party of India 

7. Indian Proletarian Revolutionary Party 

8. Bengal Jute Workers Union 

9. Bengal Match Factory Workers Union 

10. The Citv Motor and Transport Workers Union 

11. R. 8. if. I. G. N., and Ry. Companies Labour and Workers Union 

12. Youth League 

13. Bangiya Chhatra and Yuba Sangsad 

14. Tramwaymen’s Union. 

15. Tansport Worker’s Union. 


Bombay 

1. Txvl Bawata Girni Xamgar Union : Red Trade Union. 

£. Young Worker’s League—Political Organisation of Young workers on Marxist— 
Leninist Hue. 

3. Marxist League—Petty Bourgeois organisation for the spread of Marxism in 
social, political matters. 

4. Xamgar Vangmaya Prasarak Mondal Marxist Yangmaya Mandal—Book Publish¬ 
ing Association. 

Allahabad 

1. Mill Majdur Union—Red Trade Union of Textile workers. 

unjab 

1. Kirtikisan Party. 

2. Anti Imperialist League (Navajawan Bharat Sabha). 

Madras 

1. Young Worker’s League (same as Bombay). 

India 

1. The Communist Party of India. 



misTftf 



ARRESTS & CONVICTIONS 
v 

e arches, Arrests and Convictions 

Campaign of Searches against Socialist Party 



Tlio Police and the C. I. D. in Bihar, Lahore and Delhi wero recently busy in 
connection with searches, of residences of people connected with the Socialist Party. 
ln\Bihar it turned out to bo a hunt for socialist literature. Even standard books as 
Cole on Money and a short Socialist Syllabus were taken possession of. The Proceed¬ 
ings Book of the Kisan Sabha-a Peasants' organisation, and all papers connected with 
the activities of the organisation were seized. 

Simultaneously searches were carried out by the Police at half a dozen places 
at Lahore. Four persons were arrested in connection with Socialist activities. They 
raided the places on the strength of warrants issued under the Criminjal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act and the Press Act. The arrested persons include members of Die Punjab 
Socialist Party and the Balbharat Sabha. 

Similarly, the office of the Delhi * District Congress Committee and half a dozen 
other places were raided by the Police at Delhi on May 5 in connection, it is reported, 
with the distribution of the Congress Working Committee resolution regarding the 
Silver Jubilee and posters issued by the PrajaMandal (peasants’ organisation). 

Eighteen Months’ R. I. for Sedition 

Mr. Nani Sen-Gupta was sentenced to eighteen months’ rigorous imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta on a charge of delivering a seditious 
speech in Cornwallis. Square on December 24 under the auspices of the Bengal Youth 
League. ' . . 

2 Years R. I. for Sedition 

Syt Shirdhar M. Joshi, a pleader (Bombay), was sentenced to two gears’ rigorous 
imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 

" Congre*« Worker Arrested 

Pandit Lakshmi Narayan, a prominent Congress worker in Orissa was arrested 
while addressing a public meeting at Bhubaneswar held in pursuance of the appeal 
issued by the Congress President for the observance of the Dotenues’ Day, Tho' Presi¬ 
dent of the meeting was also arrested and let off after some time. 

The Police was also reported to. have seized all papei*s found in possession of v the 
President and all articles in place of meeting including Denches. 

Internment Orders in Chittagong 

Some 150 young men of Chittagong wore ordered to remain interned in their hotitee 
for a month, infringement of the order making them liable to a punishment of six 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Congreis Worker Interned 

Mr. N. Sanyal, a Congress worker, was arrested on the 6th. instant, and served 
with an internment order prohibiting him from leaving the Faridpur District. 

Arrests under Terrorist Suppression Act 

The special police arrested Jitondra Nath Karm&kar of Dinajpur, Baehanlul, an cm- 
of R. 0* Kahanehaml, 212 Cross Street, Calcutta, Surj Ram Teli of Koshoria in 
ari District, Saraju Ram Ghatwar of Parais in Dumka Di t., and Baldeo Hazam 
* of Mahua In MuZaffarpur District under section 81 vi the fieaigd 

Terrorist Outrages Act 1912-34 and the Darjeeling Deputy Commissioner’s Order dated 
March 18 for coming to Siliguri without necessary passport. * The arrested persons wore 
ignorant villagers, artisans or menial servants of their < mpldyeos and evidently h \d mi 
knowledge that the district of Darjeeling was a prohibited area for. the Hindus. 

The Congress under Surveillance at Ahmedabad 

The District Magistrate of Ahmedabad is.vaed a circular to all tho police officers 
in the district asking them to minutely observe and report all activities of Congress 
organisations in the district. ' 

Tho circulation enjoined tho police officers to note the number of Congress organi¬ 
sations in their respective jurisdictions, whether those • organisations possessed buildings 
of tlieiv own, the total number of ^Congress members, the addresses of 
nature of response of the people to Congress activities and tho 'progress of work m 
the villages. 

39 , 
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police officers it is reported have begun collecting information called for in* 



Possession of Photograph a Crime 

Kshetralal Saha, a young Bengali, was sentenced by the subordinate Magistrate of 
Noakbali, to one •week’s rigorous imprisonment and to pay a fine of Rs. 100 or in 
default a sentence of six months’ R. I. on a charge of possessing a photograph of 
Santi Gliose and Santi Choudhurv, two Bengali girls convicted of the charge of mur¬ 
der of Mr. C. J. B. Stevens. 


Political Prisoners in Dacca Jail 

The political prisoners who went on hunger strike in Dacca Jail were given the 
following sentences as Jail punishment for continuing the strike. 

The following three prisoners to receive 20 stripes each. 

Dh iranidhar Rav, Haripada Banerjee and Sukumar Sen Gupta. 

The following prisoners to have extention of terms of imprisonment as follows :— 

Rabindra Das.-4 months R. I. ; Dasaratlii Haidar—9 months R. I. : Rabindra 
MiUra—1 year R. I. Rupondra Das—2 months R. T.; Bhagwan Biswas—9 months R. I. : 
Karan Biswas—4 months R. I. ; Akliil Mukerji—9 months R. I. Manindra Mazumdar— 
J months R. I.; Nitya Mazumdar—9 months R. I. • Ananta Bhattacharya—9 
mouths R. I. " 


Two Years R. I. for Sedition 

Mr. K. G. Kulkarni, a Labour worker of Bombay, who was arrested on the charge 
of seditiun in connection with a speech delivered in April last was sentenced on May 
28, to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Searches in the Punjab 

More than half a dozen searches were simultaneously conducted by the C. I. D. 
Police at Amritsar, Jullundhur, Dadehar and Klianna. 

At Amritsar the places searched included the offiiees of the Sikh Deshbhagat 
Parwar Sahayak Committee and of the Khalsa Sevak, and Amritsar daily. The Police 
,eized certain handbills, posters and books. 

Raids in Calcutta 

The police raided several places in Calcutta including the offices of All-India Trade 
Union Congress and Red Trade Union Congress and seized a mass of literature dealing 
with communism. 

The Calcutta Gazette of May 29 announced the forfeiture of several books dealing 
with communism, viz., “AVhat is Communism", “Rebel against Imperialism” by 
JSonmyendra Nath Tagore, u View-Point of International Communist Opposition”, pub¬ 
lished from Bombay by the Secretary of the Independence of India league, and 
Young Socialist League and M. N. Rov/* 

At A. I C. C. Office 

On a warrant issued by the additional District Magistrate of Allahabad, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, accompanied by tho District Intelligence Staff Police of 
ue A. I. C. C. office and took possession of all copies of 1 
Days Interlude” by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 


Restrictions on Hindu Visitors to Darjeeling 

Following order3 of the Deputy Commissioner, Darjeeling- have been issued under 
the Bengal s .pprcsion of Terrorist Outrages Act, 1932, and Sie Bengal ptiDDression nf 
Terrorist Outrages Rules, 1934. 5 oppression ot 

1 . In those orders “Hindu young person” means any Hindu person of cither sex 

between the agrs of 14 and 25 yoai.-, not ordinarily resident in the district of 
Darjeeling. y, k 

2. No person whatsoever not ordinarily resident in the Darjeeling district shall 
numely^- reTnftin In> 1 district wit,10ut implying with tho following cSditioS, 
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& 


such person shall, if so required, afford all reasonable facilities for ascertain 
whether such person is a Hindu young person in possession of the pass or 
identity card required by these rules, to "the following officers, namely :— 

all Magistrates 

li) all Commissioned Military officers, and 

(iii) ali Police offiers not below the rank of Assitant Sub-Inspector or Head 
Constable : 

(b) such person, if travelling in a Motor vehicle, shall, if called upon to do so by 
any officer mentioned in clause (a) of this order, stop such vehicle or cause it to be 
stopped and afford to the officer such facilities as are mentioned in that clause. 

The public have been informed that, under Section 3 of Bengal Act XII of 1932, 
any officer referred to in clause (a) of the above order has power to require any person 
whom such officer on reasonable grounds suspects to be acting or about to act in a 
manner prejudicial to tho public safety or peace to give an account of himself, and 
may further arrest and detain such person. 

*3. No Hindu young person shall enter the Darjeeling District without complying 
with the following conditions, namely 

(a) the young person shall come provided with two photographs of himself or her¬ 
self, each certified by an officer of tho district in which the young person ordinarily 
resides of rank not lower than that of Deputy Magistrate, Assistant Superintendent of 
Police, Deputy Superintendent of Police, or (in Calcutta) of Deputy Commissioner of 
Police and Assistant Commissioner of Police ; 

(b) every such person shall report himself at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge before 
proceeding to his destination. 

(c) on arrival at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge, the young person shall report to tho 

officer in oharge of the special police posts which will be situated at those places, and 

shall apply to such officer for and obtain a pass (which shall be valid for 7 days only) 

authorising the young person to enter the district: 

(d) in order to obtain such pass the young person shall sapply the officer in 

charge with one of the photographs referred to in clause (a) of this order which will 

he attaohed to the pass; 

(e) tho young person shall enter in writing at the special police post in a book 
maintained lor the purpose (or, if illiterate, shall supply verbally for entry by tho 
officer in oharge) such particulars of the young person's identity, occupation and past 
and proposed movements as may bo requited by the officer in charge ; and shall siga 
(or, if illiterate, attest by thumb impression),such entry. 

4. No Hindu young person shall remain in the Darjeeling district without com¬ 
plying with the following conditions, namely 

(a) the young person, unless in possession of a valid pass, shall be in possession 
of and carry an identity card issued by th< officer in charge of tho police-station at 
Siliguri, Teesta Bridge, Kurseong, Darjeeling or Kalimpong ; 

(b) when applying for an identity card," the young person shall produce thv pass 
obtained at Siliguri or Teesta Bridge and shall also supply the officer-m-charge with a 
second photograph certified in the manner referred to in clause (a) of order 3 or 
by an officer in charge Darjeeling district of rank not lower than that of Deputy 
Magistrate or Deputy Superintendent of Police. The second photograph will be attaoliea 
to the identity card. The tempor.ry pass will be retained by the officer in dhargo and : 

to) the young person shall not enter or leave any railway station without showing 
to any Police officer who may require it a valid pass or'identity catd hold by such 
person. . > . s ' \ ^ v * ; . x 

5. Every owher, or occupier In control of' any hospital, sau’darium, school, hotel, 
hoarding house or hostel §hn! I without delay supply to tho officer in charge of\th,o 
nearest police station full pa i iiqulars‘Of the arrival or doparture of. anv Jlindu at or 
from.such hospital sanit \ school, hotel, 'boarding'.house or \ lios^ol, Hud if ftp 
required *by the officer in charge, nay further information Withip his kuowledg relating 
to such Hindu. 

6. Tho Deputy Commissioner may Cy order in writing exempt i\ny person from 
all or any of these orders : 

Provided that such exemption shall be conditional on tho person exempted carrying 
with him the written order of exemption and producing* tffi* wlum rc«i nr<-\1 to do 
oO by any officer entitled under those rules to require production of a pass or identity card. 


*. 
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BENGAL DETENUES 

An Appeal By the President 



It is a well-known fact that a large number of youths of Bengal is in detention 
without trial and without any opportunity being given to them to clear their character, 
the All-India Congress Committee, at its meeting at Jubbulpur, passed a resolution, 
expressing its sympathy with tho sufferers and demanding their release or 
in tbe alternative, a fair and open trial in an ordinary court of law 

Many of the sufferers have remained in that condition for years, and there is no 
knowing how long they are going to be detained. There are others who, though not 
in prison or detention camps, have their movements restricted. Others again have 
been externed from the province. While on a small scale all this is happening in 
some other provinces also, the case of Bengal has assumed such large proportions ‘that 
it has become necessary to agitate this question on a countrywide scale. 

More than 2,000 persons are under such detention there. The*A. T. C. C. has 

decided to raise funds for tho relief of the. distress caused to the familes and depen- 
.°* bue detenues on account of their being deprived of the services and assistance 
of their broad winners. 


T according]} appeal to tho country at large to subscriblo generously to the fund, 
i . appoint bun day, May 19, as a special day for making collections, and request pro¬ 
vincial organisations to make arrangements for such collections and send them to tho 
</eneral booretary, All India Congress Committee, at Swaraj Bhaban, Allahabad, 
11 110 Individuals may also -send donations to the abovo 

address. The A. I. G. C. Office will keep accounts. I hope and trust the collections 
will be commonsurato with the requirements of the work and the deep feelings of 
sympathy which the sufferings of the detenues evoke in all parts of the country. 


Bengal Government s Prohibition 


By an order issued in exercise of the power conferred by Section 2-A of the Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act, the Go- 3 ~ ' - ~ . 


_ - o'—.- . •* - .tw.w; «..*« Governor-in-Councii of Bengal prohibited tho 

publication of any information connected witli the observance of the Detenue Day 
throughout India in accordance with instruction issued by tho President of the 
1 ,h -‘' opinion tho classes of opinion specified by them in clauses (a) and 
[iO y* excite sympthy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist movement. 

Tho two clauses are a: s follows : — 

information regarding the “Detonno Day” nuuounced for the 19th 11 

• Jj >i wJn Ji niay be announced for any subsequent date, or anv information regar¬ 
ding any meeting or any action or statement in connection therewith”. 

(b) any information regarding any meeting or any other action, or any statement, 
held, tuen ui made or proposed to be hold, taken or made, for the purpose of calling 
persons dotained under tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
Act VT of 1980) or Under the Bengal .State Prisoners Rogulation, 1818 
it of 1818), or for the pujrpo$6 o sympathy with any such 

pei 'ion . 

In their communique issued in this connection the Government of Bengal state: 
•Government realize that support may have been given to this movement by per- 
« whose motives are purely humanitarian”. 1 

i.. ** m0j9 * b© pointod out that Government have themselves under¬ 

taken an oh.inut:on to make such provision?- for detenues and their dependents as seem*’ 
to Micro rea; >nablo and prop. r. This obligation is being carried out. Moreover though 
tie; .’’duaiiou as regards terrorism ha improved, tho public should realize that 
0 f il j r . k ;l )t U P ty the utmost vigilance on tho part of those charged 
nth the a ity Of maintaining public security. b 

Congress President's Rejoinder 

Babn Pajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued tho following statement 
1,1 l v l»ly to the communique of tho Bengal Government b 

I 1 xv. jo i seen (lie full text of tho order of the Government of Viongal nrohibi- 

• • p J ;' 01 any information or news regarding tho Detonne Day and any 

uifoimation reg trding any mooting or action calling for the release of or oxpresS 




CONGRESS ACTIVITY IN ASSEMBLY 

4>athy with persons detained under Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1930 
or under the Regulations of 1818. I havo also read the Government communique 
justifying the Government action. The Detenue Day was intended to protest against 
the detention of largevjuimber of persons without trial by a court of law and without 
any opportunity being given to them to meet any charges that the Government may 
prefer against them It is one of the recognised canons of civilised jurisprudent: 
that a man should bo held to be innocent until he lias been proved to bo guilty, 
and the whole country has felt the injustice of a lawless law which reverses the 
ordinary rules of justice and fairplay. The enormity of the act is felt all the more 
merely because the number of persons so detained is very large and even more so 
because their detention is for unlimited periods and has extended in many cases to 
years. The sympathy which the sufferings of detenues have evoked has been intense 
and wide-spread and it is but natural that the country should demand their release or 
in the alt an open trial in ord in: rj courts of law. The Day was fixed to give 

expression to this feeling. It was also intended to collect funds for the relief of the 
families and dependents of the Detenues who in many cases were the sole or 
principal bread winners for them. As the Government themselves recognise this 
action was actuated by purely humanatari&n motives and tho funds collected would be 
spent strictly for the purpose mentioned. The sympathy expressed with the detenues 
and their families and dependents does not and cannot mean sympathy with terrorism. 
Tho Government are nervous that expression of sympathy with detenues will inevi¬ 
tably stimulate and encourage terrorists.” That the sympathy is there is admitted by 
the Government and the Government are themselves" to blame for it as they have 
detained them without trial cannot deprive the Detenues of this symj 

preventing its expression so long as they refuse to bring them to trial, if they are 
not prepared to release them and are convinced about the strength of their case. 

4C Thc ban of the Government of Bengal has thrown greater responsibility on other 
Provinoes to mako the appeal for funds successful. It was not intended that collec¬ 
tions should bo made only on I9th, May and I hope earnest efforts will be, continued 
in that direction,” 


THE ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 

Refusal of Supplies tc> Army Department \ 

On a motion moved by Mr. Abdul Matin Chowdhury, beputy Lfcaflor of the. 
Independent Tarty, the Assembly refused supplies to the Army Department by re¬ 
ducing its demand to Re. 1. The motion was carried by 79 against 48 votes. 

Gardar MaBgal Singh, a Sikh member from the Punjab, agreed with tho argument 
that it was an insult to Indian soldiers to bo told that British troops formed tho back¬ 
bone of the army in India, lie said thi’ from personal tails with Indian soldiers and 
Indian officers he knew that they were smarting under tho stamp of inferiority. 

Mr. Tottenham said Government never thought of completely Indianizing the arm', 
so the department could not be Mamed for not pursuing that policy. 11 . however, 
assured tho House that in 1952 tho department would bo in a position to say whether 
Indians were fit for leading the army and then only could the proposal of abandonment 
of British recruitment be seriously considered. The House was in no-mood, however, 
to entertain any such plea and the motion was carried ns stated above. 

Executive Council Demand Carried 

8yt. Bhulabkai Desai’s motion to reduce the demand of tho Executive Council lo 
‘•no rupee was defeated by the Assembly by a majority of two votes. The result was 
achieved by some Muslim members of the Independent Party, votinu with the Govern¬ 
ment, in tho absence of Mr. Jinnab, the Leader of tho Tarty/ 

Adjournment Motion 

An adjournment motion, moved by Mr. K. L. Oauba, -over tho Karachi firing was 
camod in tho Assembly by 67 votes to 52. 

( Restoration of Railway Board and Army Cute 

Sir James Grigg announced in the Assembly (25tb. March) tliut tho Governor- 
General had restored the cuts made by the Assembly on the demands on the Railway 




aid the Army Department. 
’ by some members. 
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The announcement was received 


'SL 

amidst cries of 


Adjournment Motion on Burma-lndia Relations 


Tho adjournment motion of Shri Mathradas Vassanji over 1# unsatisfactory reply 
i L^L Jan n S °? ^- arc ^ m re g*rd to the adjustment of financial obligations 
Jemained neutral. ^ ^ W8S carried by 78 votes to 36 ‘ The European group 

Tri^J^.™ n a ii° Se - ° U r t ° f i Sir x James • Gri SS’s answer in reply to questions that the 
Tribunal convened m London to examine the financial effect of (lie sonaration of 
Burma from India was about to conclude its labours. separation of 

“nmvliff'^S e L 0 i * ho Tr ! buual wa san insult to India said Mr. Mathradas Vassanji. 
•■l ilp fr,- h d evil ^sociahon in India with the Jallianwalla Bagh affair, 
>.hilc xli. Ameiy was one of the most reactionary Tories and was the svmlud r.f 

Thl? movJr r) h ° C0 , 0n , ic ( S | and de P 0U ! lenc >cs. Such a Tribunal could not be impartial ” 
rep^“ento«?r“ d Slia °as ZTXw?* ^ Wbaui aud the inclusion in it of 

of broken ■ ?i~J^ alled the ¥ s ^ ry « tho , 1 uestion and showed how it was a history 
q \,, J! T? lvcn , Round Table Conference and those given by 8ir 

<nVhVr 8 h° wecl bow the opinion of Sir Bliupendra Mitter, who 

b ,w^i- ° £ J&P Government had insisted on the matter being referred to 
Pri-W Penn'S ,,? f the . ^“Penal Conference or to the Commitloo of tho 

,r V«^ b disregarded by tho Secretary of State. Both tho Government 

i.,t fil‘ ??■«, Government of Burma were against the separation of Burma, 

n - w' i , Bntls J‘ . Government were forcing it on thorn. The fact was, lie said, the 
pay for™ ' vanted Burma to bocome their colony for exploitation and wished India to 

mvl' 1 , InS “T s . r0 I ,r ® s< b ut , ed **»}> Burmese view during the debate and said his 
Tribii cl ° U fiSn npLi b /r Sa * S ^ ed . unless India and Burma were represented on the 
Dcnd adjiistraent between India and Burma, he pointed out, was not a 
■ only tor the two Governments, but the two countries were vitally interested in it. 

Indo-Burmete Tribunal Scandal 


, n J, he ***** Member announced in the Assembly on March 28 that his statement 
f D „*v ‘}.'3° arn . n J‘-nt debate regarding the Indo-Burma financial adjustments were unin- 
fhUFfbn ? misleading. While he had given the House to believo on that occasion 
>v the SSSfh Tni' , submi tt>ug its report early in April, he had now learnt 
fP' HpnM 1 already been signed. He was apologetic for this ono more unin- 

<<< ■, 'l ng i s ^ement but assured the House that before tho Secretary of 

h^fv S 5n^ ai r teC Proposals to Parliament, he would arrange to provide an oppor¬ 
tunity for discussion in the Assembly. 11 

wanted to know whether the Government of Tndia wero aware of the 
;ppomtod as early as 21st December last as was announced by Sir ,1. 

,*•’ • ri, if o, what recommendations, if any, they made regarding the constitution 
and procedure of tho Tribunal But Sir J. Grigg had no reply 8 constitution 

10 the query of St Cowasji Jehangir whether tho Government of India realised 
f i ot , ! 10 appointment of this Tribunal bohindtheir back and in dofianco 

li-TKplf ^ !D r2S2l atM « 8 w- f th c Round Table Conference to which the Secretary of State 
himself was a party, the Finance Member could give no reply and no farther information. 

Indians in Kenya 

The adjournment motion moved in the Assembly by Shri Satvamurthi to discuss 
nmitt”.* 111 Kenya created by tho latest decision with regard to tho Highlands 
to-1 opportunity to the present Assembly to hold a'debate in which all 
p.iitie., including the Government and Europeans spoke with tho same voico and wero 

Yw’-vrvil the, y“ to’’ justice. At the outset Shri Satyamurfi assured the 
utmsc tii.i tlio motion vras not ono of conaure on tho Govorament of India who had oon- 
Vi '■ ’'V aried tho claims of tho Indian settlers. Inasmuch as the Gadition of 

the House was Mint an adjournment motion when earned was considered a censure 

<>n the Gov.. it was withdrawn after a full debate which showedtlut he 

u uia t-iuatter of the motion lmd the unanimous support of the House, 
i J,; the outgoing member of the Viceroy's Executive Corn nil 

)? • ertfd a i p. . L oij tho occasion which was remarkable coming as it did from a 
Gov.iriu , ,..-nt member He said : “When five yearn ago I took office, I Aeoided toact 
mattcj of Indiana overseas as a member responsible to Bdian Public opinion. 





. < , ' ■ 

CONGRESS ACTIVITY IN ASSEMBLY 

_ A into contact with all the leaders of Indian opinion who had Taken a kc oil 
interest in tho subject, I had the privilege of bein^ instructed by the Leader of the 
Congress (Gandhiji) who was the best informed Indian on the South African question. 
I also had on delegation to South Africa an ox-Presidcnt of the Congress' 1 had 
touch with the Right Hon’ble V. S ; Srinivasa Sastri and the Imperial Citizenship 

' ’ ’ if WftrL' mnffnr Tlio In.liovi "V ifiAnnl-. t- 



f ... mi , - , - — -—o-.— compared — ~---- 

failures. Though 1 had not gained. I had not lost in my time, and all my colleagues 
worked as ono team and supported me. Tho Secretary of State too had backed usl ; 

What was the failure due to ? Sir Fazl-i-Hussain’s answer is illuminating, llo 
said —“the task was; a hopeless one, as there was a conflict of interest. India is a 
part of Asia, and Asia is not Europe, and tho discrimination proposed is against all 
Asiatics.” 


Rejection of Customs Demand 

Sir James Grigg moved a supplementary demand for grant amounting to II lakhs 
in respect of customs, but tho demand was rejected by 54 to 53 votes., 

Refusal of Supplies for Transfer of Pusa Institute 

Tho Assembly rejected by 72 votes to 52 -the supplementary, demand of 36 Ukhs 
for tho transfer of the Pusa Research Institute, onlv seven elected Indian rn unbers 
voting with the Government. 

Reduction of Salt Duty 

Assembly adopted by 03 votes to 55 Shri A. Iyengar’s motion reducing tho . 
bait Duty from Re. 1-4-0 to twelve annas. s . 

Export Duty on Raw Skins 

..^hri A. Iyengar moved that tho duty on skins proposed to be abolished in tho 
Bill should remain, as the abolition would kill the tanning industry of Madras, Bombay 
and Cawnpore and put nearly 3 million men out of employment. 

The House divided and Shri Ananthasayana Ivengar’s* amendment was carried 1 v 
61 votes to 60. 


Reduotion of Postal Rates 

The following three amendments with regard to this were carried bv the Assembly 
the voting being 80 to 35, 79 to 44 and 8-1 to 39 respectively. 

1. Prof. Ranga’s amendment reducing the rate on letters not exceeding one tola to 
one anna and on letters exceeding one tola but not exceeding* 2 and a half tolris re ono 
and a quarter auna. 

2. Shri B. K. Das’s amendment reducing the rate on single and reply post cards 
to two pice and one anna respectively. 

?* A Mr James ’ amendment reducing the rates on Book, Pattern and Samplo 

puokets as follows : 

For a weight not exceeding two and half tolas, six pies. For a weight exceeding 
a half tolas but not exceeding five tolas, nine pies. 

. or every additional five tolas or fraction thereof, six pies. 

In the voting on these amendments, the European bloc and several nominated 
members combined with the opposition as against tho Government. 

Raising of Income-Tax Level 

Mr. Muhammad Ahmad Kasim moved an amendment to the Finance Bill purporting 
toclieve persons having an income below Rs. 2,000 from incomc-fiix. assessment, 
ms point was that the decrease of taxable income from 2000 to 1000 per year was 
an emergency imposition and should be removed when the salary out had he* n 
restored. \ * 

The House divided and the amendment was carried by 73 to 42 votes. 

Vic«joy a Me*fage to the Assembly on Fin&pce Bill 

(' enor°1 Sir kbdur Rahim, read the following message from die Governor,- 


„ , Tl’Oi Finance Bill as introduced m the Assembly, contained pit-visions designed to’ 
rouuco taxation to the maximum extent possible within our existing res moos and 
incidentally to provide 9ome benefit to tho agriculturist by . removing tho bar - a tho 
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^ie sale of one of his products. The Bill was the counterpart of the policy 
xrr i ;en j?^ m . .. e a ”ocation of non-recurrent surplus for the development of roads, 
broadcasting, civil aviation and above all, for the improvement of the economic 
position, of the villages in this country. So far as the Finance Bill was concerned the 
amendments made by the > Legislative Assembly, would, if accepted amount to a 
serious mutihation of the Bill. They entail a loss of revenue from four to five crores 
aiid so involve budgeting for a heavy deficit and all the deleterious results to India’s 
credit which have invariably followed unsound procedure of this character. The 
amendments cannot, therefore, be accepted. After anxious consideration I have 
decided to recommend to the Assembly that the Bill be restored to the form wherein 
A™ 3 introduced. I have considered whether it is possible to accept some 

^ tlie liDdiiciaLl} less important amendments made hut one of these is definitely 
opposed to the interests of the agriculturist and the others are minor postal conce¬ 
ssions which though affording little or no benefit to the poor, would more than 
double the estimated deficit on the Posts and Telegraphs Departments and postpone 
the restoration of solvency m that service. Every one of the remaining amendments 
involves *oss of at least half a crore of revenue and so must be ruled out so far as 
tho current year is concerned.” 

The following is the text of recommendation ■ 


“In pursuance of tho provisions of sub-section (1) of section 67-B of the Government 
of India Act. I? Freeman Thomas, Earl of WiLlingdon do recommend to the Legislative 
Assembly that it do pass the Bill to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported 
by land mto certain Darts of British India, to vary certain duties leviable under tho 

S ari A i Amo maximum rates of postage under the Indian Post 

Act of 1898, to fix the rates *- •° 


excise duty on silver, 
form hereto annexed.” 


leviable under 


of income-tax and 
the Silver (Excise 


super-tax and to vary the 
Duty) Act of 1930, in the 


Assembly Turns Down Viceroy’s Recommendations 


Biv James Gngg moved the recommended amendment that the Salt Dutv be res- 
kji od to one rupee four- annas pormaund. This was followed by a heated debate. 
The procedure on the recommended bill was that should tho amendment be rejected it 
would amount to the refusal of the Assembly to accept the Viceroy’s recommendation 
to pass the Finance Bill m its original form. J reuouuuouuauuu 

bir Cowasji Jehangir expressed his sincere regret that the Government should have 
acted m the way they did,. He said this shorn! that the safeguards proposed iit 


S e *= eD U f e wJSS pr0Ve « th ? atest hindrance to the 'Government 

d the future, the worst of all this was that moderates like him who had stood bv 
the Oow-mment loyally were deprived of every argument for continuing their present 

u made Tho view-point of the European group was represented by Rir Leslie Hudson 
He made a statement declarmg *H»if i« -\_ a nu<^uu, 


in. order to express their disappointment, their 
tins vote. In the course of the statement he 


that 

group proposed to remain neutral on 
said 

“Wo believe that some of the amendments might havo been accented without 
do'runout to the budgetary position and that such action would have been in the 
interests of tho country. We recognise that the Government alone are Itltimatdy 
responsible for the consequences of their policy. Tho Government cannot exoect us 

aud ShiUV th ' !irs * he " ««* have not h» our 

4) voU*.‘ m * aim0t ° l 8if Jam ° S ° rigg ^ the Assembly by 04 to 


Summary of Report of Kanara Farmer** Relief Committee 

(July 1934 to February 1935) 

\ no- , ,\v campaign win conducted in tho district of. Kanara during 1932-34 m-.. If in, 
in foifeitui c of hmds and horttee of tho peasant., who participated in it ’ ^ 

ibbouj;b the causes that led to refnsul of tux hr these farmers were exclusively 

art# zr&t&ss a.’fta* am ' ° ! ^bhk* 




ilAKIJAN SEWAK SANGHA 




'ho cultivators of Kanara had had a hard lot to contend with for many years 
past and it is on record that so far 4>ack as 1831 there had been a severe no-tax 
campaign in tho locality. It is said that originally North Kanvar (Xanvar) and Sofctfi 
Kanara (Mangalore) had formed parts of one district, and that subsequently the Gov- * 
eminent split them up into two, tacking on one part to the Bombay presidency auu 

Ths two Talukas of Siddapur and Ankola in the 'district of \Karwar were 
the centres of the no-tax campaign in 1932-34. 

Tho suffering of the peasants being very acute, the Council of the Kamatak P. C. C. 
appointed a Committee with Shri G.mgadharrao Deshpaude as\Chairman to tom* the 
a Hooted areas and submit a report. The report of the Committee .more than confirmed 
the accounts about the pitiable condition of the heroic peasants. 

Tho Committee contemplated two kinds of relief, temporary and permanent Tem¬ 
porary relief was to be in tho nature of food and clothing to be given immediately 
to utterly destitute families. Permanent relief was the securing of lands and ^must's 
for those who had lost their all, so that they might have shelter and something to 
labour upon for their livelihood. 

Tho Committee appointed two local Committees, one for Siddapur and auothcr for 
Ankola for the organisation and distribution of relief. The rate of immediate relief was 
fixed at-rupees two to three for adults and a little less for children per month. Only 
such families were chosen in both the areas as had absolutely nothing to fall^ back 
upon. The Committee also decided to support by grants the two relief Ashrams at Kanvar 
and Shimoga for sheltering the children of the destitute farmers of Siddapur. 

The Committee had several schemes of permanent relief none of which could he 
properly undertaken on account of inadequacy of funds. The Committee, however, 
has been helping tho peasants to the utmost of its capacity in the following 
directions : (1) Assistance to ryots incapacitated by old age ; (2) Seeming lands to 
certain dostitute and helpless families ; (3) Helping and encouraging peasants to 
migrate *, (4) Securing garden lands for Siddapur peasants. 

Shri *R. R. Diwakar and Shri D. P. Karmarkar, the Secretary and a prominent 
member respectively of the Kanara Farmers Relief Committee, have beon recently 
prohibited by theJDistrict Magistrate of Kanara by an order under Section III of the 
Special Powers’ Act from ontering the district They have thus been deprived of the 
opportunity of rendering the necessary humanitarian help to the unfortunate cultivators 
who have lost thoir all. 


HARIJAN SEWAK SANGHA 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of tho Hariian Sewak Sangh was held in 
Calcutta on April 27, 28 and 29, 1935. 

Tho following among the more important resolutions adopted by the Committee :— 

1. Calcutta Tannery 

Resolved that (a) the Cottage Tanning Institute opened by the Bengal Provincial 
Board at Calcutta be also used as a Training Centre for master tanners and that the 
course of training should bo extended from 12 months to 18 months, 3 months being 
passed at the Dayai Bagh or any other approved Tannery ; (b) the course of studies, 
qualifications for admission and daily routine of work etc. in the tannery be fixed 
by Shri Satish Chandra Das Gupta in consultation with prof. N. U. Malkani ; 

(c) a grant of Its. 1,000 (ono thousand) only be sanctioned bv tho Contra! Board 
for meeting los rod on production uptodato, and another sum of Re. 1,000 (one 

thousand) only be sanctioned as an advance out of the Bengal Purse Fund quota for 
improving and extending’ tho chemical laboratory, started in connection with tho 
Tannery ; (d) that applications for admission to the Cottage Tanning Institute bo invited 
through die various Provincial Boards so that training courses mav begin on 1st dune, 
lUJo and that provision be made in the Tannery for the admission of ten btudmifs. 

Una year ; (e) that toe expenses incurred by the studqpts under t m aooonnt of 

lodging, boarding and railway fare bo equally shared by tho Central Board with tho 
1 rovmcial Board, provided the respective Provincial Boards take steps 
to prepare schemes for opening Provincial Tanneries in select nlu.-cs anti the persons 
deputed for training undertake manage such Provincial Tanneries f n at least two 
years on a reasonable monthly salary after .training. 

w <1 w 5 m a 
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Provincial Tanneries 

solved that a sum u£ Rs. 25,000 bo ear-marked by the Central Board for opening 

_ 10 Cottage Tanneries in selected Provincial 'centres at the rate of Rs. 2.500 

each as soon as qualified tanners are available, provided that no such Tannery shall bo 
opened in any Provincial centre unless the respective Provincial Board prepares a 
suitable scheme aud sets apart at least half the initial capital expenses (about Rs. 
2,500) out of its Gandhi Purse Fund quota or by making fresh special collections. 

3. Calcutta Carcass Disposal Scheme 


Resolved that (a) an additional sum of Rs. 2,000 be sanctioned as grant for the 
carcass disposal scheme, Calcutta, out of the Bengal Purse Fund quota, if recom¬ 
mended by the Bengal Provincial Board. 


4. Constitution Bye-Laws 

Resolved that bye-laws be passed and published along with the new Constitution 
of the Sangh with the following changes :—(a) that bye-law 6 under rule 14 of the 
Constitution should road a All immovable property’* in place of “All properties, 
movable or immovablelb) that bye-law 8 under rule 21 of the Constitution be 
dropped ; (c) that the following bye-law be inserted under rule 8 of the Constitution,— 
“The Secretaries and the Treasurer of the Ceutral Board shall hold office (unless 
removed earlier) for a period of three years, or until their successors are appointed.’ 7 

5. Nattar-Harijan Trouble, Devacoltah 

Resolved that D B, Bhashyam Aiyanger, Sjt. K. Bh as by am and Sj. C. Rajagopala- 
chari be request**! to visit Devacottah, in Ramnad District, with a view to" bring 
about a better understanding between the Nattars and Harijans and that they bo 
requested to suggest means for the same. 

6. J. K. Pani Fund of One Lac 

Resolved that (a) with a view to carry out resolution No. 12, dated 30th. December 
193-i, of the Central Board regarding improvement of water supply in Harijan Bastis, 
the Provincial Boards be requested to expedite the completion of water surveys so 
that an appeal may bo issued by the Central Board on tho 1st of June 1935. 

lb) that tho first fortnight of June reserved for an All-India collection of Rs. 
1,00,000 (one Lac) for the J. K. Pani Fund. 


7. Delhi Province 

Removed that in view of the desirability of organising some welfare work under 
the auspu os of the Harijan Industrial Horne, Delhi, immediate steps be taken to 
amalgamate the Delhi Provincial Board with the Central Board. 


8. Fresh Local Collections by Districts 

Resolved that immediate steps be taken by the Provincial Boards to make fresh 
collections of funds in order to supplement their Purse Fund quotas so as to organise 
welfare work on a stable basis. To achieve this result the following arrangements will 
come into force from the 1st of July, 1935 :— 

(a) No provincial Board shall claim more than 75 per cent grant on its welfare 
expenditure tho baiauco of 25 per cent, to be mot out of frosh collections. This provision 
ii in pursuance of resolution 1J (b) of the Central Board passed at Delni iu 
December 1934. (b) Fixed block grants on the basis of previous years 7 expenditure 
houJd bo sanctioned for independent organisations in place of tho present system of 
percentage grant on total expenditure, (e) The Provincial Boards may spend some 
i . uk;, on propug.-inda in consultation with their District and other Committees 
provided that the total sum spent in the Province does not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total expenditure, (d) Budgets for the next year may be prepared by all tho 
Provincial Boards and their branches on the basis of receiving not more than 50 per 
cunt giant from tho Central Board on all items of expenditure irrespective of the Purse 
I . , ( tl. • remaining 50 per cent to be collected locally by each unit. 

9. Training of Teachers 

ItoKolved that the attention of the Provincial Boards be drawn to the training of 
l cue tiers being given, by the Rajputana Harijan Sovak at Nareli (Dt. Ajmer) and its 
1 n-riicent influence on the geniral standard and efficiency of the. teachers. 

Further resolved that Provinces having a large number of teachers in their service 
may open training classes for teacher, after submission of a scheme thereof to tho 
Central Board, 
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The Anti-Communal Award Conference 

I N'T RIO DUCT! O N 



The All-India Anti-Communal Award Conference which met at 
Delhi in the last week of February deserves more than a passing notice. 
Of course the Communalist Mussulmans also held their Conference, the 
proceedings (not quite orderly it will appear) and resolutions of which 
will be found in this Register. They speak for themselves. As to the 
Anti-Communalist Conference, we should especially like to refer to some 
portions of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani’s presidential speech. We do not ex¬ 
cuse ourselves for quoting at some length from that extremely interest¬ 
ing document. Dr. A. C, Sen, the chairman of the Reception Committee, 
in iii.s speech gave a summing up of the Communal position - dating 
from 1909. See page 315. Said Mr. Chintamani— 

It is true that in the Minorities sub-Committee of the Second Round Table Confer¬ 
ence, Mr. M i- Donald offered to arbitrate on condition that representatives of all com¬ 
munities at the Conference made a request in that behalf without reservation or 
qualification. But this condition was not fulfilled as was made clear at the very Con¬ 
ference and later, in the Consultative Committee presided over by his Excellency the 
Viceroy in D !hi. The conclusion of the matter, therefore, is that the part of the 
proposed constitution which consists of the so-called Communal Award is as much as 
der ision of the Government as any other part and is fully open to discussion and 
criticism not less than any other subject comprehended by the White Paper, the Joint 
Select Committee’s Report and the Government of India Bill. 

There is another argument adduced against ns, and not only by Englishmen, 
which may bo answered at this point. Some of our own countrymen have said that 
having farted in all attempts at an agreed settlement, for whicli abundant opportuni 
were /oven to us, it does not become us to set up as intransigent critics of the deci¬ 
sion forced upon the British Government by our mistakes. Let it ho noted that those 
critics do not justify the contents of the decision. They agree with ns that it is one¬ 
sided and unjust. But they think that agitation against it is useless and unfair at this 
stage. Some of them go further and appear to think that it is unwise in addition ; 
somewhat anti-national ; something that will have the effect of antagonizing the Mus¬ 
lims : nomeHiing that will prejudice the chances of the proposals of constitutional 
reform in England; and for tnese reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagreo 
with this view, or \ should not be on this platform. 

Are we so very guilty as is alleged against us ? My view of the matter is the same 
as Tvn.; put forcib the Prime Minister by my noble friend, Raja Narendira N 

to whom the Hindu community is under a deep obligation for his consistent and 
courageous advocacy of the cause of justice. tr We did not create this problem,” said 
Raja Narondra Nath in effect, ;{ it is of your creation. You brought separate electorates 
into being against our wishes. You have kept them up. You have extended them. 
r j Iit is /our duty to solve the problem of your creation; to undo the evil you 
have wrought. Do not fix upon our shoulders the responsibility for what you did in 
spite of us. 1 ’ 1 entirely agree with this view'of the subjeot and have no m in 

inv.'tirg you to do likewise. 

The speech, alno ; makes some very interesting disclosures in respect 
of the process through which communal representation insinuated itself 
first stealthily and then openly and more and more aggressively, into 
the favour of tko powers that be and practical Indian politics. The 
extract from Lady Minto’e diary is both interesting and instructive 
reading. Then, wo quote at length another passage: 

We wigb -il) communities well, we wish all to advance and to prosper, and wo want 
Swar.ij for t! ;qua! benefit, and the equal satisfaction o the self-respect of all tho 
communities that together make up the great Indian nation. "Was tlie late lamented 
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im Aimal Khan a Hindu? I was present when he repudiated with warmth if not 
scorn the suggestion ot some fellow-Muslimsthat while retaining wcightage m otliei 
provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed by statute in Bengal and tho 1 tin,.. . 
fte cried that a proposal so manifestly one-sided and so utterly unreasonable bun as 
solf-respect as a Muslim and he would openly dissociate himself from it. M hy then 
are the poor Hindus singled out for blame? ,• .. 

Tho truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed becaus, of tno 
assurance in the Muslim mind that the British were behind them and they need no 
viehl to the counsels of reason and justice. I ask you to tell me this. It m a i 

before a court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the tryn - ]i r * , i 

reason is biassed in his favour, would he ever come-to terras with the defendant . I he 
judge mi "lit declare from the bench in all solemnity that the subject matter of the 
dispute is one eminently fit for settlement out of court, but if the plaintiff has reason 
to expect a decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any pa 
of Ins exaggerated claim? Iu the present case the British Government encouraged the 
Muslim deputation of 1906. the Vioeroy committed himself against territorial and m 
favour of communal representation without waiting to hear a word on the other siae, 
—in fact almost without the other party knowing what was happening.— agitation m 
favour of separate electorates was countenanced when tho Secretary of btato neuayeu 
unreadiness to allow them, and the Government, in the face of strong 
committed themselves to the novel pledge that separate electorates would be ken l I 
for as long as the Muslims wanted and would not be abolished except by ti'Hi ie ' 
as if no non-Muslims had a stake in the country, — and Muslims of Nationalist op mu .is 
were kept at arm’s length in the deliberations of the Round Table Conference. 

Another quotation from the speech of Raja Narendranath delivered 
in London in December 1930 is well worth reproduction here: 

I am charged with being a communalist. Who am I? I tun a minority in my 
province. And as a minority what do I want? Nothing. Do T want protection m 
any form ? No. Do I want, a separate electorate ? No. Do I want reservation with 
or without woightage ? I ask for no more than that such artificial aids should no jo 

given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as I am, L am read\ to 

take mv chance in free competition with the majority. It is tho majority vhioii Juts 


take mv chance m free competition with the majority, it is tno raujoury 
no confidence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement Anu yet it 
is praised for its nationalism while I, a minority who wants no protection, am heM 
up as a communalist! 


The following contention by the President that the Hindu Com¬ 
munity, being the majority community, can well afford to pose as nationa¬ 
lists is not justified by the facts, is deserving of note. 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection on % nationalist ‘ grounds. But I ask, first, whether the .Hindus of 
Bengal aha the Punjab are the majority community in V >r respective provinces and 
whether they have asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhere and majorities 
iu those very provinces have been insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus whore 
they are tho majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities m 
provinces. They have only objected to tho division of tho electorate into water¬ 
tight compart men ts. Have a common register, and reserve for minorities which are 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only that 
they are elected but that may not he a mere negligible factor in tho legislature. I et 
us have joint electorates and I am certain that I can say in the. name of you all, 
fellow-delegates, that weightage to Muslim minorities in provides shall have our 
support, as it has had since 1&16. I emphasize the word minorities os it is absurd 
to talk of protection for majorities. 


The position of Bengal Congiesstnen re: the so-cnlled \wnrd was 
made clear by the following reply sent to Mr. Subhas Bos - communi¬ 
cation from Genoa— Y 

As regards the Communal Award we maintain there is practically no difference oi 
opinion among the Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congressman considers it anti¬ 
national, iucqnit* is and undemocratic and thinks that v :*. ( .juM bo ie> •with 
the J. P. C. Report” 



3®1) I INTRODUCTION 

J • J 

the following closing observations'of the 
SeStr tvith interest and profit— 


President 


may 



W hilo rejecting the Award none need feel any undue concern about the settlement 
of the communal problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this question 
m Bengal is by no means difficult. The inter-communal difference among the local 
people is not at all marked. The Hindus, Mussulmans and Indian Christians hero all 
belong to the same Bengali race differing only in religion, having community in 
language, dress, culture and traditions. Of course, there are communalists who thrive 
upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history. 

Another word and I finish my observations regarding the Communal Award. It has 
oeen already mentioned that no agreed' settlement is possible with the Award before 
us. The Congress also resents the intervention of a third party in what it considers 
a domestic question. But nevertheless &t tho end of February last the Congress 
!'i« -idont Sj. Rijendra Prosad entered into an agreement with Mr. Jinnah on the basis 
uf allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no*doubt, agreed upon replacing the separate 
by the system of joint electorate. But the differential^ franchise that the Rajendra 

Prasad-rJinnali p^rfeys suggested for the Hindus and Mussalmans with a View to 

holster up the nuihber of voters of the latter .community, takes away much of the 

effects of tho proposed joint electorate. It was, therefore, -tliat we couM not accept 

those terms. No good can come out of any settlement based s oi l the Award unless it 
be on. the links of ioint'electorato,' pure and simple, with modifications of dther objec¬ 
tionable f itures of the Award. Consequently any settlement to be really-.equitable 
should bo basedN)n joint electorate with or withpiit reservations for ifie minorities alone. 

As regards Bengal, it is trae that the Mohammedan Community, 
though in substantial majority, is much behind the Hindus in education, 
economic position, public spirit and service, and influence. Yet the for¬ 
mer constitutes a preponderating^ agricultural and labouring class 
which fact possesses an importance all its own. It forms a politically 
and educationally backward community. The Hindus are longer in the 
Afield” and have long been accustomed to dominate it. An well thought- 
out plan of just and reasonable protection and encouragement should, 
therefore, bo formulated with respect to the “majority” community. But 
mere members should not be the deciding factor. Other factors should 
also bo taken adequately into consideration. And the minority coiprauni- 
ty should not be sacrificed simply because it has possessed greater 
fitness and has greater influence so far. Have reservation of 
seats for the “backward” Community ; but separate electorates will 
produce only harm. The Award has punished the Hindus for the very 
fact that they are more alive and progressive politically. They have ^ 
bem denied even what is justly their due. ( P, N. Mukhopadfiya \ 




The Anti-Communal Award Conference 


Opening Day—New Delhi—23rd. February 1935 

Lhe All-India Anti-Communal ‘Award’ Conference opened at New Delhi on the 
2 ^f < cV,^ e ^ ruary 1935, About 1,500 men and women of all communities, mostlv Hindus, 
and bums were present, among them being most Nationalist M. L. A ? s, Hr. P. N. 
Sapru, Mr. Chari, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Mr. Hossain Imam, Raja Narendra Nath 
and rhakore Chanddan Singh, president, All-India Gurka League. 

I audit Madan Mohan Malaviya proposed Mr. Chintamani to the chair and Sardar 
Mangal Singh, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee and Mr. Abdus Samad seconded and 
supported the motion. 

Mr. Abdus Samad said that there was nothing objectionable from the Muslim 
point of view in Mr. Chintamani’s views. Therefore he was the fittest person to preside. 

Messages wishing the conference success were read from Sir Hari Singh Hour, 

i S 1111 ??’ ' ■ ior, C. P., Mr. Kelkar, Raja Sir Rampal Singh, Mr. Raliaram 

and Mr. Das, leaders of Christians of Lahore and Bihar respectively and others. 

The Welcome Address 

Dr . A. C. Sen , Chairman, reception committee, read the address welcoming the 
delegates. In the course of his speech Dr. Sen said :— 

Communal electorates in India date back to 1909 when separate electorates were 
provided for Mahomedans who retained their right to vote also in the general electo¬ 
rate. The Aga Khan deputation in 1906 and the Amir Ali deputation in 1903 
demanded separate representation for Mahomedans as a result of which the Morlev 
Scheme for a joint electorate and reservation of seats was turned down. In 1916 
came tho Lucknow Pact which embodied an agreed settlement between the Hindu and 
Muslim communities. It provided for separate electorates for Mahomedans v;ho 
ceased to vote in general constituencies. The Muslims were represented through 
special electorates in the provincial legislatures in the following proportions :— 

Punjab one-half of the elected Indian members. 

L. P. 30 p. c. ; Bengal 40 p. c. ; Bihar 25 p. c. ; C. P. 15 p. c. ; Madras 15 p. c.; 
Bombay one-third of the elected Indian members. 

. It provided that one-third of tho elected Indian members in the Imperial Legisla¬ 
tive Councii should he Muslims elected by a separate Mahomedan electorate. 

The Lucknow Pact formed the basis of communal representation in the October of 
1919 providing for separate electorates for separate communities and separate 
interests. 

The Simon Commission in 1930 recommended the continuation uf communal elec¬ 
torates on the basis of the Lucknow Pact in llie absence of a new agreement, with 
no statutory majority iu Bengal or the Punjab or the alternative electorate by mutual 
consent in Bengal and the Punjab. It further did not provide for a separate electo¬ 
rate for the depressed classes but allowed representation to them through rooivation 
of seats. The despatch of the Government of India on the report of tho Simon 
Commission agreed with the Commission in this respect and recommended communal 
electorates for Muslims, Sikhs, Anglo-Indians and adequate representation only for 
depressed classes. 


Encouragement to Communalr/ts 

The Government of India, however, were in favour of giving a larger percentage of 
floats in the legislatures than those recommended by the Commission. Tne All-India 
o Conference (Delhi) encouraged by this partial surrender < a rt of 

Hie Government of India pitched its demand still higher and Asked for responsibility 
in the centre separate electorates; an adequate share of Muslims in tho public, 
services ; adequate safeguards for the protection of Muslim education, religion etc . 
making Siud a separate province ; 33 per cent Muslim representation in central legi¬ 
slatures, etc. In 1931 the working committee of the Oongvesss after tho lapse of 
Nehru Report assured the Muslims and Sikhs full satisfaction in arriving at a .settle¬ 
ment for any future constitution. The Round Table Conference in 1930 and 1931 sal 
biit failed to find a common formula. The Consultation Committee later in Delhi mol 
with a similar fate. On the failure of the communities to come to an agreement 
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themselves or to appoint the Prime Ministers as arbitrator in 193? 
s Government presented their decision which has been wrongly designated^ 
Communal Award. This decision can be substituted by any other alternative 
scheme if the parties concerned find it possible to arrive at a mutual settlement. 

In September 1932, Gandhiji undertook a fast unto death for modifying the ‘award’ 
in respect of the representation of the depressed classes. The Poona Pact which was 
signed on Sept. 1935, provided for a special electorate in the primary stage and a 
joint electorate in the final stage earmarking:— 


Thirty seats for depressed classes in Madras; 15 seats for depressed classes 
in Lombay ; 30 seats for depressed desses in Bengal; 20 seats for depressed classes 
in U P.; 8 seats for depressed classes in the Punjab ; 15 seats for depressed classes 
in Behar ; 20 seats for depressed classes in C. P.; 7 seats for depressed classes in 
Assam ; 7 seats for depressed classes in Orissa. 

The communal decision as modified by the Poona Pact forms the basis of represen¬ 
tation for communiti s in the legislatures by the Joint Committee on Indian Constitu¬ 
tional Reforms. The Marquess of Zetland brought an amendment to the effect that 
the Moslems or Hindus, whichever is the minority community in any particular pro¬ 
vince, shall have th to decide whether election in the*case of the g( 

ritorial constituencies snail be by separate or by joint electorate; -and whether the 
general territorial seats between Moslems and Hindus aroto.be allotted on a population 
.•basis in Bengal, if the representation given to the depressed classes in all provinces 
before the Poona Pact was to be. This amendment was however lost by 9 to 
14 votes. 


Principle of Favouritism 

Such in brief is the history of communal representation which had taken root in 
the soil of this country, caste and sect ridden as it is, and ill it permeated th® 

entire adminishation and poisoned the public life of India. If the separatist policy 
fostered by enemies of Indian nationalism is not immediately checked an Indian 
nationality cannot over be built up and men Lore will continue to be grouped accor¬ 
ding to race; religion or territorial distribution, and not according to those affinities 
which unite people and enable men of each community to cooperate with those of 
others in the common interests of tho whole community. 

The communal decision apart from being unjust to the Hindus in general and to 
the Hindus provincial minorities in particular is most inequitable and unjust to such 
minorities as tho Sikhs in the Punjab. Although numbering 13 per cent, oi the popu¬ 
lation tho Sikhs are responsible for a contribution of 40 per cent, of revenue'^ to tho 
state. The natural majority in members df Moslems in tho Punjab has been unalterably 
fixed by sta ate at 52 per cent, of the total strength of tho legislature. The represen¬ 
tation there!ore to respective communities has not been granted on any general and 
acceptable principle, but the principle of favouritism, convenience and accommodation. 
Besides a minority status has been conceded for the same purposo to groups which 
normuliy do not constitute political minorities in the accepted sense, 

Bengal fares worse than the Punjab as a result of the communal ‘award’. The 
caste Hindus number 44.8 per cent, of the population contribute 75 per cent, of the 
total revenue and got; 7.8 per cent, less than their duo share. The Moslems, on the 
other haul, form 5*4.8 per cent, of tho population, contribute 25 per cent, of the total 
revenue and get 55.1 per cent, of re presentation in the legislature. 

Christians form 36 per cent, of tno population, get 31 s ats in place of one seat to 
on a poo 

Tho system of representation -and protection of a minority as followed in the com¬ 
munal ‘award 1 as will bo scon is vitiated by a lack of uniformity of principles ; is 
unjust. : m most unscientific and is calculated to convert India into ft permanent battle¬ 
ground for inter-communal strifes. In tho constitutions of the world a political or 
social minority (e. g. Communist, Brahmins, depressed classes etc.) is not recognised 
and protection is provided to a minority in language, religion, race, special laws, customs 
etc. rind which takes its stand on its particular cultural (Characteristics. 

'peparate communal representation is non-existent in the other parts of the world 
and in India has intensified inkr-ooinmnnul warfuVe. 

Joint electorate is an unifying agency which required the leaders of different com¬ 
munities to meet each other ana discuss various problems affecting national fife. < 
Members of communities in a mixed electorate feel the need of adjusting themselves 
for the common good. 
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A Great Canker 

Communalism ia a great canker which is, eating into the vitals of the body politic. 
It has been the perpetual stumbling block in the path of national progress, and is to 
be a suro menace to the working of any constitution based upon the principles of 
democracy and nationalism. 

I appeal to all the communities to sink all domestic differences, close up the ranks ; 
stand together as comrades determined to win freedom and realize our common destiny. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the speech delivered by the President, Mr. C. F. 
Chintamani :— 


I thank you for the honour you have done me and the conCdence you have reposed 
in mo by asking me to take the chair at this important Conference. I realize my res¬ 
ponsibility in the difficult situation in which for no fault of ours wo find ourselves 
placed, frothing would have been more gratifying to our feelings than if there had 
been no necessity for such a conference. AVe all are for national unity and communal 
concord as ends in themseleves not less than as means to the larger end of Swaraj 
for the Motherland. It would be a libel if any one alleged that we wantonly kept lip 
strife, for we are neither idiots nor traitors. Unfortunately, however, we sometimes 
hear people talk as if any manifestation on the part of Hindus of a realization of the 
groat position and the legitimate interests of the ancient community, to which it is 
their pride and their honour to belong, were an unpardonable crime, whereas a demon¬ 
stration which the like object made bv any non-Hindu community—excepting perhaps 
the Sikhs—was nothing but an intelligible and even commendable expression of patrio¬ 
tism* Among the Hindus an exception is sometimes made of the unfortunately numer¬ 
ous hut artificially multiplied section who have como to ho known as the depressed 
classes as thereby it is tnought that they can be kept segregated from nationalist 
influences. The meaning and purpose of the attitude of impatience, suspicion and 
hostility which is our portion at the hands of persons in authority are not obscure. AVe 
know where we stand and what we stand for and mean to adhere to our convictions 
and our principles, say what ill-wishers will, and we shall carry on the work before 
us, as we see it, undeterred by the frowns of authority and undismayed by the antics of 
non-nationalists who vainly think to promote nationalism by declining to fight communalism. 
Let it not be thought that we lull ourselves into the self-comforting belief that success 
is within easy reach of us. No, we are painfully aware of the many and serious obstacles 
which keep success distant from us and of the hard and weary and thankless effort 
that is the heavy price that has to be paid for its achievement. Guy Conference to-day 
in this imperial metropolis—I have a prejudice against imperialism in every one of its 
aspects—is evidence of our determination not to accept settled facts when thoy remain 
unsettled quostions and not to rest idly content when Duty calls us trumpet-tonpued to 
employ every legitimate means in an unceasing effort t.o undo wrong and to vindicate 
justice and nationalism. It is certain that we shall not achieve immediate or easy suc¬ 
cess. It is probable that long, very long, and harder still will have to bo tho effort 
which will bo crowned with success. 1 do not exclude the possibility of ultimate 
failure. But what is success? A beautiful and meaningful definition of the word is 
that it is but tho name given to the last of a series of failures. Besides, docs, not 
succes lie in tho moral qualities that every effort iu a righteous cause never fails to 
generate and to quicken into action V In any event our Duty is clear an l plain, 
humbly and reverently to bear in mind and to follow the Divine teaching— 


‘Communal Award* A Misnomer 

Ladies and gentlemen, we who are assembled here are delegates to the Yll-Imlia 
Anti-Communal Award Conference. There is here a misnomer or a buminologioal 
inexactitude but the responsibility is not ours, we have loyally copied iho error of our 
rulers 1 The decision of his Majesty’s Government in England against which v.v protect 
rind which we decline to accept as final is not an arbitral award and therefore does 
not deserve the name, while it is much more than merely communal. 

How could tho head of the British Government make an ‘award’ in his individual 
capacity ? Suppose his colleagues in the Government did not approve of his ‘awam Imw 
could i£ be carried into effect ? Consultation by him with nis colleagues and the 
approval' of his ‘award* by majority of them would in any case be a condition pre¬ 
cedent or the announcement of his award. The Secretary of State for India is one of 
those colleagues and he only states his opinion after ascertaining tho views of lln 
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t of India. Ir. a correct view of the .constitutional position, my sub: 
Prime Minister of England cannot be an arbitrator on his sole an 



aent 

'the Prime Minister of England cannot be an arbitrator on his sole authority 
letaching himself from the Government of which he is the head. It might be 
said that it was open to the other members of the British Government to delegate 
sole authority to their chief with a promise of unquestioning acceptance of his con¬ 
clusion. It has not been stated, however, anywhere and by anybody, that this hap- 
pended. On the contrary every known and ascertainable circumstance' points to the 
probability—so strong as to amount to, a certainty—of the ‘award’ being just a deci¬ 
sion taken by the Government on their joint responsibility in the usual manner. In* 
the circumstances, for people # to talk as if an arbitrator had been appointed with a 
promise of unconditional -acquiescence in his award and thereafter the engagement 
had not been kept honourably, is sheer absurdity. In the Minorities sub-Committee of 
the first Round Table Conference, Mr. Ramsay McDonald used the following iangues 
in one of his speeches:— 

.and then, if you cannot agree amongst yourselves as to a scheme, we shall 

have to take into consideration all that you have said and all your points and see 
how wo are going to meet them as abundantly as we possibly can, and yot consis¬ 
tently with a self-governing constitution for India. And, do believe me, my friends, 
that that distinction is not a distinction merely of words, it is a distinction of subs¬ 
tance, a very serious distinction of substance. You cannot have it, not only both 
ways but half-a-dozen ways. 

It was known to those, who heard these words that what Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
was driviug at was that complete separation of electorates for different communities 
was not consistent with a system of responsible government and that at the worst, 
at least a portion of the electorate must be joint and open to all electors to voto in 
and bo elected by. And, ladies and gentlemen, you will not have failed to mark 
the word l we’ uttered three times in the space of less than a minute, meaning 
thereby the British Government and not himself as an individual arbitrator. It is 
true that in the Minorities sub-Committee of the Second Round table Conference, 
Mr. Macdonald offered to arbitrate on condition that representatives of all the com¬ 
munities at the Conference made a request in that behalf without reservation or 
qualification. But this condition was not fulfilled as was made clear at that very 
Conference and later, in the Consultative Committee presided over by his Excellency 
the Viceroy in Delhi. The conclusion of the matter, therefore, is that the part of 
tho proposed constitution which consists of the so-called communal award is as much 
a decision of the Government as any other part and is fully open to discussion and 
criticism not less than any other "subject comprehended by tho White Paper, the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report and the Government of India Bill. 

Whose Responsibility ? 


There is another argument adduced against us, and not only by Englishmen, 
which innv be ru -wored at this point. Some of our own countrymen have said that 
haring failed in nil attempts at an agreed settlement, for whieh abundant opportunities 
were given to us, it does not become us to set up as intransigent critics of the deci¬ 
sion forced upon the British Government by our mistakes. Let it bo nohri that these 
critic do not justify the contents of the decision. They agreo with us that it is one¬ 
sided and unjust But they think that agitation against it is useless and unfair at tins 
at.aiv. Some of them go farther and appear to think that it is unwise in addition ; 
somewhat, anti-national; soi at will have t of antagonizing t 

lims : something that will prejudice the diances of tho proposals of constitutional re¬ 
form in England ; and for these reasons unpatriotic. Ladies and gentlemen, I disagree 
with thi.; view, or I should not he on this platform. 

Aro we so very guilty as is alleged against us ? My view of tbo-mator is the same 
as was put forcibly before the Prime Minister by my noble /riend, Raja Narendra 
Nath, io whom the Uiudu community is under a deep obligation for his consistent and 
courageous advoou* v of the cause of justice. ‘*Wc did not uvale this problem,” ‘ said 
Raja Narendra Nati. in effect, “it is of your creation. You brought separate electorates 
into being against our wishes. You have kept them up. You n&vo extended them. 
Tin ro/oru it 'is your duty to solve the problem of your creation ; to undo the evil you 
ha\e wrought. Do not iix upon our shoulders the responsibility for what you did in 
spite of U3.” I entirely agree with this view of the subject and have no hesitation in 
iuviting you to do likewise. 

bt*.jjr 8 uro 00 "MK'sis <>f separate communal doctorates . lias liktely received, 
au iin|>ortttnt addition in tho book India ^ Mitito and Morliy, compiled by the 
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of the evil, 
aspirations,” 


"Tho 

wrote 


historic deputation 


-- who was the consort of the Viceroy who was the author 

Mahomedans were the first to formulate and put forward thoir 

Lady Minto. In her diary of Oct. 1, 1906, the fateful day of the _ 

headed by his Highness the Aga Khan, she made a long entry from which I 
quoto an extract. (Hoe app. I.) Whether the Deputation was spontaneous or 
suggested, cannot be positively affirmed by me* it should be said, however, 
that there is a general belief that its father was a high-placed officer of tne Govem- 
ment of India. Who that marks the language of Lord Minto’s speech can fail to see 
hi lord satisfaction at receiving a request for a system of election effec- 

tuallv calculated to undo much of the good of the reforms then proposed VMr. 
Buchan in his Life of Lord Minto quoted from a letter of Lord Morley’s saying that 
the Muslims were as far as he could go in understanding orientals" The Indian 
National Congress never approved of the electoral arrangements brought into being 
under the Councils Act of 1909. The bad system was persisted in, and attended in 
some provinces to local bodies, and Congress itself so far lost hope of success in 
undoing the mischief that it compromised with evil in 1916 by giving its consent io the 
scheme of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, who became "Secretary of State six 
months later, and Lord Chelmsford did not approve of separate electorates, but did not 
think in add go behind the agreement in that behalf between Congress and 

the Muslim League. Among British officials in India at the time there was no unani¬ 
mous opinion in favour of the scheme. I myself heard one of them, who has si- ce 
risen to a very eminent position and but lately retired, say to his colleagues of one of 
the Montagu committees of 1918, “How can you expect people to whom you give 
more than they ought to have, themselves to come forward and surrender it"? It is 
not in human nature to do so”. What Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford would have 
proposed, consistently with their published opinion, in the absence of the Congress- 
League agreement of 1916, is one of the unrecorded secrets of history about which it 
is useless for us to speculate at this distance of time. The consequences of the 
Lucknow Fact of that year are a warning which it is not prurionoe to disregard, of the 
unwisdom of hasty departures from principle for the sake of seeming and passing gain.. 
'Veil did the poet and prophet of Indian nationalism say — » 

If something is sincerely believed to be wrong, to yield on that point for the sake 
of compromise does not in my opinion make for a lasting peace. Concession to unjust 
demand and undue advantage, whether personal or communal is equally a mistaken 
policy. It only whets one’s appetite and makes one clamour for more and in the end 
we are left just from where we started or the position becomes even worse The 
Lucknow Pact was a mistake. No such short cut lias the chance of achieving a better 
result to- day. Dr. (Rabindranath Tagore) ' 6 

I am free to confe- and gentlemen, that a smile, at once incredulous and 

forced to the lips when one hears solemn asseverations of complete 
Imtisn disinterestedness in the treatment of India's communal problem. Mr Qokhal 
once said to me ; “He makes a mistake who thinks that India’s political struggle is a 
duel between the British and Indians. It is more of a triangular light among the 
British, Hindus and Muslims.” He added that Euclid’s proposition was not less true in 
politics than in geometry, that any two sides of a triangle are greater than the third 
Hie natural thing would be for Hindus and Muslims to" make common cause iu the 
service °f their common Motherland. Unfortunately this has not always happened : 1 
will not pause to attempt an apportionment of blame for the regrettable result. And 
human nature being what it is, the third party, eager to remain their adverse posses- 
sum, have acted as interest dictated. Every student of Indian politics knows what was 
sari by writers like Sir John Straohey and Sir Lepel Griffin. Lord Elphinstoim Go\orn- 
nor of Lorn hay, said more than eighty years ago, "Divide et impaa was the old 
Human motto, and it should be ours/ Mr. Mamsay MacDonald himself, in hi • unio- 
gencrato radical days of nublicist-he was rot then the nominal head of a ton y,lmt 
National Government—called attention, in his A wakening of Itidia to the suspicion 
BPr" l , llflll ? n(,as have teen Mid are at work on the part of the Governments * 
!! S” 1 ?! 0 ! t have been and are inspired by certain British and 

that these officials have nulled and will continue to pull wires at Simla and in 1 m 

1 Of malice aforethought sow discord between the Mahomedan an i iln in i_ 

tics by showing to the Mahomedans spooiaJ favours. 

Lord Olivie^ said after a term of office os Secretary of State ; 


„ 'g. 1 ' » cl . 0St ’ acquaintance vith Indian affairs will bo prepared to dons 

on tin: whole there is a predominant bias in British officialdom in favour <>i the 


that 
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• partly on the ground of closer sympathy but more largely as a 
Hindu nationalism. 


w-delegates, how should one 
uman Nature in Politics 


receive the following passages in Mr. Granam 


And if half of what is hinted at by somo ultra-imperialist writers and talkers is 
true, racial and religious antipathy between Hindus and Mahomedans is sometimes 
welcomed, if not encouraged, by those who feel themselves bound at all costs to 
maintain our dominant position. 

Hindus, in particular are sometimes singled out for blame for the failure 
of the conversations which have been held off and for the several years be¬ 
tween spokesmen of the two communities. As a Hindu I do not plead guilty to the 
charge. When I say this I am not to be understood to mean that never was there a 
Hindu who could not be more reasonable or temperate and more appreciative of the 
Muslim point of view than he actually was. It would be strange to tho point of uu- 
uaturalness if every unit of a vast community were equally instructed and wise. But 
I venture to say that extreme communalists among Hindus are the exceptions 
which prove the rule and that on the whole the spokesman of the Community have 
shown an appreciation of the larger national point of view in larger measure 
than some others not belonging to the Hindu community have done. Here you 
will pr rmit me, ladias and gentlemen, to cite the . remarkable vindication 
of Raja Narendra Nath, to whom I have referred earlier against the charge 
of eommunalist Speaking in London in December 1930 nnder distinguished 

auspices at an informal committee meeting, our distinguished countryman said in 
spirited accents (I quote ' from memory, but I am sure I am corrrct)— 

I am charged with being a eommunalist. Who am I? I am a minority in my 
province. And as a minority what do I want ? Nothing. Do I want protection in 
any form? No. Do 1 want a separate electorate? No. I)o I want reservation with 
or without weightage ? I ask for no more than that such artificial aids should : 
be given to the majority against me. For myself, a minority as I am, I am ready to 
take my chance in free competition with the majority. It is the majority which has 
no confidence in itself and wants every manner of communal arrangement. * And yet it 
is praised for its nationalism while 1. a min uity wh > waul no prol Md 

up as a eommunalist ! 

A distinguished Muslim publicist now no more, alleged that it was easy for 
Hindus as the majority community to pose as- nationalists and object to measures of 
minority protection on nationalist grounds. But I ask, first, whether the ■ Hindus of 
Bengal and the Punjab are the majority community in their respective pr ud 

whether they have asked for concessions such as minorities elsewhere and majorities 
in those very provinces have been insisting upon. I ask next whether Hindus where 
they are the majority have objected to the adequate representation of minorities in 
tboso provinces. They have only objected to the division of the electorate into water- 
t incuts. Hove a common regteter, ;m«l reserve for minorities which aro 
large enough and important enough seats in adequate number to ensure not only i hat 
• hey are elected but that may not be a mere negligible factor in the legislature. Let 
us have joint electorate and 1 in i : - I can say i the name of you all, 

go to Muslim minorities in provin Y our 

ainoe 191ft I eon the word minorities as it is absurd io 
talk of protection for majorities. On tho latter point I have now hero found the case 
stated with greater cogency or force' than in tho Nehru Committee’s Report. 1 would 
nak you to read the relevant passage printed as app. II to this address. 

It may bo said that the majority of the Nehru Committee were after all H 
Very well, What did the Simon Commission say—H im Simon Commission which 
included no single Hindu but consisted exclusively’' of Mr. Baldwins ‘God’s owu 
Englishmen’, with whom some Muslims are fond of nn alliance ? What did they say? 

Jt would.be unfair (they wrote) that Mahomedans should retain the vory consider¬ 
able weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there should at the 
’tunc time be impound, in face of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite Muslim 
majority in the Punjab and in !tonga! unalterable by .aro appeal to the electorate. 
\V u cannot go so far. 

I do not speak as a member of the Hindu Mahasabha—rightly or wronglv I have 
not identi lied myself with it--and I did hot. always act with" Dr Moorne or Rain 
Nareudru Natl, ia London. I qwab ns a Hindu, a Nationalist and a Liberal when S 
»*ay »Ut while 1 aw far from praising tho Hindus as--sidled negotiators or di’jdoniatea 
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iplomaniaos if you will), I utterHhe doliberato conviction that the Hindus have 
been and are sinned against much more than sinning and that it, was not their sinis¬ 
ter object at any timo to keep down non-Hindus and grab at everything for their 
sole benefit. If there is a Hindu here or there who harbours such an unneighhourly 
and antinational thought, we do not own him, we do not apologize for him Our 
policy is ‘Live and let live’. We wish all communities well, we wish all to. advance 
and to prosper, and wo want Swaraj for the equal benefit, and the equal satisfaction 
of the self-respect of all the communities that together make up tho great Indian 
nation. Was the late lamonted Hakim Ajmal Khan a Hindu ? I was present when ho 
repudiated with warmth if not scorn the suggestion of some feHow-Muslims that 
whilo retaining weightago in other provinces Muslims must have a majority fixed by 
statute in Bengal and the Punjab. He cried that a proposal so manifestly' one-sided 
and so utterly unreasonable hurt his self-respect as a Muslim and he would openly 
dissociate himself from it. Why thonjare the poor Hindus singled out for blame ? 


<SL 


Tho truth as I see it is that all attempts at a settlement failed because of tho assu¬ 
rance in the Muslim mind that the British wero behind them and thev need not yield 
to the counsols of reason and justice. I ask you to tell me this. If m a suit before a 
court of law the plaintiff has foreknowledge that the trying judge for any reason is 

used in his favour would he over come to terms with the defendant?’ The judgo 
might declare from the bench in all solemnity that tho subject-matter of the dispute Is 
one eminently fit for settlement out of courts but if the plaintiff has reason to expect a 
decree with costs in his favour, why on earth should he forego any part of his exag¬ 
gerated claim V In the present case the British Government encouraged the Muslim 
deputation of 1906, the Viceroy committed himself against territorial :md in favour of 
commuual representation without waiting to hear a word on the other side—in fact 
almost without the other party knowing what was happening,—agitation in favour of 
separate electorates was countenanced when the Secretary of State betrayed unreadi¬ 
ness to allow them, and the Government, in tho face of strong adverse agitation com¬ 
mitted themselves to the novel pledgo that separate electorates would be kept up for as 
long as the Muslims wautod ana would not be abolished except by* their leave—as if 
no non-Moslems had a stake in the country,—and Muslims of Nationalist opinions wero 
kept at arm’s length in the deliberations or the Round Table Conference. That, at least 
some members of the British Delegation to tho Round Table Conference were not com¬ 
pletely taken by surprise by the singing of the so-called Minorities Pact at.the second 
Round Table Conference, and in what light it was viewed by their sympathetic sehes. 
was revealed in an extraordinary document that unexpectedly saw tlie fight of day hi 
March 1932, much to the embarrassment of Sir Edward Benlhall and equally to tho 
disgust of Sir Samuel Hoare. No, gentlemen, whatever mistakes of tactics some' Hindu 
members of the Round Table Conference might havo made, it is idle to blame rhe 
spokesmen of the community, as a whole of tho absence oi a agreed settlement. 

One more proof is hero" of the injustice of making a scapegoat of Hindu loaders 
for the misfortuue. Our great and revered leader Pandit Madan Muhau Malaviva Jeji- 
eated the best part of two whole months at Allahabad to an Unity Conference whoiv 
it was hoped to reach a settlement which might replace the so-called award. Vs 1 
happened to be among those who took a small part in tho deliberations, I can testily 
to the extreme—yes, extreme, no smaller word will bo an 1 exact characterization— 
anxiety shown by Malaviyaji and the venerable President, tho octogenarian Vijiaraghav- 
nohariar —lo aocommodate Muslims in every possible manner and to tho furthest 
possiblo extent An agreement was all but reached, the only unsettled point left being 
thd quantum of representation of the communities in Bengal. Two of the points settled 
wore that Muslims should be allowed 32 per cent, of British Indian representation jh 
tho Central legislature and that Sind should be made a Governor’s Province on certain 
terms to. which the Hindu minority agreod and without a subsidy from central >c\ei 
Forthwith the Secretary of State announced at the third Round Tajik* Conforoueo 
ft fa aturo of the first two ( es that his Majesty's Government had 

decided that Muslims would bo allowed 33 and one third of British hi 
the central legislature and that Sind would be a separate Governor’s Province (iu-uicod 
by central revenues to the extent that might bo uecessarv. Tho elk > i the 
publication of this in India was instantaneous and in Jits way miraculous. Tho* Unity 
Conference immediately broke up, as tho beneficiary had Ino use loft for it. I k„M 
Indies and gent lemon, tenaciously to two convictions on this subject. 

I, The Hindu community should, and as a Hindu [ do decline lo accept the 
ponsibility for the settlement of the communal problem, for as long ns there is a umJ 
party in the field in a position of authority 
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I do not accept the settlement of the communal 
Self-Government for India. 

•iP; ^ 9 ’/ ris YT) sa ^ Sraddhanand, that Hindu-Muslim unity 

will he the result and not the cause of Swaraj c 

> miu0r f ^ es ^. ave PgKte as majorities have duties is indisputable. Majorities 
•n 7 b, '■ merely strictly just, they should be -generous ; and not in a patroniz- 

! 9 k{?• * he ?P iri L of fellowship, of patriotism, yes, out of an 
Liiii 6 iitcn-I sense of self-interest. They should leave nothing undone to win 
I, 10 co ^ ence pf minorities and to produce in their minds a sense of security. 
Ijc self-respect and the susceptibilities of minorities ought to be regarded not less 
than ttu.ir material interests. The minorities on their part, including the Hindus and 
” , °ur en ? a i aru fh° Punjab,* should make up -their minds that they are minorities 
and ought not to aspire to dominate over the majority, sometimes with powerful 
ai i fiom l^rd parties. Mr. Augustine Birrell wroto that while it was hard 
it ii °PK e ?? e , t/. a majority it was worse to be oppressed by a minority. 
1 1 the L mted Provinces, the heart of Hindustan winch has given India 
tne revered Malaviyaji, the Hindus are 86 per cent, of the population and vet, 
during fouiteen years they have been allowed to supply ono Home Member for two 
j eaio \\ hue the Muslim minority of 14 per cent, have been privileged to supplv three 
Home Alem >ers for twelve years and an Acting Governor. Have the much larger^ Hindu 
mmomi,:, been accorded a comparable position in Bengal or the Punjab ? How havo 
the Hindus of my province, notably of the Kshetra of Pravag (the city of Allahabad 

vd nil h n°f W fi ha T e f the 7 be , en . treatcd h y the Government and the Muslims—during the 
v,ho!e of the last decade in respect of the celebrated Ramlila of that place ? 

P artles to an imperium in imperio, a'state within a state, 
Virri\ )0 ri in ' Ltj do ?^ inu t lou * W hat have and what have not been recognized as legitimate 
,J nu mil fr lt i eS T m '. the P°.^: wai * s tat os of Europe ? From a few passages rele- 
T a®* t° this address (app. Ill), you will see that nowhere has 
i m, wit of statesman or diplomat or politician conceived the many and verv ingenious 
JrS lnt0 institutional constitution on the of 

k;« i^ r f U1 f 0 o P01 n i 1 Wither invite your attention to the observations of Prof. 
£ & lit ™° representation (see apt). IV). You will not see in his 

‘ a ^rV f- 10 "i ev9U a dlt> tant approach to our separate electorates. 

„ f 10 l ea Y m £ this I will once more mention Raja Narendra Nath and recite for 

tion put by Jiira to the Prime Minister in December 1930. 

imt^“ai M -ust'itiiiion, ' J i.',£l^ S0 T. n Y u i: - minority clauses of the 

w • lm hhn I of Europe and tell mo if anywhere the form which minority 
b, t: l rn! tp bn" T u? , 1 ,' e ? UC0 ,b to a smaller minority in the legislature. If you 
to ho allowed to tlio tlinHn uMf r > ady /?i ttitode on the representation 

bluest wEV-bfiS KlT "/ ° f - he 1 Unja 0 My nolle friend will tell us if his 
1U c wab UAJ ica t0 aDtl tf he has since hoard from his right lion, friend. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE u Award” 

nmetiTmli "whinh^. not by any moans for the first time (you will pardon 

3 S& 2 S B^LSSSSi?.* 11,18 “■“» •* 

vinooftud 1 ^bV't^^bju-booboii of majorities in Bon 

■ 1 V d S ,lted bef0| e, (he Hindu and Sikh minorities did nVt isk tb 'ibotecUon* 

b 1 : 1 ;>■ ‘^b;Tw ; ' T" 8 ,«p- Thus Lnl *WS 225 & 

T W, r;tv < Jr f0J “'noritlOB an su. h than for Muslims whether a minority or 
> t -V- ehnst .n 3 ur0,,0:in8 lu , sovoral JP^inces, notably Bengal. y 

and with v.o-dmsions, as well ns to women Muslim and womenHiXiu topffi 

,, d !n br.'iiuboit;? 1 ,' 1 oh i imbo, : H ( ,1 pinvincos—whioh by the way, me my pet 
•-Ives—w\, nrohide d "f f° bo imposed upon our unwanting and 

• OTouJe?commuSS». f 1 SRko of 11 mcely calculated assignment of 


oompartmi 
3. Th< 
Jibormun 1 i> 
uuoffwiJin 
ftuutu to Ii 

Tlit 


Joverumou 


lu Mi.t *»i w <v ^ i apology for the continued iriaiutenanco of 
is Hint they aio under a pledge which ns hocoiuable men the ! 


separate electorates 
m it respect in all 


misr/fy. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 



circumstances. I quite understand, fellow-delegates, that not only Caesar’s wife but 
Uosar himself ought to bo above suspicion. And of course a pledgo givon in suspi¬ 
cious circumstances and without previous sanction of higher authority by a "Viceroy 
on nit, own responsibility is more sacrosanct than repeated declarations "of Viceroys 
and becretanes of .State and Prune Ministers and the Sovereign himself that India 
Dominion Status. But where was the pledge that separate electorates 
, d o 0 a en< ri P r oyuioes and communities and sexes and interests from time 

rV lD i 0 ? A F° th °y an °/i l to be ? ot rid of as best as may be or a blessing to be 
fhr> e ? C am perpetuated ? The Prime Minister’s speeches indicated that thev were 

r " f?i! ner ; Ins award points in the opposite direction. Doubtless, that is the* reason 
*neii extension to women, and to Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians where they 
are not at present. J 

0 Secretary of State and the Viceroy in 1918 for acting against 
i - 1 . 01 Judgment and maintaining separate electorates which the} 7 condemned as 

< ig incompatible with responsible government, was that they were bound to respect 
r solemn agreement between the Indian National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
Tr^ 10 * n , ro has since been no agreement between thorn or between the All-India 
Muohm Oonforenee and the All-India Hindu Mahasabha or among the Hindu, Muslim 
n ? delegatss to any of the Round Table Conferences, that the Pact of 1916 
” be va f 1 ®d- , Nor were Hindus # and Sikhs parties to the Minorities Pact of the 
second Kound Table Conference. Their own exclusively British Statutor\ Commission 

rocommenc t 1 )tliA nr rrno-mnnf oliAnl/l 1 _1, 1 .. . i___ 1 jiu . 



- Why tv« « u,u D iu 

the apotheosis of impartiality ! 

* 5 V flin ? u J s tave been oompensatod for the onforoed sacrifico of substance by being 
oul , y by , ^plication—for their non-communal nationalism by their 
' • s classed as general. This lias been done both where they''arc a 

majority and where they are a minority. But in this world of sordid materialism a 
lu ® has to bo paid for even a doubtful compliment, and it has been exacted from 
wm.. It is that non-Hindus who cannot be dovetailed into a separate electorate with 
weigntago thrown m are included in the general electorates and to that extent Hindu:; 
im “If 1 f e the losers. Tho Parsi community in Bombay are large enough as well as 
0,10,1 gh to be ignored. But thoy are too enlighteuod and too patriotic to 
sb!,?,£?L ^ M Ut0 T el ? c ' t0l , ; ; t0S and * hey had not the worldly wisdom to put their 
n „natures to the London Minorities Pact of 1931. Therefore thoy arc with Hindus in 
, , «« nora J or '^at may more oorreotly bo described us the miscellaneous 
or IP ©odds and ends or the et cetera electorate. 

7 n the Ppona Pact concluded in haste and under the shadow of an im-, 

n J i 1 r calamity of tho first magnitude 1 tread on delicate ground when I 

cpeaK of the arrangements for tlio .representation of the so-called .depreused classes. 
rJJLi a ?? uncommitted and am free to repeat what I have said elsewhere, tliat it 
aggiaratps the unfairness of the Premier’s award. I have always bevu in favour of 
leservation of seats for thorn in the general electorates and still am. But no h ore. 

•SS.wTn- of - P e R gal m particular have boon hit hard by the double injustice, I deeply 
sympathize with them. ■ \ 1 w 

*fJ?V T c?lQ . hilrdl y speak with patience of the reservation of seats in separate oloctor- 
a s for majority communities as in Bengal, tho Punjab, the Frontier Province and 
t condemn the arrangement without reservation or qualification - ' 
era piiosis. 


and with 


a voi 


peculiar form 


9. The troatmout accorded to tho Hindus of tho Punjab is 
ot proto.Ron of minorities which is die ostensible and avowed object, of the award 
| roportionately they will bo a smaller minority in the legislature than in the provihee 
come uc . ra8s * R erious defence of diis grave injustice. * 

1U. \\ .th very few individual exceptions women through tout India and evorv omt 
?ii t f22* 0rg ^2? a ^ onl! pr( -? 0(l bard a,ld prayed earnestly to he saved from rWnunal 
raU, f Their prayer has boen chivalrously rojectod and in spite of thomsoUos 
tney uto to be drawn into the muddy whirlpool of communal controversies Poor as 
b 2 ri *°wr-l would not go so far as- to steal— and award a priz* to 
tUe icsearchi student who wlII discover what pledge of the pa d has bad to be honoured 
in mis manner. 

ti; 11 ', W ’. tb ono uld of heart and min.I Indian India has orie l on f against tha 
t ' rnV 1 r.'l excessive representation aoe .f.le.l to Luropoants in Uim ,al. J have nioioly 
to say ditto. ' I' * 
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Prose Minister’s Hope and Appeal _ _, 

a ‘ mle ° din S ™;* s nnm-eeedputed ‘award* to Indians, the arbitrator uttered a hope 
—diessed an appeal, lo Ins right hon. mind tho scheme is “a fair .and honest 

T h n°r t b & . b f IaQce . be4w f. n conflicting claims”. For the best part of two and 
< - veai- T .dia has demonstrated how fair it is I will say nothing about its honestv. 
And speaking in his capacity not of arbitrator but of head of his Majesty’s Govern- 
mcm m England and on their behalf, tlio Prime Minister uttered this hope : 

,, . believe that in the end consideration of Indian needs will prevail and 

<t communities will see that their duty is to co-operate in working the new constitu- 
a°n whicii is to give India a new place in the British Common-wealth of Nations. 
rvJr^ double ctmiment on this hope is brief. (11 John Bright said in tho House of 
commons nat England accorded to Indians complete equality with Britons on one 
“at the Indian must bo at least 8 ft. 6 in. in height. (2) Tho Communal 
! . worthy of tho new constitution as the new csnstitution is worthy of the 
communal award. VV e can do without them. AVo prav to be saved from both. Well 
mav wo exclaim. You may dissemble your love but why do you kick us downstairs? 

--« •»' “d 1 "legates, I havo concluded my observations on the ‘communal award’. I 
t^ ^ iat a scheme of constitution as unsatisfactory as the 
nt< vhM Vot'Committee s Report embodies, is being forced upon a people who are 
fhnWr*ctebatisGed with it and at tlio present inauspicious moment, ask tor no r 

}\1 J eft done. J equally sorry that tliat constitution includes this ‘commu¬ 
nal award for which I for one have no good word to say. As things are we are 
TnftmKarcf ma ^ e , our Prevail. We are even subject to such vicissitudes as the 
• f a ¥? at - which calls itself national abstaining from voting 

m ho principal hve body of the country on the merits of tho ‘award’. ' 

10 L ls + get *J ie government they deserve. This was Mr. Hume’s constant 
rtfiam. Perhaps, too, they get the Congress they deserve. 

olain HoW ? oe T V T au y bo(J y..may shapo his conduct, our duty is 

•, 'n and I J 10 ? 0 y° u .' nl1 l )rove that it does not call us in vain. 

i? ^ the most depressing inaction must bo condemned. I have 
■ ! f ' A 1 ,, 10 £® at founder of the Indian National Congress. Mr. Hume did mo 

’ ’ no , 1 . 1 . ,f writing to mo in his last years and ho gave me as a young man this 

unselfishly done never fails in the long rim. ? T|rofoundly 

Tborofore onr did^ v® “ °, Dg aS ‘f ri fihteousnos.s alone will triumph 

i wL h-* Work ’ work ’ w ? rk » tho gospel of work which tlio 

peaching. “Work hero, rest else.. 

Ja fn r. t MHr™ g 4 Dadabha > Naoroji s. To be daunted ly fear of defeat 
tenlvmgs ofli reliirS^ a’S} 0 «S«i?° tl0Xl 1 . s J r ‘deed to betray a lack of faith in the 
leaderefiin of P»n x 1 "b , fellow-delegates, wo who meet under tho 

unworthv nf him \v l ^J a dan Mohon Malayiya, dishonour him and show ourselves 
r !• *! T ' hebitatang^instead of rendering active service ? I prav God No 
1 ^ vreimty 0 Dharmakshetra called Kurukshetra, lot us rosoi^’to be 

tca.'hmg of Dot 1 '-'d K “ 0 h^ a Lrf t0 i th ° b *f t °! 0, ! r poor opacities, to tho immortal 
b ,„,i f rl Kl ^hna, and always rry to do our Duty without hato and with¬ 

out desire, and always seek for opportim ties to serve with love 


Resolutions—Second Day— 24th. February 1935 


Condemnation of Communal Award 


C 


tonSSwhe™ °. f *£, of , ,h ? 


—. ■MT'iim uav s session or me 

? nrLTu°t'bscuHHed. Tho pandal unlike yesterday was packed 

f 1)1 OllI!IW‘l 11 rWil’Cnnu nrnim ou /. ......*■ 


4 , i- -, '■.. " 'Jiv unvuBHWU. AllO 1 ) 

• prominent p 

nc.'. d'Tla.; d^rSfwI^foK “- Wl th0 firsi reB0,uti0Q condemning tlio Com- 

witiimu of th £. A H"« a Anti-Communal ‘Award’ Con- 

J. !,.’(• - : r.,, ! V ' -unp, th Hr 1 V ^dihcamm s °- €ri,l ? d Communal ‘Award’ 
innr. ^d^uinlnal dSrf ^brfS'S-nSfm. l he ., f ,k ' ,S , V"^*r]y) .as making f,r 
it viuv difllcalt foi tfio Icgi’latu . -> 'i. i; ‘ J 1 llT1 doDio«iatio, and ns rendering 
ration of the eo,rl .io / of'th» , o,, 1 U T* < T lllD, ‘ ^ 1 tho ameli "' 

Snat^n ovi lndk” 1 bemm 14 wiU havc 

Ul1 ^ ’nut allow ‘tho ^tr^'of’tn'in'* „ n {f llol!> any ° omm tiuity except 
aiiois tlio tieu of true sulf-goYcrnmont. catching roots. 


JBuropoauH au 
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and skid that while dating 
industry and ships, India had 


the last. 25 
gone down 


V 

\ 


\ 


- -:ey ^mnst, therefore, make a grim determination of forcing it into the same fate’ as 
tne Kowlatt Act. r J heir efforts, which had hoen crowned with success at Allahabad, 
were frustrated by the Secretary of State. Tho speaker declared that if onlv Indians 
were allowed to govern India under a joint electorate system, there would riot remain 
a single member of the depressed classes and the economic condition of everybody 
would improve by leaps and bounds. He emotionallv contrasted the condiitious of 
India with foreign powers, especially Japan, 
years Japan had built up a hugo trade and 
under foreign 'domination. 

^condemning tho s ‘award’ in the strongest terms and 
• awm*d’ fimnSed 11 ^bandit Malaviya to lead a strong movement for getting the 

piva/ii Sher tfingh, said that ‘the Punjab was the home of the Sikhs and thev 
wore determined to get>an effective voico for themselves in tlie Government of the 
Punjab at any ssa^nfice. .. ^ \ 

xi, ^dus 'Samad; (Bengal) Supporting the resolution, said that by tho ‘award’ 

e biitis.i Doveminent had ijow secured a cli vision in the Hindu and Muslim com- 
mumhes and the day was n6t far off when even tho Muslim community would be 
thus divided in several sections. 

1 a Jid Khan (Lahore) declared that the communal electorates would not 
l j the Muslim community economically in the least. Thev had created in tho com- 
themselves’^ W ^° WOre Muslims and were helping the bureaucracy and 

Na " ak . Ghand was shouted down by flic audience when he attached the 
^ °a BS * ox i e P 1 ?^ silent on tho question of the communal ‘award’. 
unanimously 381 '^ f^ reo anc l a half hours’ discussion the resolution was passed 

Withdrawal of India Bill Urged 

Dr. Ii. K. Mukherfee moved the second resolution uiging tho withdrawal of the 
Government of rndia Bill which is as follows : — 

9onferenco i is firmly of opinion that the Government of 
tnriiovL • * °/ P rov| sions, including the so-called communal ‘award’, injurious to 

t? 1 . 1 u w? 8 ‘. an ^ obnoxious to Indian opinion and should, therefore, be withdrawn/' 
rnennuVr 1 !? 61 '^,? sa i ( * * Vd \ this monster stood on three legs.—Federation, adulterated 
responsibility and safeguards and was bound to fall sooner or later. 

A sa ^ fhat if this Bill was not withdrawn they would be compelled 

kwlattAA C ^wastebaSet St0PP,ng ^ “V™*™ ° f Bengal and for P nttin « tho 

a sa ^ the was most mischievous as it com,lined 

*°T k • . hsparatiou of Sind which was being done for placating certain 
individuals and bringing disruption among the Hindus and the Muslims. 

res °hition, Mr. K. 8. Subramanyam said that he was himself a 
yongiess man and remarked that the Congressmen had not done their duly in not re- 
icctmg fh 0 award in the Assembly. Ho askeid whether the Congress men had net 
bnd a difference of. opinion on other vital matters and whether they had not expressed 
their definite opinion thereon and then why they were neutral on triis point. 

rpi °r ers b P?^ e the resolution was carried unanimously. 

. Iho Conference then passed the third and last resolution. 

Agitation against Award 

_ appoints a committee consisting of the following persons (with 

fv/i! Hmii..r t d i-2 n ' ! ™ bo1 '^ to tako 8tfJ I’ s in cooperation with other assnciations 

^ ii .iT „ ob]ects to . car C , on an a, tlve agitation against tho communal ‘award’ as 
well as the Government of India Bill as a whole. 

,1, J °u « r - , C Y - CW f tamaid > President, Pandit Madan Mohan Muhivita. 

£ * A £ e y. »»«retary. Dr. Tagore, Mr. liamananda Chatteljco. l)v 
• i Dr. Moonjo, Blr ; -id. : C ■!,. 

J ir 0 . 1 « , » 8wgh,8anUr Tara Singh, Sarilar Sant ftiugh, 

V-lvlira! *ic7'' *'• iv - 'I daviva. fir. Brjendru Sarin* Mr. 

n!/i 1, •V , .- ai :ul K l f'-Mr. Ja ; imarr. u Lai. Mr. M-uluuual, Mr. frresh 
Cliaudia Chokravarty,_Jlr .1. C. Gupta. Sardar Araar Singh. M-. to,rind Pra llun. Mr. 

; , *• Ton;be. Mi. N. C. Kfllko . Raja Sir l.-au; pat Singh. Vandir ThaM>r,l.ts, Mi N,-- 
B i K 1 ^ ara ’ 0 % v - Naiu I Mr. J. N. 1 >aan, Mr. n.lrai.ath 
M.iSik, I audit Guari Shankai Misra, Srimati bhauiiodovi and Mr. Faqir Chaud, 


misr^ 
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was Proposed by Mr Aney and seconded bv Matlmmal 

, 'JSSSSf 

creoted for which an Station should be cSed img &tlU remamed to b0 

M< i£- nl??i ar said U \ at tho Mahabharat was fought and won under Mad™ 

(SSiS Kr,Sh “ ) «* ** *• and wfc unto iffi $££ 

Pandit Mala viva remarked : “Do not preach war but preach peace ’’ 

111 *"l* *• « 

Chintamani paid grateful thanks to tho 
success of the conference was mainly due 
was a great success and believed that its 
Goverment of India and England that the 
blessing "but TcuZ'” "anYwhh.hXni^ in , ln ^ which, he described, was not a 
have to regret Mr ’ Chintamani V nmJi U ti el + *i° ^ ithdrawn or the Government would 
cooperate with the' above«Sttee™1Wr ‘T ^{-^rannmal ‘award’ leagues would 
would be tho best solution n „ pea f' er believed that an agieed settlement 

co corolla® to bo thSt doJ r 'T? 0t arrived at the ‘award 1 was 

U„ term ttawt, which, ii &£T 


Declaring the conference closed, Mr 
•ier, Malaviyaji, on whom the 
Jio took for granted that the Conference 
' V ' 0U J; 1 not be lost on the British 
< ard had the support of no community 


The Communal Award Conference 


Opening Day— New Delhi—24th. March 1935 


tho 24th. March 1935 hf the irabic^foinm in^ v Una! t ;\Y? rd 9° nference ,loId 011 
bip ..1 the Natcnb of Lnccc 'wh m °a ’ h eW M D r hl + ™f er , the presidont- 

to the w-url; ot sir Mahomed’ Y^uh ^iv , J o£ Muslims took strong objoction 
' e wal ° supi'Oiting the.first resolution of tfie 

rejection of lhe ComXu'l Award ed HuIrPtw 0 ^ 80 ^ where . in he bad wanted the total 
Muslims bold so d/ ^ al conference Z U } l * • "'** ™*»tunato that, whenever 
* /bereerieted' vi°t 

I'- tson and after exchange °of'words 1 attomnted'to 0 / th ° / >Jtlforonc « warned tho same 
riuent melee and Zmt * . t0 t ! l,n ,im 0l,t Chairs were hurled 

j-mvail.-d ij the end and those co’icenie^ctWr^fM t!Unod ol 't b(H %. Bettor counsels 
ood regret and embraced each other? ^ t l r rcs P° ctlve positions and expire- 


President's Address 

address said : 


Tho President in hi* 

aBemmont, but 

‘ •. ’ di «„ut commnualism of a section the majoritv of which l,vl 

uniui;VSlttnt4,2“ 5** •PPWbwaons m the minds of minoiUios”. 

b'len rather thrust upon them by^ sm^^riends^ vw> f mT C ■ owa ^Wng. 11 had 
C- Y. Chintamani and others {f-, limn if i u “ Pandit Malaviya I)r. Moonju, Mr. 
won t.'iidv to inake any sacrifice t y self-conscious; They 

sohjeoioo in soU-goTerningVdS? ivLdSJ Tl of "Tm the pP n itiou ° £ 

Jroodom and the unity of India to mom in n /' , r, i V I)ut aIIow U W 

loit,Item uud culturai •mbm-rh.u of liDhiv i,,"n wt J' u mt ' a [subu'rtion, economic 

nm under ti.e Aimd lie said ^‘ noTS'all wH The position 

It' ,\ fill far Short of their j nB t rights But wb/'‘ ey ^ l ’ Mn demanding. 

,c ' ..v -».* «*«»ss 


;md commended Uio same policy to the Hindus] 


of intentions 
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"■ xhe President criticised at length the attitude of tho Hindu Mahasabha which group 
he described as very unsympathetic, unreasonable and uncompromising, holding them 
responsible for the failure of the Rajendra Prasad-Jinn ah peace parleys and the Unity 
plans both in Iudia and England. He outlined a programme of work for national unity 
and pleaded for tho education of the masses and organisation of inter-communal leagues 
for the betterment and social uplift of tho masses. 

Referring to the proposed Hindu Sikh deputation to England for fighting against 
the Award, the Nawab warned that the move would further alienate the minorities and 
make an agreement next to impossible. 

Khan Sahib Mahomed Siddiq Multani , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in 
welcoming the delegates, asserted that the Award could not be repealed by either 
pilgrimage to London or by agitation in India. It could only be unsettled bv mutual 
agreement. lie said that during the last twenty years, the majority had resisted to 
the utmost tho just rights of the minorities and when tne latter secured a portion of 
their just demands, the former wore holding Conferences and leading deputations. 


Discussion of Resolutions 


Proposing the Nawab of Dacca to the chair, Maulana Shaukat Alt regretted that 
Pandit Malaviya, who should have made efforts for unity, had arranged the Anti- 
Award Conference. On the one hand, ho wanted freedom, while, on the other, ho was 
going to London to beg. The speaker held that Dr. Moonje was responsible for to¬ 
day’s Conference. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi proposed the following resolution: u Tliis Conference, which is 
representative of the Mussulmans in the whole of India, declares its considered 
opinion that the Award so far as it goes is a corner-stone of gigantic constitutional 
machinery upon which any future Government of Tndia may be based without which 
no •genuine representative Government can be safely established in India”. 

Mr. Shaft Daudi congratulated the Congress for rightly understanding tho com¬ 
munal position and passing a resolution at Patna not interfering with the communal 
question, unless it was mutually settled. The Congress now realised that they must do 
constructive work and it was an auspicious augury that they were working side by 
side with Mussulmans. Mr. Fazlul tiaq seconded the resolution. 

Mahomed Samiullah pleaded for tho complete rejection of the Award, since justice 
was not done to the Punjab and Bengal Muslims, while Baluchistan ..was not consti¬ 
tuted into a separate province. It neither contained Mr.. Jinnah’s fourteen points, nor 
the decision of the Muslim Conference held under the presidentship of the j\ga Khan. 

Mi. Yamin Khan tried to remove the previous spoakers misapprehensions by 
saying that it was a matter of reciprocity. AVhile they got less proportionate represen¬ 
ts ' ll m the Punjab and Bengal, they had more than their due in other provinces, lie 
wondered, when Mr. Gandhi lasted for the settlement of the Depressed Class question 
why shou d he not do so for the achievement of Riudu-Muslim unity which was a 
more vital question. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab opposed the Award since it neither removed unemployment, nor 
ameliorated the peasants’ plight ** h 
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“ «^-=±s. re jsjrsa s •sa' tsm 

On his treat that if tlie amendment was disallowed hie ^rfv i, * 

mimled Jlinffi/iere" carrying on' Statbu^nlt^eMusffs laVmgknd w“wxs 
unfair. Muslims always advocated mutual settlement. In December W30 a settle.w 
was practically reached, but a Sikh leader would not affix his simature n Ti 
fateful n, ; l-t for one seat. He (the Sikh leader) would not accept one rentoffered bv 
Z 5Sk the Depressed CIasses ’ ^ He ™ nted u a potmd of fiS fi-o^ 

umSmouST 1 AMulla Haroon Ja ff er supported the resolution which was carried 

Mr. tSirza Abdula Qadir Beg proposing the third resolution annealed to flip 
u : ;uc b propaganda as would sink down Pandit Malaviya’s and the 

. t “ii,,-*•>? sho ° l “B Sfc£s 

Atarnk Srf'ta S,lL“?.“ I,0 '° ei5 “ 1 ’ H " ***** Dail tehiJ 


Text of Resolutions 

The following resolutions were adopted :— 

i Conf 1 or0i y® is of opinion that the opinion that the Award falls short of 

legitimate demands of Indian Muslims but in view of tho fact that there is no bettor 
agieed scheme oefore tlie country the Muslim community is determined to accent and 

“ •"* ”“ d * W • «uw i» so other 

attiSe^aSSSifrf Protests against the unjust hostile and unreasonable 

« fA rtS™ «* erasparate the Muslims, SJfVSM SS 




r ) ^l 1 , 0 ^ 0n ^ ren J oe condemns in strongest terms the activities of the snonsors 

A anti - -v \% ai d movement a movement which is calculated to create bitterness 
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1 lie AIWodia Hiodm Mahasabhi 


Introduction 

I bo All-India Hindu Mahasabha held its sixth session at Cawnpore. 
the most vital issue was, of course, the so-called Communal Award, 
iioth the chairman of the Reception Committee and Rev. Ottama, who 
presided over the session, were very outspoken on the mischievous 
nature of the Award, the sinister motives which are generally believed 
to be behind this Machiavehan policy” (as the Times of India puts it), 

ftf ni fT.f3n D T e » d r 0 V n u ' Ut u d A a “ d P er ? i3tent effort being made by the whole 
l Hl " it t0 , Kf the Award buried, decently if possible. On page 
833, Wl11 be f ound the Resolution of the Mahasabha on the Communal 
Award. It condemns the Congress official attitude of neutrality 

is S^oWiLV*h?n.J £ “ D T ,d,g ? eds , ion on the Communal problem in India 

oflect.ro mamfe^ bv Pardit^M s° f ar \ r a F bitra ‘ ^' 7ard has been abutted in tho most 
oneai.o maoner dv raridit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir N N Sircar T)r R S 

ar. C. T. Cliintamani, Bhai Pararaanand and Sj Ramananda Chatteriee* bv 

8S=»^ 

T A’ °i ttle Parliament to frame a constitution for 

; . ’ v ? 8hould , llK ® t0 L dra Y attention to the speech of Mr. Viiaya- 
Z Jn Ch Whlle di9tni88in « (^ere being ‘no earthly chance”) 

; f ” i f d Constituent Assembly for evolving an agreed constitu¬ 
te.!:. for India as not being a practical proposition, would pin our 

faith down to the Queen s Proclamation—the Great Magna Charta of 

and *oc nfront olt 8talwa , rt £ loved to 8a y in season and out of season— 
jubilee f “ here ~ Ug So . vere l 'g n l with it on the occasion of the Silver 
J.ioibe. ihere was more in the heaven and earth of the Proclamation 
than many of us could dream of”. Sa id Mr. Achariar in effect He 

r 8 h^en Ue both n c Si| !: ' l8l H naal “l f Wh ° Wa ® f ? F thirty yPars iu India * tlia fc 

it u K r U d tT d military, cursed the proclamation and hated 
iirticlea*of St ca V uothi,J « ou Mr - Acbariar’a 

w“fj-r?** - 

an ns rum ,,.1 on the hues of the Constituent Assembly cannot be for! 

»r.d t lap ,‘■ ■ b T d " 

c 1B8Ue whatever be ti e tune required for it- 
On the programme of the Mahasabha, we have to make the 
observations as we made with reference to the Congress Its !r<? , 
uoc. constructive programme must take the first place iu its XlZr^ 
lions and 'laos. At present its contact with the vital ho*. . era “ 
l.mdu India is but slightly and weakly established. It is not inXvin^ 

ti Zi. mu230 “ dlio " > “ «t w5r*“£S£ 
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INTBODUCTION 

ur humble suggestions as to tho programme to bo followed with 
advantage are briefly these :— 


(1) The Mahasabha has rightly laid stress on the truth that the 
great Hindu Community can best earn the respect and consideration 
and justice which are its due only by developing and showing its in¬ 
nate strength But what are the real sources of its strength and how to 
utilise them to the best advantage ? It should, therefore, bestow its most 
earnest thought to what really constitutes its forte and what its foible — 
what really made Hindu civilisation the great and beneficent power that it 
was during thousands of years ; what makes it a power of wonderful 
vitality, resistance and adaptability still ; and what factors have contributed 
to the weakening of this power, especially iu the economic and political 
fields. Needless to say that this is not a mere academic enquiry which 
one may undertake after the day’s work has been done. No vital and 
lastingly fruitful work is possible without the knowledge of the back¬ 
ground of actual conditions as represented by our special history and 
the Genius of tho people working through it. The art of the Hindu 
Mahasablm will require its science. Otherwise the so-called art or 
practice will only confound. The leaders and workers should, accord¬ 
ingly, initiate themselves into the science and master it. They will 
have to be like the Rishis, Sages and Bratacharins of old. 

(2^ Leaving aside their “superiority complex”, they should try to 
establish a vital rapprochement, based on knowledge, understanding and 
sympathy, with the conservative and “Sanatanist” India— which is still, 
preponderating^, the Reality that India is. The “progressive” elements 
should eschew the job of trying to rouse and brace up the ‘'sleeping 
lion ’ by what we have elsewhere called nasal feeding. The delation 
should be one of mutual understanding and co-operation. Tho Mahasa¬ 
bha should not be, exclusively or preponderating^, au organisation of 
the progressive elements”. Its scope should be as wide and catholic as 
possible. Its creed should be broad and catholic like true Hinduism 
itself. 


(3) Which does not mean that it should pursue a “milk and water" 
or neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring” policy. Auy prr-ua- 
sion, within the fold, progressive or sanatanist, must be encouraged to 
show itself to its best advantage : 

The Mahasabha edifice should not be based on the ignoring or 
suppressing of some elements, but upon the strength and unhampered 
growth of all. * 

(4) Political obsession is the bane of modern movements. Practic¬ 
ally every move is so designed and managed as to suit political endB. 
INow, political ends may be good ; but it does not follow that they arc 
the only ends that are good or that they are tho best or supreme, 
-Ihev have their rightful place in a scheme of human ends or valuer 
PoJitics, apart from such broader values, may degenerate into special 
propaganda, exploitation, faction, cliquism and coercion. These have to 
pe guarded against. There is a lurking suspicion in the mind of tho 
Vast and apparently unorganised conservative sectious of the people 
that the xliudu Mahasabha, in some matters, may be speaking in the 

of j 6 'P e pp'e without earning the fullest right to speak on their 
Dehalf and as tneir accredited mouthpiece; that, iu some cases, it 


u\Nisrff^ 




THE ALL-INDIA HINDU MAHASHABEA 

. loitiDg the seeming silence or apparent stolidity -of the pe^ 
inhering their political, social or religious reform purposes. .This 
suspicion may be well-grounded or not. But the basis f 01 s .it, real or 
imagined, should be permitted to exist. The Hindu Mahasabht\ should, 
not only be, but actually persuade the great Hindu Community, conser?'' 
vative or liberal, that it is its true friend in need and deed. It should 
not seek to foist or impose its own views or programmes on the Hindu 
Community* A common, forceful programme should be permitted to 
be evolved out of mutual understanding, . sympathy, appreciation and 
trust. There is no short cut to Hindu solidarity arid Hindu revival. 

(5) The Mahasabha should evolve into being a truly national system' 
of mass education—on national lines and under national control. It 
should have its own organs and instruments of mass enlightenmeut and 
mass appreciation. 

(6) It should establish vital contact, through actual service, with the 
masses including the Ilarijans. The contact should be at every vital 
point. Which means that the Mahasabha must have its centres of work 
(mainly service) in every village. As regards untouchability, it should 
primarily try to establish heart-touch and soul-touch which is more 
than anything essential. The work Bhouid be less showy and more 
substantial. Cultural aud economic uplift of the Harijans is the thing. 
But remember that the Harijans have still a sound and noblo culture 
of their own fostered by generations of Nanak, Kavir, Tulsidas, Tuka- 
ram and Sri Chaitanya. This culture should be fostered by every 
means. Economic uplift, again, should mean a clean, decent and inde¬ 
pendent living and not an artiBcially inflated standard of living 
involving many, outlandish inutilities and futilities, as in the middle and 
upper classes. 

(7) With other communities its relation should be one of good-will 
based upon a feeling of its own strength and goodness. 

(S) Tts politics should not be of the week-kneed kind. It should 
be :jelf-roliant, though not discarding sincere outside help. 

(9) It should preserve and promote the best and most vital features 
und factors involved in the Hindu Type. 

CO) Generally, it should maintain its live wire connections with 
all the dynamism of tb« Indo-Aryan Being as Power; ( P* N. 
Mukhupadhya ). 






The All-India Hindu Mahasabha 


16th. Session—Cawnpore—20th. to 22nd. April 1935 


The Welcome Address 

The sixteenth annual session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha was held at 
Cawnporo on the 20th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Rev. Ottama Bhikku. 

Welcome song by women volunteers from Baroda in picturesque uniforms and the 
chanting of Buddhist prayers formed the preliminary ceremony. The presence of a 
fairly large number of Burmese and Japanese Monks/in yellow robes, added a distinct 
oriental touch to the meeting. 

About 5,000 delegates including Raja Narendranath, Dr. B. S. Moonje, Bhai Parama- 
itand. Messrs. C. Vijiaraghavachanar, Kamanand Chatterjee, Sanat Kumar Chaudhuri the 
Raja of Tinva, Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das and Mr. Radha Kumud Mukherjeo 
were present ou the dais. More than 5000 people attended the session as visitors. 

Mr. Birjendra Sicarup , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his address, strongly criticised the Government’s policy iu separating Burma from 
India and said that the two countries were bound by traditional ties, being inheritors 
of a cornmou religious culture. Grievous injury would, therefore, be indicted ou the 
people both of Burma and India when the scheme of operation was effected. 

Mr. Swarup next attacked the Communal Award and said that the Hindu opinion 
could never be reconciled to it, Tho negotiations that were being carried on between 
the President of the Congress and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had not vet borne fruit but if the 
negotiations were carried on in a bargaining spirit, he. for one, would nor support 
triera. The best solution of tho communal problem lav in the Hindus properly 
organising themselves and raising a united voice to protect their rights. That or- 'id- 
aation could only bo possible when Hindu society purged itself of inherent impurity 
by dealing equal justice to all castes. Their treatment of the Depressed classes was 
far from satisfactory and the consolidation of Hindu society was not possible so Ion • 
as Hindus did not revise their opinion about the rights of lower castes. 

Referring to tho vexed question of music before mosque, Mr. Swarup said that Hindus 
did not seek favoured treatment at the expense of other communities. They onlv 
wanted that the Government should hold the scales even and meet the situation with 
fairness and justice. It was often found that Muslims engaged in prayers in masques 
were not disturbed by any other kind of noise exoept by noise produced bv Hindu 
music. Authorities were always in fear of wounding the religious feolings of 'Muslims 
but they never cared about hurting Hindu sentiment in stopping music before mosques 
r.mboldened by the Government’s indulgence, Muslims had put forward a new demand 
that any person sitting or lying at a place close to the street through which a 
aloliurrum procession passed should stand up in respect Tnis was a perverse demand 
and earned with it its own condemnation. 

The speaker appealed to Hindus to remove the grievcnces of Jains in the nrdter 
at taking out processions. Hindus and Jains were members of the same community 
and they must be tolerant of each other’s religious susceptibilities. 

In conclusion, the speaker asked Hindus to sink their domestic differences and 
unify the divergent forces working in Hindu society, iu order to proto 
anil wiu, m collaboration with othor communities, freedom for Arvavartha 

Mr. Swarup then proposed Rev. Ottama to the chair. 


Presidential Address 

Rev. Ottama took the chair and dc-iivered his presidential address In thn 
his speech he said 


coarse of 


The Hindu Mahasabha owed its origin to the far-seeing statesmanship and construe 
.| l nS« ge « U ' S °u H mt Sf)l1 of Mother India, 1 mean Swami Srndhanand, and 

dnnng the short period of its existence it has done a lot in the way of safecuni'diin.' 
of v Ti «** retatd ‘ n « «*« forces of disintegration * 

H * t10 Vlta,s the Hindu community. Yet we have noticed with disma • a 
Mowmg tendency on the part of some .of our political leaders to assume a superior 
pose and try to discredit this great institution beforo the iwrld. Persist, at I ai turnin'- 
Lino been made directly an<| indirectly, of late, to brand* the Hindu Mahasabha as a 
42 1 
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vhw/ sectarian institution pursuing communal programme to the detriment of 
National movement. I am not one of those who think that this attempt on 
their part to appropriate all the credit for broad-minded liberalism in politics to them¬ 
selves is either justified or becoming. I do not see how to be vigilant about the 
kgitimave interests of the great Hindu community which is threatened with disruption 
owing to the operation of various disintegrating factors from within and without, is to 
hinder the national movement in India. The aims and objects of the Hindu Mahasabha 
have been announced and reiterated on many occasions by so many, responsible Hindu 
leaders that I do think it necessary to re-state them, although it is not unoften that 
v..' find persons, who should have "known better, betraving ignorance about them and 
indulging in cheap sneers at this great institution. I will content myself by saying 
only t his that the Hindu Mahasabha has never been actuated by any desire to encroach 
on "the rights and privileges of other sister communities. Its sole concern has been 
t<i safeguard the legitimate interests of the members of the Hindu community and 
prevent tlie. e being adversely affected in any way. Friends, if the instinct of self- 
preservation is regarded as perfectly legitimate" in the case of even the meanest crea¬ 
ture on Gods’ earth, I do not understand why it should be denied .only to the Hindu 
community. 

The Mischievous Award 

Tiiis f l ings us to the colossal hoax, perpetrated on Hindu India by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald through what is miscalled the u Communal-. Award." Mr. MacDonald ha» 
during his chequered .career been responsible for raauy acts of heresy and betrayal. 
Ho has not hesitated to let down his life-long colleague/of the British Labour Party 
in t.ho up-building of which ho himself had contributed not a little and to go back on 
the fundamental principles and programmes which he had himself championed most 
vigorously for nearly 50 years, just for the sake of keeping himself in the lime-light 
of international politics although it had to bo on the sufference of his erstwhile poli¬ 
tical opponents. I was therefore not in the least shocked like many of our distin¬ 
guished countrymen that Mr. MacDonald should have first manoeuvred most of the 
British Indian delegates attending the Second Round Table Conference into reposing 
implicit faith in his $ense of justice and fMr-play' and then giving something which 
is manifestly unfair and inequitable and which no person with a reputation to lose 
i with the duty of impartiality resting heavily on his shoulders .should have made 
i eif responsible for. As for the question that has arisen in connection with Mr, 


hi m s 


Mu. Don aid’s communal decision, namely, 


1 her it is in the native oi 

going into detailed dis- 


award, T do not think it necessary to takfl 

missions. The contention that Mr. MacDonald’s decision on the Communal problem in 
India is sacrosanct being m the nature of an arbitral Award has been rebutted in the 
jive manner by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir N. N. Sircar, Dr. B* S. 
Moonje. Mr. C. Y. Cbintamani, Bliai Par 1 and Sj. Kamananda Chatter]00 by 

reference to relevant proceedings of the Pound Table Conference in London and the 
Coiisulatalive Committee of the Round Table Conference at New Delhi. 

As for the mischievous implications of the so-called Award in arresting (lie 
growth of nationalism in India, again. I do not propose to dwell at length because 
they have already been exposed threadbare and if is permissible to hope that there 
is none Among the Hindus at leant who is going to shed a tear to-day if the so-u&UoU, 
Award ib given a decent, burial. 1 will only content mvself with quoting a passage 

5 Which i in the “Times of India’ immediately after 

i of the Communal Award. It run as follows tt Tho 

preducod by Gu) ‘Award has been very unhealthy ft lias deopenod distrust 

a11, afforded an opportunity to Nationalists in Lidia to impugn 
t.h«‘ c <ud c.uth of -ho British Government which is being charged with following a 
Machiavellian policy of sowing seeds of di.-ioordjimong the di!f -ut sections of people. 
The Aw aid ’ cieo Again shows ho\v milch out of touch the British Government aro 
with ’he rer.uti, . of id*. Indian situation. n 

Hindu fndia has condemned the?* “Award” with one Voice and 

its nv»di!y ' in n in accordance with hroad principles of democracy and nttiona- 
i»ut the r t.sh Govtirnraeut have persisted m ignoring the realities and nocord- 
hen further and further away from a correct solution of tho Indian problem in 
commotion, we cannot but tak6 notice of Hie attitude token up liv Hi Indian N ifi .nal 
in regard to tho Award. 1 kunv they have c.oadi imc d (he principle underlvinr 
D.e ( om nn, mil A wart u, strongly . " p-.Gi.h but the L- ,i at tl. v did"'not 

and . nond.tionul iejection which dumld lave boon tho only 
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T^gt^al conclusion of their condemnation, lias given rise to a lot of misinterpretation 
itrmtorested quarters. Who can say that this" non-committal attitude on the part of 
the Congress has not emboldened tho Joint Parliamentary Committee to incorporate 
the provisions of tho so-called Communal Award lock, stock and barrel into the 
scheme of constitutional reforms propounded by them, in tho teeth of universal popular 
opposition here in India. Friends, tlio Hindu Mahasabha, if it is to be true to the 
aims and objects for the furtherance of which it had been started, cannot sit with 
folded hands trusting to the power of prayers to work miracles in regard to this 
grave menace to the growth of healthy nationalism in India. Its clear duty will bo 
to continue to carry on a raging and tearing campaign throughout the country in such 
as to convince our Muslim brethren how the provisions of tho Communal Award 
are likely to prove detrimental to their best interests in the long run and how it 
would lead to increased inter-communal tension outside and inside the legislatures so 
that real power may continue to be in the hands, as Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni so nicely 
put, of our inescapable trustoos of tho 1. C. S. beaded bv a Governor-General and 
Governors with many and important powers centred -in them as authorities external 
and superior to the Governments responsible to their respective legislatures. 

Deputation to England 


I understand there is a talk in some quartors of sonding a strong deputation on 
[in la Mahasabha to mobilise publi a in England against the 

reform proposals envisaged in the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report, c 
against the Premier's Communal Award, through the British Press and platform and 
also through pourparlers with the leaders of various parties there with a view to 
secure its modification or rejection. 

Frankly speaking, I am not optimistic about the result of any such move. Wa 
have already seen what precious little has b n achieved by our friends Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and others of their way of 
tried all of those ex to arouse public opinion in Eng 

about a much broador issue than the Communal Award, 1 mot main constitu- 

ionul question. These distinguished countrymen of ours were treated as tho “pet 
boys” of Sir Samuel Jloare only so long as they did not try to disturb ilio funda¬ 
mentals of the scheme drawn up by the British experts. But when these same and 
sober persons took the unusal stop of drafting a joint memorandum suggesting modi- 
tiona of the White Paper proposals, the Joint P&i try Committee Iqst no 

time lg them r ir propor limitations. I do not think the Britibh 

Press and the British public w >uld be more hospitable to our agitation at this stage 
over the Commun il Award or the Joint Parliamentary Committee s proposals than 
they have been before. To speak the truth, the generality of the British public have 
neither the time nor the inclination to. attend to what is going on about the 
affairs of 352 millions of their fellow subjects out here in India. Thuv will remain 
content as ever before with the spoon-feeding in tho matter of Indian affairs to 
which they are treated by Sir Samuel Iloare and tneir “men on the spot’* bv whom 
they have always set much store. 

J. P. C. Report 

The long-looked-for report of the Joint Parliamentary Qommittee has at last seen 
the light of the do to express some opinion on it. I am 

in the happy posit ion of being able to extend a hearty welcome to this report because 
it reveals, as through a mirror, the real mind of the British Imperialists. 
In view of the fact that tho report has throughout scrupulously omitted 
any reference even to “Domin' m status'’ for India, not to speak of “Purua Swaraj," 
l consider .it a sheer waste of time to discuss the implications of the numerous safe¬ 
guards which the members of tho Joint Parliamentary Committee have thought fh to 
tack on to every important proposal having tho semblance of making the slightest 
m to tho Indians. That one omission is more oloquont in showing where 
Indians, stand really in our agitation for further constitutional reforms than all the 
special pleadings that the apologists of tho “Great Mogul" at Whitehall rnav have been 
tutu rod to put forward. Indians naked for a D..vhiratiou of Rights uudor tho cousti- 
tstulion for the children of the soil. The\ have got instead a Declaration ol safe¬ 
guards for the stranger on tho soil. It is all very well to talk of safeguard*; her ' are 
wo going to safeguard the safegurds ?—How are we going to ensure (hallthe safeguards 
v. i 1 guard safely ; —will bo servants of the people and not UninlsV Ti n Report has 
plowed beyond doubt as, I am sure, even the most sober-minded moderate among st us \\ ill 
uovf u.imit that the Indian jNptional Congress has been right in its cry Giat iraj 
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^Jo* attained as a gift from Britain,—it lias got to be earned by the sheer force ui 
^- ^lonal Tapasya ' If the present report serves to dispel the illusion about British 
j^ncrosity tnat had so long obsessed a large number of our countrvmen,—I for one 
would not regard the time, money and energy spent during the last few years over its 
production as having been wasted. J 


Need or Deforms 

r^ e w en livi ;^ in an a; '' v '»••: the < oznpotitlon in tho 

V 4 i • Jr° b '-' veon different sections of people in different spheres of their activities, 
la this fierce struggle for existence, the Hindus if they arc not sufficiently organised 
011 a basis and folly equipped to stand the stress and strain that ‘is inevitable 
under the circumstance they will bo elbowed out of the vantage ground and find 
themselves relegated into tho background. I would urge tho Hindu Maliasabha to 
a -j-oinprehensivo programme which would encourage all the competent elements 
oi t.ic great Hindu Community to join hands together for strengthening its position 
4 ‘ J iDllU'-iice^ throughout the world. Those who have so long suffered any injustice 
unu disabilities under the prevailing rules and customs of the Hindu Society and 
nurse a feeling of griovanoe on that account should be given a message of hope, In 
ouection T would like, first of all,'’ to plead for a change in tlio outlook of tho 
nun ! > ) jiety towards the rights and status of its woman-folk. Let the irrational 
rules and customs which might have answered the requirements of the society in the 
i emote l ,ast P 11 * which have tended to make our women-folk a dead weight on the 
society thereby retarding its progress in every direction, bo remodelled in the light of 
'* ie J , v nurements of tho modern times. 

J.hen there are our brethren of tho so-called Depressed classes our conception in 
whom has got to bo placed on a more rational and humane basis. Tho 
uocioiy has also got to bo purged of the numerous social usages and customs which 
j ia y.° s< j\ lon * tended to cramp the personality of its individual members directly and 
nuirectjy so that the Hindu Community may be rejuvenated and restored to its 
pristme glory and powers. 


Resolutions—Second Day—Cawnpore—20th. April 1935 


The proceedings of the Maliasabha commenced to-day straightaway, after the usual 
aory m a ceremonial way of tho president, the Rov.-Ottama, followed by the Burmese, 
.Japanese and Singable delegates, with tho consideration of tho resolutions. 

-i< ^ of tho resolutions considered to-day related -.to occurrences in India, which 
were the outcome of communal controversies. The unusually largo gathering and tho 
coiv.ujuout lack of complete silence in tho pandal and the lack of practico on the 
pan oi the speakers to stick to the loud speaker microphone made it difficult for tho 
speakers to be heard distinctly. So far as the speakers wero concerned, they mado 
dies as they could in giving support to the resolutions, irrespective 
' th< ‘on m! i'ition whether tliey wero being heard or not on account of noise. All 
rho resolutions considered to-day were recorded unanimously and without anv ameud- 
iu nt>, they having been considered threadbard at the subjects committee meeting. 

Karachi Firing 


tJio first resolution related to tho Karachi firing and it furnished a dear contrast 
v e resolution- that wero being moved and lutd been moved on the subject at 
Murdim as^mblms. The All-fndia Hindu Mahasabha recorded a resolution on the • 
mnij. :i of Mr. Biianti Narain. which was supported by M- m s Amind Mohan Dham 
n.ul L., itiiic.-ji appreciating the prompt action of tho authorities which prevented a 
cui'U; cuii rnjnal not in Karachi, tho Mahasabha being satisfied that the Government 
led no alternative other thaa to adopt the measures which it did in arresting its 
1 1 '' i yn< < > • m Tho same resolution also recorded the view that such dangerous 
demonstrations ;m jl activities of tho Muslims wero ultimately due to the ‘condemnable’ 
mcutality of tho Mudira loaders in treating tho fanatical murderers n: reliinouH 
marfand g cl. money for IJ.cuf. Tho resolution added that the Mahasabha 

was deeply moi> lied at tho attitude i.Vwi by tho Congi. -s party in tlio recent debat-' 
ic the Assembly on the Karachi incident, specially the association of the leader of tho 
pm tv with prayer for clemency. 

d'lmiv. a;> : a strong feeding’ in re* rd to tlio Karachi incident, and it is reported 
tihv a her: at c subjects oomnutt * some delegates sought to make the language of 
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03-dirigmal draft stronger, Raja Narendra Nath had to appeal to the delegates not to 
import into discussions language which displayed a mob mentality while the Maha- 
saoha was a very dignified body. 


Firozabad Occurrence 

The second resolution expressed the feeling of horror over the Firozabad occurrence 
and was moved by Mr. Dhramvir Vidyalankar and supported by Messrs. Ram 
Bharose Lai, Brahma Sarup and Sarda Prasad. It was passed, all standing. 

Music Beforb Mosques 


On tho motion of Raja Narendra Nath, supported by Messrs. Chand Karan Sharda, 
Jagat Narain Lai, Dov Brat, Raj Nath Kuuzru, Rahas Biliari Tew&ri and Shrimati 
hteem Lata, tho Mahasabha recorded tho following resolution-: 

u This session of the Hindu Mahasabha strongly protests against the unreasonable 
demand which has been made by Muslims within tho last few years for stopping 
music beforo mosques oven on publio roads and Kings’ highways in utter disregard of 
the legal rights of the Hindus.” 

The next resolution, moved by Mr. Ghisu Lai and supported by Mr. Narendra 
Nath Rai, Swami Lai Nath, Chaudhri Krishna Gopal and Srimati Subliadra Kumari, 
recorded the view that communal troubles and riots were really due to the favoured 
treatment received by Muslims from the Government. 

Jain Processions 


The following resolution was considered and passed on the motion of Dr. Moonje 
and the support of Air. C. Vijiaraghavachariar and Balm Ajit Prasad Jain. 

u This Mahasabha expresses its strong disapproval of the objections raised to and 
obstructions placed in the carrying of Jain images in public processions in some places 
and hopes that in future all Hindus will support and cooperate in such processions and 
religious functions and thereby strengthen tlio bond of amity between different religions 
comprising the Hindu community. 

Resolved unanimously that a committee, consisting of the following members with 
powor to coopt bo formed for tho purposes of giving effect to the above declaration 
and persuade tho objectors to cooperate : Dr. B. S. Moonje, Babu Padam Raj Jain, 
Raja Durga Narain Singh of Tirwa and Rai Sahib Rup Chand Jain. 

Communal ‘Award’ 


The most important resolution of tho day was on the communal “award”. It was 
as follows :— 


“That tho Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its complete condemnation of the communal 
“award” decision of his Majesty's Government, as it is anti-national and glaringly 
unjust^ particularly to Hindus and Sikhs, and declares its determination to carry on a 
campaign against tne said communal decision until it is replaced by more equitable) solution. 

, “That this session of the Mahasabha deplores the action of the Congress party in 
the Legislative Assembly in not voting against the resolution in the Assembly accep¬ 
ting the so-called communal “award” and thus failing not only to reflect the true 
Hindu opinion on the subject but even to carry not tneir o*wn election pledges with 
regard to it,” 

Tho resolution was moved by Pandit Radha Kant Malayiya x who in tho course 
of a forceful spe h ^tory of the oiroumstanoes whioh led to tho com¬ 

munal decision and criticized it veben . 1 Tho motion was passed unanimously and 
with applause after it was supported by Dr. Radhakumud Milkerji, Mr. Nannk Chand of 
ir Ram SaranDas and Miss Yashoda Kumari, a young 
Tt is reported that, in the subjects 1 >1 imittee m Mr. Vijiaraghava chnriar 

doubted tho propriety of passing a separate resolution on the communal “award 11 tan d 
that; he wanted to include it in his resolution on the constitution, 
however, prevailed that, the communal “award” would stand whotlu r tin: proposal 
lieiorui bill came into force or not 


Thanks to Japanese People 

The last resolution passed to-day was the following moved Horn tho chair :~ 
f ik 1 . s,!ss . Hindu Mahasabha records its cordial thanks to tho organization 

01 the Buddhist conference and tho Japanese people in general for tho geuvi\>us 
reception accorded by thorn to the delegates sent by the Hindu Mahasabha to tbrst 
couterenev: which met last year in Tokio.” 
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THE ALL INDIA HINDU MAHASABHA 

Third Day—Cawnpore—22nd. April 193 S 

^Parliament's Rioni to Frame Constitution 
At the resinned meeting of the Hindu Mah&finhhA 
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^portion in t-lio All-India Services of the Government as it was not Only detrimen¬ 
tal to tho establishment of efficient administration, but is also anti-national and is 
sure to perpetuate communal friction.” The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The next resolution pleadod for making Hindi tho lingua franca of India. It said 
that in tho Postal Department in many provinces, notably in the Punjab, Hindi was 
not reeognisod. Such non-recognition caused serious * inconvenience to the people. 
The resolution further pleaded that Hindi should be recognised as a court language in 
the Punjab and in all other provinces, where it was not so recognised. 


Separation of Burma 

The resolution on the separation of Burma, which was moved from the Chair, 
protested against Parliament’s decision and said that it would have the effect of 
breaking the political unity of Burma and India and disintegrate tho cultural fellow¬ 
ship of tho people. 

Another resolution passsd by the Mahasabha related to the question of preparing a 
suitable design for a Hindu flag and appointed a Committee of seven persons with 
Mr. Padamraj Jain as Chairman. 


Bodh-Gata Temple Bill 

At this stage a resolution on the question of possession of Bodh-Gaya temple was 
moved. This gave offence to Sanatan Hindus who made angry demonstrations and 
rushed to the dais in order to prevent the passage of the resolution. Great confusion 
reigned for of an hour. The president then left the meeting but 

was brought back in order to adjourn the session. The sossion was adjourned till 
afternoon. 

The Bodh-Gaya temple question which caused so much confusion in the morning 
session was settled at last and the following resolution agreed by tho Subjects 
Committee and the opposition was put from the chair in evening session and passed. 

“Tho Hindu Mahasabha is of opinion that efforts should be made to arrive at an 
amicable settlement of the question which was arisen about the management of tho 
Bodh-Gaya temple between Sanatanists and Buddhist Hindus and is therefore of 
opinion that the proposed bill for the management of tho above temple bo not pro¬ 
ceeded with by its authors in the Assembly, This session therefore appoints a com¬ 
mittee consisting of Bhai Permanand as chairman, Balm Jagatnarain Lai, Swami 
Dayanand, Pandit Dwarka Prasad Ohaturvedi, Mr. Anandpriya Kanshlvau and Mr. 
Devapriya Balisiogh subject to the condition that the authors of tho bill agree not to 
proceed with the same pending efforts for arriving at au amicable settlement tin the 
cud of this year and that the committee shall not commence work until this condition 
has been fulfilled and subjoot further to the condition that any settlement which 
might be arrived at by the committee appointed by His Holiueos Jagatguru Shaokara- 
e!larva will bo acceptable to the Sanatanists”. 

The Mahasabha also passed in the evening a resolution laying down its programme 
of work during the current year. Tho session terminated after short, i echos b\ 
some Japanese an l Singhalese delegates, thanksgiving speeches by Bain l.hijon lia 
Bwavup and Bhai Permaoand and concluding remarks by the president. 


The All-Bengal Hindu Conference 

Th« Welcome Address 

The All Bengal Hindu Conference met at the Indian Assc- iation Hall, Calcutta, on 
<ho 2nd. February 1935 under tho presidency of Sj Narendra Kumar Bum. 

Air. Tushar Kanti Gho&h, Chairman of the Reception Committee, began by aooonL 
oj;^a hearty welcome to the delegates, ladies and gentlemen. 

Thy- speaker i of erred to the India Bill published ihm morning wliirh : bowed b.»w 
sluhluly tho Government treated public opinion in India. Ho would ivrpiest the 
• resident who was more uoknpetmn than him to deal with it ml in explain iff* 
implications of tho Bill to them 





THE ALL-BENGAL HINDU CONFERENCE 
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ut an even greater danger was staring them in the face and that is the danger of 
the already much condemned Communal Award of the Prime Minister, which was 
made the foundation of the proposed constitution. To them, however, it was not a 
solid foundation, but a quick-stand of their fall. Ifj in fear and delusion they placed 
their feet in this snare and once took their stand in that quick-stand then all their 
big hopes of. national unity and all their political aspirations would crash under it 
like a house of cards. All their dream of inter-communal and llindu-Moslem Unity 


would break once for all. , ^ , , , 

Referring to the attitude of the Congress towards Bengal, the speaker said bo would 
now utter a few words of sorrow and pain. The educated Hindus of Bengal had 
built the Indian National Congress, they had always obeyed its mandate. The present 
position of the Congress was due in no small measure to the genius and the spirit of 
sacrifice of the Bengalees, who have suffered for its cause and have all along joined 
tli'Ir voice with all India in the Tongress agitation for the establishment of Puma 
Swaraj on a democratic basis. What a pity, that the very Congress failed to do 
anything for Bengal at this time of crisis, which could inspire any hope in them and 
help them out of this crisis. On the other hand, the Congress it was strange had 
asked them to keep silent over the Communal Award ! Needless to say Bengal could 
not swallow this without demur. 

Incidentally, the speaker referred to the Poona Pact and said that: although the 
principle of Separate Electorate has been done away with, the distribution of seats 
according to the Pact had created a now problem in Bengal. 

“Let, therefore, this Hindu Conference send forth this message of Indian unity. 
Let Kich one of them carry this message from town to town, village to village, district 
to district and from province to province, and let the Hindu Bongal be saturated with 
hope and faith. Let them also give the lead to the people of Bee ution 

of vital problems affecting their politi 1 and ec< life. Let tlieir combined 

effort be directed towards the common good of the Bengalees and help them realise their 
desired objects. 


Presidential Address 


The utter hollowness, and iniquity of tho repprt of the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee and the Communal Award was laid bare by Sj. Narendra Kumar Basil presiding 
over the Conference. 

Ever since the report had seen tho light of tho day, observed Mr. Basu, it had been 
s ibjected to merciless and well-deserved castigation at the hands of tho Nationalist 
Indians. Confining his attention to only a few features of the report, Sj. Basu said that 
ho far as the report was codcemed tho word ‘dominion status* bad been a taboo. The 
declaration of 1917 which promised responsible self-Goveriimeut and which was inter¬ 
preted by persons like the present English Premier and ex-Viceroy Lord Irwin as 
premising dominion status had been given a go-bye. That had surely been deliberately 
him 1 i from the preamble of the bill. 

Dw< long on tho relation between the Governor and tho Ministers, Sj. B;isu stated 
that responsible Government indicated that the executive ought to bo responsible to the 
legislature and tho legislature should have the right to dismiss the Ministers or refuse 
to vote for supplies when*ocoasion would arise. But in tho present case the Govern¬ 
ment was to select the ministers and dismiss them at pleasure. Once the question 
of salary was voted upon, the Minister * would be able to snap his fingers at the 
legislature. 

Bo far as Bengal was concerned, proceeded the speaker, the charge of law and 
or i» r would not be in the hands of tho Minister although he happened to bo a nominee 
of tl ie Governor. “There is* much provincialism in the Report but very little of 
autonomy.” 

Giving a brief history of the Communal Award. Sj. Basu said that it was 
neither an award nor a decision but an ordinance issued by the British Prime Minister. 
There might be some justification in-.reserving certain seats for the Mahomedans but 
there was no sense in reservation for the majority in the legislative council. And no 
Muhomedan gentleman has sai«i up till now that there has been n*» injustice done to 
the Bengali 11 Indus. The Communal Award was* unalterable unless there was consensus 
of opinion among the members of tho Central Legislature which was not at. all 
possible. 

Poona Pact, the President wont on, was meant to be a further wc 
between the Hindus of Bengal. From tho case of the present relation between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans the speaker hoped that the so-called, schcdul 1 mates 
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take lieed. Twenty years ago who could have foreseen the present dissension 
vveen the two sister communities ? ITe sounded a note of warning to the members 
of the scheduled castes that the wedge was to be -between the 77 scheduled pastes 
themselves. By neither accepting nor 1 rejecting the Communal Award the Congress had 
taken a curious attitude. It was however refreshing to see that the President of the 
Congress in his letter to tho “Manchester Guardian” had admitted at the fifty-ninth hour 
that the Communal Award was condemned universally bv all Hindus and even by some 
Mahomedans. The President put forward three alternatives to substitute the Communal 
Award. He had no objection to the 119 scats being allotted to the Mahomedans provide ! 
they were returned on the basis of the joint electorate. Secondly all the Communities, 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Anglo-Indians, all should trv in unison to reduce the num¬ 
ber of ten seats reserved for the Europeans. The seats should be distributed according 
to the population of each community. Thirdly the question might be settled in accord¬ 
ance with the di l by the nine members of the Joint Parlia¬ 

mentary Committee headed by Marquess of Zetland which provided 

u To give to Muslims or to Hindus whichever is the minority community the right 
to decide whether election in the case of general territorial constituency shall he 'hr 
separate or joint electorates. 

' *In the case of Bengal to allot the general territorial scat between Moslems and 
Hindus on population basis, and to give depressed classes in all provinces the re¬ 
presentation givon to them by tho Government under tho original award before it wa» 
modified hy the Poona Pact. 

RESOLUTIONS—2nd. Day—3rd. Fsbrunry 1935 

The Conference concluded its deliberations on the next day in the evenin ' end 
unanimou pinion that do insist upon legislation on the basis of the 

Communal Decision will seriously impede tho growth of goodwill between Britain 
and India”. 


Following resolutions wero adopted by the Conference 

^That the President bo authorised to send the following cable to Parliament 

(1) “That this Conference of all sections of tho Hindus of Bengal draws attention of 

Parliament to the fact that they have never acquiesced in any manner in the 

Communal Docision and the electorate in Bengal have emphatically rejected r 
Decision in the recent elections to the Legislative Assembly which were fought on 
that issue alone. This meeting further informs Parliament that Bengal Hindus will 
never accept the said Decision and that to insist upon legislation on that ha si; woul 1 
create a situation of .unusual difficulty and danger and will seriously impede tb > growth 
of goodwill between Britain and India.” * \ b 

(2) “That thi d all this Hindus of Bengal records its 

deliberate opinion that apart from tho retrograde character and the defective provisions 
of the India Bill now before Parliament based on the joint Parliamentary Committees 
Report (which defects have been exhaustively pointed out by nationalist Indians 

throughout India and do not require recapitulation) the . Communal D ci Jon and tho 
Poona Pact as embodied in the Scheme of the Bill are wholly unacceptable to tint 
Bengal Hindus as being anti-national and subversive of all principles of all democratic 
Coverument. Tho Bengal Hindus though a minority community do not want un\ 

reservation of seats but are willing that members of the Legislature bo elected on tho 

basis of joint electorates without reservation. If, however, the majority eommuniK in 
Bengal should be unprepared to accept, such a scheme, the Bengal Hindus would then 
claim weightage, as the most important community in Bengal having •cgird to rlmiv 
advance in education, culture, wealth, public service, commercial interest and conti ibu- 

pubhe exchequer and that in no case should the number of seals to b* 
allotted to them fall short of those allotted to the Muhammadan community in Bon al 
Lastly, should the equitable arrangement above suggested fail to find ae«vptance! then 
the minimum that the Bengal Hindu* would be prepared to accept and work with is 
fhe scheme formulated bj Lord Zetland which was placed before the Joint Pnvlimnon- 
t:uy Committee with the influential support of Lord Salisburv, Loid 1 - ■ in 
and others." 

(3) “That this meeting calls upon the country to observe the 10th Februai v next 
as tae Anti -Award Day ana to carry on an intensive campaign a iin f the Communal 
Decision by all legitimate means.” 


id 
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Opening Day— Rajahmundry — 15th, June, 1935 

The eighth session of the Andhra Provincial Depressed Classes Conference was 

i,V, at ?i n t . ho 15tb * June ? 1935 under tlie Residency of Rao Bahadur 
M C. Rajah . The following is the full text of presidential Address : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Allow me to express my grateful thanks to all of you for the honour you have 
doae “V? Stop..™ *<! come over here, to this historic city of Hajahmundry, to 
lake part in the deliberations ot the Provincial Adi Andhra Conference. Raiamundry is 
not only a city of historic importance but is also of great importance to the Hindus 
uo:n a religious point of view. The sanctifying effect of a bath in the sacred river of 
•cuavan at this place is considered so great that people come all the wav from the 
city of Madras for this purpose. But to-day I have come for a different purpose. I 
appreciate Ins honour most keenly the hononr of being called on to come in direct 
De a ' Vlt 1 *° maD " T * eac * in £ m e*nbers of our community from all parts of Andhra 

Having come to this place, I cannot forget to mention to vou the signal services 
rendered to our community bv the great and good hearted Maharaja of Pithapuram 
, 10 . r* ls subjects alike and very naturally bestows special consideration on 

!. P° or '- r of , h ‘s children. I ;un full of admiration and gratitude for the Maharaia for 
‘‘Sy a SP a ? favours. -In this work of special justice he is ably supported by that 
whii'.-rohed saint, that illustrious son of Andra Desa, Dr. Sir JR. Venkatarathnam 
mdj i, whose name has become a household word for courage and humanity 1 fe.d 
deeply grateful to him as well. J 

if His ,ExcoUency Lord Williugdon the Viceroy and Governor General 

, : ', ' 1 takes such genuine interest in the prosperity and progress of our people 

mnt M ho knows by the power of sympathy where exactly the shoe pinches the wearers 
theico for haying re-nominated me for the third time to the Indian Legislative 
s H! te °/’ J ' ' talks in social Clubs in Madras wfich are 

h, 1 'C ? rn,nS i>:mh ' for Political gossips, the recommendation of the Government of 
n u U 'i JJ oramo !- a . non-depressed class member to the only seat set apart for the 
Depressed Classes in the Legislative Assembly. I value the privilege, for the opportu¬ 
nity .t gives me of taking, part in what I may call, shaping tlfe course o?public 

dl-hdon* thJ’tWr ,U t Assemb y, which m n 0 Mualll luea- 
ssions of v'o Government of India in all important, and vita! issues 

,, J.P,Particularly grateful for the continuity which this opportunity gives to inr 
imible Inborn's m this connection >m behalf of both my people and the , ountn a 1 

i. uce. I iv on behalf of both my people and the country at large' advisedly because [ 
wish to.hsabusethennnds „f some people of the idea* that we representath-es o 

">V'i'ii"'ic 

' H 'In ' other -ommuuiti*, or of the oountn at 

•«V , , , , , ' ' 1 v/ouf(l lie comparatively tasy. tt is beoouso some of 

, onreimTi vn,. -in «°i '-W'? •*“ tlifficuU and so delicate. Bo far as I am 

u ;\ ( , ; i. • • a ' m 't t| i' lt i was this spirit which prompted me to co-operate with 

Mahatma Gandhi m arriving at the Poona Pact. 1 

1 feel that we have . rrived at a htngo in wl.i-U we should brush aside all vnsi- 
doiatiun* of ptjr.suual consistency with our attitude in the past and ron-nitrata mir 
1 Political agnation is only a means to an end a r*u end 

-.dieri U^ m,' 7,1 h r ,t nn l' ! " T ,u ' tof 0l "' «W» 

g n u l’ , " e ifi’UlG sottl.. down to the work of reconstruction in It 

I rejoice along with the Government in the incoming 
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administration of the country that co-operation and unity among th« people 
themselves can be achieved. We cannot practise non-co-operation in a particular 
direction without exp citing non-co-operation being practised against us from another 
quarter. Recent experience . Has shown that those who preach or practice non-co- 
operation towards one party are paid in .their own coin by those whose support they 
. need. I say this not in any faulf-finding spirit but as a warning for the future and as 
an earnest plea for a co-operative and constructive spirit being brought to bear upon 
v the consideration of the proposals embodied in the futnre Government of Indbi Act. 

Viewing the Government of India Bill, that is before the Parliament, so far at 
least as our community is concerned, I am glad to observe that the interests of our 
community are advanced without conflict witli the intersts, of other communities and 
indeed as part of the general advancement. For instance the enlargement of the 
Electorate from 3 per cent, of the population to 14 per cent, gives the franchise 
to. a ‘Very large number of our people. And as a special protection, the fran¬ 
chise is so broadened as to give the vote to 10 per cent, out of 60 millions of our 
people. Surah jdjmave in the direction of Democratic Government or 

•jn. other words of Swaraj. In this respect this special protection is shared by our com¬ 
munity along with women and that the. elevation and enfranchisement of womeu aud 
of the Depressed Classes are two essential lactors of social aud political progros . I 
am sure that no body iu'India, however conservative and orthodox he mav be, will 
grudge us this special attention 

I glad also that the Poona Pact in which Hindu leaders like Madan Mohan 
Malaviva co-operated with Mahatma Gandiii has now become a part of tho Government 
of India Act. Is this not a foot over which all Masses should rejoice V The Poona 
Pact is the Magna Charta of our community. It is a well TTOrtght out arrangemont. 

Tt is of no use to ignore or minimise the importance of Autonomy being introduced 
• s in Provincial Governments immediately. The whole administrative machinery including 
Law and Order will be placed in the hands t>f Ministers responsible to the Legislative 
Councils and subject to popular control * and these Provincial Governments will 
bccomo direct representatives of the Grown and empowered to tyeal directly with the 
Secretary of State. Ft is true that more power is vested, in the Governor ; but more, 
power means more responsibility in using that power. Au'd’it is only in cases in which 
there is distinct need that the power is intended to be used and will,'- I am confident, 
'>c used. It is latent [lower rather than power in action. Normally the Governor 
should have very little to do aud he becomes an active’ force duty when the situation 
demands it. 1 • , 

' . Dp short, safeguards provided in the Report could all be made superfluous and inopera¬ 
tive if wc bring a constructive co-operative spirit for working the. Reforms. If there 
is lack of co-operation among the people and lack of co-operation in v ^kiug the machi¬ 
nery sot up, then and only then will the safeguards become operative. It lies with 
tho elected representatives of the people to make the safeguards unnecessary. If 
obstruction throws tho administrative machinery out of gear, the engineer from outside 
will have to intervene to set it right and to keep it going. 

In considering this subject of safeguards, it will not do <o be cmimenini \ little 
noli-examination, both personal and co-operative self-examination, will do . u> good. 
s Arc wo all that we might be in the matter of mutual confidence, mutual respect and 
mutual co-operation V As a member of the Depressed Clas .es and as a Hindu, 1 think 
1. have the right to ask this question. If we possessed all the moral and social q lalitios 
necessary for full Self-Government* what would be the necessity for Gaiulhiji turning 
aside from his political activities and diverting his energies to tho cause of tho 
Iiaiijans? And is not the feeling of Uptouchability with its implications ct Jistrusi, 
outompt and boycott which is shown so flagrantly towards the Dopresseu Classes, 
onarabwrifitio, in smaller measure no doubt ana in subtler form, of tho mutual relation 
' of the thousaud communities which inhabit this land? 

It ib no good asking ; do uot such things exist in other countries, and <io the people 
there uot govern themselves’ ? Tho fact that they govern themselves si ows that thore 
' r u .* 1 ^ possible. 



the Depicted 


Classes or towards one another; all honour to those who load tho van in 
Gie campaign against that anti-national institution Caste, but 1 do say that tho country 
as a whole and tho Hindus as a whole are still unconverted socially" though they have 
voted politically for the Congress in the recent elections. Tho forces of tho social 
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r . a l. u s 1 • st f' on S 111 .the country, and I shall not bo surprised if as the result 
a\v likening self-cousciousnoss and self-respect of the Depressed Classes, the 
h^tweeii Ca ite-Hmdus and Depressed Classes becomes worse. I have no doubt 
a. finally the cause oC Social Reform will triumph, and when that takes place, 
tk l i i( +i u 0im , wl U )r ?° eed apace and constitutional reconstruction will bo complete. 
he .j' 10 Tr a . D ^ ed attitude towards the Depressed Classes* will react upon the relation 
-nwi 'Jr* * . lans ^ Muslims, though in this case the difference is not merely social 
AX } 101 § 10us aud cultural as well. In proportion as mutual tolerance and 
mutual co-operation advance, the safeguards will become defunct. 

d ^ ^ le proposed constitution is not to the satisfaction of all, but at the 

mo tune 1 would, conserve and appropriate powers and privileges provided for in the 
proposed constitution and mwmva w < - ^ ii_ 


; T appropriate powers ana privilege. 4 

} J .x o0n stitution and prepare for a greater appropriation of powers in the course 

/' T ; l .jV^ent indicated in the Reforms. To talk of a wholesale condemnation of the 


Art . + ;i - - iveiuiuib. io xaiK oi a wnoiesaie conaemnauon oi me 

AVic tI! i0n seem , s ^ n ? e uo ^ unwise and suicidal but unwarranted bv facts. 
. i.;i, 1 ,?/ 1 , ee ?? s ir \ recognising the facts of the situation and in putting the 

shoulder to the wheel and in advancing Ar * 1 J - • - ■ ' 6 - 


of the people and the cause of 
time in our history. 


i. j- ,v - w v 1 au ' ,au ^Ho the intersests oi me 

itid.-a through the opportunities now opened to us for the first 

* S •l 10 *' ^ 0llr en ^ re satisfaction, it is our own fault. The 

, ;f:; h :\ VjL con(1 finn it unanimous! y-all the people and all sections did not dis- 

fntrt rn . r i } c whole , and , uot for the same reason either. If the dissatisfaction is 
■mer nrfvie t s , ame & ou , nd ? fjje opposition must command respect, but if what satisfies 

,‘ s 110 frK J’ in .‘ t l] 1 e dissatisfaction of another then one should not be sur¬ 

prised if the general dissatisfaction is discounted and ignored. 


thpiTt° ,1 ‘- ,I £ a f 0 1 ^ 1US H^ V0U1 ^ ie £ enera l tenonr of the constitution as a whole 

&.S j?.,',L r"; jsss. 1 _*>. «* ■ s* 



ireTW ,';n‘r , v ‘7‘ i" ,!n,emD8 , 1 ? 01 the Provincial Legislative Councils 

naLrnll-Vrl, ;, h ?f - to , °. c;ll P‘'oblems which demand solution at their hands and 
in " , ur, !3 in H t£ l^ nd he [ ol } tIook , narrow - To expect them to exer- 
hcfld on l h»!!r L , 4 g members to the legislative Assembly, to choose men with 
i ih^thtof tw 0ngh !°,^ a “ dIe all India questions, is to saddle them with a 
cannot discharge with a single eye to the public good. All 
& ffff ®ffirSr > , Wl!! , « in ;md thus the tone of the 1. 

T may mention tliaMbe ermJnn^ endcnt l l0ug ]'^ and utterance will greatly decline. 
India in1017 was ° f <1,e ^-Brahmins s&itedV South 
Madras LrckHtiw (w,?rVi P^^ptcd by the communal manipulation of votes in tho 

lost sight r,f J J -fe s,ltuo Assembly is great and its normal significance should not be 

**“»«• ■'* ««hks •*& ftsftJS 

sszsrrtsa 

rnmsmmmmm 

'to'th^Ser^fJS repre^Sf 

(lean I ion. and u the Upper Chamber of the Federal I^nklitm-,. t ,51 V ij C Second 

* given n °ade 

* >vm. m. h.«... a Sh, M; '.Ti ISUUcattltt 



s'e. ’85 ] EPESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

to my esteemed friend Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member. I hope 
make this "a recurring grant. India lives in villages. About 90 per cent of her 
population reside in 5,00,(XX) villages. The remaining 10 per cent only dwell in towns 
and cities. The welfare of the bulk of its population is a matter of vital importance. 
The first and the foremost charge on the exchequer of any civilized Government is the 
promotion of human happiness and of the widening of the opportunities for a good life 
for manv erores of the people of the country. Out of this sum our. Provincial bovern- 
ment will get a grant of 17 lakhs of rupees for tho development of villages m our 
Province. It is a known fact that among the villages, the villages occupied bv our 
people are most neglected and are in tho worst possible condition—no roads, no water 
supply for human beings and for cattle, no schools, no sanitation, no medical re.ic. 
etc. Theso villages require the immediate attention of Government and it is the inten¬ 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi to take up immediately the improvement of these plague- 
spots. So it is of utmost importance that an adequate stun from this 17 lakhs shone, 
be earmarked for spending in the villages inhabited by our people. We form one- 
fifth of tho population and justice demands that one-fitth of the 17 lakhs should be 
set apart towards tho uplift of these waiting millions, the real sons of the soil. This 
amount should be placed in the hands of the Labour Commissioner who is in charge 
of the work of the amelioration of the Depressed Classes or the Inspector of .Local 


— Excellency'Lord Erskino will give his considered -thought — 

Excellency. . He is very sympathetic towards the Depressed Classes and is very much 
concerned iu our upliftment. We rely with complete faith on Lord Erskioe to redress 
our grievances and to help us in our struggles onwards and upwards. . • 

I am glad the Government of Madras have set up a Delimitation Committee, hut 
T really fail to understand the policy of our Government in not appointing on the 
Main Committee, a member of our community who is an advocate of the 
Poona Act which now forms a part of tho Government of India Act. it. is 
not just and fair to the community to nominate merely a member who is entire!v 
opposed to the Poona Pact, on tho Main Committee. I hope His Excellency Lm-d 
Erskine. who is a sound Parliamentarian, will consider this aspect of the 
also ana .set right the inequity. After all is it not the work of this Committee to 
carve out electorates etc., for the Depressed Classes in accordance with the system ot 
elections embodied in tho Pact and for the successful working of the Poona Pact ? 

Tho Government of India will very soon appoint a delimitation Commission in con 
ion with tho coming R I need not tell you how 

member of the community should bo on this important commission. I hope iB c * 
Excellency tho Viceroy will not overlook to appoint a member of our community on 
this Commission. This leads mo on to the coming elections to tho Provincial Cou 
Next year by this time, I presume, eloction propaganda will be in full swing. '' 
should not lag behind. We should set up proper candidates for the 30 seats reserv ed 
for ns in tho Local Council and got them elected as far as possible unopposed, xou 
will be glad to hear that an Election Board called the South Indian Depressed Classes 
Eloction Board has been set up for the purpose of choosing and setting up suitable 
and proper Depressed Class candidates for tho Central and Provincial Legislatures with 
the object of avoiding, as far as practicable, unnecessary contest in tho elections and 
heavy expenditure, and for securing candidates of a truly representative character. 
Tho conveners of this Board are Rao Bahcb L. C. Gun^awmy, Ex. M. L. O and Mr. 
P. K. Pushparaj, B. Bo. B. L. You would recognise an Election Board of this kind is very 
essential and I do hope you will co-operate with the Board and representatives from 
each and every territory—Tamil, Telugu—Malayulam and Kanuresc, will be on this Board. 

Before I conclude I wish to say a few words about the Harijan Sovak Siuigh. This 
Association was started by Mahatma Gandhi in 1932 and has been carrying on sj .ou- 
lid work on behalf of our community. It is directed and controlled by Mr 0 D 
pirla, a man of unbounded sympathy for tho Depressed Classes; and the whoL work 
in'supervised by that devoted worker Mr. A. V. Thakker, who is best fitted for this 
work Mr. Thakker is ably assisted br Professor N R. Malkani. I have nothing but 
praise for these self-less workers, who have dedicated their lives for this noble cause. 
The special feature of the work of the Baugh this year is the collection of one lakh 
of rupees to improve the water supply of Harijan bast is in villages. On k-’udf cf 
our community I take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to tho Bungh a»M 
its uflicers. 
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said.so much and yet more remains to be said, but the time at my disnos 
, • Jet conclude. Political sense, Political knowledge, Political trainm** 

onr community ls most appalling by its absence. But now-a-days we have 
ITirJ ' i*!? n iV. £ - self-advertisers, ignoring the real issues and the interests 
of the people dabble m politics and make abominable, disgusting and blood-boiling 
speeches ami create foul thought and ill-conceived impressions in the minds 

r 0 I;^;»earted innocent people, thus sowing seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
c.rki ciass-hatied in their ‘hearts. Looking back upon- the many years of 

my political work, this is not strange and it is not my purpose 1 here to 

ue.il with these mushroom politicians and rhetorical rubbish. But 1 appeRl 

.? i'p 1 \? l’ 11, :tl) end to this sort of mischievous and misleading propaganda. 
.n ; a few, a very few of our community, are fully aware of the present dav politics 
7 i . fi su ®cession of changing events and their significance. To take opportuni- 
Hinii c ur ' ; • k l ? a golden rule for success. Unless we risk uo profit can bo 
„ameu. (Suspicion breeds suspicion; and when there is no vision the people perish. 

UC Ot US has to live in our inothlir cnnnf.rv \\ r *» urn Ilia ono!f iulioVii fontc 


ni j°* u ? i} as *° h y e l . a . our m °thor country. AVe are the ancient inhabitants 

.■/inniJv i ii countr * v 1S C ^. ear lls aad we are not going to migrate from our 
?im V ILl rx j V su ^ estl0a 1S at ^ 11S juncture to advise the community to 
v-Tn i « ? e 111 poirticuil advancement, when others are going forward with rapid strides, 
hnn? \c,v ° i a . oa . t ^progress of the community itself. Let us put our 
of Jndh together bring the community almost in lino with the other communities 

f ?? :C e interested in the welfare of the Depressed Classes will recognise 

r i*™ * uni \ y Rmo % th * vaiious leaders of the community, who form different 
j*Ui! anous. It must be acknowledged that this lack of unity has had adverse effects 
Thm in u 01i l mua ! v , ail, l ias seriously jeopardised the work on hehalf of the community, 

•w . ♦ L ot S n } ? andica P to the amelioration work. It shoidd lie 

in ^ vl l0at the unity, the interest of the people is boimd to suffer. Attempts 
} macl ? in the . l^t to bring about unity among the leaders. Virtually these 
r? have been a uilure. It is time that something must be done in this direc- 
compjete unity among these workers and an amalgamation of the different 
; i immediately possible, it essential that some machinery 
1 c nought into existence so that joint action by the severe organisations mav 

. " of the community are to be safeguarded. So let 

* 1<lress hv a * kl,1 £ y° w Wito among oui selves. United wo stand. 

dJarT^n^nce^nJ 01, * «P<* thi- i Au^Jassembly. T 


RESOLUTIONS-Second Day 16th. June 1935 


,i,.J t t 'a bu U /ho° n cni, C ^ ae *?.. a close to-day after adopting the new constitution 

of iiapolLu. X?om C a PP° intod ]> y the conference on the 15th and a number 

The Conference requested the Government to convert the Higher Elementarv 
V’ 11001 h Masul.patam into a high School and to increase the steenirthof 
1 topici ; cd Classes ho.stcl located in Masulipatam. The conference was emphatiealh 

b tKraft * 0 ? W" Seva ? K "S hs in the land Should be 

i uic nanus ot the llaiijiuis only. Jhe Conference [untested against tin* inclusion of 

Ihe Andhra areas in Oaajom and Vizag districts, in the Orissa province ° f 

With a view to I'-'inidating illiteracy among the Harijans, the Conference iftimr^toil 
ilic Government «> introduce compulsory elementary Education among the Haitians Tlie 
1 cv ''in .Cl.' w;,i i.iithw ICIIU" ted lo introduce a schcm-of L-diir-n,, n ,.n; .i J , f • 
(lue importance to technical edu atiou and to give wide publicity*to G o 'W'wtS 
odicr allied notifications. Distinct Board; in Vudhradesa were reauest’d to . 

catioii free to the Ilarijuus in ,.11 their educational institutions ,0qtteh1e4 *° edu- 

* he Lourtou'.'' exhorted tho Government and the momiim-e *i 
nae to support the Anti-IIntouchability Bill introduced “by Kao^Bah^M 


in tho Assembly. 

paper in the inicrest of tlio * ilarijaus for the"klwTyAr* the Conf g * fortui ^ ht,v 
♦.rtviuluug ui their own community, such as Mula and Madiga ca?te distinctions 


WlSTfif, 



re. ’35 ] 


PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 



Conference expressed its sorrow at the demise of Mr. Naralasetti Devendrudu 
and Mr. Todi Venkanna. 

Representation ix Legislature 


Out of the thirty seats reserved for the Depressed Classes in the Local Legislative 
Council under the new reform scheme, the Conference requested the Government to 
allot 15 seats to the Andhra Depressed Classes. 

The Conference protested against the creation of the upper chamber in the local 
provincial legislature. If in defiance of public opinion the upper chamber was created 
the Conference requested the Government to allot 7 seats to the depressed classes in 
the upper chamber. 


Out of the lr lakhs sanctioned by the Central Government for village reconstruo- 
tion in the Madras presidency, the Conference requested the local Government to sot 
apart .! lakhs and odd for the Depressed Classes in the presidency. The Conferem-e 
lurther requested tho Government to spend out of those 3 lakhs of' rupees, R< i an j 
a half lakhs in the Andhrndesa. 

T? Conference exhorted tho public to subscribe liberallv to the Rayalaseema 
Relief Fund and the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. ^u.aseema 

J ho * C S? fe ?? no ® paid its homage to Mahatma Gandhi for his soilless work in tho 
f'nmni Q °r t l0 Hanjans. Tlie , delegates offered their loyalty to Their Majesties on tlm 
completion of their 25 years reign. 

The Andhra Provincial llarijan Sevak Sangh and tho Gaujam leaders were asked to 
I, 1 ™*? fT‘? e , uuds t? 1 ' Haiijan work in the Ganjam district. The Conference 
tnraed*ot\t by t them ariian &evak Sanslls ’ ll tll ° Andhra Province on the good work 

requested the Government and the local bodies to reserve at len-i 
one-fitth ot the appointments under tiu trol for the depressed classes. The Con. 

tf/ theVa^j-uis 011 th ° I ' a1 ' 0,u Department to give all the contracts under their control 

Needs op Agricultural Lauourp.rr 


, } l ! e 9 on ^ r ®. nco .requested the Government and the public to plaoe all nroJurmv 
shfn by T. eg r a i ( 011 1,1 h ? nds of 0,l| y People who had taken to agriculture as p. ; '.> e - 
.mo n thi. I i 1 ofS < i nferOUce i flul ! er r< i ( lnested the Government to set apart In legislation 
oue-third of the annual produce for the agricultural labourer. ' c 

« ,, e Conference drew the attention of the public to tho importance of form n tho 
Agn v Uhu ' al I G n,10,, I Association and appointed a committee ofiiim 
. cntlemon including Messrs. V. , Giri, 8. Subba ftao, N. Sntyanaravda M vi 
i ' 1! f-^ US t R1 i l ' enkatramiah and Guduri Ramaehandrudu. to take active ’-ten. 

t0 Iprmatiou of the committee at an earlv date. 

1 Cp n ^ r ence requested the public to hold the Andhra Provincial Agricultural 

nrovhforfm^^*^ d - 1 ' afte : 1 W the . sub-committee was then adopted. The constitution 

cXmftis ll ™r a <h“ lttee ’ r i ; ( ; vitl, ' ial Working Committee and Pi'S 
t ommittees. Messis. Urdu bubharao of East Godavari and Dr. Zeerdas of Guntur 


were elected Provdnoial Secretaries. ‘ Mr. SbaTmughm o* Nellore w^‘ authorised P. 
Knrnoot and^ Della- " l tha C,t - V of Chit nr. Cuddapah, 


ALu. Prikasam's Address 

^iderenoe terminated, Mr. T. Prakasam, President, Andhra Provincial 
p?r ,Qlltee : Crossed the gathering. Ho stated that the Con gross and tho 
Thn^fhSfi 1 ai . l ) ara l f ' uar <e ®oard had called upon the public to capture "the Councils 
\vmnVn n °Tr^ iad °? l £ 1 "' !s Hwijaas, Muslims, Christians, landholders. labourers ini 
th ?, C0lial-y th f hands with the Congress was V member 
ti n G aigrebb I art}. Ileieoftei, thero would bo only two parties in ids tuivf nf 
the c^ntry-the Congress Party and the Justice Party, ft was left fm- then ^ jo 

uftim- J'f rr° paitie % iSVK? confident th at they would join the Congress Par “ 
ffltorates. 50ugratu,ated tlwm ou ac ‘ ce P ti »P the Poona Pa - 1 uud the system ot 

With the closing remarks of the President, the Conference came to a close. 



Taie Ali Bengal Depressed Classes Conference 



Opening Day— Jhenidah—19th. & 20th. May 1935 


The All-Bengal Depressed Classes Conference, that was held at Jhenidah (Jessore) 
on the 19tb. & 20th. May, with Sj. Rajani Kanta Das of Dacca in the chair, 
unanimously rejected the scheme of Indian Constitutional Reforms, now before the 
Parliament, as disappointing and unacceptable and also the Communal Award bein«' 
subversive of all principles of nationalism and democracy. 

Ri this connectien there prevailed for two days considerable enthusiasm in the 
small town of Jhenidah. Tire Conference met in a Pandal at the outskirts of the City 
tastefully decorated with national flags. Delegates belonging mostly to the Namasndra 
and the Rajbanshi Communities from different districts numbered nearly 300 and there 
was besides a very large attendance of visitors from among depressed as well as 
caste Hindus. Prominent among those present were Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee, Prof. 
Bouev Kumar Surkar. Dr. Indra Narayan Sen Gupta, Sj. Birendra Chandra ilainmdar. 
Nopal Chandra Roy, Chandra Kumar Banerjee, Dr. Jiban Ratan Dhar, Swami Satya- 
nanda, Sj. Satis Chandra Das Gupta, Dliires Chakravarti, Dr. Mohini Mohan Das. 
Sj. Chaitmya Krishna Mondal, Sarat. Chandra Majumdar, Rai Charan Sarkar, Gayanath 
Biswas, Laksmt Kanta Roy, Profnlla Kumar Son-Gnpta, Sarat Kumar Sen, Bejor 
Krishna Roy. 

On the 19th morning the Presidents of the different sections of Conference were 
taken in procession to the pandal at the head of a large number of volunteers carrying 
national flags and shouting ‘Bandemataram’. The Namasndra Conference met in ‘ the 
morning under the presidentship of Sj. Chaitanya Krishna Mondal of Tangail. 
The proceedings began with an address of welcome by Sj. Rasik Lai Biswas, Chairman, 
Reception Committee. In the presidential address Sj. Mondal dwelt at length upon 
various problems facing his community with possiblo solutions thereof. There tlmu 
n a lively discussion about the methods of bringing about the all-round improve¬ 
ment of die N:\masudras and quite a large number of the delegates took part in the 

In the afternoon, Sj Ramananda Chatterjee opened the social section of the All- 
Bengal Depressed Classes Conference. In the course of a short speech in his charac¬ 
teristic fashion ho brought home to the audience bv an array of facts and figures 
how the sin of untouchabiiity is by no means so great in Bengal as in other parts of 
India. But lie urged its total eradication for bringing about the much needed unity 
m the Hindu Society. Hie unnecessary barrier of caste as well as the senseless bar 
to temple-entry should go. But lie laid great stress upon tlio need for carrying on 
tie> work of social reform among the depressed classes for tho removal of such social 
evds, as early marriage, child widowhood, poverty, unclean and unhygienic ways of 
ufo. ihore should be above ali the spread of mass education, which is' the “sine mia 
non of all progress. 1 

With these words Sj. Chatterjee opened the Conference. The President Si. Rajani 
Kanta Das red ai illuminating address on the various social problems affecting 
schedule d enstos. At tho vory outset the president nudnUiined that if Depressed 
Classes bo oh 'J as in the Report of the Simon Commission, by their being 

untouchable and unapproachable, then there is no such class in Bengal. Sir William 
Prentice a so stated m the Bengal Legislative Council that “Untouchabiiity was not 
• test m compiling the list, of scheduled castes'’ in Bengal. h r,I 

hftLirvrarunes is thoir only criterion. 




Bat tho growth of manhood in the depressed classes, the speaker continued, irresis¬ 
tibly calls for the abolition of castes and other social disabilities following therefor. 
Any conflict of interests between the caste Hindus and the untouchables cannot but 
tell upon the failure of the Hindu Society. Its much-needed solidarity urgently calls 
for the removal of the artificial bar to intercaste marriage and to temple entry." 

The President having concluded, resolutions were unanimously adopted urging 
removal of castes, introduction of widow re-marriage and the like" Late at night" the 
proceedings were brought to a close by a vote of thanks to the chair 

The political section of the Depressed classes Conference met the next morning at 
y A. H. In the absence of the President-elect Sj. Nagendra Naravan Rov, due to his 
illness, Sj. Rajani Kanta Das, was proposed to the " chair. Sj. Nepal Chandra Rev in 
opening the Conference in a short speech made a survey of the growth of our free¬ 
dom movement and pointedly drew the attention of the audience to the burning 
political topics of the day. 

In his presidential address Sj. Das dwelt mainly on the inadequacy of the reforms 
proposalsJi 10 w before the Parliament, and the retrograde and tho anti-national character 
of the Communal Award. The spirit of distrust and the unwillingness of trasferring 
power pervades the entire scheme of constitutional reforms. 

This sorry scheme cannot satisfy the growing political aspirations of the children of 
the soil, and as such has no chance of acceptance. Tho Communal Award, aiming at 
the emasculation of the nation by a process of vivisection of the body politic, consti¬ 
tutes the worst feature of the reforms that human ingenuity could over devise. 

Referring to the Poona Pact, the President stated how people were coerced into its 
acceptance by Mahatmaji’s threat of fasting unto death, irrespective of any con ;ide r .> 
non of tho morits of the Pact. At tho time of the Premier’s Award tho depressed 
classes boomed quito contended with tho reservation of no more than 10 
seats.^ With that logic can they at present regard the 30 seats, given them under 
the loot, as absolutely sacrosanct? The double system of election of the Poona Pact 
1 s »y no means a desirable feature. For the sake of maintaining in tact the integrity 
ol the Hindu Society, tho depressed class should bo prepared to re-open the Poona 
fact with a view to the readjustment of respective claims by mutual agreement 
between casto Hindus and the depressed classes. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions were unanimously accepted at the Conference :— 

(1) “Whereas the constitutional reforms proposals now before the Parliament have 
domed our political aspiration ; whereas those proposals are intended to maintain and 
perpetuate foreign exploitation and domination, ana as such have been unanimously 
condemned as more retrograde, expensive and humiliating than the existing system, this 
Conference rejects these reforms proposals in their entirety and urges the people in 
general to launch an effective campaign for their rejection throughout the country. 

(2) “This Conference is definitely of opinion that the British Premier’s "Com¬ 
munal Award is antinational, undemocratic and fraught with dangerous consequences, 
being primarily intended to consolidate British Imperialism in India upon tho vivisec¬ 
tion of our body politic, this Conference, therefore, rejects tho Communal Award in 
all its aspects, and urges the launching of a country-wide campaign against the 
Award, with a view to its replacement by a system of representation on the basis of 
joint electorate with adult franchise, which is the 'sine qua non* for the growth of a 
free and democratic India. 

(3) “In view of the unnecessary cost involved in the double svsfc *i of election 
inherent in the Poona Pact, this Conference proposes that a Committee consisting of 
the following persons, with power to co-opt, may reconsider tliq provisions of tho 
Poona Pact with a view to arrive at a satisfactory agreed settlement between the 
parties concerned The Committee is hereby desired to announce their decision within 
two mouths and take the necessary steps for its acceptance bv the authorities.” 


U 
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The All India Harijan Sewak Saegk 

Report for the Year 193 3-3 4 
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the , s f? nd annual Wort of the All-India Harijan Sewak Sangli, 
S'DelU oS tta 5lk ffnlS 1935 °' Ce ° lral BMr<1 ° f the San S'‘ “ at 

f . importance has been attached this year as during the last year, to eduea- 

;. jaa a d Th® T ?“ t J H bU M he ,. em P. ha £ ls , , on various items of work has been slightly 
cl j ang ; .d The David Educational Scholarships started for encouraging the higher 
collegiate education of Hanjans and for preparing a group of educated men to serve 

low V^Tlip'mimW nf 9 I ^ os , t s ',fP lficant feature of educational work during the vear 
Esio' A T b LW m ps awarded this year has even been increased from 
Morcimii “ monthly grant raised from Us. 560 to Rs. 1,284-8. 

conrses^Outof qq • em I ) J ias,s P ut °, n scholarships awarded for vocational 

i n Ln il PS ar0 , fo I sucb eo«vses and no moro could be granted 

wm, m v f wer ? forthcoming. Of the recipients there are tliree 

The report continues, “As the Central Board has this vear taken unon itself 
he dvr y of granting scholarships and aid for collegiate studies so the Provincial 

^'Mssrsa bsjsrsst 

5±fS-p-iVSB “' 3 

+hi S UT1 vea? l0 A t £r3 rt thi 497 ^Lt ’? , th ? numbor °f Preparatory schools running 
increa- of Rfr emt ? T yea l we ha 7, e 909 working this year an 

annual expenditure was Rs T 7* 814^ swelled to 24,824 and the total 

vet very farse andont of Qf>Q^c’^^i^"^i a Koo a half. The number of night schools is 

Sff&k * 

iviifg grants-in-aid from the San^h T if - f * 1 f n< ? lu(hn ? a ^“her of those 

> a- Rs. 8034-0-9, Gujerah-Rs 4^0^Kmi!!jR* s P ent by 

f thi 611 - itU lf °' n ° daoation w ork mount"? t^jlfll 
awarded by the Centi-al'Board!*” miscfc aneous given and the David Scholarships 

Ban’S® r f.M° rt the 0i S 8 uca°t of Harifan rirte® Thrr?^ l' tU t haS been dono h l oul ’ 
Scholarships and seven have S awafdS SrJ™ , b 5 v f secured the David 
known how many special schools for *S SfraXStt ^holarships. It is not 
to he many. The. number of girls in L- bat thes ?, are not likely 

are being run by Andhra (Web k Sv '? ppreci ? b,e ' The Girls' 
Baughs—i i all lour. The 'total renorted 8 str, ,, n, '\,f *i,m? r ; la A. c i a ? K y tbo Kaniatak 
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regard to the encouragement of secondary education among Harijans all tl 
?h can do, besides awarding some necessary scholarships, is to put consider- 
1 P res . sure on District Boards to exempt Harijans from fees, partly or wholly. 
The Tamilnad and Kerala Secretaries report that all the District Boards have exempted 
Harijans from payment of fees. The Andhra Secretary has induced five District 
Boards to sanction such an exemption; but it is obvious that such an effort must be 
made on a much wider scale next year.” 


Referring to economic advancement, the report says : “The disease of poverty is an 
All-India ailment and by no means peculiar to Harijans, though sometimes observed 
in a virulent form among them. The economic field is vaster and far more compli¬ 
cated than the educational field. The evil of “Beggar” (forced labour) stands partly 
for a social disability, but mostly represents an antiquated system of customary pay¬ 
ments in kind. It can be really abolished only by the abolition of the present basis 
of paymont which is an extremely intricate adjustment of mutual economic rights 
and duties. Nor is the evil peculiar to Harijans or the insuperable concommitant of 
untouohabilitv. The Ptmjab alone has attempted some little propaganda on this score 
hut the results are not commensurate with the efforts for the evil is moie deep-rooted 
and requires more radical remedies than the Sangh can offer. 


An attempt has been made to secure employment for Harijans in the offices and 
welfare centres of the Sangh. According to the incomplete figures available 10$ 
persons have been so employed. This figure is likely to bo raised in the future but 
can never roach considerable proportions for the Sangh cannot offer employment to 
manv. A more serious effort should however be made in the future to secure the 
employment of Harijans in industrial concerns and factories, more specially because 
industrially organised labour is the surest solvent of social distinctions. The Bombay 
Calcutta, Cawnpore, Madras and Sholapnr Sanghs should pay due attention to this 
work. But the Sangh has this yoar taken another definite step in the right direction 
for ameliorating the economic condition of Harijans. Knowing that most Harijans 
aro engaged in Agriculture, Tanning and Weaving, a number of “Industrial Homes” or 
U injou Karmalayas have beeu started in some provinces. The most important of 
i eS 4 .u 1S >,? IIanri Shala of Karachi, started out of the munificent gift of Rs. 50,000 
ey the Mohatta family. Hero about 20 Harijan boys are taught high class boot and 
shoe-making under an expert deputed from Dayalbagh. Tlio course is for two years 
X ™ e , mshtution is expected to be self-supporting. A tailoring section is also 
attaoned. Ihe babarmati Ashram lias got a tanning and chapli-making section The 
tanning department is run by a few Ashram boys who have tho free use of buildings 
and tools and a loan of Rs. 1,200 to work on their account. The chapli department 
lias admitted 21 boys so far, out of whom 6 have left after receiving full training and 
joined the Charmalava as depended workers. The average monthly production 
,Y a P airs chaplis aud 300 pairs of shoes. The Harijan Colony at Allahabad, the 
College Research Instituto of Calcutta and Harijan Karmalava of Delhi are other 
instnotions which will be starting work during the year 1934-85 and are expected 
to render a good account of themselves in the near future. 

Tho report also dwells on tho amelioration of social conditions and the removal of 
religious disabihtms of Harijans. “The Bombay resolution of September 25, 1932 ,-dU 
of abolishing untouchability by birth, of securing tho same civic right for all 
and of removing the bau in respect of admission to temples. Such is the main purpose 
ot that resolution and the success of the programme of the Sangh should V judged 
not merely by the number of schools opended or the number of Harijans employ . ( i 
essentially by the removal of socio-religious disabilities. It is believed that tho ll;r.ju n 
masses are unalterable and unchangeable ; that it will bo difficult to rouse them nom 
a state of deep somnolence. But in a couple of years tho scene line chang'd a nd 
everywhere a consciousness of a new destiny seems to havo vivified there There i* 
m ah provinces a militant and a claimant section lighting for equal rents’ and 

degu?s. ihe babit of personal cleanliness, the chief pride of tho - and tho 

chief mgredtent e! resulting untouchability will take more time und rSuhe^e-Sr 
exertions before it can be organised. And in this Harijans ^ liy miwh tinned m 
sinners. In villages, they have little or no access to private or puhUo w <lh Dm i m 

for IZ&dfvlSPl $ A « hl ? f and toUTKU<Lwu'!X 

Jl common use. Under J. K. bund for water supply dunne the vunr \v<U1r u- 
of U ps° 108&4 SO^Ttlf/looaf a° f « S ' 18 ’^ The C( 

or as. 8-0 and the looal donations raised vste Es. 7,030-8-0. Assam, Malabar. C. 
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, Bcrar and Hyderabad Dacean have not yet submitted any estimates. 

' the acute need for well construction in Harijan basties, tho important of 
the scale of human needs, tho social importance of water-supply in India, 
rhis delayed expenditure of Rs. 25,000 on a item which can easily absorb "a crore of 
rupees and leave the need unsatisfied is a sad commentary on^ this much neglected 
item of our work.” 


The report adds : “The event of the year was the All-India Harijan tour of Mahahna 
Gandhi which commenced on November* 7, 1934 and came to an end in Benares at the 
end of July, 1934, with a month’s break ' in North Bihar. This tour was successful in 
many ways. It was first of all a remarkable personal victory for the Mahatma. In 
town or village from the South East to the North West of India, and in Calcutta 
was witnessed the overflowing affection of the people. The tour was also a suc¬ 
cess looking to the collections. A sum of Rs. 8,21,179-15-11 excluding expenses was 
collected in about eight months, tho largest collection in a city was Rs. 70,263-15-8 in 
Calcutta. But the quality of the collections matters more than the quantity, for 
if the rich have paid their hundreds the poor have also contributed in their thousands. 
There was a vague desire, an indefinite feeling, that untouch ability must go. # In 
Mahatma Gandhi the desire became a warning and tho feeling a burning passion. 
Through his instrumentality a great thought is being crystallised into a big fact and 
a meru theory is being translated into a strong organisation. This whirlwind tour has 
lifted the depressed classes problem from the status of a social reform to the pedestal 
of the greatest sociological upheaval of modern Hinduism and perhaps the biggest 
humanitarian movement of the modern times. 

Die tour marks a groat chronological frontier in the social history of the world. 


The National Sikh Conference 

Opening Day—Amritsar—16th. March 1935 

The second National Sikh Conference opened at Amritsar on tho 16ib. March 1935 
in ft large paudal in Guru Ramdas Niwas, (tho rest house attached to the Golden Temple) 
m the presence of nearly 5,000 Akalis, including women. Representative Akalis and 
Oicir jathas had come from all districts. Sardar Kharak Singh presided. 

Sardar Jaaoicant Singh Jhabalia , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his 
ftddreF: p<>iuted out that the conference was being held as a protest against the Communal 
Award. The decision, he said, was wholly unjust as the same principle had not been 
applied to all the provinces. In the Punjab attempts were made to establish a Muslim 
Raj. Sikhs would make all possible sacrifices; but would nevor accept the Communal 
Award or any constitution based thereon. He announced that a deputation of Sikhs 
was going to England for the same purpose with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 

Sardar Kharak Singh in his presidential address to the Conference said that 
after giving up party strife lie had devoted himself to opposition of tho Communal 
A war! He declared that he would not hesitate to launch a campaign oud lead 
Bn- first Jatha in this cause and suffer the consequences. He opposed the idea 
oi 'coding a deputation to England, but suggested the setting up of a campaign. 

ycdnng at the open session of the Couferonco Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
said thcJ lie was pleased with the great success of the 8ikb National Conference. Ho 
was sure Jmt the Sikhs under the leadership of Sardar Kharak Singh were bound to 
nPain succe;-- The Pandit said the demand for freedom of their country was not at. all 
an offence. Enjuvsb civilisation had taught them the lesson of freedom and to tho world 
the c\ntem of (i.'muiracy by forming parliament. 

Proceeding, Pandit/ regretted the failure of Gundhi-Irwin Pact and observed that 
had tlie spirit of the sai«! pad u curried out bv the Government there would lur c 
been no to, d and mam, ? difficult matter would have been simplified. The Brkish 
Parliament fame into the hauls of the Conservatives and the-, turned tlm tabic and 
■be White Piper. J. P. C. JRenoft and the Government of India lhll were the direct 
outcome of the Conservative Pone'; 
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itinuing, Malaviyaji said that the different communities in India had more thau 
r-T- . come to a communal agreement but on all the occasions the British Government’s 
anrl a ? no ° s POiled tho whole tiling. At tho Allahabad Unity Conference the Muslims 
•igieeti to accept 32 per cent representation at the Centre, separation of Sind provided 
rno province moots its expenses. But four days after the settlement, the Secretary of 
^unounced that the Muslims shall have 33-1-4 per cent direct represent it ion in the 
tnnai legislature and Sind would he formed into a separate province unconditionally. 

mnnof' 1 asserte ? tbat bo was M] y prepared to undertake the settlement of com- . 
ni l] p i’ oblem . and was sure of his success provided tho British Government takes a 1 
? f no n- 1 n to rf erone e. No self-government-could stand on the basis of separate 
n °„ la * es find the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs should come to a compromise of their 
elector^' . Pa 1 nd ' t l' dld not object toia Muslim majority, if it was elected on joint 
bu * skongiy oondemned a statutory one on tho communal lines. Jle 
Wnr^ fi te ' D h -? i pm , t of > 0 Sdchs ’ who in s P‘ te of their being rulers of the Punjab 
wjit. 10 advent, were prepared to share the administration of their province 1 

wh ip nrnf S ‘r lhor ° was ? 0 , necessity of reservation of seats for a majority community 
wa ? needed b y t]ie minorities. There would be no swaraj in the 
lumaif under the Communal Award and it would merely be a Muslim Rai^ 

av| y a -l 1 b( - a Sidd British Government had done the greatest favour to 

TAT! nt U fi?p Ud f t0 % ih v Musli ? ia and the greatest injustice was done 
than f) * ndus a ^ Centre. Both Muslims and Europeans had received much more 

Gover^uS'nnt ^lf t i e if ^ nd " s .,. n ! a fi‘ }?*A™ The British 



the snrC 0 ;^" 1 d e - ( f uty 11 1,10 uove .niment to allot at least 20 per cent seats to 
Proving m » t * 1 unjab.on the same principle on which the Muslims of the United 
P 2“ s 1 “,^“ given representation. The Muslims were spread over several 

L t m«rfl, f 0 Slk , l s h , ad on, y one province w hero they did not demand class rule 
out merely a reasonable share of control. 

weie°abon D t g OK h0 MusUl ? representation at the Centre, Malaviyaji said that tho Muslims 
n,, r C( a A°“ Vi p r ? ent Indies population but they had been given more than 33 
ment to tl, l n t ?ff, C ’t n f t i re ; (l laU A J1 stl '°? gly yb J ected to tho declaration of British Govorn- 
munit,vdr ?i Ulat A tho Communal Award was a settled fact so long as the eom- 
comnimA 1 im t , co, ?° t0 anothei ' settlement of their own. Dad it not boon so, a 
m^Tnl!- ont of !u ry fr sy ;- The . sP^or expressed his readiness for com- 
Commnr i n lt l t- 10 ^ lIsbms they did i >1 ins t on the benefits of the 

tofnlAn -ceding further I'audilji questioned tho richt of British Parlia- 

" jN , ol i° community of India at the meroy of the other, 

i.. j , V as jk for freedom. lhe time for a free fight was a thing of past I 

ji dec ' dod attiUtt 'f? freedm by constitutional and peaceful means. The British 

!>i a <’o thf i-nnfrfi PJ 00 / 810 ""® that tho ultimate goal of their policy in India was to 
wi.h imf^ H 9 of t th< ? ,ouat L r y ra tho hands of its people, hut it was boing done 
So road PV1Ug th ° e0atro1 of a motor ^r 1 by placing huge stones , u 

iilans 6 .Malaviyaji said that he was not prepared to disclose his 
- m case the Communal Award and the India Bill wore not altered Ho would 

courso g of y JtiorT? h ° S - t T h,re -.? f entire building and then decide about the 
tJg* ; actlon ’ lt " as l ust possible, said I’andit]i, that if they met with dismal 
row 4 “ secunng necessary changes both in Die Award and the India Bill, then -nigh' 

WenVd n fh"«!r* r- ThS S l ' itis ^ vernment had committed Ihmde.AaH r 
aud tae tllno * 01 a country-wide agitation against tho Award had nmvrd 

tedffl ffi « U l,‘ h Td h0 ^ that bTthe time tho dennte.ion wm,ld ,’'w'h 
■•crvnfivn 1 ^ I lda Pl i migh i h,avc Passed almost all critical stages, for the Con- 
^ , we l' c T b ® Mt u PPp gp‘Gng the same through but i! «.,< necessary 
nn n a t fL c? i, ' J " 1 i ° f . Ind ian public before tho members of'both Houses of Parlia- 
Tf° ’. l0 P rec , atcd tho contention that tho Indians were unfit to 
•dans. He said only a century ago Hindus, Muslims ami sikh> h ki r»ui 

th°b - 111111 H- faa , ed , to ^ any reason as to why they would fail in ruling 
nm country with a combined force and goodwill. If the British government declared 
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The Seoga! Provincial Conference 

Opening Day—Dinajpur — 19th. April 1935 

1 lie thirty-third session of the Bengal Provincial Political Conference commenced 
* 0 i D April 1935 in a profusely decorated pandal erected in the 

r V r | altm lam Over 300 delegates from different districts including a dozen Sonthal 
epresentahves from the interior of Balurghat subdivision and a fairly large number 
of visitors assembled in the pandal. J 6 W 

f £**}, ^ ie ‘‘Bande Mataram” song, Sj Joaindra Chandra Chakravarty , Chairman 
noception Committee, welcomed the delegates in a fairly lengthy speech which 
incidentally contained a masterly survey of the political situation m the country and 
£K C< - lines which according to him the Provincial Congress Committee 
.mould lo low so that the stagnation in our national life which is evident in all direc¬ 
tions might disappear. 

Presidential Address 

This was followed by formal election of Dr. Indra Narayan Sen-Qupta as the 
1 ‘V'Wik of *110 Conference. Dr. Sen-Gupta then rose to deliver his address amidst 
-;'«one from all parts of the House. The following is tho full text o£ the 

My heartful thanks to you all for having bestowed upon an ordinary worker like 
• ysclf -he signal honour by electing me the President, when there is'iu Bengal no 
dearth of men. who would have more worthily filled in this post—I accept this honour 
not as belonging in any way to my personal desert but to the high ideal that all of 
us have m view. I shall feel myself immensely gratified, in bringing the session to a 
sful close, as I hope to, with your kind sympathy and valued co-operation. 

1 lie Provincial Conference met for the last time at Berbampur in December, 1932 
under the presidentship of Sj. Haradyal Nag, who has been amongst us a constant 
source of inspiration .and courage. The causes that stood in the way of meeting the 
Xnnu.nl bo sion of the Conference during the last three years are too well-known 
historical facts. But the present situation is altogether different from that, of 1931 
There is no longer that glory of triumph and bright optimism for the future. The 
shadow of defeat and a gloom of despair envelope us to-day. 

» { fc , t 1 tL 1 i V lo ? nl .Y in , be H 10 P recur *sor of light. Though steps be faltering, the flag needs 
he hold aloft, the i claimed to droopini . The encouraging mes¬ 

sage needs go forth. though defeated the ideal wc have not forsaken/ The problem 
facing us to-day is how to attain that ideal. 1 

But before proceeding further lot us offer our sincerest regards to the sacred 
memory of those leaders and workers who gave up their lives during the last few 
ears m pursuance of this ideal. During these period the nation has lost three ox- 
i^. c, uicnts of the Congress viz, Sir Saukaran Nair, Dr. Annie Besant, Hasan Imam, 
mid tho Nationalist Muslim leaders, fcir Ah Imam and fcherwani. Then there have 
been the deaths of Vithalbhai Patel, Abhyankar and Bangaswami Iyengar. Two of the 
true disciples of Ucshbandhu have given up their lives—Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan 8en- 

«fiiptti in internment and Doshpran Birondcanuth fighting tin insidious poison of the 
Communal Award. Prominent among the other (Congress workers, vvhoee presence w»* 
ui«foitunat,lv ruiss to-day are Lai it Mohan Das , Oholam Zitam and OlflriSadi 
Among the older .Congressmen, the names of Bepin Chandra Pal and Indu Bbusan 
hen need a 1 so come to our mind. u 

with the present situation, we should briefly 
You all remember Mahatma Gandhi’s partioi- 
as the solo representative of tho Congress iu 
I. Boiiuz. however, foim.i i,. i\;P /Y 


Before, however, \v.> omo to deal 
Iracc tho trend of events that led to it 
nation at the Round Table Conference 
pursuance of tho Gandhi-Irwin Truce 
duo to tho unholy machinations of tho 
Mah ifrnaji returned unsuccessful by tho end 
Bov. mment promulgated various Ordinun 


L1 nth \V cst frontier Provinces. Mahfttmftji sought an interview with the YicoroVto 


.a 19-31. Being, however, foiled iu Ins efforts 
British Imperialists and Indian Communalists * 
ot io year. Io the meantime tho India 
in Bengal, the United Provinces and the 
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the situation. The interview was not granted and Mahatmaji was placed under 

ence This lei? °V h £ 3rd 1932 for resumption of Civil Disobedi- 

of the 2r' a ® d lu th ° Promulgation of Ordinances on the one hand and disobedience 
India Co^H?oo^ p^ G °^ 4 6r ' T - U ? s } ra SS' e , ’ront on through various phases till the All- 
cnntHW?£ ? Committee cried halt at the directions of Mahatma Gandhi. Bengal’s 
The fin™ nrd™7rw £ IS Cm ] Disobedience movement is without a parallel in India, 
ladies i/wtrln 1184 / was f0r . he Pe°P Ie of Midnapur and the incarceration of 
Wh Arnmlwf 1par n, d ? so i ve special mention m this connection. The people, of Aram- 
' at ^ and P !la nubil also became conspicuous by their selfless 
buoniice and suffering in the country’s cause. 


The Communal Award 
policy of the Government, 


AwaH-'Ulc “Ii th6 ,i r ?P r , css i v ® Policy of the Government, the so-called “Communal 
i . wa . s a ' s .° devised at that tune to undo the movement and make its resumption 

Mn P haiw® h I vivisection of the Indian body politic. It is too well-known fact how 
that stak , e( J h , ls hf ! t0 , u ? d ? the mischiof of dividing the Hindu Sociotv in twain. 
m a nf th °, A ' Tard u 'l d ooatempiated. But the Poona Pact has hardlv been in improve- 
ment; because it has in a way served to widen the gulf between the nnimr and 

S™n? nf C l? Se ®u t 0 .-hIT 1 S °, ciety - Ma hatmaji ha! himself admitted PP in the 
a rcsult of the Poona Fa peop e wero coerc ed into the acceptance of tho Pact as 


pla^ h ?f S M?cc q n e - n V^ ?n v r'° Mahatmfl J‘' h release, the introduction of individual in 
nr, a °l„£ -ff 8 . d'sohedience, lustre-arrest and retirement from active politics for 


re l eas ?: , This t ^1933 and ifmlde people‘grow'ex^IItau^about the 
e * ^ l0 terrible earthquake which devasted Bihar in January, 1934, altogether 

i?Zfh™ C °r C ° f "T 1 !?' ^ orks of rol.ef engaged everybody’s ^ntionr^d 
!’* that humanitarian work there began an honourable and ungrudging co-oneration 

SveS.^^ t ?°T eSS Ta an f th ° Government. Just at the tin! 
loviva^ nf s ,; atton Q tlon ' Dr - Aasan Ofme with Ins proposals of Council-entrv audthe 
caUed off re! ? Tv W ? la P Part £ As a .I esu i t , °? this, on the 7th April Mahatmaji 
Swarai™ pI D % obc(Iloa<:o and gave his blessings towards tho formation of tho 
the PnSInnn,i y A Th i coat roversy so long raging in the country in connection with 
Party A d 1 lvst efgmated with the formation of this Neo-Swaraj w 


Council-Entry 


Despite, however, Mahatmaji's blessings, the oouncil-boveott decisiou of the Lahore 
C ngress stood m the way of the party. The A. I. C. C„ mooting at Patna in h!v 
• 1 m™ d0 T'i t ie 1 ® a(l0rshl P m Mahatma Gandhi gave its approval to the Cour ii y, h- 
ftiamme. The autonomous Parliamentary Board was there formed and the Confess 
p 1 came to share the Board s attitude towards tho Communal Award. Tho Working 
Committeo mooting at Bombay at- the end of Juno endorsed tho formula of neither 
B r enmf U i! acc fP tlI ?8 the Award.” Henceforth the record of politi 
Utngal, m particular, is a record of revolt against the decision ofcftho Congress Tim 
ol'prHrJr ° f tha forma,lon ° f the Congress Nationalist Party, tho contest of ^Assomblv 
^&"npublifme^^ tr,alnph0f ^ N “ iste * every constituency a,i 

“"ST* P H 0gl 5 m i. ra l 1S e f S0 ? tia i , y a method of coustitutional nature ; there is 
..^mA ? ut the pity , 1S that despite the withdrawal of Civil Dis 
Ih*f ™ ernme ? t h ? S i 1 V- ,l ° wa l rolaxed the repressive measures, promulgated against 
that movement of defiance. Rather newer measures have been devised to stifle 

rigon°r S1 °Nf?/ nf P ti ar opiIuoa ; Tho muzzling Of the press oontimi with unabated 
gour. None of the presses have got back their security, at the time of t 

: ‘ m i C0 -ii N ? r r ha Ii e - ** ha 3 *L y f >m aU the public bodies 

VtnH >nt d ' d l ega '- p n tlua . connection the Khudai Khidmatgar, Hindusthani Novad.al, two 
otudents Associations m Bengal, the Abhoy Ashram and tho Midnapore JliwfHo? 
Omgress Committee deserve special mention. The authorities seem determined n,I( 

an «* Civil UfeobedicMo 


“Sieah-RoixeiT Poucv 

The policy of repression naturally leads to the discussion of the mosent ,> ;.h . i 

imve^lloen^lr vn?nff V * n T’ t ^ ecaL l se lor . scm _ at y eal 'S together a particular eommunUi 
f.ave been gioamng under the steam-roller of repression. Route marches of soldiers. 
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searches, indiscriminate arrests, operation of sunset laws, collective fine 
have made the life of Hindu public miserable. It cannot be gainsaid that 
Sin living memory Bengal has ever been reduced to such a helpless state.. If this 
cannot be remedied and we cannot muster up courage to resist this repression, it 
can only mean the emasculation of the race and the disappearance ot the-noble 
patriotic impulse in the children of the soil. 

But the worst feature of this policy of repression is the incarceration of no N less 
•than 2,500 youngmen without trial for an indefinite period. This lias meant untold 
distress to thousands of families. If the youth of a society be repressed thus how 
long can the society possibly stand. How long will the society take to repair the 
ills V How long will these young men endure this detention at the far off Deoli and 
Buxa camps V There can be no peace in Bengal unless there he redress of this 


grave wrong. 

None of these young men have been charged with any crime unless it bo their * \ 

association with the Congress. For it is my firm conviction they are kept iu deten¬ 
tion only because of that. It is extremely * sad that the Congress has not a word of 
sympathy for these imprisoned souls ; although there are among them such veteran 
Congress leaders as the Bose brothers. The Working Committee and the All-India 
Congress Committee have got to take note of this fact. Bengal should as well with 
one voice demand their release ; it is high time for the Provincial Congress Committee 
to move' in the matter. 

Though repression is noticeable everywhere in Bengal, it has assumed worst propor¬ 
tions iu the districts of North and Eastern Bengal and in Midnapur. In areas where 
sun-set laws are in^ operation, nobody is allowed to stir out after snn-set without 
identity Cards. This naturally causes interferences in social 'and religious functions. 

All the play grounds and public parks in Dacca are forbidden regions to the younger 
\ generation after dusk. Persons who have been served with notices, are roused up by 
the police at all hours of the night, as they are l B’ class criminals. In. many places 
in nmfussil the educational institutions have been brought under the thumb of the 
local executive; and teachers are employed to spy upon their wards. This is indeed 
a woefully terrible state of things. 


The Award—A Grave Menace 


Next to this policy of repression the* Communal Award forms a grave menace to 
Bengal, 1 endorse every syllable of what Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose has said with 
regard to the jion-possumus attitude of the Congress regarding the Award. Never did 
human ingenuity devise a more deadly weapon against the growing spirit of nationa¬ 
lism. If this fell Award cannot be undone, it would disintegrate our body politic into 
warring elements and to the negation political aspi The Punjab deader, 

Dr. Kit.•blew. was so much alive to the gravity of the situation that he gave out that 
he would rather co-opcrate with the Government if they annul the Award. 

Without recounting all the discussions with regard to the Communal Award I 
vo’/iM lilu. only i > p >i it out that tho non-committal attitude of the Congress regarding 
the same is by no means an accident, but the result of a long continued policy of 
plaoat’i the communalists. All the pacts aiid tho formula for settlement of communal 
problems suggested at different times by tne Congress bear eloquent testimony to 
the fact 


Lucknow Pact Evils 

The evil of separate electorate that we agreed to as a result of the Lucknew Pact 
iu 1916, ban a me to pervade our entire body politic to the negation of the growth of 
natir Ma'i-T Oo the plea of communal settlem ot at every step we have pandered to 
the communal claims oven at the cost of nationalism. ‘’But this has only accelerated 
the demands of the reactionary forces. The system of separate electorate aud reser¬ 
vation of seats characterised the Lucknow Pact. But these have now given place to 
the fourteen points of Mr. Mohammad Ali Jmnah. Even acceeding those demands 
Mahatmaji could not prevail upon the Mahoraedans to join us in enforcing our National 
demands. u Communal Settlement on these lines be tho condition precedent to our 
achieving Swaraj, that Swaraj is never to come. 

Let, therefore, there bo no llusion that tho Communal Award would solve the 
• onmunal problem or would facilitate our march ahead. This can only hamper our 
progrr-PH. True e lation can evolve only out of the parties imbibing the 'true spirit of 
nationalism and democracy, in the place of communaiism. It is,^ therefore tout we 
pro detennined to undo the anti-national and undemocratic Award. It is gratifying to 
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that there is no two opinion in the Congress circle in Bengal about the r 
r n i. r? , ard> Because the B. P. O. C. authorities in their replv to Si. Sulihas 
ia iioso s cominnnication from Genoa in this connection definitley stated :— 

of 3! ; 5 egard tlie Communal Award we maintain that there is practically no difference 
am01 *^ Bl o Congressmen in Bengal. Every Congressman considers it anti- 
the J P ^^Report ” nd Ulldemocratio aud Brinks that it should bo rejected along with 

to ,?£ eaks i or it ? e l 1 , f aad au y comment is needless. I appeal to von all to adhere 
t0 Ip observation of the Executive Council of the B. P. (J. C. 

till i,?, „? se fho liold the view that the Communal Award should remaiu sacrosanct 
A ,.. au , a ? f r0od settlement is arrived at, I would only point out that the author of the 

rcoupninfrVi. > a i 1Say u^ a 5?°? a d, M S0 use ? . specious plea against any attempt at 

the nooof th 1 Award -.. If ll co,dd come into existonce irrespectfve of the wishes of 
A i;h? 1 1. w ? y should communal agreement be a condition precedent to its annulment, 
^reed « Sh ° W th S t s °Jong as the Award be there, there-.can be no 

u ^ 14 an oome -°, nIy aftor uudom S the Award, and not before it. Tim 
iNntionahst Mussalmans in our midst also have taken this view. Because it is stated 

Benca? S ?, U ^ 0a JrwA Pted W Executive Committee of Nationalist Muhammadans in 
different ™r> Jt i Awa F d ) had Poetically closed the door of settlement between the 

unless it « S0 far a 'I ‘‘J 1 }? j, ald ,iown that uo settlement will be accepted 

unies S it is made with the conseut of all the communities concerned/’ 

* ao truth of this observation goes without saying. 

of t ‘ U 'L rej00tl , ng ^ Aw . aid no ?e noed feel any undue concern about the settlement 
in w e co , mra ', lua problem here. Barring other provinces the solution of this auction 
means difficult The inter-{ommuual difference among ^local 
belonff to D H at ?lL p ed ' r he Hmd S?A Mussulmans and Indian Christians here—all 
laWLn , 0 a n 6 Ben ? ah ,T auo differing only in religion, having community in 
„ ° a °®>. dl .°j ,s > culture and traditions. Of course, there nmunalists who thrive 

upon artificially creating difference to the denial of lesson of history 

has honn *3 W0 . ld and / 1 Qn ! s i 1 , observations regarding tho Communal Award. It 
^u aJready mentioned that no agreed settlement is possible with the Award 
considers' Ji 10 Go ? gress a l s0 rraeuts the intervention of a third party iu what it 
(Wrfo? d d °i ne 4 st o- )l, u ? stl ? u - But nevertheless at tiio end of February last the 
on tie Sj j, l] t endra ? rosad , entered . into a n agreement with Air. Jinnah 

r e D w>1 n „ A® °f, the allocation of seats, as in Award. They, no doubt, agreed 
reptoing the separate by the system of joint electorate. But the differential fr>» 


“• •■■■ Aivaru. nicy, no aouot, agreed upon 

that th^l£ ftn Z a p« bj ! r Sy a t9m ? f JOmt el \ et ? rate - But the differential franchise 
with a vi«JT l i ni P /“ ad ~f» ,Imah P u arlRy r su £o es t°d for the Hindus and Mussulmans 
much of ^ f fn P t lC nun } b ? r .° f Y 01 - rs of the latter community, takes away 

o of tho proposed joint electorate, ft was, therefore, that we could 

not a ooept those terms. No good can come out of anv settle’Tent baRd on fhn 
the lines of joint electorate, pure and simple, with modifications 
objectionable features of the Award. Consequently any settlement to bo 

the mlSri^s b ° bas ° d 0n ioint oleotorate with or without reservation^ for 


Reactionary “Reforms” 


. Being based on the Communal Award, its discussion naturally leads to tho ouostion 
of the proposed constitutional reforms. These cannot be wrecked without wreckimr 

hi, k°thar at T Ia V !r ° f , the ^Phasis laid upon tho Communal Awart W us not 
; ' ,ik that Bus 13 *he only objectionable feature of the reform proposals, in fact 
li.se proposals are of so reactionary a character, that those can never be ;v nibble 
“ tae Communal Award be modified, unless shorn of other objectionable frutures 
tiiH n e t Cle 0S i S tlie ‘ ' oam immal Award need be emphasised. Because flic Congress atti- 

witL!?f WHrdS t ' he fi ame , has i ent „ 0C,oar t0 tho vicw fhat tho reforms may be rejected 
* lth ' '-'g the Award. But the two are really inseparable: The i 

^■•parato campaign against tho Award lias arisen from the fact that the Congress 
th^ lf e]eCbng ] he r ® for ’ as > fai! . ed urge the rejection of tho Award. R,. 
the reforms, and mdireot acquiescence in the Award go ill t- n, w t 
the Congress has urged the rejection of the reforms, it has not MW;, 

whhif 16 ^ i Vb ' fc ? * consis . t8 °' th u cr , of complete non-co-oporation or obstruction 

with,,, the legislature Although ideally the best under tho present circumstance 
it may not be acceptable to the people. Then the other is the on!-, 

alternative left open to us, without however, the aceep tunes of office. It is mueti 
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^ Regretted that in the Legislative Assembly owing to the tactics of Mr. Jinnan 
_ Congress resolution on tlie rejection of the reforms was defeated. There is, how¬ 
ever, no reason for despair .; we should agitate against the reforms and all the provinces 
working together, wo are bound to succeed. 

Economic Distress 


* Having discussed the Government policy of repression, the reform proposal and the 
Communal Award, let us now turn our attention to the acute economic distress that 
prevails in the province. Causes more than one have combined to upset the economic 
structure and there are visible around all the signs of socia disruption. The zamindars, 
middle class and the agriculturist— all are equally affected. In a primarily agricultural 
province, agricultural distress lias a necessary repercussion upon the entire* society. Fall 
in the agricultural income has created middle class unemployment and the impoveris¬ 
hed zamindars. Then the top heavy system of administration has also its share. The 
incidence of taxation is constantly on the increase, so much so that even tobacco, the 
only solace of the semi-starved peasantry, caimot escape being taxed. Children of the 
soil have no place in the trade and commerce of the province. AVe are thus pressed 
by adverse economic forces on all hands, £ome amount of relief may, no doubt, be 
brought about by the readjustment of existing relationship between the agricultural and 
other vested interests. But no permanent solution is possible without radical change 
in the present Government and the costly system of administration. Nevertheless, with' 
a view to alleviate agricultural distress, we should strive hard for remedial measures, 
such as the restriction of jute cultivation. The Government has recently taken up the 
matter ; but the Congress has long been working in this line. But it has become at 
present all the more necessary to checkmate the systematic propaganda that is being 
carried on, against the Congress alleging that the Congress is responsible for the 
present deplorable state of things. Besides repudiating such allegations it needs ba 
brought home to the people that the removal of their distress urgently calls for drastic 
change in the present system of administration. 

Duty of Congress 


To accomplish this purpose, the Congress should take lead in organising peasent 
movement, so that such movement may effectively safeguard the real interests of the 
peasantry without their further victimisation. Movements of the kind are fraught* 
with immense possibilities ; the Congress can never be indifferent to the same. The* 
Fundamental Rights Resolution, adopted at the Karachi Session of the Congress, has 
similar objective, the Provincial and District Congress ogranisations can never be too 
careful in this regard. 

As to the constructive work the Congress has set up three organisations, viz., the 
Aiblndia Spinners’ Associations, the Hurijan Board, and the Village Industries’ Associa¬ 
tion. Workers of these organisations cannot actively participate in politics. Tho 
consequent division of workers cannot help weakening the integrity of the Congress 
ely affecting the national interest. The Congress is essentially a poui 
organisation and its political activities alone have contributed to its glory. If, however, 
Congress workers at present engage themselves exclusively in constructive activities of 
non-political character, it is sure to tell upon tho prestige of the Congress, and bereft 
of political significance the constructive work as well may not assume its proper pro- 
portions. It is a matter of common experience that the political movement, adds a 
fillip to constructive work like tho spread of charka and Khadi to the exclusion of 
foreign stuff. The phenomenal cigarette boycott is also a case in point. 

But it is regrettable that the spirit of Swadeshi is not enduring enough. There 
• • wild' 1 - 1 com ant propaganda for the use of Swadeshi. Tho establishment of tho 
Village Ii.oustries Association is undoubtedly a move in the right direction. It would 
indeed be a great achievement if the Association succeeds in reviving the dead and dving 
induMrios and the self-sufficient village economy But unless there develops sufficient 
love for Swadeshi, mere manufacture of village products cannot carry us far. 

Reorganisation Need 


As to the Congress organisation, after *ho repression of last three vears the one 
tlung neouert is to reorganise them. For this purpose it is essential that we ueVin touch 
with the workers throughout the province. They need be organised into a well-knit bodv. 

ice. hut fhnf iu : _ 


There is 


doubt that there is tbo 


X,. 'V-rV'rT otorual wait of pence, but that is not an inauuer- 

;*"!•: ban it-r. khadi, Harijan, uiul village i. lustries work must bo pushed through TniL,,. 
and Agricultural movements fw well should have our full support. Gone, css worker! 
may as well take up the noble work of imparting education to the village folk ° 
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awara'of tho w^ Ga ^ g0eS i to 7 0n for .. c ^ osin D up of the Congress ranks. 
Connection f * app ? al of our ° xded loader ’ s i- Subhas Chandra Bose, in 

it present them a™ r™ 1“°“* the ,“"5? of Bengal’s undoing. 


at nrocanf fi uluol °. uly0 dU oui ranks nas oeen the cause of Be _ _ 

lems and for the^solntinifti.^ 0 1<mes £ °P* nions with regard to Bengal's peculiar prob- 
undartel™ *iL t !!f.f?I aPo “A hore . uuu be no earthly reason why jointly we should not 


undertake the resnonsihiHtl S f\ b0 . n0 earthly reason why jointly we should not 
Let the ideal of',!!?;^ ot furthering the Congress work and ideal to the full, 
earn the undvimr ? ^ ^ e c ^ e mes ? a S° ot the Conference to the country. May Dinajpur 

earn the undying fame of composing up our differences-Bande Mataram ! • 


RESOLUTIONS— Second Day —20th. April 1935. 


of , th ? Conference commenced to-day, the chair moving a 
Hffige*of Congress workers and, leaders all over the oointr? 
Chandra Pa I? n . l oo hiding among others V. J. Fatal. J. M. Sengupta, Bopilr 

This r 0 solnti\n \v ’ Basi ? a ^ Abhayankar, T. A. K. Slier wani and Rangaswami Ivengcr. 
S r6S0lutl0n w: »s unanimously adopted by the whole house standing. y b 


Sufferings of "Workers 

tioii of f. ext c reS - olution Y as i ‘' This Conference places on record its profound appro, ia- 
&™ 303 rendered to the. national cause by all those people of Be®! who 
and Vtof^\n J aecm-dan^n nC t-°fi ^{ e Cu ? disobedience programme of voluntary offering 
hail served . ^' th th ° Con S l ' e . ss , advice without suffering any defence or 

, served and are semng various periods of imprisonment, and calls upon the 


people of Beiinl tn t „ Ir T ponous ot imprisonment, and calls upon the 
struggle for freedom ”^ eep a lv0 tpIS s P int °f saenhee and to maintain unbroken the 


Free Elementary Education 

eduoatira m ° 7 , ud th ,° Rowing resolution : “As free elementary 

CoSs oreamlKf^f -“P*, 0 * th ® massos - this Conference urges on all 

resni 0 !^ of Bengal to introduce the same on national lines in their res- 

Commhtec to D S ro a m d rn re a qa f t S tho f Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to appoint a 
BeS £dfor P W \L,?±T , organising and financing national education in 

the^. P. C O. for their approval and saSon.” 6 ^' 6 “ S<5t SUbmit pr ° l ' osals 10 


Village Industries 

feronp/ni* 11 ^ 0 J*°J h Eoy , of Bo g ra noxt moved the following resolution • u This (W 
requests °n Bengal to use articles produced in villages’ and further 

Association 6 *?!! <E3r ^IdeavoS^oT to ^. AlMndia ViLge Industries 

industries?’ endeavour for the revival or improvement of the cottage 

Repressive Policy 

oncf ' enterslts pSsltmstt next move the following resolution : “This confer- 
P»opl» of Bengal to ..tease of 

Constitution for India 
Sj. Amarendra Nath Chatterjee moved as follows * 


by persistent obstruction compelling the ofyernS to sns^tt?! M ' owed 

and by prccarinu the nnm.+rv ri.JL* ;• ament to suspend the sham constitution 

realise its l ight g to se!f-d e temiiiation. ,, t actl ° n through whlch alone can tht ' nation 


Peasant's Condition 

unJmSsk “--“In irf*h« TV* fullowi . ng solution which also was , u-r;.,i 
this Conference rdUSI Uie B W C* ? f tho P^nts of Bengal 


MINlSr^ 



[ DIN^ 
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-/d expenditure mid tlieir ('opacity to pav etc. with a view to devise wavs 
/t> ameliorate their condition and further requests the Provincial Congress 

Committee ”* 0 ^ 3 necessary ste P s to fc' ive effect *o the recommendations of the 

Communal Award 

pw came up for discussion the most important resolution by Si. Surendra 
follows •— mtr<l I*** to the Communal Award. The'resolution ran as 

v J his Conference is emphatically of opinion that the communal decision of the 
, . Government is manifestly anti-national, iniquitous and undemocratic and shohld 

he rejected. The Conference urges the A. I. C. C. to revise the Congress attitude 

command question. 2 ^ requests ^ A ' 1 C ' C - to make attempts to solve the 

, 1, '!,lF Jnfere * Ce is °f‘opinion that the now Congress constitution adopted in 
1. »mbay is undemocratic and unworkable, particularly on account of the reduction in 
he number of delegates members of the A. I. C. C. and of P. C. C.’s and because 
of the element of compulsion m the matter of mauual labour and the like. 

,• rr' cLt « , fer0nee records its strong protest against the non-inclusion of any 

i; pi tentative from Bengal in the Working Committee and urges the President of the 
d°laf rCSS i0 mc ude Mr - Sul>has Ch. Bose in the Working Committee without further 

"ddl This Conference views with deep regret the long-standing difference in the 
rants of Congressmen in the province and urges the B. P. & G. to bring 'about unitv 
anvmgd Congress workers as suggested by gj. Sublias Ch. Bose.” 

.\lau,:ina Abdul Baki, prominent North Bengal nationalist Muslim, said that 
t' OVr if a ^ lU, f 0 towards the communal decision was as strong and bitter as 

t mt of the Muslims and he would join with them in urging the A. T. 6. C to evohm' 
an agreed solution by all means. But circumstanced as thev were it would lie 

Bns’Sd the teJ® l P ia,n f a f ny , lon « cr , Y ith them if resolution was carried, 
i tne MauJana, was not to be regarded as a threat but in view of the 

aicumstances the nationalist Muslims would be compelled to withdraw from tlie < 
ference most unwillingly, if the resolution was adopted. Il0m tlie con 

01 *• 

RESOLUTIONS—Third Day—21st April 1935, 

When the Conference resumed its sitting at eight this morning Si Joaindra 
“jounced that the negotiations - which wore fi® 
earned on with the Moslem members over the resolution on (lommim .7 

«S 

wS'S“?“ “ tbe r “° ,uU “ 

Jinwah-Pkasad Unity Talks 

ne * t moved t,,e f i iowiu e 

Kajendra Prasad 


it was put to vote 


"11 * is Conference is 


nnitv Cr fi 1 ii, D 0f o'? 01 T?^?“ is0 l ,r opose§ in connection with~the Jinn all- 

u on these terras 

V s 

king 


*• u W sc'ib-iiu'ni of cnn i.iuivil problem on these tnrm«” 

I h: < f'< u-Hi nr;/ moved tlio following amendment to Mr Clnl ra'-u-tv’ 

• “Tbs Conference further roquei f, the A. I. C. C. and the Co^^'wnS 

uutteo not to make unv cpttlamnnt v.f *i.. ■ VJV j 1 t^russ Workin, 

imuuu.il problem so far-as Bengal is 
tho representative public opimod of 

mdment to Mr. Ohairavarti’s 


viU 


to OppOSO 

Ml 
r/» lolut 

< not to loako nay sett lenient of the 

ooin'oriied without previous consultation 
tins province, • pHHI 

^ ma [? n $ ra Math Ohattorjt-e moved another arrj 
resolution which was in’ those terms :_ 

*T1uh Conference is also of onjniou that a f-',K- 

n’cmbc.-t, six from each community in Bengal bo foimw twelve 

. 11 Uo formed withm a month with the 
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/of devising all possible means for an agreed solution of the question in this 
ince’\ \ 

Mr. Chakravarti accepted both the amendments ' and tlie amended resolution was 
carried with only four delegates dissonting. ■ 

Uplift of Harijans 


Mr. Charu Boy of Tangail next moved the following resolution : 

“This Conference considers that untouchability is a curse eating into the vitals of 
the nation, and so appeals to all, specially Congressmen, not to observe untouchability 
personally and to help the Harijan Sevak Sangha in its endeavours for the uplift of 
Harijans.'' 

\ Deputation to England 

‘AVhilo pot opposing any . propaganda tour ip England, or elsewhere to enlighten 
public opinion agaipsl the Communal Award, this Conference is strongly of opinion 
that any attempt to alter or maintain the Commfmal Award by sending a deputation 
to British Government is futile and derogatory to India’s self respect and respectfully 
requests Congressmen who might be thinking of leading such a deputation in England 
to give up that idea.” % / - 


Ihe Punjab Political Conference 

Opening Day—Lahore—-6th. April 193S 

i TJm twentieth session of the Punjab Political Conference commenced at Iliad- 
i, 1 ^ 10re on*the 6th. April 1935 under the presidentship of Mrs. Surprint 
r\ a is ^rommeat among those present were Babu Rajendra Prasad, Acharya Kripalani. 
•Ur. Kitclilew,..Mr. K. Sanatanam and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava. 

After Lala Dunichand of Lahore,.Chairman of the Reception Committee, had we!- 
gate3, Mrs. Ndidu delivered her lddre* (Jrdu. She said that it 
-iddened her heart to see such a poor attendance (barely 500 present) contrasted to 
tno dense crowds who had flocked on the banks of the Ravi to hear Pandit Jawobarlai 
in ehiu raise the cry of bwarai not so many years ago. 

Ph. i < C ??i? re f was «tillJiveTy in Bombay, Madras, Biliar, U. P„ Central Provinces, 
etc but the durwan of India, the watchdog on India's kismet” was sleeping. It was 
JHic, she said, that Punjab s martyrs kindled the national lifo anew 16 years ago, but 
now it seemed as though fear- had chilled their soul or selfishness damped their ardour. 
She said that it was tlio Punjab with its manly races who had given the attributes 
nationhood to India to raise her head among the free nations, but to-dav when 
, 'rfV otuig a brave people, they and the Si&duB < 

tangling like the meanest bunas for a seat here and a seat there ; they presented u 
Spoctaole which filled every Indian heart with sliahie. 

. bhe asked Congressmen to go to villages to propagate tho idea, of nationalism and 
foTtTer^AVn.r u dtoach , ^ th#t .BwwJ meant more broad and raiment 
co h f m ;,/ 4i rs Sh0uld a PP r ? IU -, h ^ P, 00r - added, not in a spirit of toueh-uml- 
T / tl r ••* t h , em , as one o£ th em aud teach them self-respect and tho essential 
siVh <>f - B y nt ^ ll 1 ? ls0 1 mentioned that tho Hindu Sabha, tho Muslim l.rm;ue mid tho 
. akh organisations had to-day raised their voice against the Congress, ssho held th it but 
’A‘ r divisions am onK themselves the Communal Award would never have come into 
•udilmiI ‘'^ "'‘I. thejspeaker referred to < duelhijis programme of village uplift, ana 
- d t int tho constructive work like that would advance tho cause of freedom mid country 

S lot l r h«™ 8 br cfa cvuW H aol “ l b ? ® the Assembly and'Councifs 
,s th to was the power of cartifieation of the Viceroy and tho dovornors 
txe-r.t exposing before the bnr of the world the real nature of India's subie. fion ‘ ’ 
hk appealed to the Hindus, the Sikhs and the Moslems to doso up th -U- ranks 
and concentrate thetr attention on attaining freedom as one united nation 
as ^ho ermeluded with an appeal to the youth of the Punjab to re un their life oven 
iV gained the life of her husband by sheer soul forco and infuse tint i f,- 

the villages for which the way had been shown by Mr. Oandhi. 
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RESOLUTIONS Second Day—7tb. April 1935 


r rn'-Ai v 11 'j" present in prison. 

Working Commit C tee^resoldio?3 e ^r^n? be ^ “**?*? 5? 0 ™? 0 to give full effect to the 
thereof was noticed r>n f°i &“ d i° l enfor ?}?S strict discipline wherever disobedience 

th nr* hnn^AYi _ _1 


tetnfwfflnSmrt I f 01 enlorcln g strict discipline wherever dis 
4noth,w r ° n the ?“* «* an J' committee or office-bearer or member 
tion without S5fVo“°thai iOOOBeZ^ Ration and protest at the deten- 
ment Act and Regulation 1818 4, °°° Bengalees uuder the Ben gai Criminal Law Amend- 

rrJtZ wJSere on9U- 6 15 .sympathy with State prisoners, 

that the detention of Smto ,n-i™ he -M UD H . C ? ns Pl ra cy case prisoners and opining 
tnartial law SEtoJS *Snffffi ** “* the ^ ^onmLt o? 

of land revenue by S 50°per^ cent^an^ • ’ demand for the reduction 

income-tax exemption, so that unto thn min?™** lca ^ 10n °* principlo of minimum 
levied. 1 at u P t0 ■ 16 minimum income, no land revenue should he 

of Pai t y “«,*£* Assembly on its infliction 

on all Congress worker?to curv If 6 h?™® ’ aad b y aaother resolution, called 
opposition or repression! 8 7 ° Ut th ° constructlve Programme, regardless of 

trah^a^ffisTSe^Kte ‘Jf lndt^ZTl 8 -'f 0 ™ a * they were demons- 

cll-Iudia organisation^ eonsistentlv carr^ ^ the Congress was the only 

the people of the Punjab to give^unstmtJJf hoi tho , struggle for Swaraj and appealed to 
. As roc'ard:: the Comm^^ Aw^ t^ h r P 5?* supp ? rt * l4 > «*** possible way. 
tisfa . v' and a source of ™S ;A e Conferenae characterised it as wholly unsa- 
considered it imperative that Ve^leadws b ! tterness an d. dissensions and 
immediate s^ens to find m pnnifoW lea , s ,°* ^he various communities should l ike 
efforts of ffieipSSbrf.fr* 6 substitute. It also approved the 
The Conference recommA^i r ng * b ? llt a r compromise based on joint electorates 
hoard to ° r a i' olltical Sllff crers’ employment 

Tho Conference nas^r ^fc„i f ? thos ? wh ? sufferea m national movements, 
allowing ijie -ituation at Karachi to tike S lon gy condemning the Government for 
on tho crowd and furtherorademned ^ rT™ t T/ nd { or indiscriminate firing 
demand for inquiry and^Tlce^ sy^pSt fa'SES?' 8 ** g J 


Fhe Kerala Provincial Conference 


1835 °imdVr Ui? ^mrhdoio^of^Mr °S T S Tri“ at S* 1 * 0 ? 4 on ,. the 28th. May 
course of his speech the Iteident slid .'_ Brelvi ' Ldltor ’ Bombay Chronicle. In the 

fi'ilding por *hwa^najladta!l “4 , ae «* *• are 

'sA£sSSs&"JSS, ¥r ! r-P &z 
fUa ' 


' 

\i % against the mightiest <i, pAnimfnf ,,r lr/i ,. / 11U1 - us ^ or y has known, wo 
f which the worfd had neve.'witnessed* h„w, a w’wV. “°“2 viol{ ' nt struggle 


carried on, _ u . upv 1>IU iuikuuwi 

the like of wnioh flic world had never witnessed hofore‘“Smuggle 
nd ai,carau,,. the labour, the m^STL new 
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■eih°nf the Briti ? h 0ov ?™ ment is bent upon foisting on the country, in 
wh mh 6 r^ °L a ?? st mu nlve ^ 1 J opposition, is a cruel mockery of the Independence of 
other h ,ln!° U ^ The -Hindustani Seva Dal, the “Khudaf Khidmatgare R , anTmany 
tional InQfltMfmno^. 088 '??’f 5 rtU,z, j ltl0ns t y° ut b leagues, ashrams and other national educa¬ 
tes! P™ °p;’-L°i h if er a ban ' ? he Con ^ re3S ca ™ ot function in the Nonh- 

Jawaharkf llehra AM 0 i a m £ ot ^? ong e ? ou Sh to secure the release of Pandit 
in iail w nr ... A s ' ia ,? -A-bdiil Ghaffar Khan and several other Congressmen who are 
nr -? HAf ^ tlve ™ Ble P ow er to seo that the hundreds of youtlis of Bengal wlm 
fn^ffowte ^{ Jor released or tried in a court of law. We there isT^Se 

objective, namely, freedom's conTernet^ ho^^S^etrf^ 

inherent the struggle has revealed t0 «s our own 

we possess. ° th & ^ a most llIimita bie resources of service and sacrifice that 

' Mahatmif , s Po ec li that ho made in the Congress House, Bombay, last week 
hanDeninff?1n d th« de ^If re ? that thei ,' e was 110 disappointment in his heart and that the 
Grndiliii °thL i« l tnm Ulltry Save linn no cause for despair. To those, who know 
tin h J Pnn n ■ ?? ere expression of facile optimism but the statement of a simnle 

SSL m tbe coarse of the speech, said that the portals of Swaraf wire 

tho Conoress^T ro<r? r< i V tn ed faith£llll y carried out the constructive programme of 
hooo-Etw -? gaid those two statements of Oandhiji as constituting a meas&ago of 
and BunS??! lf we A°, not glV0 wa y to despair but, realizing our strength, faithfully 
be !oA bhfnr,> rTnalr- th ® P rogrami . no the Congress has placed before its, it will not 
norHhf nfc Gandhm resumes his active leadership, and together We enter Gin 
Ki vE'-r AA dh,ji f i as made a s P ec ’al appeal for support to the wo?k of the 

ore'dotermTnedTo * win*. 11 iS ’ 38 1 Stated above ’ a mockery of the “dependence that we 

that tbn e <rm?ni! Dany °.5 0lu ' £el lo\y-country men who think that it is due to our defeat 
u reforms^ T Hn n n . Br . ltai ? have whittled down their own original. .scheme of 

' reaction -in- / n *°^ 2? ink ^ 1S 18 Bie B ‘ ut3 ex pbuia.tion of the undoubted domination of 

concerned? ° I °* > W 016 COunse,s of Britain 80 * as the polio} towaHs India is 

nation*of 1 InHH Pl °h, e f this <lcsire A tho R ritish governing classes to continue the domi- 

expect to a hnvo S n°h t " repea v? d Plodg® 8 to India of complete self-determination, we Arw 
2 n „°;‘S a honourable settlement with Britain. But we cannot bank on v mincil 
dorr? is not *? a be masters of our own destiny. We have reali-od t) at fiv, - 

th a * iL a, l' ft , oan bo given by one nation to another but is an iualienabl > rHit 

ttiat tan be won only by our own unaided but organised effort. ’ ng,lt 

demostraFrt tlTIm^Jcf 0 ^ 8 ?! of .. Congress candidates at the last Assembly elections 
the ueonla luTlr i. kod w,uth . oar nab °nal organisation lifts over the hearts of 
we K,7,r h a d 2 l \ ch 110 amount of repression can affect as ford 'Willinadon lmA 

electoral iv ? 1 ai ^y,. has ^ yet taken no step to carry out one of ita pledge- to the 
a £.«£?«!! by a f °« r,u - atm ^ a demand for a Constituent Assemhlv. I am fully aw ire th\t 
toned ft, a " d t ‘ ffectlve Constituent Assembly can ouly be held whon wo have dev* 
eped 1 ho necessary sanction to enable its decisions toboimDlement.fi r .i ii ’ 

,tev n i^f°l th i e ^ ar,ia, r eutar >- *** is not to forge the CoBoi; tC silimt ± 

,y - toiged by woik Outside the legislatures. It is its function to formulaic the 
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^ r ^. < ^°? s t it . ueilt , Assembly with a view to mobilising public 



-A i™™v e OI ,' ts ?>“■“?»• The Consfi&ent Assembly Vine the 
fr°Tu Vi i « oc hoo^f 100 -ui na * l0ua l W *H must be elected on adult franchise or a 
ti ot h possible. Iu view of the misconceptions in regard to its nature 
i » tn * 4 m s i ? me quarters, it is necessary for the Working Committee 

of the congress to issue an authoritative statement on the subject and to take steps to 
popularise the scheme of a Constituent Assembly. J P 


Tiif. Ultimate Aim op the Congress 

twawai*! 8 ? ^ 0nal is fighting for Swaraj. But it realizes onlv too well 

o m- f “i end ‘5 ltsel f , but a m eans to a higher end of ushering in an 

e„: o. economic freedom and social justice in our country. At its Karachi session 

J 4 t HS ^ y 1 decl W that i n 2 rde V t0 , end exploitation of the masses politi- 

h, f rA nlnHnn 4 mc ! udo ,, real .economic freedom”. The resolution was symptomatic of 
• J rc ' ( 2; L •■• l0I J ar y spirit that is abroad in our country as well as in the rest of the 
world. T,lough nch in material resources, the appalling poverty of India’s millions is 

hs]ff &l^ntMnt P rfi WlH - a,VV ' ay f b ° with 4 as capitalism lasS. Socia! 

t r Y'-> ™ 7 tdt r to , the P° ,son of communahsm which corrodes our bodv-politic. 
There are many superficial critics who say India has no need for such an exotic 
mo; eraent as Socialism. Those who sav so, do not know what socialism is. Like feuda- 
ism an-1 tlie ca,te system, capitalism had its day in the evolution of human society 
Lit i has outlived its utility and has become a dangerous anachronism— with its 
e ' fc '; 3 °. f wor1, depression, the perpetual rounds of worries to which it subjects 

hnmm ncedrof'wnrit^nHk' 4 8 p0pu,ation ’ depriving them of the most fundamental 
humru v-cds of security and leisure, poisoning the springs of life for them and 

robbing them of their right to enjoy the fruits of science, learning an-1 art. 

Need for Socialism 


mi T .^ ! n* ed for Eoeialism being established, how are wo to achieve it ? In this con- 
olim J 'A . 4 n anno4 4 °° strongly emphasize what I consider to be the most vital considcr- 
‘ t ; ' Lengressmen we are pledged to non-violence and if our straggle of the last. 
,• r 1 u i’ L demo , n £ rat f d one th,n 8 m oro prominontlv than any other, it is that it 
uJZfl l £ carry . , on a mass movement without violence. We must 

Boti ihsm through non-violence. Our determination to win political freedom 
through non-violence is a challenge to history. There is no reason whv weshould 
ntfmke history by bringing about a peaceful economic revolution. It is a happy . 
ffury for Socialism that a Roc nl cf Pnrfv i,oo il A _ ‘V 1 


gury for Socialism that a” Socialist Party i.as he7n organised wS KnS Ti!o 


S,™ 4*M! #.*» not satisfy tte tSSS ”„,“f T h "siR 

Socialism inTir Ume 118 ’ constltute a basis for an J’ constructive effort to realize 

y z es k i P —& ws* 

XZ " *• «■— «*•«• •« »>»& <* iJ.«kSSrass 


Nkei> for Undbrstakdino ^ 

Tho work of achieving freedom onn aavimmI mi* , 
hi'.H.(ou\ and mutual confidence between fe’ociuliis La otheroSft&S°M Sffift'J 
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that here is no difference of views between them. But the things which unite 
them are infinitely more numerous than those which divide them. Even the differences 
between them are such as are capable of adjustment by constant and frank consultation 
prompted by a spirit of compromise. I have not the least doubt that if such a con¬ 
sultation takes place between the spokesmen of the two sections of the Congress a 
programme can be evolved which all Congressmen will carry out with zeal and devo¬ 
tion. I have laid special emphasis on the need for an understanding between the two 
sections of the Congress because I feel that it constitutes^the paramount issue before the 
country to-day apart, of course, from increasing the membership of the -Congress and 
carrying out its constructive programme. I trust tho conference, by its.works, will make 
a helpful contribution to this urgent national task of creating the maximum of un¬ 
animity of action with the minimum of diversity of views among Congressmen. 

RESOLUTIONS—Second day—29th. May 1935 


The Conference resumed its session this'morning and passed the following resolu¬ 
tions. Condolence resolutions on the death of V. J. Patel, J.t M. Ben-Gupta^ Dr. Besant, 
Abhyaukar, Sherwani, Sir C. Sankaran Nair, K. \Madhavans Nair, T. R. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar and others who have died in 'the causo of India’s freedom were moved from 
the chair and passed. 


The Congress and Indian States 

Mr. A. Ramachandran then moved : “Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute 
a political and military support to British Imperialism, and a source of feudal back¬ 
wardness and reaction, this Conference declares that in the interests of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of Indian States, the abolition of the rule 
of the Indian Princes can alone assure complete independence for the whole of India 
and invites the people of tho Indian States to fight side by side with tho people of 
British India in tho struggle for independence. 

“This Conference further feels that the Indian, National Congress should actively 
engage itself in organising the State’s subjects on the basis of their immediate demo¬ 
cratic demands side by side with developing and intensifying the economic struggle 
of workers and peasants in tho States. The immediate democratic demands should 
include the following :—(1) A single Chamber legislature elected t>n adult franchise ; 
(2) A Ministry elected by and completely responsible to v the legislature; (3) the 
Royal family to have access as privy purse, to not more than 5 per cent of tho 
State’s revenue ; (4) the religion of the Royal families to have no inffuenco on tho 
administration of the State and (5) freedom of speech, press and association.” 

Mr. P. Krishna Pannikkar (Pennani) moved a resolution to the effect, that India 
should not participate in any war in Europe even though Britain was involved in it. 

Mr. P. Narayanan Nair then moved : “Whereas it is the inalienable light the 
Indian people to determine their own constitution and vhercas only a constituent 
Assembly, elected by the ontiro nation and convened when the nation has acquired 
sufficient strength to achieve its object of complete independence can frame such a 
constitution, this Conference is of opinion that the constitution which is sought to b. 
forced upon the country should be wrecked”. 

He also moved as part of the resolution that Congressmen’ should not accept ofiieo. 
Their object after entering the legislatures, said the mover, should be only to wreck tho 
poi^bitcLuoiav \ 

Tbu Conference also passed a resolution moved from tho Chair demanding the 
immediate release or trial in courts of the Bengal detenus ami appealing to tho public 
to render financial aid to their distressed families. 


Change of Congress Creed Demanded 

Mr. A. K. Pillai , of Coimbatore, move l the following resolution: “Dus 
Conference recommends to the Indian 'National Congross to change its creed so that 
tho goal of complete independence must mean the establishment of an independent 
state in which power is transferred to the producing masses and that Hindi an objec¬ 
tive) involves the refusal to compromise at any stage with British Imperialism.” 

Organisation of Lanour Peasantry 

Mr. K. Kumar of Travancore moved a resolution ' idling upon tho Kerala lYovin- 
eial Congress Committee to organise tho labour and the peasantry of flic pv.niuce 
on the bams of somo labour demands such as freedom of labour and from serfdom, 
Uio right to forni unions, strike and picket, oompulsor v recognition by the employers 
oi tho workers unions, a living w'age, etc. 

40 
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Other Resolutions 


% 


- Vishnu Bkaratepyan of Tellichery moved a resolution to start a 

andnS Campaign to educate the masses ia vilIa S es as to them present condition 

v h'- P n ^ r ' s hna PiUai then moved : “This Conference recommends to the Indian 
iNahonal Conference that Clause II of Article 5 of the constitution of the Congress 

should he deleted so as to remove the manual labour qualification for election to 
Congress office or executive- committee.” election to 

Mr tirmar f Travancore) then moved: “Whilst this Conference stands for unifica- 
Kerala into one administrative unit, it is definitely of opinion that such 

Travanoore'aDd P ° SS " >, ‘ a ' tet th ” «f th! 


»ke Karnataka Provincial Conference 

Opening Day—Mangalore—10th. May 1935 

» spas 

At the cutest, Mr. Sri Frakasa paid tributes of the sufferings of the neonle in the 
rn& ? a a Di r std:- g t0 th ° G0Vernment ’ S refasal to withdraw tiTbSon & 

Then when with a show of generosity, Government has withdrawn its ban fro™ 

‘Attf rB, 

i „nd T r ^Government hates it, for which we need notcarebut we are 

^ sx ssfs issro 

XfuT 'i™ no™(StaJS*!? X.tod 

3?f “ wosw. sffls. SssSUSniSS 

givi ar b7Mah& re &h, ?f to^feu& S |o?k er r Said : ~^ With the new orientation 
clo. .-t otherwise we pub c ?S£1 T L ^ ha !° oome in 

ii that there wis m2 kv.° 1 to n ’ ev ? n , less ld9 » than tho 

‘ which alone makes life possible for iS idf h ° J sufforin «. tho 

tiumhic° n d wollors'as wo ought to be 0 IT Stently of ,.tillages and «* 

is shaking to their foundXns tho Be I B , ° V0U % 'T* 1 ? lik9 Russia that 
showing to the world ho W a’ whole connirv 4, .ftn°] U » J, V' ,S °i f .class-superiority and is 
and moral garden with every «ingle individual ^ii «« «T mto * veritable pby-ieal 
not given to tho “muzhik” ^the to iLgeoMMiu t!*vr haMtgardener thereof, has 
woniurw A the town. W> in Tmlm , ■' J°J!^ i at }* c a m ' ; for the proletariat, the 

tin, past, and take lessons bom to" shoCin^of ^LT inEt T ° 7 n bUmders of 
which is the pivot of our political •ini ^ othei and nogbot tho village 

««U 0 Of ciu'social and naCSlSnr * the .villager who is & 
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whole weight of our social, political, economic and theological life falls on the 
villager ; and priest and politico official and merchant, banker and landlord alike exploit 
him. It is he who has to work hardest, it is he who is most useful, and it is he who 
suffers the most and pays tho most. It must bo the endeavour of everyone of us to do 
the best we can to alleviate the sorrows and raise the spirits of our humble brethren. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s work in this, as in mauy directions, can hot bo under-estimated. It 
is ho who has taught us self-respect and' self-esteem and showed us that tho way to 
win them is by identifying ourselves with the poorest and the most down-trodden in 
the remotest village. ‘His now schemes for reviving village industries deserve our 
active support, and I may only hope that the beautiful surroundings in which you 
live, you would be able to mate still more beautiful by making all men and women 
and children living in town and country therein happy and contented with an equitable 
distribution of work, wages and leisure among them and with proper food, clothing, 
housing and education for all. 


“But I dare not proceed without sounding a note of warning which is tho outcome 
of my own little experience during a large number of years. AVe should not be too 
optimistic, because the villager unhappily is his own "worst enemy. A\ r o need not 
discuss the causes that have resulted in this mentality in him. The fact" remains that he 
will not be organised, he will not look to his own interests, ho will fight his neighbour 
and distrust his friend. 

/'Every village is an epitome of a world at war, and from tho earliest years of 
childood every village man and woman grows up in much traditional hatreds ana family 
fueds, that common village Jife and organisation for common ends have become 
impossible. 


u His intense attachments to his small little plots of land complicates the pro gem 
of his life much moro than can possibly bo imagined by those who do not know him. 
T cannot but feel that conditions hero must bo the same as else-where-and you will 
have to tackle this psychological problem in a spirit of sympathy and understanding. 
I only pray that you may succeed where many have failed" 

“It would serve useful purpose to the history of our recent past; to talk of tho 
high hopes of the great endeavours of successes and failures during the last few years. 
I cannot deny that we are passing through a period of intense depression. It is in 
such periods alone that nations and individuals alike are tested. Thero is no nee I for 
despair, for not the worst pessimist amongst us can imagine that the depression is go¬ 
ing to last for ever. My own feeling is that that- is just tho time when we should 
bo able to make clear to ourselves as well as to the world at largo what exactly wo 
stand for. 

Without doubts we want a reconstruction of society. AVe are tired of tho present 
inequalities of life; and in this connection we must welcome the Congress Socialist 
Party, which is trying .to formulate the national demands in clear and precise language. 
I should respectfully suggest that, viewed even from a selfish standpoint, socialism will 
give them something that is of real gain oven for themselves. Mon of position and power, 
of wealth and of leisure, cannot fail to realise that the things they prize are themsplvc- 
endangered when the many around them live in dirt and poverty without the light 
that knowledge and comfort gives. Tho poverty of the neighbour inexorably reacts on 
tho wealthy; aud disease and death come •.unsuspected within shelteu n w. ' ; because 
men outside are unhappy and unclean. 

It is time that wo placed before the country our exact ideas about the socioty wo 
are seeking to build. That w'ill help all to know what we want and will eliminate all 
doubts and Suspicions and, may he, false hopes and ambitions as well—that so unnooes- 
sarily clog us at every stop. 

u t am sure you will not want mo to speak of communal differences. That is not 
a subjoct happily that troubles you very much in this part of the world. I come 
) from a province which is full of it, and recently we have witnessed some of 
tho worst horrors that these -enseless squabbles can perpetrate. Tho Oawnporo Riots 
enquiry Committee appointed by the Karachi Congress nas, to my mind, said the last 
word on the subject. We can only hope that we may stil learn wisdom from the 
terrible happenings of the past and not make ourselves willing victims of scheming 
men and their calculated policies. It is for us to cultivate a purely nationalistic ana 
humanistic outlook against aU odds, tree from all heart-narrowing enoumb; 
class, oa:;to or communal bias. We can do this if we will and the longer wo delay 
in this the worse will bo our position aud tho wider will get tho chasm that separates 
\v' from our hope and ideal of Puina Swaraj, 
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ody, having an idea of understanding, can pretend that the existing legislau^™ 
andmaidens of an irresponsible executive as they are, can lead us anywhere 
Swaraj. What is wanted is work in the country. Legislative work at best can 
he wanted of value when it is backed by work outside and legislatures even in free 
countries are not able to do anything unless public opinion outside supports them. 
Therefore, for us it is essential, while giving moral support to the programme of 
Congress inside the legislature, to concentrate on work outside. Even if legislature 
work were valuable, only a very few of our workers, in the very nature of things, 
can bo there. We must form a programme for the rest of our workers whoso cease¬ 
less activity among tho masses of the people alone can lead to tangible and desirable 
results. 


u The first requisite is to set ourselves to strengthen the Congress organisation. 
My appeal to you all is to help in putting our House thoroughly in order. Unless 
that is done we can accomplish nothing. It is more necessary tlian ever that along 
with a strong outward frame work, a fine spirit of comradeship should exist among 
us. That alone can obviate the lamentable and perfectly unnecessary mutual jealousies 
and suspicions that poison public life. 

tt I lay gi'tat stress on the continuance of our organisation in peace and war alike ; and I 
earnestly call upon all Congressmen to see that their organisation never fails or faulters. 
People will tell me that there is lack of money. I fear I cannot accept this excuse. 
How simple is the specific, how within there-each of all is the means to help. The 
small four anna bit once a year is all tho financial contribution that an individual 
need m ike and thus not only raise himself to tho dignity of being a living part of 
our great organisation, but also feel just pride in the noble thought that he is doing 
his bit in helping to free this country. 

“Four orores of men and women paying four annas each gives you one croro a 
vear. I love small contributions that come from the many. 1 have no Buch love for 
large contributions that come from the very few and are invariably given aftor 
flattery and with a great show of‘obligation. If tho Congress is for all, all must share 
ns as all will share the fruits of its labours. 

“Brethren, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, well-organised, 
well-determined, and righteous-minod, will always bo stronger not only is number 
but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the few 
V 1 c are supposed to be wealthy to-day. We must seo that our Congress organisation 
is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, and 
that all tho expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it. are 
‘‘orne by us, Congressmen. Let us have hope and confidence in ourselves, as we nave 
courage and sacrifice *, and the field will be ours. 


Let us not forget that among other things the Congress lias also to he a sort of 
mutual insurance society, so that when our comrades fall or are disabled, the 
organisation could take care of them and their families. So many want to come but 
are deterred by circumstances ; some come with great enthusiasm, but fall ba< 

•:au:;c of the utter uncertainly of the welfaro of their dependents, if they should 
chance to depute out of action in the fight ; some unfortunately—and I confess 
hio 'VnU sorrow-—even retire in wrath and bitterness after doing much good work and 
undergoing suffering, feeling that there is. no one to care for them or look after their 
dear ones when tlwy are not themselves available. 

“Thr^e friends have to be assured; it is but fair that they should be. All this can 
only be clone by tho humble and regular contributions from themselves in the nature 
raising subscriptions from others by fits and starts. I. 
history and the working of the groat trade unions of the world teach us a lesson both 
iu uc.tliodH and in results. 

t you :iS0 P erm ^ rae *° plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 

possible .the most unfortunate and unnecessary mutual bickering that so often ruin 
fine wo k V >\e are all striving for a society whence wo want to eliminate the very 
..t dm<ie mad from n il we, Congressmen, in our >>wn lives show 

that wo cannot rUe superior to the lower element in our nature, that we are pursuing 
omy u jihautom V l -have been mon distressed than J. can say, at the si'dit. oi 

v 1 ruiningthomndvos by their self-sacrifice, and them jeopardising 

caure for winch they underwent that sacrifice by mutual recriminate ' m ■ 
hen of motives to one another. 1 

\\ o are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honestly fighting 
agam^t a bad system: we are no enemies of any individual or anv group. Wo wmh if] 
10 desire tfie well-being of all; and so in our hearts there is really no 


our 
the 
imputa- 
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ce either for anger or for hatred. The great struggle for India's freedom is unique 
in the annals of mankind because there is no feeling of ill-will even against the. very 
people who in other circumstances, and in a fight of another sort, would have been 
regarded as enemies. 

“Let it bo known by those who may be frightened by the activities of Congressmen 
that Congress stands for all, and that we do not and cannot countenance violence of any 
sort, for we are not thirsting for the blood or the wealth of any one. We are definitely 
out to establish a state of Society wherein, so far as is humanly possible, all persons 
will bo dealt with equitably. Our methods must always bo peacofuLand legitimate; 
and if there must be suffering in the process, it must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 


Ifee Andhra Provincial Nationalist Conference 

Opening Day—Guntur—20th. February 1935. 

The Andhra Provincial Congress Nationalist Conference wa9 held at Guntur on 
the 20th Fcbruay 1935 under the r presidency of Dr. B. S. Moonjce. In tlio 
the Course of his address Dr. B. S. Moonje referred to the circumstances 
that led to the formation of the Congress Nationalist Partv, the Congress 
attitude towards the Communal Award and the Nationalists’ opposition to it. u It is 
often said by British statesmen that the communal problem of Inuia is not of British 
make but it is inherent in the traditional inter-communal relations of the different 
religious communities inhabiting India. But those of us, who will not fail to keep green 
in mind the well-known history of the manufacture and growth of the communal problem 
in India, will not bo easily duped.” 

Proceeding he, said: u The communal problem of India is entirely a product of 
British diplomacy purposely manufactured for perpetuating their hold on India by 
creating and maintaining circumstances under which the communities will beat logger¬ 
heads with each other and over needing the help of the British fo' their protection 
and safety.” Ho then analysed the Communal Award and pointed out that it is 
' “disruptive, anti-national and grossly-.unjust to the Hindus.” 

Congress Attitude Criticised 

He described at leugth the discussions over tho communal question at the Round 
Tablo Conference and stated that the'“Award was not an*award of an arbitrator but 
purely an arbitrary decision of the British bureaucracy. 

Critioising the Congress attitude towards the Award, he said that not only was it 
v self-contradictory, but was of dubious expedid u y. If it ini nded to obtain Musi ini 
support, it had proved futile. “What did the Congress gain”, he asked, “at the cost 
of nationalism and over tho ruin of the Hindu interests? Did the Muslim support . 
.them in rejecting the Report summarily? Did tho Congress Party in the Assembly, 
at least keen its promise to the Congress and to the voters? v The Congress Party 
was pledged for two things—first to reject and vote against the entire Report and 
second to oppose both acceptance or rejection of the Award. ,Let us, from this point 
of view, analyse tho strategy of tho Congress Party and tho result of voting auu see 
how tho trust was managed. Tho Congress has not been able to placate the Moslems 
and to win them over to join them for rejecting tho Report. Their resolution was 
thrown out because the Moslems went against them actively and with deliberate detor- 
nn nation. We cannot however blamo the Congress Party for thoir inability to y l 
through their resolution f entire rejection. Tho Assembly is so constituted that they 
cmild never command a majority in it, but we blame them for having deliberately 
ignored all warnings both by tho Congressmen and thoir t-ymputhisers and wolf- 
wishors and for their colossal ignorance of human nature us it is.” Tho tv..- vita! 
points of the Moslems, according to Dr. Moonje, were the Communal A wan l and Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy and Mr. Jinuan had cleverly manoeuvred to win thoir points. 

Dr. Moonje bitterly criticised the Congress Party’s resolution tor the act :ptaneo 
of the Communal Award. Ho Said : 1 The Congress admits that tho Award is ,mti- 
r ia 11 rT0 * A y un i u ^ *° Hie Hindus” but it \sill neither eject it nor a . eje it 

for tho sako Of the amicable settlement of the communal question bv agreement 
between tho Hindus and the Moslems.” 
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. •-* - m ?y also legitimately ask—Have the Congress Party in the Assembly kept 
tUir promises to their electors and respected the mandate of the Congress ? 

■ Their mandato was : (1) to reject the entire schem of the constitution as planned 
in the Parliamentary Report (2) to make a demand for the Constituent Assembly to 
Award P * C0nstl(;utl0n of ^ eir own 1 and (3) neither to accept nor to reject' tho 

,, <:fn connection with the first mandate, it is worthwhile noting that, though the 
.■ ngrc'i Party is never afraid of mercilessly criticising the Government, it dare not 
otlond the Modem susceptibilities and thus true to its instinct, it took good care 
entirely to omit the word ‘reject’ and satisfied their conscience by merely ‘recommend¬ 
ing to the Governor-General to advise His Majesty’s Government not to proceed with 
any legislation based on the said scheme.’ Of course in this mentality it would have 
'ecu nothing short of a miracle to expect even a trace of a mention of tho mandate 
ot the; Constituent Assembly. But the most glaring dereliction of tho sacred duty and 
the win 11 and deliberate flouting of the Congress mandate and the breaking of pro- 
rni vs to then* electors Jay m their keeping mum and quiet when the first clause of 
jir. .Jinnan s amendment, providing for direct and stra ; ghtforward acceptance of the 
award, which was according to the mandate neither to be acoepted nor to bo rejected, 
uru being debated on and put to the vote. And again one may ask — what has the 
Congress gamed after having committed all these sins ?” 


^Y^n^YlYrr k? r . sa Y it is the responsibility and the happy privilege of the majority 
✓•YnYYYfY ^ •? Hind- it for Swaraj, with tho co-operation of the minority 

communities, if possib.o, without it, if not. U I agreed with Mr. Jinnah tliat ‘religion, 
VYf i ngU[lg ? should not enter into politics.’ This is exactly what tho Hindu 
il c a xr a ? ( ^ ^ have been saying all along. This is exactly the line whi 
ue of Nations oas adopted in solving the minority problem as a result of the 
cornoinod w 1 sdom of the experienced statesmanship of England, Europe and America. 

fY' 1S V \ A ''i i YY V eeu P ro Y l ?£ f° r the solution of our minority problem on the 
•ague of : 


Ice time for argumentation and quarrelling with the Moslems is gone. Let us gird 

Y\; YY i 1DS ,md *° Y or Yi ? urS0 ^ ves tor the establishment of Swaraj in which 

religion, lanmiage and race will have no place, every person being free to profess 
• R-Pagate, subject nlwavs to public law and order, any religion he may choose 
any language he may like. Let us set our face uncompromisingly against 
or f ° r dl " cnmmatlon of our nationals on tho basis of religion, race, culture 


m r ^ en referred to the fundamental question of Indian defence and the 

military training to every Indian youth. lie related at length a 
« “ YY . iat took mace between him and an English Colonel on hoard ship, the 

Y wasAat mde-, the majority of the people of India developed the 

_ Y i ' themselves # against foreign aggression, Indian independence would 

mil’ifY-v r Y!-Y U ' ieilt, f 1 AU xt 7 ere ac kieved. He, therefore, stressed the need for 
^ y° uth v r ^ contrasted in this respect, measures for military 
u aimng adupb.d by Germany, Italy, Russia and other countries. 


V 0 ye ff- ago V, wbon , 1 was leading a majority Party of the Swarajists in my 
of I wanted to introduce a bill for m 

Prnvi, , d n 1 ' li ,' n( !lta j'V Military Training corapulsary for the school-going boys of 
U1 Province, I wae told that nc fVi« T%«fl rUnlo iP it 


Pit ... 

physical__ __ 

^_f rOT inCe V 1 waa told ftat as the Bill deals "wTtt a“Central' Subject, if requires 
! Y r Y;Y ct . 10n >sr 0 i f 10 ?82 n “ t Tndia - Wheu such sanction was sough* for, 
1 :::‘V N ®f* m 1926, I was elected to the Legislative Assembly. Hero again 

I nade a similar attempt which of course now applied to the whole of Briti h India. 

; • «. f i refused to me for the introduction of an all-india Bill on 

j&S* tran8feW r the subiect - matter oftha BiU 

ami'T-wt ‘ ' v : as f 8bu ";? t) i 1-0 ™ , tlie Provincial Legislature to tlie Central Legislature 
. .. back .-gain from the Central to the Provincial Legislature. But still not Taunted 
•.d of mine to give notice of a similar Bill in my Provincial LeSive 
timL' ,! :b,re G 10 foimulities to ascertain whether we "are more fortunate this 
IlI 'V ii c ' cn n‘ P rev ‘° iS i A a ** 10 Government of India for tho introduction of 
of o-u-■ j ^ eted ’ ‘ a mtraaii bcKau his Dttu4i march »nd we all eamo out 
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— *ning to tho task before tlie peoples,* lie said :—“Poor though we are as a nation, 
men of means of our community, individually and collectively, must find money for 
similar training of our youths, by establishing Gymnasiums. Rifle shooting ranges, and 
organisation games, boxing, wrestling, drilling, swimming, lathi and sword plays etc., 
Andhra is as big as Maharashtra, though richer in means of liviug. As I have been 
telling the Maharashtra, so I appeal to the Hindus of Andhra to raise and train under 
ono organised command a Volunteer Corps—Ramdandus— of one lakh of young men 
if some of you have time and interest, I would request you to go one day to Nagpur 
and see with your own eyes, the organisation of my friend, Dr. Heclgewar— the 
Rastriya Swayara Sevak Sangh—and the training that is given there.” 

Separate Andhra Province 


Referring to the demand of the Audhras for a separate province, he said : 

U I am personally, on principle, opposed to it. I want India to evolve as a united 
nation as it was in the past when wo were tho masters in our own country. I 
do not want India to be divided first into Moslem India, and nindu India, 
as the Moslems want and are dreaming and then into so many different and 
separate nationalities on the basis of their provincial languages, such as Europe 
has been. These nationalities of Europe, though they profess the same 
religion—Christianity— and are practically of tho same white race and can and do 
sometimes intermarry among themselves are running at each other’s throats, simply 
because they have been founded on the basis not of their common religion and race 
but of their different provincial languages. That is why I have been constantly opposing 
the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind and discouraging the thought of organising 
an agitation for the formation of one province of all Marathi-speaking people tho 
entire Maharastra. In short, I feel that wo must do our best to avoid imitating 
Europe in this respect, if possible. 

“But the Congress, the one leading organisation of Indian politics, has, sir e 
Mahatma Gandhi assumed its dictatorship accepted this principle of division and actually 
divided India into so many different and separate provinces according to their pro' iu- 
cial languages. But the point would not have gained importance aud the poison of 
communahsm would not have spread far and wide and infected every phase of life if 
the Moslems had not conceived and developed what we may call Islamic patriotism 
with its distinguishing characteristic of separation and isolation from non-Islamic 
politics. 


Though the Congress under tho inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi was the first to 
agree to the Moslem proposal of separation of Sind in its desire to keep \m a show 
ot Moslem association and its claim of representing Moslems also equally with the Hindus 
lr ? lr e V. oIitics of In dia, tlie Hindu Mahasabha true to its ideal of of pure, unalloyed 
Nationalism, has alone been the consistent and determined opponent of such highly 
disruptive communalism.” However, ho wished the Andhras success in their efforts 
to get a separate province for themselves. 

Concluding his long address, Dr. uoovje pleaded for the development of Hindu 
nationalism which would make every Hindu como to the help of another Hindu in any 
other part of India, even as Muslim rallied to Muslim to-day. “Hindus mast. .Cultivate 
an equally strong communal sense and be prepared to run to the help of tho Hindu- 
m frontier provinces, like Sind, Punjab, Bengal and Assam. As tho Islamic pulitu's 
concerns and is organised for the interests of the entire Moslem community of India 
so also tho Hindus must rise and combine in the Hindu Mahasabha to look after and 
protect tho interests of the entire Hindu community of India. Nationalism is thus the 
amalgam of these tw r o communal politics of India.” 


The Andhra Provincial Socialist Conference 

Opening Day— Guntur— 19th. February 1935 

ai the Amlhrd Provincial Congress Socialists' Conference was held 

at Ountuc on the 19th. Fahrwury 1935 under the presidency of Mr i. Vimcnmthum. 
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THE ANDHRA SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 



inference was opened by Mr. Masani, one of the Joint-Secretaries of the_ 

^ngress Socialist Party The Conference was held at the Ratna Hall. More Can 
w M$gates took part m the deliberations. 

Welcome Address 


Mr. B. Subba Bao , Chairman of the Reception Committee, speaking inTelugu wel¬ 
coming the delegates and the other comrades, said that it was a pleasure to "him to 
note that Andhras who had made great sacrifices in the cause of the nation hitherto, 
did not lag behind any other Province in the advocacy of Socialism. Unlike other 
movements. Socialism was not confined to one country, race or religion but was a world 
movement. All along the Congress had fought British Imperialism only, attributing to it 
all the ills the country was heir to. After 14 years of struggle, the Congress instead of 
achieving its ideal, which was varying from time to time, had token up Council-entry 
and revival of village industries, which he. thought would lead the country nowhere. 
It was, therefore, the duty of Congr *ss Socialists to bring about fundamental changes 
in the tactics of the Congress.. Pandit Jawaharlal expounded the lines of that change 
when he was out. of the jail, by saying that the Congress should aim at divesting 
vested interests, foreign and indigenous, in the interests of the ninety-nine per cent 
of the population who are workers. 

lie then described the various definitions of Socialism and pointed out the essential 
characteristics of true Socialism. Referring to the growth of Socialist ideas in India, 
he said that the Government were suppressing the radical movement of the workers bv 
dechnug.their organisations illegal and bv imprisoning their leaders. 

lie said that the agrarian situation in India demanded radical solutions and contend¬ 
ed that no-tax campaigns of the type of the Bardoli campaign were futile. He urged 
tho need for Congress Socialists organising the peasants and workers. As Congressmen 
they should spread Socialism in the country only by legitimate and peaceful means. 
They should join hands with the Indian trade union movement and organise the 
labourers and help them in their fight against the vested interests. 

Opening Address 


Opening the Conference, Mr. Masani said : “Our fight is not a racial one nor even 
a purely national one but rather against an economic system which we know as 
Imperialism. Having come to realise this and the fact that the junior partners in tho 
Imperial concern are no other than the Indian Princes, landlords and capitalists, the 
Congress Socialists are suggesting to tho Congress a change in the objective and 
modification of the method. 

Mr. Masani then proceeded to analyse Congress tactics in the Assembly, which he 
charactm nod as futile attempts to obtain support from doubtful allies for securing a 
paper majority. 

i ^ithesis between nationalism and socialism is entirely a false one”, he con¬ 
cluded : \\ e are all the belter nationalists for being socialists. Independence can eomo 
quicker it both these revolutionary forces of Nationalism and Socialism are harnessed 

together.” 

Presidential Address 


, ^ lje President, Mr. T . Visioanatham , speaking next said that it was not possible to 
rive ■ pi'ceiM; definition. of Socialism but Socialism generally meant the struggle of the 
working classes and peasants to free themselves from the domination of C apitalism, 
I at collective control of all the vital aspects of the life of society, the 
object of tho collective control being the abolition of poverty and the inequality of 
cUv.cb, aud the increase of production. x J 

Tracing tho growth, decline and downfall of the various forms of society that exist¬ 
ed in our couidry, Mr. \iswanatham said that no form of society could exist for all 
u \ 1 ! i human wisdom ( lay in adjusting society to the circumstances that arose from 
tune to time and to-day Socialism aimed at such an adjustment. 

Replying to f ho charge that Socialism encouraged the struggle between classes, lie 
r.nd that this class-struggle already existed in one form or another aud it was tho 
natural product of an unequal society. 

It w.ls asked why a separto socialist organisation 



‘• •’^rolled Tho socialists had a definite voh to okl® 

so Lilwn in vho Indian National Congress 
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Resolution Passed 


ae conference lent its unanimous support to the resolution already passed at the 
All-India Congress Socialist Party defining the meaning of ‘complete Independence’ as 
dhe establishment of an Independent State in which power is transferred to the pro¬ 
ducing masses', implying a ‘refusal to compromise at any stage with British Im¬ 
perialism’. 

Another resolution of the All-India Party reiterated at this conference expressed 
that it was necessary for the conference to declare its opposition to tho participation 
by India in any war in which the British Government might be involved and to 
undertake forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian nation to resist actively the 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of such a war and 
to utilise such a crisis for securing Swaraj. 

The conference called upon tho Indian National Congress to adopt a policy of 
wrecking the new constitution which was going to be imposed on India. 

The Conference sent greetings to tho textile workers of Calicut in their struggle 
against wage-cuts. 

Inviting the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in tho struggle for Independence, tlie conference opined that inasmuch 
as the Indian States constituted a political and military ally of British Imperialism 
and a source of feudal backwardness and reaction, the "conference declared that the 
interests of the people of the Indian States were as much the concern of the Indian 
National Congress as those of the people of British India. 

Among other resolutions passed one denounced in emphatic terms the continued 
incarceration without trial of thousand of Bongai detenues and called for tho obser¬ 
vance of March 3rd. as ‘Detenu Day’ as a protest against their detention. 

The policy of the Congress Party in tho Assembly in watering down the Congress 
demand in order to obtain a paper majority through the support of non-Congress 
parties was deplored. Particular protests were levelled against the lack of any reference 
to the right of self-determination, tho demand for a Constituent Assembly and the 
rejection of tho coming constitution of tho Congress resolution on the J. P. C. Tfeporf. 

The Conference was of the opinion that the attitude of the Congress 'I. L. A s. 
in supporting Mr. Jinnah’s compromising amendment amounted to adm'u-Sion of the 
insolent claim of the British Parliament to diotato a constitution for this country. 

After passing several other resolutions for the future working of the party in 
Amlhradesa, the conference terminated. 


Tlie Kerala Provincial Socialisms’ Conference 

Opening Day—Calicut—27 th. May 1935 

The second session of tho Kerala Provincial Congress Socialists’ Conforonce was 
held at Calicut on the 27th. May 1935 under tb. prosidmiey of Mr. M. U. Masnu. 
In tho course of his speech, Mr. Masani said that tho Congress Socialist Parly was 
proud of the Congress and desired to be loyal to it and to its highest traditions. They 
should be careful not to create any misunderstandings between themselves * ami those 
Congressmen who did not see eye to eye with them, but who were as keen as they 
were to carry on the movement for National Independence. 

What was it that the Indian National Congress and the movement for tho Inde¬ 
pendence were fighting for V Was it a Government, or a nation or a system that the 
wore struggling against ? Was tho Indian freedom movement a struggle of one 
country against another ? Was it merely a racial fight ? It was obvioua that such 
was not the case. 

“The Indian struggle for independent! *. is not a struggle of ono nation «g 
another,” he continued “or of a people gg iinst a particular administration, but of the 
toiling masseB in this country against a system, political and economic, which is known 
Uo Imperialism. In, order, therefore, to arrive at correct decisions it is ne v \ for 
twery participant in this struggle for independence, for 

every politically conscious Indian to try and understand "what this system of lm- 
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or Parker T. Moon save, ‘India is not only the gr 
of the greatest problems of imperialism.’" 

fintini? tfi Wltion ita enniol Unit, _1. __ « 



mspi means, for as Professor 

h)Te of imperialism but one o. _ u iUUlouIS ol mmununsm.' 

SpWaSof tfteXir “ th ° I ” 4 “ m ' url,er d,ss as its j“" ior P“‘"»t S in the 

? b , e , Ottawa agreement marked a stage in the development of that policy. That the 
inevitable effect of that policy on India will be to perpetuate India’s position as the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water of the Empire can be seen by th(Ko wl o caro to 
scrutinise the terms of the agreement betwe. n the Tata Steel Concern and the British 

fcteam^a^gatiori to., Ltd , and the British India Steam Navigation Co 

ovphiation ? The historv if tllf Tndisn ^? by , India t0 ' th » Process of imperialist 
question.” Q ty of the Indian nat,onal movement was the .answer to that 

Coruwess^from th^d^lff tht w^ 17 °* t h o 0 K „ bir * and growth of tlie Indian National 
failed it was \ elm-ion* f°qih!r tmy n°! an(1 said that though it had temporarily 
feces which nlaved a lre«t H ut H 1 tbe movement one could see the economic 

Karachi Session of tbe^Pm r? 3 ^ and !! ie |. im damental Rights resolution adopted by the 
H waS to ?his dlre £ out , c,jme , of these economic forces* 
turned during their iail lifn Turn f the question that the thoughts of young men wore 
Eist Partw firie ^ J e^I 93 ? and ‘he result was the formation of the Congress 


„ rwh riUTV 1 J ouwao^uenuy as an i mum organisation 
continued’ desmiTtha rwJLS? B J md > J 1 *® .Congress Socialist Party, the speaker 
- 1 - to ma £ e clear that Swaraj would mean transfer of 


now,., f.‘ rn n Vnioc^o flVi 8 c,ear tnat Swarai would mean transfer 

file claves on the 1 and ° n - t ^, e ot * ier > t0 ta! ^ e U P the organisation of 

l enured to hold aloof fmA fvl tlie /- r ec 9 nomic demands. The Party was, however, not 
Pu^r rei t0 noU a l? of , m tae nationalist movement, as it had been convinced that 
the Congress was the only organised body which could fight for freedom ' 

e wfth b 1L at M,t fr ° m si T de * Congressmen who did not see 

' x. • ?> T ” * de hociahsts and the Leftists, namely labour leaders who 
a., use the x arty for remaining within the Congress. In reply to tlm latter he’would 
oniy point our the failure of the communist movement durVgthe last fifteen years 

to get tiidr 0 ideolo^ adm.tlhMv tl W 'r the nat,oaalist movement to light from within 
to get tueir ldeolpg, adopted by the Congress, as the .Socialists were dome 

drew attb 1 1fon < ^to S the tl0ni i J' Masani defined tlie Socialist attitude 
town.as it ana drew attcu tion to the resolution on tlie subie^t He described how 

ammitte“^M atd tw re ce^n thM?We£f hid b AU lndia ^ S T 

^ ^ h Se^; P h r e 6P «S 

file of the OomSm to!dav £ w^ n W d n n^» k .« d i 8 S nS9,0n ? n the 8ttb l ect : Bat the rank and 
tion for what it was worth •ini 8 - tanc * * 01 a policy of working tiio new eoustitu- 

^fsSfrSS^SSSSKg 
rsrsat sfte a £e d 
vara. r 1 ! 0 £ f rs 

hud tv«n made clear from time to timo and if they op. ^ed 2.°‘ ol W attitude. This 
gramme of the Congress at tlie Bombay session of the T 
their opposition to Counoil-entrv but bocauat of th« 

Parliamentary Board. Their ad been justified by 

Socialists believed m using all legitimate weapm 

ss%ni3& ra •&£ ’f-if A « ,„„ 


the Parliamentary pro- 
ongross. it was not because of 

' °eij ‘c U,on x aad personnel of the 
subsequent events. 

‘ns to mtensify tho struggle for 
or the electorate and the 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 



Ministerial offices and getting it suspended and then of going to the country to forge 
sanctions which would mako the demand for the constituent assembly possible and tho 
decisions of the assembly effective. 

Lj 1 tho Congress on the other hand there were people who believed that the constitution 
should be worked for what it was worth; but he could not agree with that view, as 
there was not tho slightest chance of getting any relief by working the constitution, 
un the contrary he thought the working of the constitution would lead to demoralisation 
ana disruption of the national movemont. 

\V hatevor decision the Congress might ultimately take on this issue, the task of tho 
larty was clear. There was ample room for division of labour in tho Congress, 
iheir L arty s plan of action stressed the need for influencing tho Congress ideology 

t* 10 spread of socialist ideas and organising the peasants and workers so as to 
harness all forces together whon the time for action came. 

He then dealt at great length with the world situation and explained tho significance 
of tlio anti-war resolution adopted by the Party. Ho felt that India should be greatly 
interested in tho world situation, because it might prove either a disaster for India 
or a . saviour or blessing in disguise. If instead of sitting and waiting for what was 
coming, they took advantage of the situation and turned it to their advantago, it might 
as well prove a good opportunity to secure Swaraj. 


Res olutions 

f continued incarceration of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the illness 

vL,, i * ®°y , and oa . the detenus of Bengal were passed. The conference 
requested the Research Committee of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party to invest 
gate into the problem of the Indian States with particular reference to the condition 
ot the labourers in the States in Kerala and to submit its report. Mr. II. Manjunatha 
T \? tlleu Ia0vec l a resolution that India should not participate in any European war. 
his was duly seconded by Mr. Sridhar of Travancore. Mr. K. Mndhavanar moved 
^nenctment that the country should utiliso the crisis of any European war to the 
i n ~f‘ V 6 °. wn advantage and Mr. A. K. Pillai opposed the amendment which was put 
l0 . s ; ou ^ v Mr. Madhavanar voting for it. Tho resolution was then put to 
vote and carried unanimously. 

^ ,0 J )a ^ an °f Cannanore moved a resolution regarding the attitude of the 
nf n ^. e I e ^ orms 0a the anvil, similar to the one passed at the meeting 

nm, I n( ia f 0C iMist Party at Bombay (i. e. to wreck tho constitution and for 
non-acceptance of office). This was duly seconded by Mr. Vishnu Bharateeyan. Mr. 
t /r^ a ^ a ^n rjar i mc l? e(i an ^endment to delete tho portion regarding tho non-aeeep- 
tw °®ce by Congressmen. In moving the amendment, Mr. Madhavanar said 

COTnin S reforms for bettermont or wreck it. In his 
wifV»i« n +k potter if Congressmen accepted Ministerships and fought from 

i n x_ -ir, , e r this connection ho referred to the services rendered by the 

_ r *_ V f a to^ wuen he was the President of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 


P a J sed resolutions, accepting the resolution of the Bombny 
: mi J0rence of the All-India Congress Socialist Party on the Indian States and resolv- 
siHfi ^ 0r ? n, * Se Iad . ,an States' subjects to put forth democratic demands and si do by 
tl>c lopmg and mt^ isifying the economic struggle of workers and ptv.sauts in 
■np icrinV^l’ requ*'sting the All-Lidia Congress Commit- m to redress the grievances of 
Coning • Q ! n £ } liem mt .° strong union and calling upon the Kerida 1 \- 

of ttm in* i Mnmiltee *° or £ anlse them to put forth certain demands, such as abolition 
to +K-. revenue system and income-tax on incomes on land, and transfer of land 
° \v*+ 5 ctua cultivator. etc. 

oam© to /lose remarks from the cLair and with a vote of thanks the Con [erenow 



The Surma Valley Congress Socialist Conference 

Opening Da y-Sylhet—27th. May 1935 

M Ih ?Q^; rma T V u ley . Cpn 8 ress S oci 5j ist . Conference commenced at Sylhet on the 27th. 
May 1935. In the absence of the President-elect Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhvava 

Kamai'oclevT Deb ' who acted as President > read out the presidential address of l£re! 

t^j. Basanta Kumar Das M. L.'A. welcomed the delegates and visitors in a vico- 
icus speech in the course of which it was stated that the president-elect of the 
v '', r ° nK A lnf ormed by a wire purporting to have been sent from 
In i °l t 5 e p oception ^ Committee that the Conference session had been postponed 
and so she. had not .started from Mangalore for Assam \s n. rmifpr nf for.* 

Committee had not sent any such telegram which must have been the work 
?ie placj ^ P ° rSOnS Wh0 ' C iuterest tt was t0 see that the Conference does not 

werp 8j. Shibendra Chandra Biswas, Sj. Haroadra Mohan 
Mojumd.u, bj. Kumiut Deb, Hjts. fcjurendra Dan, Nabani (Junta, Binodo Behari Chakra- 

ChAkrabar ^ K “ Dot iffiB 


Important resolutions were 
Socialist Party's constitution * aud 
Manabendra Roy, and the abolition 
Bhuuubil peasants on their sacrifice in tho 

Inot year. 

The Surma Valley Socialist Party was 
President and Sj. Suresh Deb as Secretary. 


Resolutions Passed 

pansed at tho conference (1) endorsing the All-India 
programme, (2) demanding tho roleaso of Mr. 
of permanent settlement, (3) congratulating tho 
agrarian movement launched by them 


formed with Sj. Upendra -Nath Dev as 


The Gujerat Congress Socialist Conference 

Opening Day—Ahmedabnd—22nd. June 1935 

Ahminfx i; tsux? m** <^f~, ».,, w « 

..... rifi whi. 1 |.,„J t-"to tlTfo C '?T. explained at 1. ngih tli. 

the >>mrnunki p<.vh* ,.f t v \ _ R . J : u r. ( engross.Socialist Party. Ho cnticker 


Ho criticised 
for tho last 


....‘ i.v i,,3S °- bta,n thou ^ 

I**.. 11 * 1 08 m order to secure th<> c.» ouunliftit nf ui to give up their professions ant 

.11 II..' MlM Mi! SS Bv -ai iS I lh.l $2 ifai'-T Wp » &• AsaomMv— 

>«ro lor AJ - “ “» ««*, 


favourable atmospboi 
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Presidential Addrcoa 

Following are extracts from liis address : — 

Criticisms coming from tho right aro generally of a two-fold nature. One criticism 
is that the Congress Socialists are first and 'foremost inter-nationalists and as such 
cannot be wholly depended upon in the fight for independence. It is said that situa¬ 
tions may arise in which we may be pursuaded to sacrifice the freedom of our country 
for the sake of socialism. Lot me at once disarm the suspicion by stating emphati¬ 
cally that there is no antagonism between independence and socialism. As a matter 
of fact^ socialism cannot be built without the conquest of power and in the present 
conditions of India the anti-imperialist struggle is only a prelude to socialism. AVe 
are not lacking in national pride either. Of course we hate chauvinism and do not 
subscribe to the dictum “my country, right or wrong.” Nor do we want to deprive 
other peoples of their inheritance but rather wish to cultivate friendly relations with 
them and build in co-operation a world society that is free from exploitation and 
oppression and is founded on free association of mankind. 

The other criticism is that we are disrupting tho struggle for independence by 
raising the issue of class struggle at this stage. We may be forgiven for pointing 
out that under present conditions it is impossible to win independence without mobi¬ 
lising the workers and peasants for tho political straggle, Unfortunately, tho «' u 
gross has hitherto not paid adequate attention to the question of roaching tlu> mo*sos 
with a correct approach. Wo do not accuse the t engross of any wilful nogloot. in 
tin matter. Oil the contrary, it is the only political body which has tried to establish 
contacts with tho broad masses in the country. Yet its method of approach hrr. rot 
boon correct and therefore its efforts have not been as fruitful as they would have 
been otherwise. A new orientation of policy is much needed in the Congress ftt tho 
present juncture and it must he preceded by a recognition of tho fad that there are 
definite classes to whom an economic appeal has to be made before they can be 
mobilised for political action and that they have to be organised on a class basis 
beforo they van bo effectually used for an anti-imperialist struggle. 

It is sad to reflect that the Congross has persistently neglected industrial labour 
with the result that Labour has been estranged from the Congress. Unfortunately, 
there is to be seen to-day not only indifference but positive antipathy towards 
the Congress in organised labour unions. The result is that tho Congross is 

not in a position to-day to call to its aid political strikes of workers. There have 

been powerful labour strikes in the country but they have been generally of an 
economic character. The economic struggle of the workers has not yet passed ini') 
the political struggle. This is why labour is so weak to-day as a political force and 
weighs so little in the political scale. 

Howsoever one may criticise and denounce tho Congress, it is the only broad nlat- 

Jorm of anti-imperialist struggle in India, and it is the only centre to-day from which 

such a struggle can be conducted. It is the broad arena of mate struggle where 
workers and peasants can receive political education and enlarge thoir influence and 
prestige. 

Unfortunately some of the working class leaders do not seem to accept this point 
of view. Ever since 1928 they have followed a policy of isolation aud it is this 
suicidal policy which has isolated them not only from the working masses but also 
from the national struggle; and yot the wonder of wonders is that they claim to ho 
the vanguard of the Indian revolution. Whenever the Congress has conducted an anti- 
impmialist straggle these leaders have been found not only keeping themselves aloof 
also preventing tho workers from joining in the struggle, was it not a oommu- 
uist leader who pulled down the national flag at Bombay and thus unconsciously acted 
ns an “agent of imperialism ?” 

If communism is unity of theory and practice, have not tho commune of 
played a destructive role during tho last six years? Kvon in the tra 
field they nave tried to break unity of workers by following the policy of dual union¬ 
ism. I do not like to rake up an old matter because happily trade union unity has 
lately been restored with the communists though it is doubtful henv long tfii, unity is 
going to last. For 1 believe that the slogans of trade union unity ami united frout \ro 
Riven out in order to fight the growing menace of fascism and to secure tho .svtnp. y 
ef workers of the world for Soviet Russia in the caso of an outbreak of u ar. Tho 
Third International now-a-days foimulatcs policies which seem to bo simply an exten¬ 
sion of the domestic policy of Russia, Ru sia is anxious to postpone wm aiul so the 
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/exponent of world revolution has been compelled by the exigencies oTher 
trc situation to work for world peace. I do not blame w ? 

f hl™?^ instrument of peace. I do not blame Russia for entering ^he La° ue not do 
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havo already expressed my opinion that it does require a slight though an important 
modification and I have also pointed the direction in which this change should 
he introduced. I am aware that the matter is receiving the attention of the 
Party and I hope that if the Party is convinced that a change in its policy 
is demanded by circumstances it will surely take the necessary steps in that 
connection. 

It was hut natural for tho Congress to signify its intention to reject this sham 
constitution which is only a device to perpetuate British domination in India. It would 
have been much hotter it reasons for its rejection had been fully and well stated and 
the real character of the White Paper proposals had been brought out in Congress 
resolutions. The Congress also stated its considered opinion that tho only satisfactory 
alternative was a constitution drawn up by a Constituent Assembly elected on the 
basis of adult suffrage. But the thing that really matters is to see how this policy of 
rejection is to be carried out. In our opinion the only possible, honourable and <' on- 
sistent course open to rejectionists after this declaration is to follow a policy of 
determined resistance and obstruction and to make it impossible for the new constitu¬ 
tion to work. A policy of rejection necessarily implies refusal to accept minis; . rial 
and other offices in the gift of the Government. It is only in this way that we can 

expose the hollownes of tho constitution and compel its suspension. We must realise 
that the new constitution impedes our progress towards our goal and tho sooner the 
obstacle is removed from our path the speedier would be our progress. 

If would not have been necessary for mo to dilate on this subject if the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board had followed in the Assembly the old traditions of the Swaraj party 
and if an insidious propaganda had not been" started by certain responsible individuals 
in favour of working the reforms. 

When the Swaraj Party was revived at Ranchi in 1934 tho policy and programme, 
which it adopted, was significantly silent on tho question of acceptance of office and 
the whole programme was conceived in a spirit of working the Reforms. It clearly 
demonstrated the great change that had como over the mentality of our parliamentari¬ 
ans after the liquidation of the Civil Disobedience movement. Perhaps the defeat tho 
country had sustained in tho struggle and the absence of an atmosphere of civil 
-resistance in the country had emboldened them to give up the old tactics of obstruc¬ 
tion. The general mentality of the Parliamentary Board and the inability of its 
representatives in the Assembly to remain faithful "to their election pledges and their 
eagerness to obtain easy though empty victories over the Government by agreeing to 
give up their professions and principles in order to enable them to secure the co¬ 
operation of the other parties in tho Assembly—all these combined do not encourage 
us to hope that there will be any determined effect to secure the rejection ot 
the reforms. 

On the other hand, a favourable atmosphere is being silently created for the work¬ 
ing of the reforms and the mind of the nation is being steadily prepared step by step 
for the acceptance of such a policy. The silence that is beiug maintained on all sides 
is certainly strengthening the hands of those who advocated such a policy. 

The question is one of great importance and its decision should not be left in the 
hands of the Parliamentary Board. Tho Congress should give a clear mandate without 
any equivocation. 

A special pleading for a wrecking policy should not be needed in tho case of a 
party pledged to complete independence. A party working for complete ind, 
can at no stago enter into a compromise with Imperial ism. It has to carry on tho 
struggle relentlessly until the goal is reached. It. should in no case take upon v 
the responsibility of working a constitution imposed by the British Parliament 
whoso authority to frame a 'constitution for India has been ohaUrug cl bv the 
Congress J 

Last but not the least, the acceptance of ministerial offices, whether for working tho 
informs or for wrecking them, will certainly sow an illusion in the minds of the 
people that the new constitution has some intrinsic worth and it will thus uuconsoi- 
oubly change tho psychology of the whole nation iu favour of u con titu*ional 
struggle. 


RESOLUTIONS—Second Day —23rd. June 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day. By a resolution, the Conference condemned 
tho attempts of the constitutionalist wing of the Congress to drag tho Congress to 
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liberal methods and policies of constitutionalism and urged all anti-imperialist 
forces in the country to make concerted attempts with a view to make the working of 
the new constitution impossible.” 

Another resolution condemned the apathetic attitude of the Congress regarding 
Indian States. ° ° 

Another condemned the policy of the Government in prohibiting relief parties 
from proceeding to Quetta. 

Another resolution demanded the immediate release of all political prisoners and 
detenus and appealed to the public to afford relief to their families. 

The Conference demanded the release of Mr. M. N. Roy and Mr. Muzaffar Ahmed, 
who are reported to bo ill in jail. 

It alv> urged the National Congress to protest against India participating in any 
possible war m future, in which the Empire might be involved. 
ah t j- ■vr^i l ? cllsS '} 0 j *ook plhce over a.resolution stating that the programme of the 
AH-Inaia t illage Industries Association would not solve the problem of farmers. It 
was pointed out that the condition of farmers would improve by the abolition of the. 
system of landlordism. r j h 

A resolution was also passed condemning the speech delivered by Mr. Bhulabhai 
JDesai at Mysore about Indian Princes. 

Be ai* 16 8 f ea ^ Qr ur ® 6 ^ Congress to take disciplinary action against Mr. Bhulabhai 

The Conference then terminated. 
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ALL-INDIA WOMEN MOVEMENT 

INTRODUCTION 



Under this head, we should like to draw the attention of our readers 
to the Report published in this Section giving a full and systematic 
account not only of the Origin of the All-India Women Movement and 
its History as spread over eight successive sessions, but also of the 
detailed work, educational and social service and so forth, carried on 
vrith. such commendable zeal by our Womanhood in the various Indian 
provinces and States and also abroad, especially in connection with the 
Round Tabic Conference aud the labours of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. It will be seen from a careful, and we may add, apprecia¬ 
tive, perusal of the Report that the Women Movement in India in 
recent tunes has not confined itself to the work of women amelioration 
and uplift in their educational and social aspects alone, but that it has 
gradually been waking up to a clear recognition that its best endeavours 
are likely to . make little headway unless and until its labours in 
educational, social and economic spheres are adequately backed and 
supplemented by eflicient political work. Though the Women Movement 
ha.' so far eschewed., and we think rightly, party politics, it was time it 
i 1 H . e “are, 1° keeping with the noblest instincts and traditions 
or the fair sex, in the struggle for Indian political emancipation. This 
struggle cannot bo to any purpose carried on by the Manhood of India 
irrespectively of her .Womanhood. In this there must be partner¬ 
ship and comradeship between the two, though, of course, one need 
thin.i. that the political and other work to be undertaken bv the one 
must be, in all respects, the same in kind, expression and method as 
that undertaken by the other. Perhaps the best plan will be to evolve 
a natural and reasonable division and co-ordination of labour outdoors 
indoors. That is not to say that their respective fields of work are 
m every case to be fenced round and our womenfolk are to walk and 
march along the highways of public activity in their borqct , Women 
franci ise and the equal status of women are points which will have to 
be steadily and valiautly scored. The Indian National Canary 
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re specks of cream floating over an Indian she-ocean of milk and 
water, even “dirt aud filth/' Far be it from us to use these latter terms 
in the Miss Mayo sense : wo simply refer to the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition, callousness and lack of enterprise. The new . progressive 
leaven lias &j opt only in spite of, but also, in and with, al 1 ^ this 

‘‘raw" and “refractory" material. It has to transform and fashion it in 
accordance with its new ideology. In this it has got to be .Told and Wise. 

There is no gainsaying that it has been bold in the conception? 
plans. Though, we can hardly say that the boldness in conception has 
yet been followed by anything like proportionately evolving vigour in 
execution. The Women Movement is not yet backed by adequately 
ample dynamism aud has not yet gathered sufficiently effective or 
“driving" momentum. That is, in our judgment, because, whilst it has 
switched on the current from some front batteries, it has nearly switch¬ 
ed off tho current from some others in the background. By its 
enunciation of the Fundamental Rights, by its courageous yet 
non-communal attitude in relation to the White Paper Scheme, 
and last but not the least, by the nature and extent of its 
educational, legislative and social service work, it has shown that it has 
been drawing more and more liberally upon the ampler and fresher 
springs of “life" as we now understand it. But some other springs 
possibly, springs of untold, unsuspected vitality—have been lying 
neglected in the baek-ground, and are, perhaps, allowed to dry up un¬ 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, we should 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear. 

In our General Introduction to this Volume, we have spoken of the 
Genius of India, its characteristic modes and methods of function. 
These are not mero shibboleths. For at least three thousand years, 
Indiau civilisation and culture proved to b‘> one of the most poteut 
and productive factors influencing and shaping the trend of human 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influeuce was exerted not 
in terms of India’s science, art, philosophy and mysticism alone.. India 
was great, and often led, in the domain of politics and material pro¬ 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
even by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
ludia’s past. It is true that for the last few centurieB India has fallen 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because she lost 
touch—vital touch—with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazino is not 
yet depleted. It is still stocked with not only ample but profound 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping power 
of India. The invasion by Alexandor the Great of the Punjab was 
ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that Moha¬ 
mmedan invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewhere* found its wa into 
India with the greatest tardiness and d (Acuity, and it took snmo centuries 
(commencing* with the first impact on Sind) to establish its power iu 
India in the shape of military garrisons which could hardh as yet bo 
regarded as kingdoms aud empires. The Moghul Empire came of 
course in due course. But on the weakening and disruption of that 
Empire it was still possible for the Marhatta and $ikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of India. fho 
resistance, and adaptive power of ludiao civilisation n r:d cukure has 
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7 4ven more marvellous. No other country, except perhaps China;^ 
shown such wonderful tenacity and adaptability of life. What was 
and has been tha secret of this ? Only during the last one hundred 
years or so, have we really been weakening. Our alarmingly brief 
averse spin of life, (more particularly in the - ;ln d classes 

wn ch are not starved )., see lhu.Vi.nal proneness to disease, particu¬ 
lar... wasting disease, arc only typical of the general debility that has 
T ip and is growing upon us. Our modern movements, unlike the 
freedom movements of the Marhattas and Sikhs and some other power¬ 
ful ancient or mediaeval religious movements, lack sustained virility, 
connoting staying and moving power. Every modern upheaval ia 
rp, °' ve , b ^ unusual degression, and in some instances, even set-back. 
lb l R shows that something is radically wrong with us. 

I nis vast, latent dynamism of the Indian constitution which, un- 

‘W l a u » • been ^ ea,cenill S of late, is what we have called the 
home battery in our General Introduction. Only by switching on 
the c “ rf * D ? * roa ? ^is home battery can we expect to be vital. That 

current being switched off, we shall be like the dead frog made to 

twitch its legs under the arti6cial current from the foreign battery. We 
sn 1 merely drift with the times”, and only copy and imitate. We 

.* ., n P, “ rea lfc y adapt and assimilate what should be truly 

assimilable. VV e shall react in jerks and spasms, and not out of a 
cairn centre of philosophy and a nucleus of uatural strength. So we 
Would work oat the India that shall be on a basis of what the Reality 
ot indm has been and is. Do not be deluded by the mirage of an India 
torn into pieces, each fragment colliding with others. There is funda¬ 
ments unity still— more real and abiding than so-called political unity. 

JL>o not, again, be deceived by the general prostration. It may be the 

intTdeath? 16 ® eepi ° g ]ion ” Sha11 we alIow that sleep to deepen 

°V be .- , i5 ad 1 r8 of the modern Women Movement have had the 
ir!n,llr Ke . lbera ed “oation both here and abroad. And this means 
th ‘ Y, nd fresher outlook no doubt. But many of them have not had 
♦i!! i 0SBent,aI advantage of a truly Indian national education and 
ImltUI M f ny are aot well-grounded in their Itamayana and Mahabharata 
Hf« rf b 9 L and noblest forms of Indian or Eastern Culture and methods of 
1 °y have lost contact with the mass mind. Perhaps they have lost 
v ui enlightened sympathy with it. Yet no regeneration is possible without 

W “i ,ntr v ie \v r,ntatt wi,b ’ and turning on the current from, the 
nome battery. W e are not for blind, undiscriminating acceptance v f 
Whatever is trad,Lon. But we are for knowing and understanding and 
waerever possible, appreciating, the background of our national reserves 
we cannot with profit copy the American. Japanese or Turkish mode' nt 
womanhood. Our own is a specially noble, and beautiful tvpe !, dim 

Thriim and Id tar Shakt ‘ ° F Indi “ fa 8bakti ' And loft > r a "d sacred is He! 

Iu conclusion, we shall earnestly appeal to the Indian Wnm«„ 
Movement to reorient itself and lay itself on more national morn 
«i.d vital lines. Its whole educational programme has to be changed ft 
: ,K ; nld bo baaed 0D a *>««“ ande.rstar.ding of the sources and streams of 
l-han Oulu,re, and a more direct intimate aequaimaoce wfth iht Znt! 

* '* 1 '"** of lut - iun Kfc iu tbe classes and masses. (P. N. Mulhop Jhya), 
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specks of cream floating over an Indian ske-ocean of milk and 
water, even “dirt and filth/* Far be it from us to use these latter terms 
in the Miss Mayo sense : we simply refer to the prevailing ignorance and 
superstition, callousness and lack of enterprise. The new progressive 
leaven has to work not only in spite of, but also, in and with, all this 
*raw** and “refractory** material. It has to transform aud fashion it in 
accordance with its new ideology. In this it has got to be bold and wise . 

There is no gainsaying that it has been bold in the conception of its 

plans. Though we can hardly say that the boldness in conception has 

yet been followed by anything like proportionately evolving vigour in 
execution. The Women Movement is not yet backed by adequately 
ample dynamism and has not yet gathered sufficiently effective or 
* driving” momentum. That is, in our judgment, because, whilst it has 
switched on the current from some front batteries, it has nearly switch¬ 
ed off the current from some others in the background. By its 
enunciation of the Fundamental Bights, by its courageous yet 
non-communal attitude in relation to the White Paper Scheme, 

and last but not the least, by the nature and extent of its 

educational, legislative and social service work, it has shown that it has 
been drawing more and more liberally upon the ampler and fresher 
springs of ‘‘life** as we now understand it. But some other springs— 
possibly, springs of untold, unsuspected vitality—have been lying 
neglected in tho back-ground, and arc, perhaps, allowed to dry lip un¬ 
explored and unused. If it not be impertinence on our part, wo should 
venture to say one or two things to make our meaning clear. ' 

In our General Introduction to this Volume, we have spoken of the 
Genius of India, its characteristic inodes and methods of function. 
These are not mere shibboleths. For at least three thousand years, 
Indian civilisation and culture proved to b* one of the most potent 
and productive factors influencing and shaping the trend of human 
history and evolution upon earth. And this influence was exerted not 
in terms of India’s science, art, philosophy and mysticism alone. India 
was great, and often led, in the domain of politics and material pro¬ 
gress also. This is now generally admitted, upon adequate evidence, 
oven by competent outsiders who have no reason to be partial to 
India*s past. It is true that for the last few centuries India ha*? fallen 
from the Power and Glory she was. But this was because sho lost 
touch-yvital touch—with her real magazine of Power, with the real 
dynamism of her own Genius and Personality. That magazine is not 
yet depicted. It is still stocked with not only qunple but profound 
vitality. This explains the wonderful sustaining and recouping power 
of ludia. The invasion by Alexander the Great of tho Punjab was 
ephemeral in its political result. It is also a historical fact that Moha¬ 
mmedan invasion, so formidably sweeping elsewhere, found its way into 
India with the greatest tardiness and difficulty, and it took some centuries 
(commencing with the first impact on Siod) to establish if a power in 
India in the shape of military garrisons which could hardly as yet h<> 
regarded as kingdoms and empires The Moghul Empire came of 
course in due course. But on the weakening and disruption of that 
Empire it was still possible for the Marhatta and Sikh powers to 
assert themselves and hold sway over the greater part of [ndi! h, 
resistance and adaptive power of Indian civilisation and culture has 
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iven more marvellous. No other country, except perhaps China, 



hits shown such wonderful tenacity and adaotibility of life. What was' 
and has been the secret of this ? Only during the last one hundred 
year-; or so, have we really been weakening. Our alarmingly brief 
average spaa of life, (more particularly, in the upper and middle classes 
viiiLch are not starved ), our abnormal proneness to disease, particu¬ 
larly wasting disease, are only typical of the general debility that has 
set m and is growing upon us. O.ir modern movements, unlike the 
freedom movements of the Marhattas and Sikhs and some other power¬ 
ful ancient or mediaeval religious movements, lack sustained virility, 
connoting staying and moving power. Every modern upheaval ia 
follovvefi by unusual depression* and'in some instances, even set-back, 
shows that something is radically wrong with us. 

This vast, latent dynamism of the Indian constitution which, un¬ 
fortunately, baa # been weakening of late, is what we have called the 
home oattery in our General Introduction. Only by switching on 
the current from this home battery can we expect to be vital. That 
current being switched off, wo shall be like the dead frog made to 
twitch its legs under the artificial current from the foreign battery. We 
eha merely drift with the times”, and only copy and imitate. We 
snail not m reality adapt and assimilate what should be truly 
assimilable. We shall react in jerks and spasms, and not out of a 
calm centre of philosophy and a nucleus of natural strength. 80 wo 
r^onld work out the India that shall be on a basis of what the Reality 
oi India has been and is. Do not be deluded by the mirage of an India 
torn into pieces, each fragment colliding with others. There ia funda¬ 
mental unity still more real and abiding than so-called political unity. 
1j > not, again, be deceived by the general prostration. It may be the 

ienose of the sleeping lion” Shall we allow that sleep to deepeu 
into death? F 

Many of the leaders of the modern Women Movement have had the 
advantage of a liberal education hnth horp anrl Ar»/i _ _„ 



Origin of the ASl-Sodia Y/omea’s Coafereoce 

The All-India Women's Conference owes its orgin to a circular letter from Mrs. 
Margaret E. Cousins, who, in the autumn of 1926, as Secretary of the Women’s 
Indian Association, Adyar, Madras, addressed an appeal to women all over the country 
to form local committees and hold Constituent Conference in each of the Provinces 
and in certain other clearly defined districts and Indian States, for the purpose of 
declaring their views on problems of education. 

The original stimulus which gave rise to Mrs. Cousins’ letter was an appeal made 
hy the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, at the Prize-Giving function of the 
Bethune College, Calcutta, in which he called on Indian women to "tell us with oug 
voic-e ichat they leant , and keep on telling us till they get it .” Mrs. A. L. Jluide- 
koper, an ex-Principal of Betliuno College, (who, I am glad to say, is still one of our 
very active members), made use of this appeal as the basis of two articles which 
wore published in Stri Dhanna, the monthly magazine of the Women's Indian 
Association, and it was after this that Mrs. Cousins took up the matter in the way I 
have just described. Her appeal met with a wide and enthusiastic response, and 
Constituent G)i re held in 22 places during the months of September to 

December 1926, and the First All-India Women's Conference was organised to take 
place at Poona, where it was duly held from January 5th to Sth, 3927, under the 
distinguished Presidentship of Her Highness the Maharaui Chimnabai Saheb <«aekwad 
of Baroda,—Mrs. Cousins being the first Honorary Organising Secretary. The Resolu- 
tions passed at that Conference related almost without oxception to education, ranging 
from matters concerning Primary Schools up to those relating to College and Adult 
Education. The sole exception was a Resolution condemning the practice of early, 
marriage, as it interfered with education and supporting Sir Hari Singh Goar’s Ago-of- 
Consent Bill, which was then about to come before the Legislative Assembly. 

2. The Second .Conference— 

In 1928, the Second Conference was held in Delhi under the Presidentship of her 
Highness the Beguin Mother of Bhopal, the proceedings being opened by her Excel- 
mney the Lady Irwin. In addition tore-affirming must, of the : . rhe 

nrst Conference, notable. Resolutions were passed relating to Rai Sahib I tai l'd is 
Sard a s Bill for the restraint of Early Marriage, which was at that time under consi¬ 
deration as well as urging the Government to give representation to women in the 
Central Legislature, so that they might bo able to express their views on pending 
measures affecting the interests of women and girls. The Second Conference was 
noteworthy also as the origin of the All-India Fund for Women's Education. 

•b The Third Conference — 

The Third Conference, that of 1929, was held at Patna, with Her Highness the 
Dowager Ram of Mandi as President. It was on the occasion that the sc n.c of the 
Conference was definitely widened to include Social Reform, and separate Section for 
^ orm was cre *Ed to work on lines parallel to those of the cm , nod 

with Educational Reform. Three Sub-cornmiltoes of the Ed R< 

appointed to carry on work throughout the year in the following directiui 

(a) The drafting of a special curriculum for schools, based on the. ideals underlying 
tho Resolutions passed by the Conforence. 

(b) The revising and creating of new text-books. 

(c) Tho investigation of tlie conditions of the training of teaohoi.s in all 
India. Under the Social Reform Section also a Sub-committee was appointed 
on the oampaign to raise the ago of marriage. 

4. The Fourth Conference—* 

By 1930, when the Fourth Confe ?nco was hold in Bombay under tho I’t*\d lout.>hin 
oi Airs. Barojini Naidu, the increased efficiency of tho organization lad b mui • wm 
noticeable: and the Honorary Organizing Secretary. (Mrs. Kamaladevi Cliaiiopadhyavn) 
was able to report the accomplishment of a large amount of very «iiV:ri\a 'a.Vk 
done by the Constituent: bodies m many parts of India. IVomimuil among the h..t of 
reforms eJRytod through the support of the Conference un«l its marabeiw \s the 
pas-iin of the Sarda Act, which, (while in ’he opinion of (lie Conference th# are- 
48 
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lecified in the Act were much too low, and the Act possessed somo other obvious 
was yet a bold step in tho r.ght direction. Following up that success tho 
Reform Section of the Conference took a very active part in the agitation for 
reform of the Laws of Inheritance as affecting women, while on the educaLnal side 
an immense amount of useful constructive work, in addition to .propaganda, was done 
by local members and committees of the Conference and its Constituencies in stich 
airtctions as the opening ot new Girls’ Schools, Industrial School, schools for’children 
of the Depressed Classes. Adult Education, Frison Visiting, Relief to 
on the Railways, and ChUd "Welfare and Maternity work. A 'now field of work "thaf 
connection with female labour, was opened up through the opportunity of giving 
evidence before the Labour Commissions, while by the delegation of distinguffl 
International Conferences, such as the Berlin International Confess of 
Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship, the work of the Conference becamAknown 
to women of other countries and vice versa. euim0 known 

♦ * n ' that the Committee of the Education Fund which had been re^is- 

teied the year before as The All-India Women’s Education Fund Association ” decided 
vO make a full enquiry about a suitable education for girls. An All-India Committe* 
was appointed. to investigate this matter. Tlie members of the ComLitteTinado 

hi Xly'and made th^ir^eport 65 at and then “ et together at Panchffiari > C - P - 


.5. 


The Fifth Conference— 


, Fifth Conference was held at Lahore, in 1931, with Dr fMrsl Mutlmlaksbmi 
f Although the year 1930-31 had been one of groat difficulties owing™ 

tho pre-occupation of the country with political matters, it wae nevertheless a vear in 
tnn 1 ,!-! 1 ) 0 Conference made ereat forward strides. Tlie number of Consti- 

‘ r,i ^v y tilIS tlme rise . n . t0 d3 ’ and many more schools, hostels and centres for 
^ .were reportod as having been started through the efforts of 

o-rt Um i,ir institution of the observance of March 1st as -"Women's Dav,' 
f“°- 1 ' , meetings in almost all the Constituencies on that day, "to 

popularise and explain the work of tho Conference, was another noteworthy 
innovation. Vigorous and well-timed propaganda was carried on with a view to 
t?!r^ ar I ' ng I he S ( ? rda , Act f. rora amendments designed to nullify its usefulness ; work 
®ni” Ue< i i c . dn u 0ctl0 , u , of gening the laws of inheritance amended, and new 
* ot h undertaken in Baroda towards getting the State to lead the way in putting 
cn the statute Book a Divorce Act for Hindus. There were increasing signs all over 
the country that the propaganda of the members of the Conference in their various 
P^ st ! ^ 0ieS r M ..n^ffinmng to bear fruit in tho changed attitude of the public 
J?]J“ melioration of tho conditions of women in general, their better education 

Lou P’oner representation in legislative and administrative todies and in tho iudi- 

^question of the abolition of nntouchability he mn 

“ e Constituencies, notably in Madias, and while the attmnpt 
t^ dt.il utl, Labour questions (for which the formation of a special Conference had 
teen contemplated) suffered a temporary setback owing to tho disturbed condition') of 

nV) ^r neSS A numbers to tackle that among the oC manv .!iffioidt 

I r ,i ms of the day, was intensified rather than diminished. 

r - ; The Sixth C. onference— 


.^if WnS o n Conference bad Madras as its venue, and its President 

was Mrs. P. K. -Ray, that it was clearly seen that although the constitution of the 
rence debarred it from taking in party politics, it could not, if it were to norfnrm 
on of establishing women in their rightful position in tho state and in^oniahr 
r ‘ V0l,J r0 ; 1 v mng itself with politics in tho widest sense of tho term. The status nf 
women m the new constitution of India, particularly in relation to their fundar 
rights, their representation in the various bodies and the conditions of their at 
ohiawnont, ■was a matter of vita! importance not only to politicians, but to flux S 
conn cry ; and i*- -vaa overwhelmingly felt that every opportunity must, be taken 
the constitution was actually drawn up in detail, to 1 impress upon tho^Tn C m’n^ 
fiaraing it, the views of nearly half ofithose who would have to abide by ft when^m if 
Io tins end ? in April 1931, a repreeentativo meeting was held in Bombay np.irr h?' 
I'rebideut.hjp of Mrs. Barojini Naida, tho outcome of which was that thn^n tJJ 1 * 0 
V» .jrnea’s Conference, the Women’s Indian Association, and the National r 

Women in India, conjointly drew up a Memorandum to be placed bofo -A i? « l*° 

Bub-eouuuittoe of the Bound Table Conference In May tfiis MemSd? A ‘ ^ ' aoohlfi(, 
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to all the Constituencies, with an invitation . to thorn to give their considered 
upon tho views stated therein, and again in its final form, before it was 
actually submitted to the Franchise Committee, the Memorandum was circulated to 
the Constituencies, from which no dissentient was received. I need hardly remind 
you that the essential points which wore -decided to press in the Memorandum were 
as follows: 


(1) Equal rights and obligations of all citizens without any bar on account of sex. 

(2) No disability to attach to any citizen by reason of his" or her religion, castes, 
creed or sex, in regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

(3) Adult suffrage. 

(4) Women to fight elections on equal terms with men, in mixed general electorates. 

(5) No reservation of seats for women as such, nor special nomination or co-option. 

A deputation of ladies belonging to the All-India Women’s Conference also waited 
on His Excellency the Viceroy, in May, and presented a Memorial asking for women 
to be represented on the Round Table Conference. 

The Social Reforms Section w^as kept busy again this year in agitating against the 
attempts to amend the Sarda Act. Rai Bahadur Harbilasji Sarda’s Bill to seeme a share 
for Hindu Widows in their husbands’ family property was very widely supported in the 
Constituencies. Tho year was also noteworthy for the number of laws passed in 
Indian States, safeguarding women’s rights, or enhancing their status. 

The work of the Education Section went forward with unabated vigour on the 
usual lines, progress being made with the scheme for opening a Womon’s College for 
Home Science, Educational Rsearch, and Training of Teachers. The Text-book Sub¬ 
committee made considerable progress with its ardous labour, as did also the Sub¬ 
committees on Labour, and indigenous Industries. 

7. The Seventh Conference— 

The Seventh Conference met at Lucknow in 1933 under the Presidentship of 
Lady Ramanbhai Neelkatith. In the work of the preceding year, that of representing 
the viewpoint of Indian womanhood on the constitutional question had remained upper¬ 
most owing to the fact that the Indian Franchise Committee was occupied with its 
labours in India daring the cold season of that year, and the Standing Committee of 
tho Conference felt it obligatory that it should continue to press the views laid down 
in the Memorandum presented the year before to the Round Table Conference. Nino 
members of the All-India Women’s Conference gave evidence at various centres, that 
of Kajkumari Amrit Kaur (Chairwoman of the Standing Committee) being specially 
noteworthy for the firm stand which she made upon the principles laid down in the 
Memorandum in spite of the fire of searching cross-examination. From the point of 
view of immediate rosults, however, those efforts were, alas! in vain, and tho publi¬ 
cation of the Communal Award was the signal for an outburst of protests from oui 
Constituencies. 

The work of the Social Section went forward apace; in manv Constituencies the 
earnest practical efforts towards the removal of untouc liability and caste restrictions 
proved conclusively, to those who have eyes to see, that women are not—as they aru 
usually supposed to be—the custodians of orthodoxy and conservatism. In manv o! 
the States Constituencies as well as those of British India there was a strong move¬ 
ment m favour of providing for divoroe in Hindu society, and its equalisation for men 
and women among Muslims. The promotion of the cause of Swadeshi indigenous 
industries was also a very important feature of tho year’s work, as was also tho 
number of instances in which members of tho Conference wore successful in contest¬ 
ing, on terms of equality with men, elections for seats on Municipal Corporations and 
academic bodies of Universities. 

The opening of the Lady Irwin College for women, at Delhi, on November 10. 1932. 
was the event of tho year in the Educational Section,—concrote evidence of tho 
value of the work which had quietly and steadily been proceeding since tho starting 
of tfie Education bund four years ago. Important as was that event, however, one must, 
not allow it to overshadow all the other less spec tacular day-to-day work of members 
m the Constituencies, for without that real underlying zeal for the educational uplift 
of women, throughout tho land, in villages as well as in towns, in quite devoted care 
and service, as well as in laying of foundation-stones and presiding over public 
now i ^ * ° lU Conference would have never grown into the solid organisation that it 
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tbat \ o[ last . y 0ar i was hold at Calcutta, Lady Abdul Quadir 
c.n- the I resident on that occasion. The most prominent feature of the work of 1933 
ha ;! \- l * n beeu the political one, owing to the publication of the White Paper, in 
which it was seen that the attempt made by our representatives in 1931 and 1932 to 
gatn the; equal status, had completely failed. It became necessary therefore to frame 
a - -ond denv/randmp, m which, while it was reiterated that the proposals contained 
in fu ' st Memorandum provided the only satisfactoy solution, the White Paper nro- 
L; ; ulri WOi ' u examined and a clear statement made as to how far they could be retar¬ 
ded as even on adequate ‘ second best ’ or not This Memarpndum was submitted 
to the Joint Parliament any Committee of the British Parliament, and later, three elected 
members representing our Conference, as also the National Council of Women in 
tofv w «!» t 1 ?, 8 Association, were invited to London to give ovidenco 

befmu the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Suffice it to say here that through Memo- 
?/. n ?r stuncl taken by our delegates in giving their evidence, we 

A 1 ; ' . l, ; a idling to adopt an accommodating attitude in regard to details during 

^,,^ 1 ° J ' ansiti0 ' 1 - we stood immovably for the princple of ' equal status, and 
n r «imst that of communal and special representation. 

nAnS^f usefu ] r 0u ^ 0m0 tbo . Political work outside India has been the many 
a £>J.! lat ' 0lu ' dejegatos made with women’s organization of other countries and 
th? I^ea me of Nations* 011 ^ SC °^ Q mc l a( ling various organizations connected 

!"li aa '; " v : thougii the scope of onr activities has become, it must not be 

cirW M th:lt A thl ?i ^ the A ? ffect of making the current of local work flow more 
' Gn the contrary, the work of the Educational and Social Reform Sections 

£ rows ever more intensive as it grows extensive. As a whole our Movement gathers 
force every day from new streams of local enterprise. 


HalI-Yearly Reports for 1935 

Tho following is the text of the Half-yearly Reports for the year 1935, pro vim 
province, issued by the committee of All India Women's Conference : — 

1* Andhra 

We returned to our native places in later part of January. By tho tinv 
* t'vo districts of local area have become a prey to the ravages of ftttnine: 
appeals from Ihe fa-me-strieken area were sent to various parts of the districts and 
\vo haw *•; tuin our attention first for organizing committees; to collect money for 
poor old people, pregnant women who were d ration. 

tiidei the auspices of Andhra Constituency of the A. I. W. 0., a social sectiou 
"itc- was started with a view to find out tho wavs and means to tackle all the 
cc ia pnuncmK. Our work is not centred iu particular area but •througbout tlio 
AMUijia I rovince m as much as there arc as many sub-constituencies as eleven to 
•V' n out the resolutions passed by tho Provincial Body as well as bv tho A. I. W C, 
at tho Karachi bcssion. * v 

We had Echo-meetings in Chittoor, Kisna and Godavary districts. Tho provi 
t)Ofjy h i ; it j.i- - itatioh from each district through a member who acts as Boorc tarv 
•m l who m her turn organises secretaries. I have divided the work into two sections— 
>aIU( ational and Social. 

an Educational Sub-Committeo having Miss rotors, Sub-Assistant Inspectress of 
o lie..ii, os Convenor, w® fonnod to enquire into matters relating to adult and indus- 
lion. This Committee will keen mo in touch with its work. AVo have 

Nocal Committee, who are very useful in as much as they 
ivvledge when they go to villages. ] bavo asked our Committees to 
* tr ?^ ?'“> recreation clubs or samajos tor their gatbering. 

‘bat they can come easily into contact with women in genera! ” 

'ti--fating for compul ory fren primary education through our Local Bodies 
,m ' Municipalities. I canuot say that we have achieved any result on educational 
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side. As regards adult education, our trials are coming into effect in Godavary aud 
Kistna Districts, as much, as we have got three Sevasadans where women, aro taugh, 
music, vernaculars, English and some home industries such as rattan work, embroidery 
lace, tape-making. 

Our work began with organising committees to collect funds for the famine-stricken 
urea in tho Ceded districts where many thousands of old people and children -ml 

pregnant women are dying for want of food. We have collected tunas, besides we 

had benefit performances at Narsapur and Muslipatam. We appealed to louth Leagues 
for help who with their characteristic buoyancy of youth promptly answered our call 
with large sums of collections. Xu all we were able to send Rs. 1,(XX) to the lamint- 
stricken area. _ , . , T 

2. Now our attention turned to the next important matter, namely, Sarda Act. 

placed before the A. I. W. C. in the recent session that numberless child marriages are 
being performed in Fren<*hpet in Muslipatam, as the British has no jurisdiction o\ei 
the Frenchpet. It is no exaggeration or egoism if I say that we had worked vei v 

hard to lessen the number of marriages performed and I am glad to say that uiu 

succeed in our attempt and the sharp fines that were given by the magistrates to the 
parties, which themselves bear testimony to the success of our agitation. 

3. The next thing that confronted ns was the question of legal disabilities (rf women 

which is of vital importance. 1 succeeded in getting the attestations of several ladies 
on the forms sent to me by the Social Section Secretary. The same were handed 
over to Mrs. Cousins, Chairwoman of our Provincial Body, when she attended our 
Provincial Executive Body at Ellore to be sent to S. S. Secretary. Some more forms 
wore sent to our Sub-Constituencies at my request and 1 am to - iy that they arc 
working vigorously to have them filled in and will be sent to the S. S. Secretary m 
time for the ensuing Assembly Sessions. . . 

4. I may also add that some of the members of our sub-constituencics aro helping 

the widow-remarriage Association. „ _ . ,. . T t 

5. Tho last but not the least, is the question of Franchise over which I have 

drawn the attention of our Committee to concentrate. In this connection 1 have 
appealed for help on behalf of our constituency to all persons of different shades of 
opinion, and to youth leagues for finding out whether the names of all the v omen 
qualified to vote are entered into the Electoral Roll, and to enlighten voters on tho 
fruit of franchise. A similar letter was sent to the Press by our Chairwoman, Mrs* 
Cousins. Besides this, she has written letters t > i S:hynr.ni’\ l>. - 

raurti (a famous Cingress leader), and to Mrs. Dr. Muthulakshmi heudi to depute 
special workers who had experience of finding out the the people with special property, 
tax and literary qualifications. „ . 

As we have to deal with many a social problem it is very difficult for every 
Constitu'ency to work up all the item* dug Social and Educational matters. So 

1 have distributed the following items among the experienced - of our 1 ro- 

vincial Committee. . s _ .. ... 

(a) Village Reconstruction ; (b) Indigenous Industries; (c) Rescue Homos ; (cl) 
I/ubour and Insurance. _ T _ 

6. Village Reconstruction was allotted to Mrs. P. Kanakamma of Nellore, D. 
Iiixmibnyamma of Naraspur, Dr. M. Sakuntala of Ellore, M. Kamalamma of Mushpa .uu 
and Mrs. Cousins. I cannot say that we had achieved any tangible result in as much 
.is the work is an uphill task. Anyhow, I dare say that we are makiug progress, and 
hope that our attempts would fructify in course of time. As for the Hanjau work 
which forms a part of Village Reconstruction, I am glad to inform that very good 
results are obtained in our local areas, many schools are started for llarijan children, 
and boarding for their girls, night schools in our local areas, thanks to tbe laborious 
work of the llarijan Sevak 8angh. 

7. As regards the indigenous industries, wo have centred all our Jutivir,* , in 
Guntur District, where we can, under the guidance of Mr. G. Sitaramaeastry : i.u y 
for the Village Industries Association) work, in proper channel. 

8. Bezwada, the centre of the Andhra Province, ha-., been pitched upon for having 
Rescue Homes. Mrs* Rajarajoswaramma has taken the entire responsibility on i»u 
Khouldeis as there are already two Rescue Homes started by Dr. G. Rangauayakam 
and herself. 

0. Much work has been done in the spread of - Iusurau* e among women and to a 
small extent among labourers. 

(Sd.) M. Kamalammn, 

.Standing Coniiii ttee Member, ANDHRA. 
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. °? r ^ s |°[ JiaiI0n has done excellent w6rk in various sections. Till now 

Vv of we have had five meetings of the Working Committee. We 

(hojUoS all the local work and correspondence from the Head Quarters in the Workincr 
Committee. The Executive only meets informallv to arrant S womn.m 
do other work requiring urgent attention. ° P ro Srammo and to 

Our Echo Meeting was a splendid success this year. About two hundred bdip 
oto'nd j l the meeting Some of our delegates who had”attended the Karachi Conference 
^ M • d ^ count .s ot the Conference. We elected our Working Commftteo ?nd 

the Executive Committee. Our office-bearers are elected as follows :_ 


President. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Local Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Dr. Bana 

Mrs Mehta ^ Pat "’ ardhan > iIiss Needham, Miss Jadav and 

Mrs, Limarge 

Mrs. Deshpande 

This year the following Sub-Committees were appointed 
Educational, Social and Labour. 
tiinateir^!,^ 0 ^+^ mmitte £ wa f . appointed in the beginining of April • but unfor- 
whose shoulders th eft , (l J irin S summer leaving only 'three on 

concern fell rk* 4 i ir ^?i 1 ii an< * a ^. fhe hardships of shirting such a responsible 

Boardhg f Hmi T se%^ t - irao College girls were admitted in the Girls’ High School 
; , to . V n u creas « m the number of the School girls, the 

mT tSa fool. Vi l - 1 bo adr ? I , tte 1 d th ere from this year. Our Association has taken 

Mom W nV tho SUlta f u 0 them. Mrs. Wadi a, the Standing Committee 

liww f Wlth efforts of Miss Needham and firs. Jayavati 

Juno. U 1 he best mako xt a success * Tlie h°stel is opened from the 13th. 

quitiou e of e mwnnL^ 10 o e p ial — tiori Sec r ota 7“A- P ▼. C.,—we fully discussed the 
^ ! ^ a * ^ ,D l missl on on Local Disabilities -of Women : and passed a 

,1 * °,, P> ,jt fating against the attitudo Govornment has taken up. The resolution was 
r" <» . o 10 ^ ml «J»V on Secretary-A. I. W. C. We also sent about bSK 
f r lh0 appointment of a Commission on Legal Disabilities of women signatures 

vnc;?i\° Indi 8°'! 0 ; 1 , s Industries Rub-Committoo. with Mrs. Abbas Tvabir as its Convenor 
W ■’ b to X w1 i0nS iD ^ ei &* U has , de - dod toseiftSe members’’to’the 
Tvabu bv h?r-elf to i^Jni^ Ti k to * h ® y®«“8 ladies coming to the “Samaj”. Mrs. 
and manufaetiir s'as far’a« h ? P ers . uad ' n 8 P®opI® to use village products 

groandflour f available, and to go in for Wd-ponnded rice and hand- 

^ ^ developed a series of lectures on Small- 

city 8ho also '-isif ■ ti *’ °* D1 f8>c lantern slides in thickly populated places of the 
i thif w°n^ e ?o I’*}? 1 !® c * ,, t‘®a and lectures on sanitation and other similar 
cvli Jr Ertf5;, COmmittOC Wil1 be -p-yins her when- 

■Nothing particular has been done in tho Labour Sections. 


Camp Baroda, 
14th. June 1935. 


Sd. (Mrs.) Gool Wadia, 

Standing Committee Member, Baroda. 


the 


3. Bengal Bast 

'"IHMSteut* 

ujitte»' ‘- U 4 Pmntiry Hcllools aul two “'dwifwy classes under the Education Cc 

(!' Th atari bazar School paying very small foes with 45 Studenk • 

2) Urdu Free School with 90 students • , 

Kazihcuse Free School with 30 students ; 

*;) Narinda Free Harijan School with 30 students • 
y>\ ” ari Midwifery and nursing Class with 8 students 
\v L ndar i u M*dwifary and Nursing i Um with 8 students • 

< ha,c on) Industrial Centres for sowing and weaving ? 
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Under Social Section of the Constituency, “Sagarika” and “Mirabai” performances 
were done to raise money in aid of the above Institutions and the net income was 
more than Rs. 1,000 from the performances. There is also a monthly subscription of 
about Rs. 25 out of which the expenditure is met. 

o „ Sd. Protima Nag, 

*• General Secretary. 

4. Bengal West 

T o e . ri F s i, Annual Meeting was held on tho 8th. February, 1935. Mrs. Renuka Rav, 
the bocial Secretary of tho A. I. W. C. was kind enough to preside over the meeting, 
come <00 women, mostly from the neighbouring villages, assembled there. Several 
women including a widow from a village, read papers. They dealt mainly on social 
problems of the women of our country. Mrs. Ray, the President, spoke about the Re¬ 
solutions passed in the Karachi Conference and asked the women present there to 
tak mi? ctlve P art m t* 10 wort . undertaken by the Conference. 

Ihe Bengal West Constituency is carrying on social works in neighbouring villages 
rrom the very beginning by calling meetings at regular intervals and by Sub-Corn- 
nnttees there. On the 18th. February, a meeting was held at Bandgorah, a neighbour¬ 
ing village where child welfare Exhibition was duly organised. After lectures had 
the^e lvered there by several ladies, a Sub-Committeo with 7 Members, was formed 

Feeling the necessity of starting sewing classes in the villages, the Constituency 
has appointed a teacher for this purpose from the 1st. March, on a salary of Rs. 10 a 
mouth. The teacher, a widow, trained at Sriniketan. the Rural Reconstruction Depart¬ 
ment of Viswabharati, goes regularly to three villages for the present. On the 6th. 
aiaroli a meeting was held at Blitibandanga, the nearest village from Santiniketau, to 
inaugurate the starting of a loom there. The members of our Constituency also go to 
the villages occasionally and talk with the women there about tho improvement of 
sanitary conditions of villages. 

Santinikotan, Sd. Sudhamayeo Mukerjee, 

n * 6 * Secy., West Bengal Consty., A. I. W. C. 

5. Bihar. 

Four meetings were held during the half-year underreport. One of these was a 
general meeting and three were Committee meetings. In the General meeting the things 
especially discussed were Rural uplift, Removal of Illiteracy, Untoucliabilitw and 
Womens Legal Disabilities. The Committee meetings discussed among othor things tho 
ways and means for giving a practical shape to the resolutions of the Conference 

The Committee elected Lady Imam as its President in place of Mrs. Haidar AI? who 
is leaving Patna indefinitely. One of our members, Mrs. S. C. Chakrabartv .acted earn- 
08tJl ?, Honorary Hospital Visitor for two years—1933-34 and V934-35. Since 

Apnl 1935, Mrs. A. 1. Sen has been working as an Honorary Visitor of tho Hospital. 

Owing to tho ill health of two of tho Sectional Secretaries the progress of work 
during the half-year under report was considerably retarded. Regarding the 
removal of illiteracy our Educational Section has been running a few freo 
l nmary Schools in which both boys and girls are taught. The number of pupils 
in these schools is gradually increasing. Besides this, arrangement has been 
rnado to hold meetings of the common people in different busties and deliver 
popular lectures. These meetings were attended by both males and females and the 
lectures much appreciated. Our plan is to supplement th ese lectures with lantern 
snows. Regarding social work no new line of action has yet boon chalked out, Tho 
two sections Educational and Social—have to a certain extent worked joint iv To 
nve a practical impetus to tho removal of untouohability tho teachers of our Primary 
S. hools are encouraged to admit children belonging to 'the Harijan Class, in aomo of 
the popular educational lectures referred to above, the evils of eailv ruarriaco aud the 
rurdah system were exposed. 

Sd. Mi's. 8. 0. Chakravarti, 

Educational Secretary. 

6. Bombay 

The progress made during the lost six months was on the whole satisfactory T’iu 
A ssociation met four times during tlie six months to consider the circulars from th« 
rganismg Secretary of the A. 1. W. C. and to consider other matters relating to tho 
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The Echo meeting was held on the 23rd February 1935 at 4-30 p. m. at the Yanita 
Vishram Hall when Dowager Lady Jehangir presided! Lady Jehangir in her Presiden¬ 
tial address stressed the necessity of spreading Education among Women (in India) 
and said that Women in India have a heavy task before them for the removal of their 
Legal disabilities and for asserting their rights as human beings. She welcomed the 
efforts of the Association in tliis direction. 

Two resolutions were carried unanimously, one protesting against Mr.' Desai’s Bill 
to Amend the Law of Adoption aiming at the destruction of ' the fundamental rights of 
Women, and the other expressing disappointment at the refusal of the Government of 
India to appoint a Commission of non-official members to inquire into the 1-gel 
disabilities of women. The delegates to the Karachi Session of the All-India Women’s 
Conference gave their impressions of the Conference. 

Two letters were sent, one to Mr. Desai and the other to the President of the 
Legislative Council protesting against Mr. Desai’s Bill to Amend the Law of Adoption. 
Son.' members of our Association together with other ladies went into a deputation to 
H. E. the Governor protesting against Mr. Desai’s Bill. T1 

Hall on the day the Bill was moved. We have the satisfaction to mention liere that 
Mr. Desai with the permission of the President did not move the Bill in that Session. 

Tin 1 Adult Education Committee is making a good progress. Adult Education Classes 
are going on at Lamington Road and in the Improvement Trust Chawls. The women 
attending these Masses have made good progress in reading and writing. 

Our Association has decided to run an intensive campaign for getting woman regis¬ 
tering themselves as voters under the various Franchise Qualifications in the new 
Constitution. Miss Amy Rustomji has boon appointed Convenor of a Sub-Committee for 
this purpose, with powers to co-opt. Various centres will be opened in the city, en¬ 
rolment forms prepared, and there will be house to house visitation to induce and help 
women with enrolment. 

The Association is carrying on an extensive propaganda jointly with other Women’s 
Associations to protest against Mr. Desai’s Bill of Adoption which, it is feared, will 
be moved in the Poona Session of the Bombay Legislative Council. Signatures are col¬ 
lected on Protest Forms which will be duly sent on to the authorities. 

Owing to some unforeseen difficulties, tne El for an I e Committee 

could not be held earlier, but are fixed to take placo early in July. 


Sd. Gulbanu J. R. Dpctor, 

21. 0. 35. Standing Committee Member, B. W. Association, 

7. Calcutta. 

Our Echo meeting was held at the Y. W. C. A, Hull on the 21st January 1935. It 
W r> tended. Mrs. P. Choudhuri, Chairwoman of the Constituency presided. Mrs. 
R. C. Roy road an account of (a) Mrs. Nanjamma’s w Five year plan for making 50 
p.o. p'.'-mo literate and (b) Mrs. Hamid Ali’s propaganda class for women to train 
Som:;! Workers . Mrs. Shamsim Nahar Mahmud, Mrs. S. N. Roy, and Miss 
Wingate gave short account of the Educational, Social and Labour resolutions passed at 
1 he Karachi Session. Mrs. 8. C. Mukherjee, Organising Secretory, explained the 
position of Indian women with regard to Franchise in the Joint Parliamentary Com¬ 
mittee Report. J 

Oui Local Committee has mot once ever month rend at the first moetincr in 
February, two sections were formed 


(\! Wttcational. up (a) Refresher Courses, (b) Medical Inspection of Schools, 
(fi Un-lri llo.ul . (d) Park and physical culture, (•:) Debating Society, and <f> Parental 
(Jo-operation; ° v ' 

\2) Soc : ab taking ap (a) Burtee work and untouchability, (b) Sunnression of 
Immoral i riffle am Abduction of Women, (o) Women’s Franchise ppression ot 

Owii« to the absence of a separate Convener, the work of the Social Section is 
included m the general report this time. \ OWUUi 1S 


(a) Bustee Work and Untouciiabiuty 

Tim ITanjnn School at 11, Narnia Mallik’s Lane is making great nronrM«i No o,.i v 

Eii.M'liM) with 


and 

view 
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and Marwari Harijan Sovak Samity have given ns financial help all along, 
we are grateful. 

The prize distribution of the above School came off on the 24th June at the school 
premises. Councillor S. C. Ghosh presided and Mrs. Indira Devi gave away the 
prizes^ which consisted of Dhotis and Sarees. These were given by Mts. T. N. 
Banerjee, Mrs. Sudhir Kumar Sen, and Mrs. T. P. Ghosh. Mrs. Ghosh also supplied 
mangoes and sweets for the pupils. The Banga Luxmi Cotton Mills kindly presented 
a box of washing soap for distribution. We are grateful to Mrs. N. N. Dutt for con¬ 
tributing Rs. 20 towards the prize fund, and to Mrs. N. Mukerjee for printing the 
invitation cards free of charge. 

The Bal Mandir or the Harijan Baby Clinic has made good progress during the last 
six months. Seventy children attend daily, and each of them get a powa of milk 
twice a day. Dr. Miss Maitreyi Bose regularly attends the Clinic every Saturday 
morning, aud Dr. Pal every Wednesday afternoon. We are very thankful to them for 
giving medical help free of charge. The monthly expenses of the Clinic coino to about 
Rs. 175. Last year Mrs. Saudamini Mehta in charge of the Clinic, had to collect all 
the money through private donations, excepting Rs. 10 from the A. L W. C. Fortu¬ 
nately this year the Bengal Harijan Sevak Sangh is very kindly giving a monthly grant 
of Rs. 100. Wo thank Mrs. Handoo for her monthly subscription of Rs. 5 and also 
for visiting tho Clinic twice a week. We also thank Mrs. Madgaonkar, and Mrs. 
Nirmala Choksy for helping the Secretary in the work of supervision. 

(b) No work has yet been done under this heading. 


(c) Women’s Franchise 

Some ladies representing four different Associations met Mr. R. N. Gilchrist at Mrs, 
Mukherjee’s house on the 18th March. There was a suggestion that the Provincial 
Government and tho Secretary of State for India should be approached with a view to 
lowering the high standard of literacy qualification for franchise. Accordingly a Call* 
was sent to the Secretary of State for India ia the month of June. 


Lectures 

Undor tho joint auspices of the Calcutta Constituency of the A. I. W. C., and the 
Bengal Presidency Council of Women, a women’s meeting was held on February 1st, 
1935 at the AU-Iudia Institute of Hygiene, 21 Chittaranjan Avenue, when Mrs. How 
Martvn of the International Birth Control Association spoke on the subject of 
“Birth Control”. 

During Madam Halido Ediba Hanum’s short stay here, a lecture was arranged at. 
the Y. W. C. A. Hall, on the 27th February, 1935, jointly with the All-Bengal 
Muslim Ladies’"Association, when she spoke on the “Women’s movement in Turkey”* 
Thia was very interesting and was largely attended. 

Sd. M. Gupta, 
Hony. Secretary. 

8. Delhi 

After the return of the nine delegates who attended tho Karachi Session of the 
A. I. W. C. the Delhi Women’s League (Local Branch of the A. I. W. C.) commenced 
its activities with the entertainment of the two guests of the A. I. W. 0., Dr. Roy don 
and Mrs. C. Ashby who were on a visit to Delhi. Their entire programme ‘ was 
arranged by the Executive Committee aud apart from showing them various places 
of educational and social interest a series of social functions were arranged in thoir 
honour and everything possible was done to make the guests comfortable. 

2. The following persons gave public lectures under the auspioe.v of the League 
during the past six months. 

(a) Dr. M. Royden and Mrs. C. Ashby spoke on the “Message of the West to the 
East. 

(b) Mrs. How Martyn on “Birth Control in India.” 

(c) Madam Halide Edib Hanum, the well known Turkish Novelist on “Women in 
Turkey”. 

(d) Mr. G. K. Hoedhar of the Poona Seva Sadan spoke on “Women in Social 
Service”. 

3. Tho Echo meeting of the Constituency was held on the 28th Fob. 1935 m flic 
city and the audience was over 500 which is a good number for Delhi. Mrs. Naidu 
presided at the meeting and the aims and objects of the A. I. W. C 
practical work achieved by the Conference and its constituencies was fully explained, 

49 ; 
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0f H ' E - the Ju ?, iorMaharani of Travancore, Maharani of Vizianagram 
other weU known persons the members took them to pav a visit to thcLulv 

l '/jShSf oftlm'lSague! Maharaui of ' Travaucore was entered at an “At Home* 

5. The Secretary pmd several visits to the Earijan Colony and on notin? the 
insanitary condition of the locality informed the Health Officer who accompanied the 

%£ZgS« , visit i A rosult of *>? inspection was that lotion h^s been 
; c l a a o ,l n : 't those landloids) who are responsible for proper drainage *eto of tic. ■ 
bastis and improvements have been affected 1 1 ^ . 01 

rJift 1 * 7 tl? ® att ? a ti°n of the authorities concerned to the insanitary 

S neighbouring village called Chandrawal where the League started a 

lSof the tidliliSf 0 S ee “ mstrumeBtal in securing some measure of clean- 

4*7 „% to °s" ls a •&>s gag 
b w tows rs 

uSeep. League " Also Rs - 100 was donated to S. Bhawan Fund for 

■ y* 'th regard to the work undertaken by the Sarda Act Committee lesal action 
lias been taken against j persons for violating the Sarda Act and it is honed ° hi iji.i 
a Sarda Act Conference tfiis year in the cold weather P 

,i | , snort summary of the work shows that much can still be done hut due to 
t_ic la ic of more active members the Secretary is kept busy even with this and the 
*ork cau gam m volume only if those of the member/become active 


Sd. A Asafali, 
Honorary Secretary. 

9. Hyderabad (Deccan): 

£p n o A f Women; auda/a^irtSr 

operatio/of 1 men ^>Md tK «F T 

urged women to come forward and help in Social 8 - or]£ C udmf5 r&narks 


Educational Section 


Tht t w>u°v 1 Sr ,l o"tho l 'Soo5? sUb-SSiSTAi •»qiiS5S^“lJII II 3 ,,Si,!l, f “*“• 

Sr.SsJ”. «fs hr- •»*“*» - <“» “=1 SZJ&. 


tbe Uni. iHoili'5 J». ." J mwucai inspection. The etrengS" 

a “4f“ sWVSs^ s yt£sr S’wS s “;b& a ST; e w e *^ 

« *W" AJUAe^1jJ8?SK 

»rsSE2^tiShi *• 

rtriftfesa*—«- ** —«■issairffist 

vs?3T. A^“rrtrisi ta "i±»« 

Committee- of our membors -mostly oducatioidsts-met and dr«ft P ™torvin A 
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mother-tonguo to bo medium of instruction, establishment of Homo Science Institutions 
tor special Culture.! Training for girls, revision of Vernacular text-books by women 
oaucationisis, co-education in primary schools, revision of present examination system, 
provision of airy and sanitary buildings for schools and introduction of compulsory 
primary education. 


Social Section 

Early in the year a Sub-Committeo for the removal of Legal Disabilities of Women 
was .appointed. To awaken the interest of the public this committee arranged for 
a senes of lectures under the auspices of our Association. A leading Barrister of our 
city, Mr. R. S. Naik, very kindly delivered the lectures pointing out the inequalities 
and disadvantages placed upon women by the present laws of Property, Inheritance and 
Marriage prevailing in all communities. 

Ilie Hostel for women and Employment Bureau continuo their work. Fourteen to 
eighteen dais, midwives and compounders have taken up their residence at the hostel 
paymg Re. 1 to Rs. 3 for lodging, and boarders paying Rs. 30 a month have been 
accommodated besides visitors passing through Hyderabad. The Bureau also has been made 
usc m by people requiring its services. 

Ihe Vigilance Committee which deals with Suppression of Traffic in Women and 
children lias started its preliminary work of collecting information about existing laws 
on this subject in British India. The Committee is composed of several of our mem¬ 
bers and a few men who are sympathisers of the cause 

The work of the half-year has been mainly preparation. We are embarking on 
new ventures and hope when the hot weather has ceased to get on with tho work 
that has been planned. 

Sd. E. Cornelius, 
Standing Committee Member. 


10. Indcre 

We have amalgamated, according to the Rules and Regulations that were passed in 
tuo Karachi Conference last year, the previous two Branches, viz.. Indore Women’s 
Association and Indore Local Committee, into one Branch known at present as 
All-India Women's Conference , Indore Branch. The following are the Office-bearers : 

1. President—Princess Savitribai Saheb Bausude. 

2. Vice-President—Mrs. Jankibai Bhandarker. 

3. Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Jvotsna Mehta, 

4. Joint Secretary—Mrs. Bhanumatioai G. Turkhud. 


The Managing Committee consists of 21 members. 

We hold meetings almost every month. 

2. We have made four divisions* of our Branch, viz., Educational, Labour, Social, 
ju l Rural constructive Committees, out of which the first named Committee hus been 
formed and Miss Ahilyabai Bhandarker, M A., Lady Supdt Girls’ High School, has 
been appointed as a Convenor. A Labour Committee'is shortly to be formed and Mrs. 
Aunapurnabai Bhandarker is to bo appointed as the Convenor. Tho third and tho 
last one will be formed in tho next few months. The practical work of,all the Committees 
will be put before you in the Yearly Report. 

3. we have written to the following Institutions for co-operation with our Branch 
and have received favourable replies from each of them. They are :— 

(1) Shree AhiJya Seva Sadan (under the Patronage of IT. H. The Junior Maharani 
ludirabai Ma Sub ob'Hoi Ur); 

1^) Shroo Sharda Raja Boarding f**r Harijan Girls (under tho patronage of U. U. 
the Maharani Sharmishthabai Ma Sabeb Holkar) 1 ; 

(3) Women’s Branch of the Red Cross Society conducted by Mrs. Kama, a member 
of our Branch. 

(4) Manila Shiksham Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Mahalas. a member of our Branch. 

(.)) Since Kanchan Bai Shrawikashram (conducted bv Ladv Hukiunchand, a member 

ouv Branch. 


(tj) Mahila 8angh (conducted bv Mrs. Bhauumatibai 
r, nr Branch). 

( 1) Gujerathi Stroe Mandal (conducted bv Mis. J. Mehta, £ 
R ; iT P* Seva Sangh (conducted by Mrs. Kibo and Mr; 
latter is a member of our Branch). 


G. Turkhud, a member of 

a member of our Branch). 
$, Anuapuruabai Bhandar- 
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The Leper Asylum is looked after by the ; -State.' It is kept in a satisfactory condi¬ 
tion except that women lepers are not allowed. Ve are in communication with the 
authorities concerned regarding this matter and we are sanguine that some thing will 
be done for their admittance in future. The Vice-President and the Secretary paid 
frequent visits. 

5. Wo have written to the Secretary Jubilee Fund Foreign Department for contri¬ 
bution for deserving charitable institutions as suggested by our Branch. The Secretary 

informs us that our suggestions will be put forth before the Government for consi¬ 
deration. 70 per cent of the contribution is expected to be refunded of the Silver 

Jubilee Fund and we have every hopes to get something out of it. 

6. Under the Presidentship‘of Miss Mira Ben we held a meeting in the Town Hall 
when nearly 2000 ladies were present and the following resolutions were unanimously 
passed. (I am sending the Hindi copy of the Resolutions herewith). This meeting 
was graced by the presence of H. H. the Maharani Sanyogitabai Salieb Hoiker and tho 
other members of the Royal family. 

7. A meeting under the Presidentship of Sardar Kibe was held to discuss about 
the legal disabilities of women. Subsequently Rao Saheb Bhargab, Bar-at-Law was 
consulted. Ho gave his opinion and promised to bring in the local Legislature a bill 
for removing the disabilities of Hindu Women in the Law of Inheritance. 


3. The work of the Hainan has been undertaken by Mrs. Kibe and Mrs. Annapur- 
nabai Bhandarker, and they have opened four centres. Some funds have been collected 
and people have promised subscriptions by monthly payments to the Fund. Vernacular 
classes have boon opened at each of the centres engaging paid teachers for Harijans. 
According to tho instructions of Mrs. Brijlal Nehru we intend to do further work for 
the uplift of the Harijans. 


Sd. Bhanumatibai G. Turkhud 

Joint Secretary. 


11. Konkan 

The Echo meeting was held on March 1st 1935 at the Dongre Hall. It was attended 
by over fifty ladies of the town, who took keen interest in the proceedings. Mrs. 
Solomon Wakrulkar read the report of tho 9th Annual Conference, which she had 
attended at Karachi. The audience listened to it with great enthusiasm. Mr. Limaye, 
a senior pleader of the station presided at this meeting. The Judge, a few moro lawyers, 
and some other educated men came by invitation. 

The Secretary read out the resolution with regard to tho “Commission on Legal 
Disabilities of Women”. This was discussed at length and unanimously supported. It 
was resolved to send two telegrams to tho Legislative Assembly to communicate the 
decision of this Constituency. The matter was sent to the press without delay. The 
following items were taken up for discussion at this meeting. 

tl) The Sarda Act Amendment. 

(2> Female Education. 

(3) Tho l/?gal Rights of Women. 

(4) The Women’s help to the Rural Uplift work. 

Tho public meetings of the citizens of Alibag were held to stink the question 
of tho “Legal Disabilities of women and their rights.” Detailed discussions were 
hold on tho subject between tho men and tho women. Thu illiterate women wore helped 
to understand their rights. No doubt it has aroused the interest of the men in the 
welfare of the women. 

We are concentrating our attention more on the “Education Section” though our 
activities have been of a mixed nature. Our threo Sub-Committees are:— 

(1) Education (2) Harijans (3) Child Marriage Restraint. 

1 ttees have volunteered to carry on their work as best as they can 
under tho difficult circumstances of this district. 

A few public meetings and fourteen meetings of tho Committee members havo boon 
1 j< Id during this term. The members are kept well acquainted with all the plans and 
the programme of the All-India Women’s Conference, which are sent to the Standing 
Committee Member of thih Constituency, from time to timo. It is encouraging to add 
thai Die memb-ivs are keenly interested in the cause of the Conference. 

Lectures were arranged b\ the Association on Health and Sanitation and other 
irjiul subjects. A very instructive lantorn lecture was given by Dr. R. L Muugro on 
tuberculosis, its causes and prevention. 
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\n address was given by Mr. G. K. Doodliar, the Hon. Organizer of Poona Seva 
badan on Rural Uplift, Homo Industries, and a suitable system of education for girls. 
He has already opened a school in tho station in which the curriculum of studies is to 
of. such a nature as to give to tho girls the education and training required for 
preparing them to bo capable mothers and houewives, and become intelligent, helpful 
citizens of tlieir country. The Constituency has promised their full support to this 


Our programme for adult education for women is : —(1) A sewing class conducted 
IS ? ome . °* the members of the Association ; (2) A class for teaching Hindi and English ; 

(3) Reading out stories, newspapers and useful articles from women’s magazines to 
those who cannot read. 

Voluntary services as toachers are given to a needy school in the station. A fow 
Spends are given to the poor but deserving girls studying in the High schools. 

Tho ('onstituency arranges for the Annual Medical inspection of the school children 
in this di refully done by tho medical officers of the respective centres, 

ft. was a pleasure to note that just a few'children wore found neediug any treatment. 
The parents or guardians of such cases were advised to have these children attended to 
without delay. 

_ We were much ploased to meet Babu Rajendra Prasad at a public meeting oi (lie 
citizens of this town. ITo was presented with a garland of hand-spun yarn and a 
piece of hand-woven cloth by one of the members of our Association. 

Wo regret that we have received no report from our Sub-Constituencies. They 
have not at all been active this year. This state of affairs is due to the leaders of 
these sub-Constituoncies having loft the station. We do hope we shall bo able to 
reorganize them as soon as the season permits.. 

The Alibag Women’s Association consists of twenty-five members on the subscrip¬ 
tion list. Our present office-bearers .are :— 


President—Mrs. Parpia (Our new Collector’s wife). 
Vice-President—Dr. Miss A. Athavale. 

Secretary—Mrs. I^ele. 

Treasurer—Mrs. R, Bhat. 


Sd. S. B. Bhaskare, 
Standing Committee Member. 


12. Kolhapur 

The Annual Sessiou of the Provincial Bhagini Mandal, lyolhapur, was held at 
Kolhapur on the 8th May 1935, presided by Lauy Janakibai Sabnis. Following are 
some of the important resolutions passed 

(1) Requesting the Kolhapur Darbar to put a stop to the marriage system wherein 

the husband is far older than tho wife. 

(2) Tho Darbar have already made women’s education compulsory. The meeting 

requested the Darbar to bring it into actual practice, at their earliest 
convenience. 

(3) Women should take up the study of Hindi language. 

(4) Women should bo appointed to work on a Jury. 

(5) Dowry system and the system of takiug money for daughters ; iwn in marriage. 

should be strictly stopped and women should start a movement against ihAo 
in tho villages to begin with. 

Besides this we havo done some practical work in the form of opening a class for 
women and girls where English and Hindi is taught. 

8d. Shamabai Moruse, 

Standing Committep Member, A. 1. W. C. 


13. Madras 

I,,./' Committee meeting was held iu January 1935, to eleet offleo bearers for the vonr 
lDJo-Jo. The following wore eleoted : * 

Standing Committee Member ... Mrs. Kamala Darned ar an 

Educational Secretary ... Mrs. Ramatli Ih.issa Begum 

Social Section Secretary ... Srimathi G. Vbal:d>hi Amnial. 

Treasurer ... Mrs. Balasunduram Naidu ; 

and an Executive Committee consisting of 12 membors wero oloctod. 



MiNisr^ 
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EJio meeting was hold m the 3rd week of February 1935, under the president- 
-..ip of Mrs. Ammti Swaminadhan. The meeting was fairly well attended ami Hiss 
Ivin;. an, who liapponed to ho the only delegate from Madras to attend the Karachi 
.v:-,sion, gave a very detailed account of the Conference and mentioned the various 
resolutions passed. She also made special mention of the suggestion of dividing the 
p 01 * ot “ 9 Conference into 4 Commissions, in order to make the work of tiro 

Conference run on smoother lines. A very important and attractive featuro of thi- 
vear ^ Conference, she said, was that it was attended by distinguished ladles sunk as 
Mrs. Maude fioyden and Mrs. Corbet Ashby. 

A committee meeting was held in the 2nd week of March. Circular letter from the 
Organising Secretary was read regarding dividing the work of the Conference into 4 
commissions. As there were only very few members at that meeting it was decided to 
>ake up the question at the next committee meeting. b 10 

Raising funds for 4. /. W. O.— This was also put off till July. 


,f '^M^Uities °f Women.—k resolution was passed urging for the appointment 
ofa Commission to enmure into the Legal Disabilities of Women, and also that the 
the d A°3lv°MZh» > f S Vi 0nf M repr^eSwiby women. Letters were also sent to all 
Bill 10 Sh '° DSly SaPP ° rt m '- D0ShmUkh ’ S 

rj- l' 1 Mrs - Msrt y° ? ave a very interesting and instructive Iecturo on 

hiv t lr nna'iii & a , A , very .intimate circle of ladies only were 
mvityi and ali those who attended showed great interest and asked Mrs. IIow ifartyn 

S!fw f 5 ^mation after the meeting was over. Most of the ladies were 
healthy naBon tld birtll - contro1 w as to raise healthy families and thereby a 

A Committee was held in the 3rd week of April. One or two important circular 
rmiV.rr'ufrna^ Organising Secretary was read. Unfortunately ill work of the 
Conference had to be put off till July as most members wore out of Madras for the 
summer vacation. 

defitimm Z <rMr A: ''rh« he n ^ esc, i 0 ^. on l e - 5s goin $ a long w ay to improve the lot of poor 
work T n y i LK Th r.A^rawbaok is we Lave got enough money to carry o- 
«ork. ii March Lady Mamne Lrskme visited the Home, and was very much 
u 1 I th lhe go 0 ' 1 work that was being carried on. We only hope anil pray 

with - ffi b leilt . raoney vrdl be forthcoming to carry on the work which was started 


23rd. June, 1935. 


Sd. Mrs. Kamala Damodaran, 
Standing Committee Member, Madras. 


14. Maharashtra 


A meeting of the Association was held on the 21st October 1934 at the 


^ai i / asTtey h“ir v«j. 'Sir. 

^ wer i° tmutions to the students iu the class 

pTom i!r1S b r 0f f th *t Assooiati ? n t! ‘ l •’ Bropagandista' class from 22ud 

0 .JJ.jt Octobei and floim 1 of them were instructors also 

VJ 0 i 1 - 1 meeti % r which was held on Movembor 10th, the report of the Alaha- 
« -ti .v Conference was read by the TTony. Secretary and some sewin*' work of the 
^ aw . a i 80 3? ne - 0 ®ie office-bearers with the exception of the Hony Treasurer 
wre r .-ehv vod. Mrs Satarwaln was elected Hon. Treasurer in place of Mrs A^Llie 
guutures on tno forms sent by the All-India Women’s Confereivo to more for 

J i 1 ? mtir ^ 0 an , All -India Commission to consider the legal disabilities of \vom*n 
r; r i i’ 1 t! ! ' d fi m,1 rv ber • jvero also aalted to collect signatures. These pm,ors were 
also clou? to th ® 0rgan,sing Secretary. Somo sewing work of the hospital was 

A r ;’ ll ' l)ic ,, m ": c , til1 ?,. of Mies from Satara was held on tho 24tb November 1934 

Wl i Xl,-.:. lmnld Xl» presided. Tho .ming was held at the Patlrnk Hall Rio 

legal disabilities' of Hindu and Muslim women’,, 

♦he existing laws and suggested that the Assm ialum should cot the n ressmv chaTi s 
m rl". Is. effected. The President advooatod registration of mariS undofSS 
Act, m order to avoid tho disabihtif* under tho P 

,)V 0 the question of Hindu widow* maintop and , 


WHlST/ff, 



Mrs. Bakhhle, tlio Hon. Secretary explained the disadvantages of children wearing 
costly ornaments. After the meeting, the ladies visited the child welfare health 
exhibition. 

A meeting was held to celebrate the All India Women’s day and was largely 
attended. 

We have also helped the dais trained at Wai, by giving them Saris and Blouses. 

Mrs. Bakhale gave an account of tho All-India AVomen’s Conference and her 
general impressions of the Conference, in the meeting which was held on the 29th 
January 1935. 

A public meeting of representative women from Satara District was held at the 
i riendship centre on the 24th February 1935. More than a hundred ladies attended. They 
included Mis. Dhavale from Karad, "Miss Bhadhade, Mi*s. Gokhale, Mrs. Apte from 
wrSi ani * °^ ers other places in the District. Mrs. Hamid Ali presided. Mrs. 
mkhle proposed the resolution protesting against Mrs. Desai’s Bill of Adoption in the 
Bombay Legislative Conncil ; and the resolution was carried unanimously. Mrs. Bakhle 
also proposed the resolution supporting Dr. Deshmukh’s motion in the Legislative 
Assembly for appointment of a Commission to inquire iuto the legal disabilities of 
women in India, and this resolution was also carried unanimously. Then Mrs. Gokhale 
explained the educational resolutions of the Karachi Session, and Mrs. Bakhale gave 
her general impression of the Conference. 

A public meeting was called at tho time of the departure of Dr. Korchagina, one 
of the members of tho Association. 

An annual meeting of the Association was held on lltli March 1935, 
m the Friendship Hall. Mrs. Bakhle explained the Women’s Village Improvement 
Glass m the city to be held shortly and requested all to send members for the class. 

. r Hamid Ali and Mrs. Bakhale were elected *u> the members of the Healrii Asso¬ 
ciation Maternity Committee. Some sewing work of the hospital was also done. 

A public meeting was convened on 1st July 1935, to honour Mrs. Hamid Mi on 
ner return from Istambul and England. After the speeches by some citizens wel¬ 
coming Mrs. llamid Ali on her return the latter gave a short account of the Inter¬ 
national Conference and general activities of the women of Turkey in public matters 
which interested the audience very much. Mrs. Hamid Ali was also honoured by the 
international Fellowship. 

Tiie members have also collected signatures against the Adoption Bill of Mr. Dosai. 

Mrs. Brijlal Nehru’s suggestions to collect funds to supply the depressed classes 
was considered and it was decided that the consideration of this matter should be post¬ 
poned as the question of funds for the Maternity Home and Women’s Hospital at Satara 
was more urgent. 

Resolution favouring equal rights of nationality of married women was also passed. 

An educational Committee being already formed, no further action wa 
me proceedings were closed after a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

Sd. V. Bakhle, 

Secretary, Satara Women’s Association. 


l6. Mysore. 

After Hio return our delegates from the Oth. Session of the AU-India W'omonM 
.ouiTonce at K Kcho meetings wore held in several parts of tho 8tat- 

f the Conference at Karachi and the aims and objects of the Women’s Conference 
wero explained. Our education centre at Edayur and Vanina aro continuing to turn 
out beneficial and useful work. Some of the members visited tho villages near 
1 a ^ tl we making a survey for starting fresh cootros for educational work, 
f'r. Mutktetai Mi visitod our rural school at Edavur and was pleased with 
,:aw. The Creche which we are maintaining was also visited by Dr. MatlniLikslum 
{y‘ l(J i who complemented the workers. Our members took tho oxn«*Lmt i. - Gums u 
M aternity hospitals. Several ladies made presents of clothes to Lie children of hospitals 
nna to the babies of the creche. Visits to hospitals and jails were undertaken by out 
members to cheer the inmates. J 

:oud deal of propaganda work is done by the women. Wo are glad to say that inluca 
ocial activities are continued by our sub-constituencies. In ad 
periodical musicul performances, reading of passages ft, 
ng m physical exercises and games are ulso undertaken. 

Sd. 8. Naujumma. 
Standing Committee Member, 


tional i 
having 
P*> tuki 
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16. Orissa 

^j 10 Standing Committeo Member being ill could not attend the last Karachi session of 
tho A. I. \\. C., no substitute was willing to go as the B. N. Railway did not give any 
concession ; so unfortunately no delegates from the constituency attended the Conference. 

Echo meeting was held at Madhu-Smriti, Cuttack, on the 25th. February under 
the Presidentship of Mrs. A. Mukherjee, tho wife of the District Judge of Cuttack. A 
largo number of ladios representing all classes of women attended the meeting and 
the I resident gave an address and appealed to all women to join tho Conference 
that has been started for their benefit irrespective of caste, creed or nation. Miss S. 
Lias, o. C. Member, gave a short report of the Karachi Session of the Conference, 
soiao ot the important resolutions passed at the Conference were reiterated hero, 
ana tho following resolutions wore adopted for the working of the Local Committee 
. -i L ?^ on i a ?o ua o e (2) Mass Education (3) Debating Society (4) Swadeshi Ex> 
lnbitjon (o) Parental Co-operation (6) Rural Uplift. 

Thu Local Committee was formed with the following members : — 

\\ rS ' President. 

Mrs. B. Muldieni, 

Mrs. B. Das | Vice-Presidents. 

Mrs. B. K. Singh Chairwomen. 

u 1SS XT* Secretary, & S. C. Member. 

Mrs. N. C. Das Treasurer. 

and about 15 ladies representing all classes were representative members. About 150 

,‘r S iavG k 0 como niembers of the Conference by paving annual subscription of Re. 1. 

Two ^meetings of the Debating Society was held and discussed tne question of 
A omen s FrancIhe Local Committee joined the Industrial Exhibition which was 
JheM here in last February. The local Town Hall was given to the Ladies Section. 

members worked and tlie Ladies Section was a groat success. All sorts of indi¬ 
genous articles were sent by the ladies of the Province, which were done by the 
ladies. 4w silver medals and one gold medal and 60 certificates were carried awav by 
me ki'hes. Local Committee hoped to have a Swadeshi Exhibition everv year. 

Four meetings of the Management Committee were held—an "Education Sub- 

Sectional Education Secretary of the A. 1. W. C. 

with Miss Wiger its Convenor. 

• Secretary is corresponding with the authorities to introduce jurors 

0 Cuttack Court. Finding that m the Orissa Franchise Committee Government 
did not. appoint a woman, the Honorary Secretary drew the attention of the Local 
Government and a woman was appointed—she was a wife of a Government servant and 
n voi did any public work and her appointment was not to the interest of women of 
UK* i j o\ 1 nee and the Committee sent resolutions to the Local Government requesting 
not to have wives of Government Officers on the Public Bodies. 

The Ix>c&l Committee approached the Education Department to allow two women 
officers of the Department to attend the annual session of the Conference at Government’s 
cost. J urn pleased to mention that Government have allowed one officer to attend the 
a Travaucore, who will be elected as a dele^ ite from the Constituency. 
)nr^cnut it.ienoy approached the Local Governmont to appoint women on the Ilospital 
Aisitms Boar.l l wo^names have been sent and we expect them to be appointed. 
r . ..S 1 ,V Mumoipality for mismanagement was superceded by the Government, 

lull ju th. next cold weather the Government would make over the Municipality to tin* 
E®* fAln° men wei A nominated on this Board in Cuttack. Onr Committee has 
wriUn to the Government to appoint a woman on tlie Board. Uriya women are very 
; >‘: kw V 1 ;; conservative,, but during tho time of the last Exhibition, all women 
(fiscal ded I uidah, and some were in charge of stalls, which wero opened to the public. 
Amongst Uriya ladns, communal feeling is very much prevalent. They themselves 
arc u-u sulhoiently educated to do work or to get up meeting or organise “any Assoc ia- 
tion, and y*-\ ihuy do not wish to join the Confereu o movements. All the g iod w<;ix 
which have been done for tho cause of women here, have been done bv the non- 
Ifirrjii hvii ---as there are very few women workers in tho town. Tho Committee is 

th6 Conferenco sh0llld wor k jointly, as 

Conloreuco osi.e P i«fly wh^B^N. l^hS^Sfusod to’givTconml^n! 0 Tmra " corc 

Sd. Shoila Bala IJaxra, 

S. 6. Member, Orissa. 


mtSTfiy. 
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17. Punjab Central. 

The Echo Conference) was held on the 18th February in the Morse Hall Y. M. 0. A. 
duo Annual report was read out and the 15 members for the new Committee were 
elected. The attendance was poor as there happened to be a reception in honour of 
Poet Tagore the same day. 

. A public meeting for women was held on the occasion of the opening ceremony of 
uje third Purdah Garden. Some speeches were delivered on cleanliness and a ‘little 
dialogue was acted. 

. tw ? aciult women schools are watching good progress. Owing to lack of funds 
uio Committee members contributed Rs. (3 each towards the expenses of the schools. 
lilG schools are closed for summer months and will be re-opened on the 1st October. 

The Convenors for the Social and Educational Sub-ooiumittees have been able to 
noid one meeting each. The Social Convener and some members of the Education 
bub-committee have left for the hills. 

As soon as the news of the Quetta Earthquake tragedy reached, an emergent mo 3 t- 
ln £ was called to discuss the relief measures. Prominent workers outside the Confer¬ 
ence were specially invited and sub-committees were formed. The Secretary Y. M C. 
i who was the convener for the bandages committee got 34,000 bandages ready under 
der management which were supplied to the Mayo Hospital. Nearly 200 ladies and 
scuool girls helped in making the bandages. The material was provided bv the 
uonierenoe. The funds committee lias been able to colloct Re. 2,853 for the 
lenef work. Subscriptions are still coming. 

All relief trains and ordinary trains bringing sufferers were met by 
vv orders from 3rd to 15th June. Relief was given to all sufferers irrespective of caste 
ana creed. Over 5000 garments wore distributed amongst the refugees from Quetta at 
-Lahore Railway Station. First aid was rendered under supervision of Lady Doctors 
Daily provisions were supplied by iho Committee to the patients* at the Mayo 
Juospitiil, such as milk, ice, fruit, sugar loaves of bread, tea, jam, biscuits, soap, towels, 
cigarettes, etc. Three cooks and a barbar have been employed by the Committee The 

Committee ladies visited the patients daily and helped them. 

J-he immediate relief work is finished and the committee will now consider the wavs 
moans to utilise the funds for further help of those who have suffered. 

Sd. Mrs. K. Kau!, 

Acting-Standing Committee Mombor 
18 . Punjab Bast 

Report of the Jullunder Sub-Constituency 

Interest continues to increase. The Health Centre flourishes and now two villa v. 
riT'fS 83, bo also does the Anti T. B. Dispensary which has obtained a grant of 
per , aimilIU 1935-36 from the. Headquai 

ll ow ready and it is hoped that the members will bo able to meet 
noio regularly to discuss our programme of work. I have, as you know, been concen- 
Rur i a work rr ttad thls V s T ro S r0 ssing fair, y well. We have contributed 

Sapp^JiTS WoSXSr 9 m ,01 ‘° penaing tL - passin « 01 th0 Bili to ** 

01 will try and collect money for tho Haiijan “Pani Fund”. But it will be difli- 
cult J U3 t now when we have exhausted our purees for Quetta. 

Sd. Am lit Kaur. 

Chairwoman, Jullunder Sub-Constituency. 

Report of the Simla Sub-Conttituency 

sin,?«'icwrA ) “'ft 0 ? 8 ! 1 oar acti'^tios -which has practically been in existence 
1 ?fr name,y fclmla Teachers’ Association or Guild. 

Alio following is a brief outline as to our Association's aims and ideals 

uo 'V® !j! 10 .Teachers of all the Indian Girls’ Schools of Simla met onco a month at a 
Social Tea Our object m meeting is tirst to get into friendlv relations with oiJ> 
knottier --bo that wo may fed that we are working as "Sisters” for tho common good 
of the future wives and mothers or otherwise workers of the next gine£ tion 
ni-ran.TO for instructive luctures-sometimes purely BdueationaL sometimes 'concerning 
womens problems of the present day. Ve disouss after the meetiugb an 1 t™ to 
bdi) each other as much as possible. • 

Tlioi-e are 2 High Schools in Simla, 4 Middle Sobools and 8 Primary Schools a-id 
" v Uwu ’ a °* 50 teachers meeting each month. We have been trying this v. ,r 

50 
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Big Girls Guide, where the big girls of our Schools 
1 hope before the year is out to have set the ball 


^ if we cannot also form a 
meet for sports or lectures 
Ting in this direction too. 

I should like to say that we have two more very great activities of our Consti- 
tuency working very actively since last year. The one is the “Children’s Health 
Committee and the other u Ward Welfare . 

The School children have through the efforts of some in our Conference been 
allowed a Lady Doctor all their own -School inspections used to be carried on in an 
irregular .unorganised system before by the kind efforts partly of the Municipality and 
partly of the bt. John s Ambulance Association. Mrs. Miles Irving and Lady ‘Petrie 
have done much in this respect. This has now been an accomplished fact since 1934 

The majority of the Simla Children’s Health Committee members are also on the 
actual woi king Committee of our Sub-Constituency — so we are trying to combine our 
activities. e nave now a big “Mothers* meetings”, held monthly in which cinemas, 
health subjects and oilier interesting subjects are taken up. We hone however to 
reserve our September meetings as more general ones. 

We started the “Ward Welfare” last year under the guidance of Colonel Jolly, the 
Deputy Director of Indian Medical Service. I was asked to organise groups of ladies 
who would go and visit for house to house—especially, the Bazar areas and teach the 
women of these houses to keep their hearths, their garments, their children in better 
samtarv conditions. We were able to find enough ladies in 4 groups who visited S. E., 
N. L., Central Bazar Areas for 3 months regularly. 

My only complaint lie; in the fact that oiu* Hlead’ Lahore takes no notice of us. 
We have not even been sent a copy of the Annual Report of the last Annual Confer¬ 
ence at Karachi, nor any report or last years activities of our Conference as a whole. 
1 trust our I resident to whom these slips are to be entrusted, will speak for us and 
interest the whole on our part. 

Sd. (Mrs.) Ivy B. Pal, 

Hony. Secretary, Simla Sub-Const. 


19. Sind 

i ^js. . e ^ ec ^? n _°£ the new office-bearers during the last Sessions which were 

held m tho first week of January, owing to some unfortunate correspondence between 
,! , | ^ndmg Committee Member and the Vice-President, no meeting could be 
caUed here nor could I function as the S. C. M. elect, for full four months. 

The first meeting of the Local Committee was held in the last week of April whon 
new Office- bearers were elected. 

On June 3 2 th a meeting of ladies was organised here to consider ways and means 
to remloi help to the Quetta refugees Mrs. Collins, the wife of the ( omraissionor in 
bind was requested to preside. Several ladies enrolled themselves as regular workers 
in the wards of the different Hospitals opened for the purpose. Regular Sewing classes 
cloth.-i for tho patn-nts aud refugees) were held and about Rs. 1,000 was 
Branch * * h ° May0rS Hmd b - v thc ladio * Lcro and the members of the Hyderabad 

mg Committee Member has planned a scheme of village rn am 1 tnictzpn. 
Home Industries, Mass Education and Medical Relief to the poor of the village which 

swara stub “ ** *• M,er *• «• *> 

H V'V t t?difZ t Z^ r J WOrk ’ th0 . B - °- M has “PP'ioi to tho Officer Commanding 
K. A. 1. > sell the Aeroplane cases at concession rates for building the huts on 

sanitary hues. On return from Poona tlio 8. C. M. intends visiting ^tho 8ub-Consti- 
tuenee .> ach as Hyderabad, Hiikkur, bhikavpur and Larkana. 

Jn the next meeting to be held tho Local Committee will form batches of iadv 

V® inSSflSdStte'lS ai n read°; d “ 0 °" ! “ ry #W>Ucfttion8 for 
The < ircular letter for the ‘Pnui Fund’ that was received here was renliod to 
f ;^4 e irtSTW question is not so keen in the province of lud aLd 
«teotion K y felt hc, ° B0 w0 “ e DOt required to do anything m that 

Wo to produco more tangible work during the next half year with the en- 

69 Wl ‘° h ‘ re Pr ° mi,,ed *° d0 thl>,r « ™ Promoting tbi cause 


Q . .. „ K. Tarabftj. 

standing Committee Member for Siud. 


NtiMsr^ 



20. Travancore 


During the period under review the Constituency held two public meetings and six: 
committee meetings. Soon after the return of the Delegates from Karachi, the Echo 
meeting was held on the 31st of January 1935. Miss F. E. Grose presided and Mrs. 
Chari, Sry. T. J. Ponnama and Sry. Rukmini Amma spoke on the various aspects of 
the Conference.. The meeting was well-attended. It was announced at this meeting 

«he Karachi Conference had accepted the invitation of Travancore for the A. 1. 

. C. to hold its next session in Trivandrum. Since our invitation was accepted bv 
the A. I. VY. C. it was resolved to convene » another public meeting of the ladies of 
lrivandrum to concert measures for .the conduct of the Conference and an interim 
< committee consisting of seven members was appointed to draw up proposals for the 
same, to bo placed before another public meeting. 

Following the Echo meeting, a business meeting of the Constituency was held for 
pit 1 ?® the Office-bearers for tho year. Tho next public meeting came off on tho 13th 
of February 1935, when tho proposals of the interim committee were considered and 
accepted and a special committee was formed according to their suggestion for all the 
P^h^mary work in connection with the Annual Conference consisting of 31 ladies. 

This Spooial Committee held its first meeting on the 21st February and formed 
various sub-committees for convenience of work and they are in full swing making 
arrangements for tho next annual conference. 

Coming to the activities of the Local Committee it is our great pleasure to record 
here that we wore able to organise four Sub-Constituencies in different parts of 
travancore viz., Nagercoil, Quilon, Alleppey and Kottayam, where Karachi Delegates 
and Local Committee members addressed and the women giving clear ideas about the 
aims, work and achievements of the A. I. \V. C. We have hold." besides our monthly 
' meetings, some extra meetings as well. 

The formation.of tho Educational Sub-Committee is under consideration and it is hoped 
that the oommitteo will be formed early enough. 

In our own limited sphere, besides continuing the work of the previous years, we 
. doing some social work in the Clean-up campaign among tho poor classes and 
ualaria relief to tho afflicted in 8outh Travancore whore hundreds are dying and 
thousands are suffering from want of food and clothing. 

Of course this is not much and wo cannot rest satisliod with tho little that wo 
have done. But we are still working on with a “heart within and God overhead” 
andjiope to win tho goal that the A. I. NY. C. keeps in view, in the near future. 

Sd. P. R. Parkutty Amma, 

21. UP. Agra 

After the return of members from Karachi it was decided to postpone tho echo- 
meeting till March, since a number of our members ' and the President were at that 
time out of station. Our Constituency was, however, busy with its work of propaganda 
•uni organisation and during this period it held its meetings in different, parts of the 
r ^ 10 wome11 °f as many localities and shades of opinion interested in the work 

of tlie Conference, as possible. 

Karlv in January our members were'., busy making arrangements for Mrs. How 
Martyns visit. In this connection they got in touch with the Y. W. C. A. end the 
tonal Red Cross Society. All efforts were made to advertise the talk on birth-control 
and to make it a success. 

In February Dr. Tagore paid a visit to Allahabad. At the invitation of our Oou- 
ieronce tho other women s associations joined us in presenting an address to the 
illustrious poet. 

Our Echo-meet:ng was hold in March. A review of tho work dono at tho Karachi 
session of the A. I. W. C. was made. Resolutions pertaining to the legal disabilities 
of women, the Barda Act- and adult education wore adopted. 

In order to give practical shape to the resolutions passed by tho A. I. W. 0., our 
constituency has formed the following sub-committees :— 

(1) Education (2) Social and labour (3) Indigenous Industries, and (4) Coast it ution. 

Those committees are doing their respective work. It is hoped that by tho cud of 
tho year they will be able to show substantial results. The two private*schools that 
uad been started two years before are doing satisfactory work. We regret to s; y that 
for want <.f funds we are not yet in a position to take over these school- entirely, 
though f no matter was brought up several times and attempts were uIbo made to 
collect funds. But these arc yet inadequate for our purpose and we must wait till 
more money is raised. 
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Vv planned to the Jhuiisi Sugar and Glass Factories to study labour 
conditions. Ye have been successful in moving the municipality to open a park for 
tho city, and it is hoped that similar parks will be opened in other parts in the course 
of tune. Tins year we have added one more centre, viz., Bareilly, to our Constituency. 

a very satisfactory feature that our Constituency is working in co-operation 
wit.i the otner local womens organisations. We have also been able to increase our 
membership appreciably, and among those who have joined us are persons who are 
enthusiastic workers for the cause of women. 

Sd. S. Agha, 


22 . U. P. Oudh 

The first meeting of the year was held on January 22 when the Executive Com- 

fVr! 66 - ' ,VaS elected. The year’s work was planned" out and tho following Sub¬ 
committees were appointed :■— 

U> Education (2) Legal disabilities (3) Social Legislation (4) Eural uplift, ami 
y)) temperance. Convenors of these Committees were elected and thev were asked 
to form their own Committees. 

The Echo meeting was held on February 12. Unfortunately onlv two of the dele¬ 
te? 5 to the Karachi Conference were able to be present. However "they gave iilumi- 
na mg reports of the Conference. The resolutions passed at the Karachi Conference were 
rcau ana explained to the members and they were urged to work whole-heartedly 
to carry out these resolutions. There w*ere about 75 ladies present at the meeting. 

, r ebruay -.6th we joined the other women’s organisations in Lucknow in accord¬ 
ing a hen me to Madam Ifalide Edib Banum, the renowned Turkish refor 

A reception was given in her honour by ladies when the distinguished guest gave a talk 
on the women s part in the remaking of Turkey. We d the pleasure of 

°^ er , dmtingoishfed visitors to India, namely, Mrs. Corbett Ashby and 
ilow ^ Martyn who gave edifying talks on their special subjects. Miss M. 
» hepards visit ;o Lucknow did much to arouse interest in the subject of Immoral 
lrarnc m women and children. It is hoped to form study groups on this subject 
aitei the holidays. Regular monthly meetings of tho Executive Committee have been 
held and a general meeting was held at the end of April. 

T ntn unable to send a report of the work done by our Sub-committees because 

^ i? e has sent in their report. We are fortunate, in having in 
. kmTm a very zealous temperance worker. She has done splendid work 

m tiie course of temperance and was instrumental in securing over 2000 voluntary 
lures to the total abstinence pledge at the time of tho Swadeshi Exhibition. Her 
report has been sent direct to the Hon. Social Secrotary of the A. 1. W. C. 

, ii ^ \ and inadequate report of the Oudh Constituency. I hope to send a 

T.iiler report, incorporating tne years work, in the final report at the cud of this year. 
Jur work is being done not so much by Sub-Committees as by a handful of enthu¬ 
siastic individuals who give ungrudgingly of their time and energy for the uplift of 
tJieir less fortunate sisters. 

, Sd. Zolira N. Ilahibaksh 


23. O. P. South 

i he hdlowing Sub-Committees have been formed for ihe working of tho Conference : 

(]) Jail Committee (2) Orphanage Committee (3) Primary Education Committee. 

(!) Jan Oommittee.--The members visit the lemalo wards of the Central Jail 
ugrpiu (--vice a week. In ono visit they give tho female convicts religious and moral 
u with a view to dissuade them from their criminal tendencies and elevate 
t.;cu iodo of morality. In tho other they teach the prisoners some handicrafts such 
as neodie-work and sewing to onablo them to earn some honourable living after thov 
arc discharged. Magic Lantern shows and Kit-tans aro arranged to provide entertam- 
moid and relieve the strain of secluded life of the prisoners/ Tim Committee is grate- 

(2) Orphanage Committee.—This Committ. e consisting of 5 Ladv member* vkits 
'!*" Miradunand Urphauage often and assists thy Managers 8 in bru-^tf no .-hildren nnd 
helping the ladies to earn a honourable living. ° ng ,iuldrcn aDd 

(3i Primary Education Committee..this tody is studying the problem of PrimarT 

Education and aims at improving the condition of primary education through the ladv 
members m the Local bodies. 6 
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Constituent Conference Committee lias recently organised a Sub-Committee to 
lady voters under the newly extended Franchise to ladies. 

Sd. Sushila Kothiwan, 


24. Gujerat 

The Social Secretary, Mrs. Assana, Held several meetings and discussed the ways 
and means of doing work in Ahmedabad and several members visited some of the 
Institutions which are doing social and industrial work in the citv and we are now 
chalking our programme of work. Two of the energetic members of the section (Educa¬ 
tion and Industry) have opened two classes—one (Ben Yinodini Neelkatith), a class for 
teaching illiterate peopl.e and another, (Mrs. Guibai Vakharia), a class for teaching sewing. 

A public meeting of ladies was held under the auspices of the Mahila 
Mandal, where most of the members of our Conference helped to get signatures of 
V 10 ladies to protest against the Adoption Bill brought by Mr. Desai in the Bombay 
Legislative Council. 


Sd. R. R. Yakharia, 


25. C. P. North 

I have not been able to keep very closely in touch with what is going on in the 
whole area. Ladies are taking more part in social duties and feeling more ^responsibilities. 

Some of the plans and suggestions made by the Social Secretary, are being 
attempted. More ladies are in the Child Welfare Committees. Recently the All-Indian Secre¬ 
tary for Child Welfare visited Bilaspur and made the remark that the work there was 
one of the best she had seen anywhere. 

Active Temperance work is goning* on in some places. In some"! places ladies arc 
Jail visitors as well as non-oflicial visitors to Jails. Work for the Ilarijans is being 
started by the ladies along with the men’s work in that direction. We are helping to 
pay the salary of Miss Shepard. Wo have not accomplished as much as we would 
like but we are increasing and improving. 

In the Education section also our efforts have begun to bear fruit. A Maktab run 
by the local-Anjumaa Islamia existed in the town where only Quran was taught to the 
children, in the beginning, and later Urdu was introduced. The entire teaching how¬ 
ever was unsy stem vatic. Influence was exerted over this institution and the manage- 
meat agreed to form a Con la«lie3 with our Ji etary as its President 

who have been guiding and helping the school. The curriculum has been brought on 
lino with that in Government schools and the teaching has improved. In November 
1034, Atiya Begum of Bombay, a great educationist, the President of North C. P. 
Women’s Conference, visited the school and she was generally satisfied with the 
instruction and management. Later the School obtained Govt "recognition and an 
application for Govt, aid lias been supported by officers of Govt, but final orders are 
still awaited. The school is now a properly constituted Primary School in Urdu, and 
our Education Section is-keeping watch over it. A trained lady teach t from 
has been appointed as Head Mistress, 

Influence is being exercised also over the Govt. Girls’ School through our Hon. 
Sectetary who has been appointed by Govt, as the President of the School Committee. 
Meetings are frequently held where mothers of girl’s are called and advised, and this 
has been producing a very good effect on attendance. 

A Kindergarten School on regular lines has been started by our Hon. Secretary at 
her own Bungalow for the infants. But as yet the public has not taken advantage of 
it and the attendance is only two. The District needs badly at least one ro I isti- 
tuted Middle School At present this need is served by the B. M. 0. High School 

Sd. . Miss Ennis. 


REJECTION OFtfTHE J P C REPORT 

t A joint statement was issued by the three women’s organisations, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, All-India Women’s National Council and Women’s Indian 
Association after a meeting held at New Delhi, on the 8th. January 1935 at which a 
series oi resolutions were passed, putting forth the women's point of view vis-a-vis 
J. P. r. recommendations. Mrs.l&arojini Naidu preivised and representatives from 
Calcutta, Bombay, Deihi and various provinces attended. 

The siaLment is as follows : We feel that the Joint, Parliamentary Committee was 
animated by a genuine desrire to bring women in greater numbers on the electoral rolls 
and give them a definite place in the legislatures under the constitution. For this 
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of sympathy with us and also for the unqualified recognition of the part that 
women must play in the public life of the country, we place on record our sincere 
appreciation. At the same time, however, we feel constrained to express in no uncertain 
terms our inability to accept the recommendations as they stand for the following reasons :— 

(1) Wo claim that there should be a declaration of rights wherein the "removal of 
sex disabilities should be clearly stated. We draw attention to the fact that the word 
“sox has been omitted for eligibility for holding public offices, etc. (see para G7 
Volume 1, J. P. C. Report). While feeling keenly this omission as a grave injustice 
to us despite our repeated demands in fctliis connection, we hope that the same may 
even now be rectified. 

(2) The greater number of women enfranchised under the recommendations are 
going to be wives and widows of property holders and to this number have also been 
added wives of men with military service qualifications of vote, and pensioned widows 
and mothers of military officials and soldiers. Our reasons for our strong objection to 
this method of enfranchisement have been stated in clear language on more than one 
occasion. They still hold good and we regret that, despite our protest, a qualification 
wholly unacceptable to us is being sought to be imposed on us. We reiterate our be- 



lodia’s main population and ^against all democratic principles. We again urge the 
a .oeptaace of our proposals for the introduction of adult suffrage to begin with in 
urban areas for the purposes of increasing our electoral numbers. 

(3) In oar opinion, far too much weight has, from the outset, been laid on admini¬ 
strative difficulties, where women are concerned. This opinion is practically strengthened 
by the number of Purdah women who went to the polls in the recent Assembly elections. 
We protest strongly against the invidious differentiation that has been made between 
i in regard tu the literacy and property qualifications, the “application” 

the omission of wives and widows of those 
“wifehood qualification” is unreasonably 


details, including 
qualifications, if 


conditions and other 
holding educational 
persisted in”. 

(4) We have not swerved from our 
approve of the reservation of scats 
particular interest. Nevertheless, seeing 


conviction that we do not, on principle, 
in the legislatures for ourselves or for any 
that this expedient may unfortunately be 


unposed on us, during the transition period, we deplore the entire omission of women 
frum the Assemblies in several provinces and the total exclusion, for whatever reason, 
of women of the North-West Frontier Province from all citizenship rights including 
franchise. We feel very strongly that in the case of those provinc, women 

?uay be said to be less vocal, the exclusion of their representatives from the legislatures 
constitute a grave omission and neglect of the very cause whorefor we stand. We 
aho claim that no disability shall attach to women in any province that may bo duly 
created. 

( )j If certain selected provinces are definitely to be burdened with Second Chambers, 
wc s«*c no reason, whatsoever, why women should not bo accorded a definite place in 
all these as well as the Council of State. We regard it our* inherent right and must, 
therefore, protest against this omission. 

(0) With Lord Lothian, we are u unrepentant believers in the system of direct 
leonon,” and we, therefore, object with all possible emphasis to indirect election at 
any tune or for auy one. We refuse likewise to accept nomination for the legislatures. 

. (/) We urge that the disqualification of candidates should not follow on the con- 
vu-tion for criminal offence, involving sentence of imprisonment exceeding one year, 
Wilkie such offence does not involve any moral turpitude (see Para. 77, \'olumo I, 
•1. P. C. Eepoit). 

At the conclusion, tin. joint statement says : “While mentioning the above details, 
wo wish to make it quite clear that even if we had secured or secure for ourselves all 
uiai wo hod. wished for or wish to socuro and if, at the same time, we felt that the 
recorelations as a whole were not in the true interests of India, we should as 
women, the natural guardians of the future generation, fed it our boundoD duty to 
mny ail .-pedal privileges for ourselves for the sako of common good. In the light of 
genera) criticism of thu Report, we know that the recommendations are not acceptable 
to all shades oi representative opioious in the country. We, therefore, join in this 
wide pvead protest and still hope that the new constitution inaY' eventually be so 
credited as will meet with general approbation. 
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The A. 1. Trade Union Congress 

Opening Day—Calcutta—20th. April 1935 

The Welcome Address 

The fourteenth session of the All-India Trade Union Congress commenced its sitting 

tA0 2 £ 0k *V_ A P r »l 1935 at Sarmik Nagore (Halliday Park), Calcutta under the presi- 
umcy of Mr. Harihar Nath Sasktri President-elect of tho Congress with an 
mpressivo flag-hoisting ceremony. Mr. K. C. Mitra , Chairman, of the Reception 
committee, m tho course of his welcome address said :— 

.Although factories and mills were started in Bonsai during the closing decados of 
wt *fk C « ur ^ anc * seamen horn Calcutta sorving in ships chanced to come in eon- 
ajt with the active labour movement and organisations in European countries and be- 
come imbued with their ideas and started clubs and Anjomans here in the first de- 
auc °t this century, no real and regular organisation- of workers were formed till 
191B—when due to the unprecedented economic depression caused as an 
iin iV e r ct °* ^ ie wor ^ war an( f the consequent wage-cut, retrenchment and other 
• f* °t repression resorted to by tho employer, the first batch of the Workers' Union 
T r,° U *v was s t ar t®d. Thus in 1918 the Port Trust Employees’ Association and the 
mian Seamen's Union were formed, and theso were soou followed by the Fm- 
Association, the Press Employees’ Association and tho Calcutta Tram wav Em- 
T ion formed in tho following year. The movement developed and 
It n i° im \ a num1 °er of unions in jute, textile and railways were soon started. Quito a 
\vmi- nuin i 1 y° un S mon fr° m iUo intelligentsia identified themselves with the 
woimng class interest and built up the movement in Bengal. After the N. C. O. 
movement had passed through its first phase and was in a temporary lull, a father 
uuna of untiring youngmen transferred their field of activity in the iabour movement 
ia man y of them after years of sacrifice and suffering are still guiding the movement 
m ana outside Bengal. 

,*ke y ear 1928 saw great upheaval in tho Labour world in India and a strike fever 
pervaded the entire land. There were large-scale and momentous trials of strength 
otrween the growingly conscious working class and the alarmed capitalists and raii- 
''ays, textile, jute, oil, petrol, steel works and its subsidiaries, viz.tihplato etc,, collieries 
anu almost all important branches of industries experienced the shock. Happily 
most strikes at this period wero entirely or prcticallv successful and the jute magnates 
1 1 Jheir cosy seats in Clive Street felt uncomfortable. But soon discord among tho 
Hauers on so-call<3d principles brought about danger for the workers ; and at tho 9th 
session of the Congress at Jharia in 1928 the first symptoms of a sharp difference 
Wo . re visible. The situation become worse when many of tho best loaders were.arrested 
aad some sent to Meerut to stand their trial there. 

i ii ? n . l,10u f jl ° m ng&l was growing in intensity and the wo 

neki their own against all odds. In the following year the Ninth Cone 
Miw the split, within the Congress a id tho right wing seceded from the parent body 
winie in Bengal the movement suffered mucdi owing to u further difference among 
mo leftwing leaders themselves. This sectarian move culminated in -yet another split 
and tnc ultra-leftists seceded from tho Cougress at its eleventh session iu Calcutta 
1931. Due to this internecine quarrels among the J< uoh in fact did 

'■ery much concern tho rank—both organizational and educative activity of ui row were 
eonndcraldy checked. Even then the Bengal Pr vinoial body of the A. 1 T V c 
neia very successful conferences in jute and oil and i trol, and reorganised tlie iimob 
m other industries, viz., Textile, Railways, Stool and Collieries. 

During the* period, however, again imperialistic repression recommenced in fall 
uy of our active workers wero arrested and imprisoned on 
various pretexts in 1932. Then followed a period of low activity and almost a lull 
iai e A?^t of the unions existed in a moribund condition and it was not unfit April 
that a new life in the movement was infused. From then till now. i o in the 
ouupo of the last twelve mouths, the A. I. T. U. 0. put up a splendid fight in Bombay, 
Wbolapuv, Ahmedabad, Delhi and Cawnpur, and Bengil also took up her share bo<h W\< } 
"[' h \ iU1(1 ,! >e organizational activity. During this perio l tin re w ere sti «<•*: of the Pei l and 
- oek workers m Calcutta, R. N. and I. G, N. workers, Bird Company s workers, textile 
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at Metiabruz. Eight new unions 
R. S. N. and I. G. N. Workers 1 
Bird and Co.’s Workers’ 


;s at G hastily, engineering and motal workers 
fe formed of which three, at least, namely-the n © 

nnlnn AgLPjr* T mbe ,^ hi , p of 6 '°°° and branches, the' 

U Th« g^Ppi-ationi Workers’ Union are quite strong. 

a t r v tt °A l : T fvSSf 5ia ii 011 ^ 10 suggestion of the General Secretary of the 

notion iinilp,* oncfn; S; 1°?? S’ 0 parties in the movement to initiate joint 
i)r f’2 r®^! P p - of °i eP - U - T c - on the occasion of May Day, Unemployed 

wa« , nrer n ir!ii I fn? C 2 tt -tf nsoner8 Day ’ J ' p - rejection meetings, etc. Thus a ground 
rvas prepared for unity among groups, particularly the bodies that seceded from the 

expectation ' ’' l10 further discussion on the subject was carried on with hopoful 

or Sanisation, however, is becoming exceedingly difficult owing to 
rrn f M 'lr 'f 'l^rdrio " V - 0 ^ tl10 . Government You are certainly aware, comrades, that 
rov 1 V'-'.V vi f onion activity m Bengal is not being tolerated by the Imperialistic 

11 ' k? under the Commiiuist bogev have declared thirteen imions to bo illegal. 

, - n,' ini s c 0 ,i5V to be a PP* re ?i- Tbe R - S - N- & T. G. N. 'Workers’ Union with which 
!.y_3® ,1? jlf . p § e ?, sl ° bo identified demanded something over their hitherto received 
\mi?n and this was too much for the millionaire shareholders of the Company, 

iwh^ v™ „1L >lta i3t v <*tei interests, Imperialism has come out in all its nakedness. 

t / awai l e that ®, von permission for holding the Congress sessions 

' - 'r ' «ntl I f/n granted, and our friend Ft. Nilkantha Das (to whom wo 
a ) had. tabled an adjournment motion in the Assembly. I take this 

nnca led Vr '™ rn th ? i G °1 emment ^ this sort of unwarranted and 
mr'i.in ! m purely trade union activity will bring about disastrous 

tmsequcncfc> , and thoy will be well advised to remove the ban immediately. 

.bah ° f organisation, I appeal to the workers from the ranks to 

to n Vlorimw ULvWh!? 1 * ia * ^Y® °*. late crept in; and fight valiantly their cause 
SlriE tiSf! ft?* • other countries. I also appeal to 

^ ^ r t W°, mteHrgentsia to thoroughly identify themselves with the 

v irke.H .use, conduct their day-to-day struggle anl through educative Dronaganda to 
di-semmntc tlm ^°rr«!t working-cUss ideology /based on class straggle. After the failure 
, ( °w d . ue to Jts composition and wrong approach to the masses 

^e P wmkTi^cl^s ^ P ^ t m-f?f r?nCe ri, of r P 03sibiliti ®8 of a countrywide upheaval of 
heEunnithua'i'Kti’ftllv ^n?n the ?2 unger cl0 monts forming the leftwing have 

Kh JOm th0 Ijabour Movemont 10 the country, seeing th& it is 

shm^workers'" in A ®? ngal is *?. vast that it requires hundreds of 

f.. thf ir bread in v n-l .^trl i ‘ y ' - 0ut , of a 1111111011 workers in the Province toiling 
1/ -ncii.oitaa in virio.is wades and mdustrios, namely. Jute Cotton Textile Ten 

hA'iammort"'oiUncfp b1‘'r ^'"*1 ^ lil ', vay . s ,’ Steamships, Post and dock's, Vehicn- 
aud itejf M , 1 ’ ^ a . an, t Electricity. Founderies, Hide and Skin, Potteries 

■ " ’ ,,,!u g * 1 permg workshops and Collieries—only about. 2 lacs 


-————--— • vm viaoTgll 

™ r *p™ rass 

m u ». ,1 ,,,« tv vow, e^ 0 , ulltou<:h< ' fl «ndostnes and trades and at least 2 lacs o 

2S»"« ’tsaat 

?iwupc , ind"-ceti« t 5?L B the°me Pr0b ^'V . faoi ” g , U8 i , w « find it imperative to appeal to al 

rp. s”::f tsS « 

guttering without sunloient food and clothing 
vast number of the unemployed havo been 
l»oing forged to tighten the bond further and 
native capitalists and parasite landlord > and 
all tins there is the ringing of another world 

I i liid ktmnrt Ha, at i* > . . 


kers are already at the last stage of 
for themselves and their familv while a 
thrown in the street. The India Bill is 
British Imperialism, hand in hand with 
princes, are dancing in glee. On top • l 
v. ar portending further untold miseries 


• uli'. i; entjti.) thorn to. Our dutv , clear,n- To ,i«, ,?'?* * 10 * , .fhuir toll au 
ik our SmmBtarioi 5?Jr l>oay , u . cvel ‘ 1 au d in oo 

sauntlv to “f t . d / orcnc,s l‘«“P 1® a body into th. 
is ui vssuntiy to woik forth* umaucipatr . f the produMng n 


MINlSr*. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


tlie clutches of predatory Capitalims. I invite you, Comrades, therefore to 
deliberate on these vital problems and find out the most effective ways and means to 
accomplish the task whica is beset with difficulties and obstacles all over. May ours bo 
a glorious fight and may victory shine like the rising Sun in the East. 


Presidential Address. 

In the course of his presidential address at the Conference, Mr. Hariharnath 
Sastri said 

Imperialism is consolidating all the reactionary forces in the country under its 
banner with a view to retaining its foothold in this country by keeping under subjuga¬ 
tion the exploited masses. "The Joint Parliamentary Committee report is a glaring 
instance of this policy. The reforms promised in the report grant no freedom to the 
masses. In fact it is simply intended to bribe the native princes, landlords, and the 
native bourgeoisie and to win them over to the side of imperialism. Restricted fran¬ 
chise based on property qualifications, introduction of second chamber in provinces, the 
system of indirect elections to Federal Legislatures, protection of commercial rights and 
tno joining of native princes in Federation, all these are clear indications of the 
imperialist policy of preserving old allies and creating new ones. The native princes 
and landlords have always been devoted adherents of British rule in India. But tlio 
Indian capitalists were inclined towards the national movement till some time back. 
The Indian National Congress received considerable support from them fromytiino to 
time. This made imperialism change its policy towards the native capitalists.' Instead 
of looking exclusively to and guarding the interests of the British bourgeoisie, it doomed 
it more expedient and probable in the long run, to make the native bourgeoisie partners 
in the exploitation of the masses. Hence the post-War trado pacts, abolition of excise 
duty, grant of protection, bounties and other concessions. All this has been done to 
bring the dissatisfied bourgeoisie of this country closer to the side of imperialism. 
And to satisfy the political aspirations of this class, imperialism has promised them the 
reforms as indicated in the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report. 

How shall the working class stand against this formidable combination ? How to 
lace the onslaughts of the capitalists, backed and supported by imperialism with its 
growing allies tlio native princes and landlords ? That is the most important question 
that we have to consider to-day. I feel that if the working class desires to effectively 
hght against the forces that are every day gathering strength, it must first of all set 
its own house iu order by removing oonfiicts and dissensions and by bringing about 
solidarity in the trade union movement. And secondly, it must form-, combinations and 
hnd out allies that have one common mission of throwing imperialist yoke from this 
country and bringing about National Independence—an Independence that woutd usher 
m an era of prosperity for the masses. 

Trade IJnion unity is the slogan that we all have boen talking about since that 
unity was broken in the year 1929 at the timo of the Nagpur session of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress. Time and again unity conferences and committees Ji ivo 
in past taken place out the gulf has not yet been abridged. But now a stage has 
como, when every group that is sincerely devoted to tho cause of workers, realises 
the supreme importance of solidarity in tho Trade Union Movement. Every one feels 
that the struggle cannot proceed even* a step forward unless and until mutual differences 
are removed and unity achieved in the movement. The recent changes in international 
situation have also been considerably helpful in bringing different groups closer. Con¬ 
solidation of different parties in the* working class movement is taking place all over 
Btttope on aoount of fascist menace. Mutual differences in pa \ 
and socialists in Europe helped the forces that were hostile to the interests of workers. 
Thus the dissensions betweon these two parties were instrumental in establishing 
fascist regime in Germany, where the working class movement is being ruthlessly 
crushed to-day. Now socialists and communists all over Europe have begun to realise 
that to stand successfully against fascist danger they must all combine, II once the r;t< Is 
between these two parties in Franoo and Italy. Similar efforts have been on foot 
111 other countries too. Tin j repen assious in our country also, inasmuch as 

those who Were till quite recently opposed to the very idea of unity with those who 
^ere not in agreement with them politically, have now realised the necessity of such 
unity and are enthusiastic about it as wo always have boen. 

The evidence of 'growing desire for Trade Union unity, lias ci 
India Trade Union Congress once again to-take tho initiative in the matter. In 
January 1935 it set up a sub-committee that was directed to ^approach all tho tra le 
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about iiuiiy; 


6ups in the country in order to dovise ways and means to bring about 

_rerence was; convened at Cawnpore on the 9th March to discuss the questio’n 

but as representatives of the two important groups did not attened the Conference it 
could not be held. Since then some representatives of the All India Trade Union Con¬ 
gress met some leaders of the N. F. of Trade Unions as a result of which a joint 
statement was issued from Delhi on the 12th March 1935 proposing the formation 
of a Joint Oonimittoe, where representatives of the A. I. T. U. C. and 
N. F. of T. 1, nions could sit and chalk out a programme of joint works in trade 
union field with clear understanding that none of the two will indulge in mutual recri¬ 
minations of each other. While realising that nothing short of structural unity could 
a< hieve lasting solidarity in the labour movement, we accepted this position as a step 
forward towards right direction. I am sure, after work is done in close co-operation 
for some time and tlie two groups come close to each other structural unity is sure to 
be achieved in near future. 

The Delhi statement has given rise to some misunderstanding in certain quarters. 
It is alleged that we purposely kept out the Red T. U. C. section from the purview 
of the joint committee. Such an accusation is unfair to us. The Red T. U. C. section 
was not included in the joint committee because we could not make any commitments 
on their behalf without knowing their views in the matter. Besides, I must frankly 
confess t not much enthusiastic over the joint committee idea. We agreed to 

it in relation to the National Federation of Trade Unions because there was no 
out unless we preferred a break that would have proved positively detrimental to the 
cause unity. We may bo prepared to accept a similar position iri the case of Red 
T. U. C. but we would rather appeal to them to, como and join us again organizationally. 
I dare make this appeal to them because I find a radical change in their attitude 
towards trade union unity. They seem to have realised the futility of splitting the 
movement by creating a parallel organisation, having parallel unions and they are now 
keen on organisational unity with other groups even though they may not politically 
agree with them. That is surely a happy change the fructification'of which demands 
that instead of g these separate identity they must merge their existence with 

the All-India Trade Union Congress from which they broke some years back. I would 
bo failing in my duty if I do not make a similar appeal to the leaders of the National 
J ^deration of Trade Unions. I know there is a genuine desire on their part to bring 
about solidarity in the working clas movement. This is why they have agreed to join 
us on the basis of joint committee. But it would not bo too much to hope that while 
on tlhis basis they will always keep in view the ultimate necessity of organisa¬ 
tional unity and that they will soon try to bring about an amalgamation with oilier 
working in the country. It is not without a feeling of optimism that I make 
ids appeal to them. I know they are honest people, as honest as any of US' can claim 
t be. Some of them have put in life-long service to the cause of .tno working class. 
1^ know they have no axe ot their own to grind. Their unfliaching devotion to the 
Cause makes me confident that they will find it possible to speed up tho process of 
actual amalgamation. 

After rotting its own house in order tho working class must turn its attention 
towards formation of alliances with other radical sections in the country that havo got 
identical mission to fulfil. In this connection I would first of all, point out the 
necessity of bringing about close alliance betweon workers and peasants. In an essentially 
agriculturist country like India, peasantry is one of the most Important factors in tho 
struggle for bread and freedom. The peasantry has undergone untold sufferings at tho 
bauds of Zemindars who are mercilessly carrying on their policy of exploitation. 
Particularly during the last six year, siueo the advent of tho economic crisis, the 
peasantry nun been the greatest victim of oppression and exploitation. The miseries 
BvA tli • i vaunts havo been subjected to in recent year-: have made them alive to tho 
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that found its manifestations from time to time in course of the nationalist move¬ 
ment. In them the Indian working class can find an ally that can join hands with 
it; in the fight for national independence. Organisation of this class must be imme¬ 
diately taken up in hand with conscious endeavours to bring them closer to the 
working class idiologv and programme. 

There is also another section in the country that has entirely been ignored in past 
and with which a contact must now be established. I refer to the workers in the Native 
States, whose plight is even worse off than that of the British Indian Workers. Even 
the most ordinary legal righ's enjoyed by the British Indian Workers are denied to 
them. They are suffering under the "additional subjugation of the native princes, 
who are not prepared to allow them any freedom of organisation and agitation for the 
betterment of their lot. Trade union activities are generally banned in most of the 
Tudl;t : The Indian working class should fight for the right of organisation of 

their follow workers in native States. An effort is being maue to keep the labour 
legislation out of the scope of Federation. This move should be vehemently opposed 
and the demand should bo put forward that the loss in native States must bo brought 
in line will> those of British India. The workers of the nati \o States must be male 
to realise that their struggle and tho struggle of the British India workers is common. 

Another function that the working class lias to perform in order to stabilize its 
position is tho organisation of the unemployed that has been constantly multiplying 
since 1928 lias now assumed terrible proportions. Tho India Government is 
utterly indifferent to tho problems of unemployment in this count. ntlv 

tlio international convention on unemployment was rejected by it. In other civilised 
i 3 some thing, though not much, ‘is done to provide some moans of 
to the unemployed. But in India, when the matter is brought to the notice of the 
Government, the latter even refuses to believe that there is auy unemployment iu tho 
country. Now it is tho task of tho working doss to fight for the rights of tho 
unemployed'. I am glad to note that for some the AU-India Trade Union Congress has 
moved in tho matter in right earnest. On its initiative, unemployment day was oole* 
hrated on a very large scale throughout tho country, when the problems "of tho unem¬ 
ployed came to the fore-front for” the first time. This work must now bo done on 
anent footing by formation of unemployed leagues throughout the 

No less important a group with which the working class should form an alliance is 
tho everyday growing radical wing in the Congress Socialist Party. This party is the 
outcome of deep discontent that is evident in tho rank and file of the Congress, who 
have lost all faith in the present Congress leadership and programme. The lenders of 
the Indian National Congress have from the housetop been crying that they stand for 
the economic emancipation of the masses and for complete national independence. 
But in actual practice, they have always been striving to enter into a compromise 
with imperialism. Gandhi-Irwin truce within about a year after declaration of inde- 
poudonec by the Congress, Mahatma Gandhi's joining tho" Round Table Conference ns 
thy representative of tho Congress, and subsequent efforts for an U honourablo sottlenu r.t” 
with the Government, all these have made it dear that tho Congress leadership has 
never been serious in its professions of national independence. Such a policy on tho 
part of Congress leaders alienated the feelings of rank and the file of Congrr s workers, 
who in tho namo of freedom fought under the banner of the Congress aud made 
tremendous sacrifices. They have begun to realize that if the national straggle lias to 
be fought effectively and in the interest of the masses without, at any stage, talking of 
compromise with imperialism, the present leadership in tho Congress "ovoi hauled and a 
correct programme, dearly embodying their economic demands, must be placed before 
tho masses. Masses have ’ ught under the banner of the Congress and it is they who 
have undergone greatest suiPudmr in the ••ause of freedom aud as such they have 
every right to see that the Congress stand, m their interests. 

Tho present leadership in the Congress is reactionary. It hu> to ho oveitbvoun 
and tho movement need bo radicalised. It will K* the most suicidal policy to doneum e 
the Congress and allow .it to drill t « wi >»ig channels. The Congress lias tv - made 
tho uoiitral organisation through which practical alliance of tho muddied sections 
1 no country can only bo possible. Demun uition of die Congress will be repetition nf 
the blunder that some over-enthusiasts swave l by ultraldtism committed in I93*d by 
?rymg to throw down ihq Congress ling and vilifying tho Congress a time 
m uwi-imperlalist tight. That policy only intended to isolate (v-m tho 
iiuisr movement . those who committed it* Instead of wrecking tho O-ngros 
!i . ideology and outlook have to be revolutionised, Tt is gratifying to note 
that the process of mdioalimitiju 1ms already begun. Tho Indi.in winking 
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should form an alliance with this radical group in the Congress. I am glad to 
note that such an alliance has already been in progress since the party came into 
existence and a pact was concluded before the A. I. T, U. C. and Congress Socialist 
Party last year. Members of this party have begun to hike active interest in the 
Trade Union Movement and I am sure the working class will find an ally in this party 
not only in it3 fight for national independence but also in developing its everyday 
economic struggle. 

Before I conclude I should refer to the most remarkable event of the year—the 
textile general strike. That strike was the outcome of continuous attacks on the stan¬ 
dard of living of workers by the employers. The strike, though fought bravely, fizzled 
out due principally to the dirty tactics of the employers and the repressive policy of 
the Government Conditions of workers have gone down still lower and other hard¬ 
ships have also increased, and there appears to be no way out except preparation for 
a general strike once again. Conditions in railways are in no way better. Over a lac 
of railway workers have been thrown out of employment in course of the last six 
years. Trade union activities are discouraged and active trade union workers are vic¬ 
timised on almost all railways. The G. I. P. Railway workers’ union is not yet re¬ 
cognised by the management and inspite of repeated assurance by the Railway Board 
most of the G. I. P. strikers are still out of employment. The recognition of the 
B. B. & C. I. Ry. Union was withdrawn some months back. In E. I. Railway, Com¬ 
rade B. JL Mukherji of Lucknow, a railway employee, was victimised last year due 
to his active participation in trade union organisation. In B. N. W. Rly., workers are 
threatened with victimisation, if they joined the union. The result is that most of the 
office-bearers and members of the executive committee of the B. N. AY. Railwaymens’ 
Association have resigned from their offices in the union and ceased to take any 
interest in its affairs. Prosecution has been launched against Dr. Bishwanath Mukherji, 
president of the union. On the other hand, a statutory Railway Board is now going 
to be brought into existence that will he independent of and in no way responsible to 
the legislatures. All this shows that the situation in railways is serious and unless 
drastic steps are taken to meet the situation there is going to be no end to the mise¬ 
ries of railway workers. The All-India Trade Union Congress should give the slogan 
of general strike to railway workers and the All-India Ruilwaymen’s Federation should 
be urged upon to seriously tackle this question. 

Tlie alarming news about the serious illness of Comrade M. N. Roy has upset us 
all. Comrade Roy is one of those few world personalities, who have ably and bravely 
fought in the cause of freedom of the exploited masses in several countries, lie is a 
source of inspiration to the entire working class. For the last three years he has been 
rotting within four-walls of an Indian prison, where his health has been constantly 
deteriorating and he is developing symptoms that may prove fatal any timo. The Indian 
Government is utterly callous to the serious conditions of his health. Even the ordi¬ 
nary demand of transferring him to some healthy place has been ignored by it. It is 
tlie duty of the working class to carry on vigorous propaganda for the release of 
Comrade Roy. Government must be urged, through the pressure of mass movement, to 
set him free immediately and unconditionally. 


RESOLUTIONS—Second Day—21it. April 1935 

Several resolutions were passed at the next day’s sitting of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress held at Sramik Nagar (Holiday Park.) 

The Compress passed a resolution strongly disapproving of the continued detention 
of over 8000 detonues in Bengal and outside without trial, and demanding the immedi¬ 
ate release of all political prisoners and the repeal of all repressive laws, Ordinances, 
orders etc. 

By adopting a lengthy resolution, the Congress declared that the exploitation in 
Lidia had resulted in the poverty of the Indian masses and called upon the working 
'■lass >f India to actively participate in the btrugglo for national freedom. 

While making this declaration, the Congress was fully convinced that national free¬ 
dom, opening before the Indian masses the road to progress and prosperity, could not 
be attained as a gift from the foreign impe rialiSt rulers of the country. 

The resolution further added; Neither the newly proposed reforms nor much 
coveted Dominioi Status will, in any wav, free t lit Indian working class and anv 
other oppressed exploited classes from the conunued economic exploitation and political 
bondage. Therefore, this Congrers e? iphatioally condemns the India Bill as an attack 
on the movement for national liberation, This Congress is of opinion that the capture of 
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freedom ^ 0Wer ^ °Pl )rcsse( ^ masses is the essential condition for real national 


. The Congress further declares that any constitution, worked out by the spokesmen 
rnl* ^^,” n ^ s h Raj and their allies in India, will not be acceptable to the Indian people, 
lms Congress maintains ti *t nono but the Indian people have the right to frame the 
future constitution of free x.idia and the fundamental laws of free National State can 
only be formulated through the National Constituent Asssembly, tho only democratic 
or £<*n °f power of the Indian oppressed masses. 

This Congress reiterates the following basic principle of the constitution of Free 
India as formulated by the Cawnpore Session of the All India Trade Union Congress : 

(1) Transfer of all power to the oppressed and exploited masses. 

(2) Abolition of Native States and parasitic landlordism. 

(3) Freedom of peasantry from all exploitation and exaction so that the greater 
P/ii . ir surplus production remains in their hand. 

(4) Nationalisation of land, public utilities, mineral resources, banks, and all other 
key industries in the country. 

(5) Unconditional repudiation of all debts contracted by foreign government. 

. (6) Improvement of the condition of the industrial workers through tho introduc¬ 
tion of minimum wages, limited hours of work, insurance against"unemployment, 
ola age, sickness, maternity and social legislation for the general protection of labour. 

v 7 ) Control of the economic life of the country by the oppressed masses to 
guarantee that fruits of •national freedom will not be usurpod by the fortunate few. 

(8) Abolition of indirect taxation and introduction oi free compulsory primary 


(9) Freedom of Press, speech, association, expression and assembly. 

(10) Abolition of all other charges on the peasantarv except unitary tax. And many 
other demands. 


The Congress also passed the following resolutions. 

This Congress draws tho attention of the E. I. Railway authorities to the fact thai 
tne sum of Bs. 1^00,000 granted from the Yicerov’s Earthquake- Relief Fund for tho 
relief of B. J. Railway workers affected by tho Dihar earthquake, still remains undis¬ 
posed of and hopes that ways and means will bo devised in consultation with the E. I. 
.hailwaymen’s Union to appropriate this sum without any further delay for the 
aforesaid purpose. 

Consistent with the principles of national freedom enunciated by the T. U. C. from 
tune to time, this Congress pointed out to the working masses and the exploited and 
oppressed classes to disassociate themselves from tho Silver Jubilee celebration?. 

This Congress appreciates the services rendered by Dr.tCliaru Chandra Rmerjee, 
v ice-President of the A. I. T. U. C. and President of the B. P. T. U. C., and strongly 
cntioises the action of the local Government in interning him without any trial and 
further demands his immediate release. 
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The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 



Opening Day— Calcutta—19th March 1935 

The fortyeighth annual general meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce was held on Tuesday, the 19th March 1935, in the Chamber 1 
J < under the presidency of Mr.' Nalini Ranjan Sar/car. The following is the 
text of the presidential address 

Gentlemen, the year 1934 opened with a tone of distinct optimism ; but at the 
n i 0 career \ unc Grtainty still seems to loom large over the economic horizon. 

bed as one of comparative economic stability compared with the 
earlier depression years. This economic stability has unfortunately not been of a 
general nature, and l rather a negative iiicance. Which means that there 

has been in evidence from a world standpoint, not so much of a positive indication 
towards recovery as of an absence of major disturbances like the depreciation of the 
pound and the dollar. Such improvements in economic conditions as have been noticeable 
during the year have had mostly a local significance. The situation, e. g. in the sterling 
countries as well as in America has registered some improvement whereas in the gold 
countries, it still remains depressed. 

To adequately gauge the present economic condition of the world, it is A 
vo realise that whenever we speak of any improvement in the economic situation, the 
comparison is always with earlier depression years. As compared to 1929, we still 
have considerable leeway to make up. The deterioration which lias set in in our 
mic life can only be adequately appreciated when note is taken of the fact that 
before the world was plunged into the present crisis, its production had been rocord- 
ujg an increase at an average rate of about 3 per cent per annum. As Sir Henry 
fctrakosdi aptly points out, had there been no depression, world production should 
hay© been 15 per cent greater now than it was five years ago, while in actual fact 
u has fallen by eight per cent. This fact coupled with the further phenomenon that 
population mnued to increase at the old average rate of about 1 per cent per 

annum would give some idea of the deterioration which the general standard of life 
must have sustained. 

The salient features of 1934 are represented by the partial recovery in the internal 
economy of certain countries, mostly those which have depreciated their currencies, 
and by the depressed condition of international trade. The key to this development 
! u * s 111 ' 10 steady growth of a nationalistic economic policy. The policy, however, has 
in actual practice been found to be a double-edged one." While, on the ono band, it 
nns undoubtedly helped some countries to rehabilitate in a certain measure their in- 
ternal economic conditions, it has, at the same time, increasingly throttled internalion- 
jm uade. How far localised economic improvement can bo artificially fosr 

•I at the risk of and inspite of deterioration in the international trade position 
is a problem which is becoming both real and insistent. The economy in which we 
Jive has boon associated with certain characteristics which may be Bummed up as the 
principles enumerated by the classical economic school. Although changed economic 
condition will demand certain modilications in these principles, it is nevertheless a 
moot question whether the modifications that are now being imposed on our economic 
organisation are not. of a such fundamental nature as to defeat the object we must 
all have iri view. 


Another important ovent of the year is the course of the American experiment. 
Jtumoved so far away from the actual scone of activity, it is difficult to say anything 
precisely about its results. Opinion expressed about the achievements of the new Deal 
arc i. ° extremely varied. It i the opinion of some experts that “hampered by many 
of the provision* of tha N. R. A. Programme, American industry has had a difficult 
time, while psychologically confidence in the Presidents plans undoubtedly waned 
The result Jwu? been that economic affairs generally in America have followed an un- 
■•utam. though -on halUM, usually upward course” Others express the 

has not only helped to improve actual conditions but 
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actual situation of tho world outside may bo better appraised by a reference 
to the price levels, industrial production, and trade returns of the various countries. 
as I have already indicated, the year 1934 witnessed some improvement in tho inter¬ 
nal conditions of mostly those countries which depreciated their currencies. But this 
improvement is not indicative of a defined tendency towards recovery of a liaturo as 
might be expected to permeate the whole range of trade and commerce. Taking the 
world as a whole, it is found that the gold value of international trade is now 
only one third of what it was in 1929, but its quantum was 70 per cent in the middle 
of 1933 but has since then improved to some extent. The volume of world’s industrial 
production, again, declined by about 30 per cent on the basis of 1929 but has by now 
advanced to the extent of 15 percent. Though all these figures do not constitute a 
reliable index to the real situation, they indicate, on the one hand, the increasing’ bur¬ 
dens on international commerce, and, on the other, give point to the fact that world 
conditions ovince slight tendency towards improvement. But this tendency must 
needs bo maintained if real recovery is to be sought by the creation of conditions 
favourable to unfettered flow of international trade. For, it is being apprehended in 
-•ertain countries whether the measure of improvement in internal economy achieved 
has not already reached its maximum limits. It has been rightly emphasised that 
purely on an internal basis, no advance can be permanent or really stable, unless it 
Is accompanied by an improvement in international trade. In a recent issue of the 
“Economist'^ it was rightly observed that “The meaning of this would appear to bo 
that while it is possible to go a certain distance by stimulating internal activity 
whether by public expenditure, by direct government^ interference, by subsidy or 
otherwise—there are limits to such a movement; sooner' or later difficulties of interna¬ 
tional trading act as a brake.” 


Coming to tho individual countries it is found that countries with depreciated 
currencies have fared better in respect of commodity prices and industrial production. 
Prices in these countries, though following a downward trend till the ond of 1932 had 
rallied in 1933 and have remained steady till the last quarter of 1934. In England and 
Denmark tho commodity prices have in certain seasons of the last year advanced even 
beyond tho level of 1931. Tn tho U. S. A. also, commodity prices rose from 71 in 
Decernberr 1933 to 77 in December 1934, marking an advance of 6 per cent. In the 
countries on the gold standard, again, price levels have been continuously falling and 
even iu 19)34 no material improvement ensued. Industrial production also has followed 
the same lines in tho gold countries as contrasted with tho countries on tho depre¬ 
ciated currench pt in Italy where since the second quarter of 1934 industrial 

production lias advanced apace and" by the end of 3rd quarter has even outstripped the 
level of 1931 by 9 points. England lias nearly attained the level of 1929, and Sweden 
and Denmark have far exceeded it. Canada’s'industrial production, though registering 
a decided advance over the level of 1931, falls short of 1929 level by more than 32 
points. 


Li international trade again, thp position of these two sets of countries appear* to 
ho reversed. Iu percentage shares of the total world exports, the gold countries lik<’ 
France, Italy and Netherlands have more than exceeded the lovel of 1929 while tho 
United Kingdom and Canada have lost ground on the same basis. In the ’ case of Urn 
T. 8. A., however, the decline in its share in world export trade has been quite 
precipitous -the decline being from 15.61 per cent in 1929 to 10*95 per cent, in 193;;. 
Jr. is significant that in spite of the increased . competitive power acquired 
by the countries on account of depreciation of qurrenci&s, their expon 
trade has uot been so woll maintained as that of the countries on the gold standard. 
The advantage of currency depreciation has been, as Sir Strakooh points out, u mado 
nugatory by the high tariffs and the raauy other restrictions'to international trade 
which have been interposed, the world over.” Japan, however, is tho onlv emuitry 
which has succeeded by a persistent policy of currency devaluation in developing a 
greater share of world's* export trade in 1933 as compared .with 1921). During this 
period her share has advanced from 2.93 per cent to 313 per cent. 

These facts do not, however, go to prove that the countries which depro i; ted their 
currencies at some time or other have reaped no benolit therefrom. The a. rual Muta¬ 
tion reveals, on the contrary, that these countries have boon experiencing 'drmo 1931, 
a greater measure of revival iu trade and commorce than those adhering 
standard. This has been possible largely on account of the expansion of iuhbnal 
production and trade. 
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cdriimprovornont in internal conditions but this improvement, ..bv its very nature, is 
bound to be limited. A stable and broad based improvement -is ultimately" dependent 
on a revival of world trade and commerce. This, however, should not constitute an 
argument against the utility of national endeavours for economic recovery. In the 
absence of elective international co-operation every nation must proceed with its own 
pokey keeping in view as much as possible its bearings on the rest of the world and 
striving at the same time for a better co-ordination of all the different national policies. 


Economic Situation in India 


Let us now examine the position of India against this world background. The 
commodity prices as indicated by the Calcuta Wholesale Price Index Number shows 
but little improvement since 1932. The Index stood at 88 in December 1934 as it was 
in December 1932. In the U. K., Australia, Canada, and the U. S. A. price levels 
evince appreciable advance in 1934 as compared to December 1933, while in case of 
most other commodities, slight improvement has not been maintained towards the end 
of 1931. Industrial production also has on the whole evinced an upward tendency. 
The production figure for cotton manufactures is 2 9 million yards for 1934 as against 
27 million yards in 1933 and 2*9 million yards in 1932. The production of iron and 
steel also increased and of all the varieties, production of steel ingots advanced from 
604,000 tons during the first 11 months of 1933 to 798/XX) tons in 1934. Production of 
jute manufactures registered a moderate advance owing to the release of 2 and a half 
percent of the hessian looms sealed under the agreement. With regard to the other 
commodities, the progress in production during the first quarter of the year was not 
/ell maintained in the last quarter. 

The increasing balance of trade in favour of India which was secured in 1933 was 
not maintained in 1934. In fact, India’s trade balance in merchandise undorwont a 
substantial diminution as will i evident from the fact that while India’s total mer- 
< handise exports (including re-exports) in 1934 amounted to Rs. 151 crores as against 
Rs. 147 crores in 1933, the imports amounted to Rs. 126 orores as against Rs. 116 
crores. # In other words, the trade balance in merchandise has declined from Rs. 31 
crores in 1933 to Rs. 25 crores in 1934—a situation which is certainly ominous for 
India as she is in great need of an increasing trade balance to meet her foreign 
commitments. The net balance of trade in favour of India has of course been shown 
to be Rs. 85*9 crores in 1934 as agauinst Rs. 81*4 crores in 1933 but this has been 
possible because of the continuous exports of gold which amounted to Rs. GO and a 
half crores in 1934 as against Rs. 51 crores in 1933. This represents another disquiet¬ 
ing feature of India’s economy. 

An analysis of the individual items of India’s -foreign trade reveals the fact that 
the increased volume of import, into India during 1934 is mainly accounted for by 
cotton piece-goods, silk and artificial silk-yarns, coal tar dyes, motor cars, machinery 
and rice. Import' of cotton piece-goods have advanced over 1933 by about Rs. 15S 
Ukh '\ silk and silk yarns by 73 lakhs, rice by Rs. 152 lakhs, motor cars by Rs. 63 
U:bs, and cor.l tar dyes by Rs. 63 lakhs. On the export side, the principal increase 

accounted for by rasv cotton, and exports of lac also showed an improvement of 
about Rs. 220 lakhs. Oilseeds, however, showed a decline in exports and the export 
of linseed which was adduced as an indication of the success of the Ottawa Agree- 
ijient registered a precipitous fall. There was also heavy decline in the exports of 
rice, jut:/ both raw and manufactured, declined in export. An analysis of the 
direction of India s foreign trade, again, reveals that her export trade with a number 
of /hi .tries is steadily diminishing chiefly on account of restrictive measures adopted 
by thorn against India’s exports. During the year under review, India’s exports to 
snob countries as Germany, France and Belgium have registerd the greatest decline, 
whilo during the first nine months of 1934-35 alone, Germany has taken more than 
2.75 crores worth of less goods from India as compared to the same period in 1933- 
34, Frames offtake has diminb.hed by more than 2.50 crores and that of Belgium bv 
more than 1.50 crores. This bears testimony to the fact that of ail continental 
France and Belgium have organised the most rigid r< 
against India 3 exports to those countries. Borides, Poland has already discriminated 
against Inc..as rcc exports on * io ground that India does not receive manufactures 
from that country. A recent report again says that on the samo ground Romnoma also 
has imposed n ban on imports from India which mainly consist of rice ami jute 
jwwiactures. fhese facts do not, at any rate, auger well of the future prospects of 
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export trade. The Government of India should appreciate gravity of 
elation and take adequate steps, through India’s Trado Commissioners in Europe, 
the preservation of India’s export market on the continent. 

I shall now inake a brief reference to the commodities which are of special interests 
(o Bengal. 

Jute 


The crop estimate of 1934 showed no marked reduction as compared with 1933 
and indicated an outturn of 7,939,000 bales as against 7,987,000 bales in 1933. 
The exports of raw jute fell from 729,000 tons in 1933 to 721,000 tons in 1934 
or by 1 per cent in quantity and from Rs. 10,90 lakhs to Rs. 10,25 lakhs 
or by" 6 per cent in value. An analysis of the distribution of the exports of raw jut; 
shows that the U. K. took only 167,'000 tons valued at Rs. 2,32 lakhs in 1934, showing 
a decline of 12,000 tons in quantity and of Rs. 33 lakhs in value in comparison with 
her offtake in 1933. The offtake of Germany declined from 150,000 tons to 100,000 tons 
and that of France from 86000 tons to 78,000 tons. Italy, however, increased her 
offtake from 62,000 tons to 78,000 tons and Japan from 17,000 tons to 22,000 tons. 
Tho offtakes of Sweden, Argentine, Spain and China showed moderate increase but the 
shares of Netherlands, Belgium, Egypt, the U. S. A., and Brazil showed a decline. 

During the early part of 1934, the price of raw jute was on tho whole more pro¬ 
mising tlnn it was in the previous year. And in the later half, inspite of the slacken¬ 
ing of foreign demand for raw jute as reflected in the declining volume of its exports, 
the decision of the Government of Bengal to restrict the production of the fibre dur¬ 
ing the year 1935, by 31*2 per ceut, introduced an upward tendency in tho price. 
Accordingly there was a rise of about Re 1 and 8 as. per bale in the case of pueca bales. 
Though tho restriction scheme will be carried out on a voluntary basis, the decision 
of tho Government to. harness tlioir official resources to tho task and to spend Rs. 
50, 000 for the maintenance of the propaganda has so far helped to sustain the price 
of raw jute. The price index for raw jute was 38 at the end of 1933 but during the 
first quarter of 1934, it ranged between 42 and 43. Subsequently it receded to 35 in 
October, but by the close-, of the year 1934, it rose up to 44, though again a downward 
trend has ensued in the beginning of the present year. 


Jute Manufactures 

The exports of jute manufactures declined from Rs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,95 lakhs 
or by two per cent in 1934. While exports of gunny bags advanced from 401 millions 
valued at Rs. 9*91 lakhs in 1933 to 412 millious valued at Rs. 9 99 lakhs in 1934, thus 
showing an increase of 11 millions in quantity and of Rs 8 lakhs iu value, the 
exports of gunnv cloths amounted to only 1,029 million yards valued at Rs. 10,74 lakhs 
as compared with 1,053 milllion yards valued at Rs. 11,25 lakhs in 1933, showing a 
deorease of 24 million yards in quantity and of Rs. 51 lakhs in value. But inspitc of 
this falling-off in international demand'for jute manufactures, the Calcutta mills have 
had brisk activity on account of tho existence of comparatively smaller stocks of jute 
manufactures and consequently they were in a position to release about 2 and half pen* 
cent of the hessian looms scaled down under agreement. At the end of the year, however, 
mill stocks of hessian cloth and bags were larger than in the previous year. The 
share of the U. K. in the exports of gunny bags advanced from 43 millions in 1933 
to 47 millions in 1934. Other countries like Belgium, TJ. H. S. U., the Netherlands 
France and Greece enlarged their purchases of Indian gunny bags, but tho offtakes of 
Germany, Norway and Turkey were curtailed. In Asia except Java and Hong hong, 
all other countries took more of India’s g'ony bags in 1934 than in 1C ;3. 

South Africa and the U. 8. A. also enlarged their purchases in 19:34. In the offtake 
of gunnv cloth, also, the U. S. A. remained the largest: single custom t, but her pur¬ 
chase dwindled from 635 million yards in 1933 to 584 million yards m 1934. Canao-i 
also took less gunny cloth in the year under reviow. But exports to 
advanced from 137 million yards to 218 million yards, to the U. K. from 50 million 
yards to 52 million yards and to Australia from 21 million yards to 23 milbon yarns. 

Throughout tho year the hessian market was on the whole stead} and prices rubd 
hotter than in 1933. Barring seasonal fluctuations, the price lovm waj in ympnthv 
with the prices of raw jute. The price index for jut© manufactures was 75 in 
December 1933. In sympathy with the price of raw jute, it rose don xwo c.uh 
part of the year and it climbed upto 83 in February, but it declined subsequent >y to «3 
in June, but it again improved gradually and rose to 70 towards the dose of tho 
year 1934. 
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Rice 

The rice crop of 1933-34, although slightly -less than the previous year’s good cron, 
was satisfactory, particularly in Burma where the yield was 5 per cent in excess of 
the preceding year. The estimated yield for the year 1934-35, however, is likely to be 
to some extent less than that of the year 1933-34. The overseas demand for rice consider¬ 
ably declined as evidenced in the trade returns for the year. The total exports of rice 
including rice in the husk and rice flour, during 1934 amounted to 1,395,000 tons 
valued at R<. 8, Go lakhs as compared with 1,843,000 tons valued at Rs. ' 11,43 lakhs 
in 1933 which indicates a decline of 24 per cent botli in quantity and value. It is 
noteworthy that almost all the largest customers of India, namely, Germany, Nethe- 
lands, Ceylon, Straits Settlements and China have curtailed their offtakes of Indian rice. 
This material decline in rice exports from Iudia is no doubt largely due to the pur¬ 
suit of nationalistic economic policies by the various countries to develop their own 
sources of supply of food-stuffs, no less to the reactions of the Ottawa Agreement 
which has served to antagonise tho foreign countries against India and induced them 
to tako restrictive measures against India’s exports. Burma’s exports of rice lost 
grounds in China while the comparatively cheap rice from Siam and Indo China 
successfully competed with Burmese exports. At the same time, large imports of 
foreign lice, particularly from Siam and Japan entered India. The excess imports of 
this foreign rice over 1933 amounted to as much as Rs. 152 lakhs during 1934. The 
South Indian market was specially affected by this influx of foreign rice. The cultiva¬ 
tors applied to the Madras Government for protection whereupon a special officer was 
appointed to investigate into the matter. In the meantime, a non-official resolution has 
1 eon adopted in tho Assembly urging the Government of India to impose a duty on 
the exports of foreign rice. I am glad that the Government of India have since 
moved in iho matter and introduced a bill for restricting importation of foreign rico 
into India. 

From tho standpoint of Bengal, however, the problem of rice has assumed a new 
significance with the proposed separation of Burma from India as recommended by tho 
Joint Parliamentary Committee. The free entry of rice into India from Burma is 
causing grave anxiety. It has beeu urged by the rice trade in Bengal that the cheap 
importation of Burmese rice threatens the interests of Bengal trade in rice; and tho 
demand for a duty on Burmese rice is gradually growing insistent. Even leaving 
asvle, however, the question of the probable repercussions of separation on economic 
relations between India and Burma, it is in the interests of Bengal to develop her 
purees of supply in order to achieve as far as possible self-sufficiency in regard to 
food-stuffs. In view of the fact that the scheme of jute restriction is already in 
operation in Bengal, there is likely to be a larger scope for rice production in the 
provi ice. and I may, in tliis connexion, refer to the demand that was recently made 
by this Chamber to the effect that in any trade agreement that the Government of 
India may enter into with tho Governmont of separated Burma, tlio former should 
reserve powers in their hands to prohibit dumping of rice from the separated Burma 
at very low prices. 

Tea 




The production of tea in India during 1933 was 383 million pounds and the estimated 
jield for 1931 is m the neighbourhood of 395 million pounds. Exports of tea in 1934 
amountc L to 320 million pounds valued at Rs. 20,42 lakhs as against 325 million pounds 
valued at Rs. 19,06 lakhs during 1933. This two per cent decline in quantity of tea 
exports was mainly due to tho decliuo in the shipments of tea to the principal coun- 
Tho offtake of Indian tea by the U. S. A. declined from 10 million"pounds to 
about t million pounds in 1934. Canada’s offtake also decreased from 15 million 
<o Vd million pounds. Similarly tho shares of Australia. New Zealand, Persia and 
! off, but Chille and Arabia increased their offtake of India’s tea. The U. S. 
s. K. however, red iced her offtake from 2 million pounds in 1933 to a little over 
3p,000 pound, in 1934 ; in tho belief that Russia offered a potential market for absorp- 
linn nf more tea. efforts were proposed to be made by the International Tea Commi¬ 
ttee to push on the sales of tea there, but it is reported that the proposal has fallen 
through. The production in the non-restriction countries is reported to have increased 
li'mi 14 per cent in 1932 33 to 18 percent in 1933-34. Inconsequence, over-production 
i tea is ftp|)iehended. And, iu actual fact, prices of tea have not been maintained at 
Hum : l " vel in 1944 as in 1933 ; for, by the end of the year, the level of prices 
meed a dowrrvard trend which still prevails. The average price of tea for export 
liming u»e lJ3>-34 season was 9hb. 7p. while the price for the 1934-35 season uptQ 
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tEe^2lsfc January, 1935 was <8 as. 11 p. against 9as. 8p. for the same period in the 
preceding year. Tea sold for international consumption, however, received a better 
price ; for tho average price ruled till the third week of January 1935 at 5as. 2p. as 
against 4as. 8p. in the same period in 1934. 


Budget Proposals 


I will now make a few observations on the financial position of tho Central Govern¬ 
ment. The first Budget which Sir James Grigg introduced the other day in the Legi¬ 
slative Assembly discloses a pleasant picture of surplus of income over expenditure. 
I should like to congratulate Sir James Grigg on tho good luck which he has had at 
the very start of his regime. But I should also add that the skill and judgment, which 
ho has displayed in distributing the surplus of the three years 1933-34,1934-35 and 1935-36 
is no less deserving of commendation. Leaving aside the contributions to the Bihar 
Government for earthquake relief and to Bengal for restoring the budgetary equilibrium, 
mention should, in particular, bo made to the allocations made by Sir James Grigg 
for Rural Development scheme, Broadcasting as well as for expenditure oil road deve¬ 
lopment. It is indeed a happy augury that tho Government of India have at long last 
realised at least in part their responsibility in the matter of rural reconstruction ; anti 
our only regret is that the sum now made available is not adequate for tho end in view. 

While, however, the action of Sir James Grigg in thus sotting aside a crore of 
rupees for rural development scheme will bo greatly appreciated, I must at tho same 
time express my disappointment at the pronouncement subsequently mado by him in 
introducing the Finance Bill, against a planned system of economy and a distinct bias 
ho has evinced for a policy of laiasez faire. It is too late in tho day to decry against 
economic planning, and I do not propose to detain you by making any observations 
on the nood for the adoption of a woll-concoived system of planned eednomy, but I 
would only like to remind the Ilon’blo the Finance Member that when most countries 
of the world are pro yace with schemes boldly conceived and worked under 

the auspices of the Government and have achieved large "measure of economic recovery, 
it will spell disaster to India if the Government persist in their haphazard policy so 
long followed. 

I would further like to add that the observations recently made by Sir James Grigg 
in tho Assembly about the prospect of augmenting tho income of tfie masses through 
the adoption of any capita! expenditure schemes and also of giving any substantial 
strength to the economic fabric through any scheme of capital expenditure are not quite 
tenable, at least under conditions as they obtain in India. Sir James’s observations aro 
no doubt based on tho opinion held by Ihe Government in England. But other coun¬ 
tries like America, South Africa, Italy, Australia, etc., have also undertaken consider¬ 
ate public works expenditure with a view to stimulate recovery, and have obtained 
satisfactory results. In India, further, tho country is still largely undeveloped, and 
consequently the scope for suitable public works expenditure should bo wide enough. 
Construction of roads and bridges, large housing programmes in crowded cities, 
improvement of drainage, irrigation and clearing waterways to evade Hoods and devo¬ 
ut of hydroelectric power provide suitable linos on which public works expendi¬ 
ture may bo undertaken in Inuia with great advantago. Further, development of 
rural areas in India whore almost*everv village may be said to be depressed also calls 
for action on the part of the Government on the lines on which reconst motional work 
in the West Cumberland, Durham and Tyneside in England has been begun on a 
considerable scale. The Honourable Member stated but d truism when he said that 
public expenditure could only result in a gain if devoted to projects which would 
increase the productivity or tho country and show definite prospects of adequate 
return more or less in the near future. Such a rigid orthodox view of the produc¬ 
tivity of any scheme of public expenditure does not take note of the fact that such 
schemes have been considered and adopted by all Governments as a means of giving 
an impetus to tho drooping economic life of tho people atid have in many crises been 
found to yield on balance substantial results. Further, them can be no don\iug that 
the effects of capital expenditure in a period of depression peror ate through the 
enhre economic structure of a country and as such help to si i mu late tho industrial 
activities of the country. Thu productivity of such expenditure is not thiw to bo 
assessed merely by the revenue yields of the project to which the borrowed funds 
may bo applied, but a rational oritenon of evaluation would bo its client on tho 
whole of the uationnl economy. 

With regard to the restoration of tho 5 per cent salary cut, I should like to 
observe that though this may have been induced by a pledge on the pact of the Gov- 
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eminent it entails -.an excessive burden on the people who are badly in need of relief 
from taxation. It can hardly be gainsaid that the cost of administration in Indis is 
disproportionately high, and that a highly expensive administration as we have in this 
country, necessarily restricts the capacity of the Government to discharge their res¬ 
ponsibilities adequately in respect of various developmental works. The need for bring¬ 
ing costs down to proper level and more in keeping with the resources of the country 
cannot be over-estimated, and it is desirable that the Government should take the 
earliest: opportunity to effect a revision of the existing scales of salaries in the superior 
services, so as to prevent the continuance of this heavy burden on the people even 
under the impending reforms. 


Rural Reconstruction 

Gentlemen, before I conclude, I should like to say a few words about our most 
important and insistent economic problem viz., the rehabilitation of our rural economy. 
That, the prosperity of the people of this country is intimately associated with that of 
the agriculturists ib a simple truism. All our energy and resourcefulness should there¬ 
fore be directed in the first place to evolving a suitable programme of action as will 
help to revive the prosperity of our countless villages. 

It is no doubt a happy sign of the times that the Government of the country, both 
Control and Provincial, have now awakened to the seriousness of our rural economic 
problem, and have also initiated certain measures like the establishment of land-mortgage 
banks, appointment of a marketing board, expenditure of one crore for village recons¬ 
truction work, the initiation of Bengal Development Bill etc., with a view to improve 
tho economic condition of our rural population. I only wish that the measures under¬ 
taken from time to time by the Government formed co-related parts of a scheme 
of rural development, which iu its turn fitted in with a plan oi national develop¬ 
ment. 


But welcome as must be the indications of the appreciation of the Government of its 
responsibility in respect of our rural economic problem, I am of the opinion that the urge 
for and the basis of our rural economic reconstruction programme must be found in the 
villages themselves. I do not. in the least want to belittle the immense necessity of Go¬ 
vernment?.! initiative in tackling certain aspects of our rural economic problem like mar¬ 
keting, rural indebtedness etc. ; what I should like to convey is that our best and 
most effective instrument for rural reconstruction would consist of a better human 
material in A he villages. Nothing could be better than if the rural population wero 
1 by widespread propaganda to appreciate their particular problems 
?id evolve on their own initiative suitable remedies therefor, with, of course, outside 
ass’ dunce when necessary. 

What. I foei is essentially needed to-day to rehabilitate our rural life is a change and 
r re-ouontation in the outlook of our rural population. In place of their present 
)f gloom and despair, we have to enthuse them with hope for and confidence 
'heir future. In place again of a too much dependence on cash crops, we have to 
ouulUvu them on and help th m to secure certain advantages which they mav easily 

reap from our natural conditions. _ ^ * 

A most im porta 
position 
o online, i 
of complete 

? w ' nHM ’ uun ^''ury. J?;or, if the cultivator gives due attention to the production 
l, ' joi'-.arid ;ru o :-i diaries such as vegetables and fruits, and this ho can only do,— 
ol col entriifing mostly on—comraerical crops, ho will least be better able to 
Jumseif; with such tilings as are necessary for the sustouance of his 
family and will not have to run the risk of a hazardous living which an excessive 
.K , 1 ace ( p> sil Gfops must necessarily entail. I fully appreciate that a cultivator 
will lmve to divort. to a certain extent his attention to the production of cash 
ci jps su teat the money obtained from their sale may be utilised to provide hi8 other 
rent, intereet, debt charges and other wants. All I want to convey is 
T 1)0 °? 0CMlted t0 appreciate that his attention should iu the first 

t0 th “ production of such things as are necessary to keep his body 
t WG . br thankful to nature for her bounty which enables 

mr r r l f + 1 ^ P WI ® 0 ? *? produce by his own efforts the essential requiro- 
1 tlim I ‘jo hove our Villages can be made self-sufficient in ros- 
i , 7, ; '^ 7 of * M ? ?! d , for inauitenanoe of a oertain minimum 

mmma of Jiving. The cultivator should also be instructed in the benefits of oo-opera- 
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™ work Our co-operative system still needs considerable improvement so as to 
make its services more usoful to the agriculturist. I hope the measures which the 
Central Government propose to undertake in this connection on the recommendations 

Mr. Darling would yield fruitful results. 

u add ^ ou the agriculturist, the position of such rural inhabitants as pursue 
village industries and other professional callings like blacksmithy, pottery and weaving 
needs rehabilitation. The improvement in the condition of our rural population and 
propaganda in favour of the use of products manufactured in the village instead of 
imported substitutes would materially help to improve the condition of our village 
artisans. Further, development of village industries would provide opportunities to 
sgrmulturists themselves to usefully employ their idle time. 

In the task of rehabiliting our rural economic life, our primary duty should be to help 
the agriculturists to help themselves. The reconstruction of our rural life should bo 
cased on the efforts of our rural population. To achieve this end, we shall have to 
educate our agricultural population in tho economic problems that face them. Suoh 
pro Mums as elementary education, sanitation etc., also deserve the foremost attention, 
tor it rs only an intelligent population that can analyse problems and adopt measures 
to tacklo them. No work is, therefore, more important than that of carrying on an 
educativo propaganda among our rural population. Wo have to arm them 
'•onfiden * )0wcr knowledge and understanding bring and which inspires hope and 

Activities or the Ch^mpeb in 1934 

Gentlemen, I would now to like to make a few observations on the -activities of 
your Committeo during last year. As you will find from th » Report, tho subject of 
granting adequate protection to various industries, as well as that or tho advisability of 
nuia s entering into trade agreements with the United Kingdom and the Empire countries 
engaged the attention of the Committee for the greater part of the year. I may 
mention, in particular, the action taken by the Government of India in granting tariff 
preference to the British Steel Industry, as well as the views urged by the Lancashiro 
imputation on the attention of the British Government, and the protests that wore 
made by the Committee against any legislative or administrative measures calculated 
to weaken the position of Indian industries vis-a-vis that of our foreign competitors. 

1 should also refer to the discriminative action taken by the Government of Bombay 
against tho importation into Western Presidency of perfumed spirits manufactured in 
tiengaJ. As yor are aware, similar handicaps arc imposed against Bengal perfumery 
products in several other provinces, notably Madras, but it is unfortunato that till now 
Jug appeals made from timo to time by this Chamber to the Government of Bengal 
im\e not borne any fruit. A similar fate has also been shared by tho mustard oil 
int.u.^try of Bengal. Tlte industry has been continuing in a very precarious conditio.i 
p °, y L '* rs owing to the discriminatory freight policy pursued by the E. I. 

y* Iho t hamber has been moving tho Railway Board for a revision of the policy 
ever since'the question was brought to its attention by several members of the Cham- 
. © unduly long time thut the Board is taking in coming to a doci-iou lias 
resulted ui the failure of a pretty good number of oil mills of the Province, 
l ao not wish to detain you longer by referring to other matters to which your Coro- 
Re ort ^ ^ Ve ^ eir a H° n tioDL last year, and to which references are made in the 

t .S would conclude by making a brief reference to the Accounts of tho Chamhoi. Tho 
lowi liability at tho end of the year was about Re. 5,600 yin round figures). This 
j om e ?P^ a ^ ons regarding the realisation of subscription not having 
l i duo ?° doubt to the financial stringency of many of the members who 

red *5 UC 'economic depression ; there was also some slight excess 
S ud ? r !?° excess amounts being about Rs. MO under Electric 

r ^. under ( barges General. These excess items wue duly 
i ^ ^ e - ^‘ jXecu Ove rommittee and they now await your sanction, lam. 

4 mtoxm you that almost all the liabilitios have been mot by rpcciai 
aonations contributed by the members of tho Committee. 

t!vJ^^emen, I beg to move that the Report of the reliving Com 
nmtee together with the Statement of Accounts be adopted’*. 
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Opening Day—Delhi—30th. March 193S 

The following are extracts from the speech of Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, President, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry, at the eighth annual 
meeting held at Delhi to-day on the 30tb. March 1935 : — 

The political condition of country is fast changing. Amongst tho many momentous 
questions before tho country, the economic regeneration of the masses has become a 
question of paramount necessity and tho country is showing a romarkable sense of 
unity to attain that objective. This solidarity is essential at tho present juncture as 
the country is face to face with grave constitutional issues. It is perhaps needless to 
'say at this stage anything at length against the scheme of political advance envisaged 
under the Government of India Bill. But it must be emphatically stated that the pro¬ 
posals, underlying the Bill on which the Reforms are bassed, appear to be deliberattly 
framed with a view to cripple tho political and economic progress of the country. 
While there has been an advance in the matter of provinen autonomy, the Reforms 
have not conceded any substantial political power at the Centre. Tho system lias been so 
devised that we have no control over the services, the military and practically 80 per 
cent of the total expenditure out of tho taxable revenue and its provisions of checks 
will lead to a continual wrangle amongst the responsible Federal Ministers. On the 
other hand, for this meagre political gain, the country is being permanently saddled 
with communal representation, iudirected elections and safeguards unknown in the 
constitution of any other country. 

In the economic sphere, the Bill has introduced new principles which will have 
the cfToct of perpetuating the economic drain of the country. To safeguard British 
itei 3sts, the Indian Legislature has not only been deprived "of the right of under¬ 
taking any measures, which will have tho appcaranco of discriminating against \ 1 
cither directly or indirectly, howsoever necessary those measures may be, in the best 
economic interests of India, but also tho Governor-General has been empowered to 
negative any execution, which, in his opinion, savours of such discrimination. It has 
also been provided that no discrimination should be made in granting subsidies be- 
wcL'ii Indian concerns and British < oncems established in India. Taken together with 
the special provisions relating to shipping, in the absence of an absolute right to the 
< n joy man t of the Coastal Trade, India can never hope to build up her Mercantile 
Marine. In short, all these provisions relating to safeguards, commercial discrimination 
and shipping render completely ineffective the inherent powers of a country's legsila- 
turo to adopt any fiscal policy or measures best suited to the economic interests of 
tho country. 

The economic condition of the country has changed a little, though Ihoro are signs 
to indicate that we are getting out of tho worst period of depression. During the year, 
the general index of prices remained practically constant at 90, and tho index of export 
‘•ommoditiea which are mainly agricultural, continued to move at a lower level from 
(7/ to 72, thus indicating that, so far as the bulk of Uk people were concerned, their 
real income did not show any material improvement. 

Though it might bo admitted that recovery in other countries has influenced the 
foi. ign ♦ ratio to a certain extent, there are hardly any signs of a recovery of a per¬ 
manent j/.ture and but for the export of gold, it would have been difficult to maintaiu 
the exchanged at one shilling and six ponce. 

Ever since the abandonment of the gold standard by the United Kingdom in Sep¬ 
tember, 1921, exports of gold from India have been very substantial and if tiii oouti- 
mu s id. ho came space for somo time, whatever hidden treasures India have in 
P" c,n will soon disappear and sho can no longei depend on exports of gold 
to liquidate her external debt. For a predominantly agricultural country liko India, 
Jjf j economic :ti icture is based upon her ability to s**11 her raw materials in tho world 
markets, and so long as she is unable to had suitable marked for the sale of her 
agricultural produce, she cannot afford to incur external debt which is already a 
commlvrablu burden on her resources, by allowing freely a n in cssant flow of imports 
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into lier borders. Tho policy of economic isolation which is being attempted in many 
a foreign country will not be a suitable’ one for India, and new avenues for exports 
will have to bo explored by establishing trade relations with foreign Countries on 
reciprocal basis. 

There has not been any definite improvement in our export trade which can 
specifically attribute as the effect of the Ottawa scheme of preferences. The United 
Kingdom being the only supplier of manufactured articles within the Empire, the 
advantages conferred, on her under tlio Ottawa Scheme outweighed the benefits which 
India shared along with the Domnions as suppliers of raw materials. The working of 
the scheme, even according to the Government of India’s report for the period ending 
March 1934, does not indicate any material benefit to the export of agricultural produce 
of India. The direct effect of this scheme has been to impede the creation of direct 
markets with foreign countries in a number of articles and to encourage entrepot trade 
in London markets. It lias to some oxtent checkod tlio growth of internationalism in 
trade relations between India and the other countries of tne world and even provoke ! 
foreign countries with colonial possessions to create close preserves on lines similar to 
those created by the United Kingdom. It has been argued that the Empire market is 
the only stable market and that it would be in India’s interest to develop it. I must 
sound a note of warning to those who are incliuod to argue ou those lines that India, 
as a substantial producer of raw materials, caunot in the loug run, afford to depend 
upon one single market—however stable at tho risk of losing her place in the other 
important foreign markets of tho world. Even the United Kingdom which initiated the 
move of preserving Empire market for Empire countries, has all along during this 
period been concluding trade treaties with a number of foreign countries and it -would 
be to Ivantago if she is to follow suit by negotiating independent trade treaties 

with her best foreign customers. The Legislative Assembly would soon bo called 
upon to review tho effects of the working of the Ottawa Scheme of preferences and 1 
hope the Assembly would take note of tho above factors in examining the material tiiat 
would*be placed before them by tho Government and would arrive at a decision as to 
how far India should commit herself in any scheme of Einpiro Preference. 

Cotton and Coal 


Y 

b 


Tho year showed a noticeable advance both in tho production of cotton pieoogoods 
and the diversification of the varieties manufactured, though the fortunes of the iudus 
ti y sit many centres were anything but satisfactory. Many of the companies could 
hardly show any surplus oven to cover tho depreciation charges. This was duo to 
overlapping of 'production in certain styles, and the low purchasing power of the 
masses, who are the main consumers of cloth. It was perhaps just as well that the 
industry had to pass through these difficult times, because it forced many of tho 
•manufacturers to improve their organisation, and urged them to economise in various 
directions. The most noticeable feature of the year has been the rationalisation under¬ 
taken, oil a large scale at the two chief centres of Bombay and Ahmedabnd, which 
between them account, for nearly two-thirds of the ^production. "While these offorLs 
deserve our sympathy, it is painful to lind that no organised effort is being made 
to capture the Indian market in all styles of pieoogoods. Tak ; - 

are obliged to import 930 million yards a year, i. e. about 31 per eont of our mall 
production, amounting to 3,030 million yards per year. There is no reason why the 
country could no: efficiently and cheaply produce these styles, which uie being impor¬ 
ted from the foreign countries. 

Coal presents a different and an unhappy picture. Ever since tho post-war period, 
the industry has been having a series or * bad years, whoso end docs not appear in 
sight. This is due to the fa- t that probably in on other couutry, the industry is so 
much dependent on industrial consumption as in India, with tlio consouueniv tlnf it 
can hope for a revival only following the revival of industry. Therefore, the poor 
off-take by the Railways, the depressed conditions of various industries ami tho 
diminishing Bunker trade had their effects on the coal industry. However, die trouble 
has been greatly extenuated by the unsympathetic treatment that tho industry 1m 
been i ■ • • ving from the Railways in the matter of freight rates, with the c<msejucucn 
that there has been a lack of proper distribution of the production and a lack of 
remunerative prices. If the coal ’industry is to occupy tho place it deserves in our 
national ec rnomy, thero has to bo a radical revision in the freight polio-. \V«th 
properly adjusted rates, the industry might be able to obtain a wider lnaikot'for ..oko 
m the different urban ooutres of the couutry, nnd thus decrease >, \ h . s 
defeat On purely industrial bofeBumption. 
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e production of sugar increased considerably, though some factories were des¬ 
troyed by the earthquake disaster and the fortunes of the industry have been fairly 
satisfactory. 

During" the short period of three years, the country has been able to build up an 
industry approximately at a cost of Rs. 15 crores and" thus save an annual drain of 
more than 10 crores of rupees. This large amount has gono to benefit the agricultur¬ 
ist, the labour employed in the sugar mills and the industrialists. In no other industry 
the po icy of protection has been so completely vindicated as in this case. The inter¬ 
na 1 compitition has increased to such an extent that the industrialist will be left with 
no greater profit than a responsible return, on the capital invested. 

Railways 


§L 


It will thus be noticed that the industries in general showed an improvement ami 
in most cases the indices of production show an increase as compared with the pre¬ 
vious year. The Railways shared in the revival of the industrial activities. The num¬ 
ber of wagons loaded increased nearly by 7 per cent over the previous year, duo 
specially to an increase in the movement of cotton, oil seeds and fuel. The passenger 
and other high grade traffic, however, declined leaving the Railways no substantial 
benefit out of their comparatively better position on the Goods Side. 

The real problems which the Railways had to face during the year, and still have 
to face, are. however, different. It has been increasingly felt daring the year that 
there should be a radical revision in the relations " that the Railways bear to 
industries. The Railway authorities have still to realiso that the Railways exist 
lor a cheap and efficient service of the public and not for securing a particular per¬ 
centage of return on tho capital invested. To do the latter, is a comparatively easv 
matter in India, as most of the Railways are concerns of state monopoly. But to ruii 
them efficiently and cheap, so that the freights do not weigh too heavily "on the traffic 
requires ability and breadth of vision, when the management sadly lacks. Any hopos 
that wo might have entertained of such an unsatisfactory situation b ing remedied in 
near future under the Federal Government have been shaken by the very objectionable 
proposals specifically laid down in the Government of India Bill for the constitution 
of the Federal Railway Authority. These proposals are in contravention of the pro¬ 
mises so far given at the Round Table Conferences that the Indian 
Legislature will be given free hand in constituting the Federal Railway 
Authority. We must lodge an emphatic protest against these proposals in tho 
Government of India Bill which will make tho Federal Government and its Ministers 
helpless in the administration of railways inasmuch as all important, powers have boon 
▼entrd in the Governor-Genwal Tho Railways in India constitute ono of her bigg^ut 
assets itud as such its administration should be entirely in tho hands of tho Indians 
and sui ioot to tho fullest control of the Indian Legislature. 

om that the Railways had to toe luring the year w*a casing 

competition from the Roods. Whatever tho causes may bo, tho problem is certainly 
grave and be sojved, unless there is a greater co-ordination between tho Rail 

and the Roads. These is a shortage of roads in India compared with other countries 
ond in future, tue Road Transport is likely to assume a much greater importance. The 
development of roads, therefore, will have to be as feeders of Railways, and not as 
competitive umts. Tbo Road Transport cannot be expected to make much headway, 
vntil tho octroi obtaining in many of the *towns is replaced by some other form of 
taxation. 


Monet auy Policy 

Our agricultural and industrial troubles which were partly duo to the world depres¬ 
sion, were aggiavaied by the terrible natural calamities like tho earthquake and the 
frost. Those could have been mitigated to a certain extent, if the Government had 
pursued a diO 'vout policy. For instance, it tried to maintain both tho exchange and 
JiO price level, v*ith tho inevitable result that it hod to follow a policy of extensive 
contraction of currency and thus allow gold to acquire a fictitious value and bo expor- 
I'vl in lar o quantum ,. This doubly increased the hardship;-) of the pooph 1 . as it, on 
tho ono hand, reduced the value of tluur products, and on the other, deprived them of 
their only ream vo It mav he argued that, duo to a contraction of exports, gold would 
iu.\ i-ceu exported ol a matter of course. In that cose, die price level would have 
UK.rcmLed by thp realisation of those exports of gold. But a" comparison with the 
prwo I'jvoI of United Kingdom or II 9. A. will show that 0 is has not been allowed 
;o happen 
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A similarly unnecessary sacrifice has been imposed on the country through the 
silver policy of the Government of India. On more than one occasion, the country has 
com plained against the serious consequences of this policy, but it has been of no avail. 
When the Hilton-Young Commission recommended the sales of silver, it was with the 
express idea that the proceeds would be utilised to build up gold reserves. But the 
Government had no intention of doing so, and instead, it utilised them for cancelling 
ad hoc securities in the paper currency reserves. Apart from the fact that this has 
contracted the currency and thus increased the rigour of deflation, the wisdom of this 
policy is doubtful from another angle also. It should bo remembered that the Govern¬ 
ment of India are and continue to remain even under the Reserve Bank Act, under an 
obligation to exchange paper currency for silver. Whilst, therefore, thi < asts* 

there is always a contingency that silver reserves would be needed, as they were in the 
past and the Government of India might have to purchase them again in a dear* market. 
It also appears that the requirements of the U. S. A. are large, and that the current 
supplies of silver aro not adequate. Under the circumstances, a more cautious policy 
on the part of the Government is desirable from all points of view. 

Great hopes are entertained in the country by the establishment of the Reserve 
Bank, whicli is expected to start a new monetary era. As regards the selection of tho 
personnel of the Board of Directors is concerned, it has met with the general approval 
of the country. Whether tho hopes entertained about the Bank will be realised or not, 
will depend " upon a correct interpretation of the duties and obligations of a Central 
Bank. If the Bank is to build up a Bill Market, and substantially help tho agriculture 
and the industries, the rate structure will have to be so arranged that a certain amount 
of Bank Money is at the permanent disposal of the market. In this ? it will be follow¬ 
ing the practice of the Federal Reserve System of the U. S. A., which, during a short 
period, has been able to secure for the American Banking System a remarkable progress 
by keeping quite a large part of its funds as a permanent part of the funds of tho 
money market. Again, there is in the country a rich indigenous Banking organisation, 
which, it is the duty of the Reserve Bank to preserve and develop. In this connection 
it is hoped that the'Bank will jealously guard its sphere of influence and object to any 
Legislation being parsed without its approval, which will have a direct or an indirect 
influence on this Banking organisation. 

Trade Agreements 


In matters industrial, notwithstanding the growing ideals of economic self-suffioioncy 
in other countries not excluding the United Kingdom the policy of rapid Tndustrialifitttu n 
has not been undertaken. But the new orientation which is boing given to the Turin 
I’olioy. through Trade Agreements, and which will leave the country with a shadow of 
protection is a matter of grave a immediate concern. Those who argue that tho 

Ihdo-Britiah Trade Agreement in to be fdnut liwL o those who sav that it k.ives 
ljmcashire no more than what it already enjoyed, iguoro the rool point at Issue. It is 
not so much the concessions themselves, which are to be deprecated, but the fact that 
attempts are being made to convert these concessions into tho basic principles of tho 
Tariff Foliev. It may bo that the Tariff Board sometimes used the price difn lenimls as 
a convenient guide in arriving at its conclusions. Another harmful innovation introduced 
is that the 'margin of protection between the United Kingdom goods and the fonupn 
goods shall not be altered, so as to be detrimental to the interests of Uio United Kih; 
com goods. In other words, if it is found necessary to concede a bigger market to any 
foreign country, this can only be done by sacrificing India's share of tho market. The 
most objectionable feature of the Agreement is that the United Kingdom industrialists 
can object to the continuance of prelection, to any of our industries at any particular 
level at any time. Unless there is a reasonable guarantee that tho protection granted 
will be continued for a sufficiently long period, no industry will bo able to undertake a 
programme of Capita! investment, with a view to increase its productive equipment, and 
tk° country will be no better off for all its sacrifices. No government has been known 
to have surrendered such valuable principles unmindful of its own requirements. 

These Arguments,- the Ottawa, the Indo-Japanese and the Iiuto^British will ter¬ 
minate shortly. At that time instead of the negotiations being rushed through, $uOi~ 
cient material should be made available to the public to guage their efforts on tvuUo 
;md the ‘industry of the country. In this connection, it may bo mentioned that tho 
practice of securing greater trade privilege.*, by means of separate atnvem* ut,. is 
increasing and we slum find it necessary to enter into many such agreements in tut are. 
The Tndo-Burma Agreement is already under consideration. It is the dn.vt .nt.omo 
of the political separation forced on Burma, and tho preservation and coiiTuunu.’o • f 
53 j 
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tfieeconomic status quo can be its only justification. It is, therefore, stressed that any 
understanding arrived at between the two countries should grant to Indian business 
labour and capital, the same freedom and privileges that they have been enjoying so 
far. It should also be provided that Indian goods entering Burma will continue to 
receive the same treatment as hithertofore. 

Perhaps, the only relieving feature of the year is the growing consciousness in 
the country that all is not well with our economic system as it should be. If the 
economic resources are to be used to the best advantage" and if any conflict of interest 
is to be avoided, there should be a clear conception of such an ideal towards which 
the Society is expected to evolve. The misdirected attempts at Crop Restrictions show 
what can happen in the absence of such an ideal, when the real issue is to raiso the 
income of the people. Equally misplaced are the efforts undertaken in several provinces 
either to drive out the moneylender or to substitute him by an agriculturist monoy- 
lender. Whatever his fault may be, it has been universally recognised that he has 
rendered a very useful service to the rural economy, which is difficult to be replaced 
by any other agency for some time to come. Yet, to single him out as the only cause 
of the hardships of the agriculturists, is not only unwise at present, but also unjust, 
'•eeing that in. effect, he is being deprived of bis property. In a co-ordinated Society 
he can be transformed into a beneficent institution. 

The main objective in our case is to increase the purchasing power of the agricul¬ 
turist, and any scheme of reorganisation that we undertake, must have this as the 
real and ultimate gold. It will mean on the one hand an increase in the productivity 
of the soil, through a reform in our methods of cultivation, and on the other, several 
re-arrangements which will enable him to use the existing purchasing power to better 
economic ends. The institution of Land Mortage Banks and the Co-operative Credit 
Societies will be helpful in this direction, but their progress will have to be far more 
rapid, and the funds at their disposal far. larger, if they are to be of any service to 
the agriculturist. The entire credit structure should be so linked up with the Reserve 
Bank and the commercial banks that it will put much larger funds at the disposal of 
the agriculturist. This, together with schemes of cattle insurance against infectious 
diseases, will remove a great burden from the shoulders of the agriculturist. The 
primary necessity of the hour is a reduction of the expenditure for the up-keep of 
the State and its proper distribution directly over services which will benefit the 
agriculturist. Without it, all schemes of reorganisation will result in nothing Even 
these improvements will leave a larger number of people on laud than what it could 
support; and a larger time than what they can gainfully occupy. No doubt, a part of 
tins surplus population will be absorbed in the major industries fas they developed 
but what •: really wanted, is a greater decentralisation of some of our industries and 
the development of our cottage industries. 


C/OMiiEHCIAL .LeQI8LATI05 


A rapid industrialisation of the conntry will have to come all the same, because 
e’ ci; with the highest of productivity agriculture alone can never take us far either 
in the mutter of wealth, or savings. Certain essential preliminaries, which should go 
v/iib uch a development, should not be lost sight of. Just as it is necessary to pro¬ 
tect the consumer, it is equally necessary to safeguard the interests nf tha invoatm. 
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before concluding, I should like to say that in a few days time, Sir Joseph Bkore , 
the first Indian Commerce Member, will retire from the Office and I am sure, every 
one in this Hall will desire me to convey to him our sense of appreciation of his sym¬ 
pathetic hearing and prompt disposal of the questions that we have had the occasion 
to take to him, and his sincere efforts to meet our points of view regarding thorn. It 
is true, there have been occasions when we had differences of opinion with him. but 
even in these differences, one was sure of the essential purity of his convictions and 
honest beliefs in the path that he has to follow. On the eve "of his retirement, we 
can say with one voice that he may elsewhere outshine the brilliaut record that he 
is leaving here. It is a matter of great satisfaction that he is to bo succeeded by yet 
anotlior Indian, Mr. Zafrulla Khan, whose astute ability and reputation have preceded 
him and which will not be a small asset in looking well after the Indian interests ; 
and you will join with me in extending our welcome to him in his new office and our 
assurance that we shall be always willing to work in close co-operation on the issues 
that confront the country. we shall also be losing the services of that capable 
administrator. Sir Fazl-i-Hussain, who has not been keeping good health for some 
time. We all hope that, being free from the caves of the State, he will speedily re¬ 
cover his health. 


Proceedings & Resolutions 

After the Presidential address, and the adoption of the annual report and the state- 
ment of accounts for the year, the Chair moved a resolution, disapproving th» Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill, as it outlined a constitution which did not conform to the promi¬ 
ses and pledges made to India, was based on complete distrust, in tl of fair- 

play, of Indians and their ability to govern the country and postulated numerous safe¬ 
guards opposed to fiscal autonomy. The resolution was accepted. 

Protest against Railway Authority 

The second resolution moved by Mr. A. D. Shroff protested against the decision of 
His Majesty’s Government to specifically lay down the constitution of tho Federal 
Railway authority in the Government of India Bill, which hat made a departure from 
the promises given at the Round Table Conference, that the Federal Railway authority 
would be constituted under the Act of the Indian Legislature. The resolution particularly 
condemned the proposals in part 8 of the Government of India Bill, all clauses of 
which made the Federal Government and Ministers helpless in regard to Railway Admi¬ 
nistration in as much as all important powers had been vested in the Governor- 
General. -Mr. Shroff said that Indians wore vitally interested in Railways as Rs. 795 mores 
of their money was invested in capital outlay and the Railway ; employed as many as 
600,000 men. In future, even small mercies," which were given at present, would" not 
be given. There could not be any alteration in rates and freights, without the approval 
of the Governor-General. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa seconded the resolution and contended that the Government of 
India’s recommendations in favour of the Statutory Railway authority were on the 
following grounds to render prompt and adequate service "to military authorities in 
times of political crisis ; to guarantee services of higher officers in Railways appointed 
bv the Secretary of State; to ensure future recruitment of Europeans iu largo scale 
on military grounds ; to maintain the interests of tho Anglo-Indian community in the 
Railway Service. The resolution was adopted. 

Safeguards 

The third resolution, moved by Mr. Mann Suhgdnv s ckai a* torUpd tho r.ufo guai !* in 
the new cinnotitution m unduly rigid and that provisions against d' »< Uhmi !ioii W0F® Of 
i-an h comprehensive and swooping character fts were likely to cause abuse of power to 
the fienous dotriraont of the country’s industrial and commercial- development. Tho 
proposals regarding shipping were completely retrograde and wore calculated to bar for 
ever tho development oi Indian Mercantile Marino. 

Mr. Mann Subeda; added that the safeguards were a clear threat to the growth of 
proper national industries. The British people were accustomed to brook 
not threats. The safeguards were merely for tho continuance of undue privileges, 
which the British enjoyed in India. He felt that they constituted the surest method 
of precipitating constitutional deadlocks in India before the consiituition finally hvnim 
down. It had boon said, continued Mr. 8ubedar, that the safeguard wore never t bo 
used but were more paper safeguards. Then why did they introduce them at all '/ 

Mr. Padumpat ftingnnia ; ccoiuled the ron.lotion which wab adopted, 

J he House adjourned for liuttoh at tins stage. 
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Indians Abroad 


When the Conference met after lunch, Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas moved a long 
resolution regarding Indians abroad, viewing with “grave concern the persistent anti- 
Indian policy of the Colonial Office which, if unchecked, will ultimately cause the 
ruination of "Indian settlors in several parts of the British Empire.” The resolution 
urged the Government to press for early adoption of Air. K. P. S. Menon’s recommen¬ 
dations, regarding Zanzibar, protested against the Morris Carter Commission s recommen¬ 
dations regarding the ban on Indians to buy land in the Kenya highlands, urged the 
Government to press upon the South African Government to undertake the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Cape Town Agreement to treat Indians there as an integral 
part of that Dominion and to assist them to advance to the level of European popu¬ 
lation, urged the amendment of the British-Government's trade convention with the United 
States of America, so as to vouchsafe to Indians complete freedom of trade in America, 
which Americans enjoyed in Iudia and finally, while opposing the transfer of Aden, 
emphasised the necessity of protecting Indian interests in Aden, if it was separated. 

Sir Purshothamdas Thalcurdas dealt with each head exhaustively and said that 
the time had come when His Majesty’s Government should be warned that it such 
treatment to Indians overseas should be persisted in, England would by her own acts, 
make every Indian feel that it was not good for him to remain in the British Empire. 
In Zanzibar, the very men who*had built up the clove industry by their capital and 
toil were * being driven out by a stroke of the pen. No more ruthless aitd .wicked 
policy had hem known anywhere during the last two years. He hoped that for the 
sake of maintaining British prestige in India, I^ord Wijlingdon wbuld announce, 
within a few weeks, the acceptance of the Menon recommendations. 

Mr. IJorsainbhoy Laljee said that Aden was annexed and developed through Indian 
finance and by Indians and when it had developed to its present position, they were 
asked to clear out. The resolution was adopted. 


Monetary Policy 

A resolution urging the Government to forthwith levy ah embargo on the export 
of gold and to buy gold in India at rates equivalent to the sterling rates of gold in 
London was moved from the Chair and accepted. 

Mr. Chunilal B. Mehta moved a resolution opining that as currency notes were 
legally convertible into silver rupees, only the Government of India should stop further 
sale of silver from the Paper Currency kesorve. 4 „, , _ .. ... 

Referring to the sale of silver, Sir Chunilal Mehta said that the action or the 
Government in pursuing the policy of selling silver seemed fantastic, especially he- 
cause other nations were conserving silver. The right policy of the Government of 
India was to conserve gold to serve the needs of the country in times of emergency. 

Mr. Shroff , seconding the motion, referred to the Federation s memorandum to the 
Government of India on the question of sale of silver. The sale of silver resulted in 
very extensive contraction or currency. The speaker hoped that members of the 
Assembly would ask 8ir James Grigg, Finance Member, to prove his recent statement 
iu the Assembly, with statistics, that the sales of silver had not caused contraction of 
currency, 

The Chair before putting the motion to vote introduced Mr. Cromwell, a member 
and officer of the Sound Aloney Association of the United States of America to the 
House and requested the distinguished visitor to give his views on the question. 

Mr. Cromwell said that he belonged to an association whose membership rose to 
*n persons, who were all voters. He said that America had also suffered 
just as much as India and uhe had learnt a lesson by ’ho recent depression that her 
great wealth and power was dependent upon the welfare of the rest of the world. 
The situation in America approximated to tnat in India. 

Mr. Cromwell read extracts from a pamphlet criticising the Bank of England’s 
deflationary monetary policy. He said : “This policy of the Bank of England has 
precipitated a disastrous international currency war, destroyed world trade and engend¬ 
ered universal unemployment ”. The ti. S. A... said Mr. Cromwell, was opposing the 
deflationary policy of the Bank of England. 

Mi Cromwell eaid that America, like India, being an exporter of agricultural 
produce, had also suffered in the recent depression. He attributed the world depi 
portly to the Bank of England, which, with the aid of the Indian Treasury, had 
cornered gold and thus raised the pride of yellow -metal and caused automatically great 
dtpuh! ion in commodity prices. 
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could this evil be corrected ? The answer was to reverse the f 

S. A. bought silver and sold gold, the result would be achieved. The p 
gold would thus fall aud the price of commodities would rise thus biinpn^ c 
prosperity. He said that there was an announcement in the Press tnai the — > • 
would sell its surplus gold. That news was a surprise to him. He appealed t 
to co-operate with the U. S. A. in selling gold ana buying silver, so that there o . 
be rise in prices all over the world. The resolution was adopted. 



Income-Tax 

Three resolutions were then put from the Chair and accepted. The first Of 
urged the Government to confer negotiable character on railway receipts, ine seco 
resolution disapproved of the legislation in certain Provinces regarding rural mac - 
ness, which would enable bigger landholding interests to evade their lawfully contiau « 
debt obligations to the serious prejudice of the interest of the indigenous oan - a ' 1 . 
urged the Government that all legal provisions on rural indebtedness shouldbe ir i - 
form in all provinces and should not be framed without consulting the Reserve r>a ^ 
one of whose main functions should be the maintenance of adequate and unuoim 
credit facilities in rural areas. The third resolution urged the abolition of the siucharge 
on income-tax aud super-tax, and legislation for allowing business concerns to cai . 
forward business losses against the protits of subsequent years ana for allowing a 
proportionately higher depreciation allowance on machinery in such factories which 
worked extra night on holiday shifts. 

Coastal Trade 

*'r. D. P. Khaiton moved a long resolution regarding coastal trade. 

The resolution urged the reservation of the coastal traffic of India to Indian ships 
by legislation and wanted the Government to increase the share of Indian-ownc i and 
managed tonnage from 23.7 per cent as at present to 51 per cent of*the total tonnage 
engaged in the coastal trade during the next 5 years and to increase the liftings ot 
cargo off the coast by Indian shipping from 25 per cont as at present to 51 per cent 
on the whole coast during 5 years. As regards overseas trade, Indian-owned and 
managed shipping should, as a first step, be enabled to have 50 per cent of the scrncos 
between Maclras and tne Straits and between Karachi and the Persian Gulf forts, 
during the next 5 years and that for this purpose subsidy or bounty not exceeding Us. 
10 lakhs yearly should be given to Indian-owned and managed vessels. 

Mr. Khaitan gave figures to show how all civilised countries in the world wore 
subsidizing their shipping in various ways. Why should not India, follow that course 
and like them, benefit by visible and invisible revenues through shipping V 

Mr. V. Ramda8 Pantulu emphasised that the shipping industry was not the con¬ 
cern of shipping companies only but of the whole nation. 

Mr. B. Das said that the Government of India had no sympathy with tiie deve¬ 
lopment of Indian shipping. He advocated tho abolition of the subsidy to the 1 . and 
0. Company for carrying mails, now that all first class mails would be carried by air. 

The resolution was adopted. . 

Mr. Amritalal Ojha moved a resolution condemning the policy of the Government 
of India in not affording any relief to the coal industry. 

Mr. Ojha said that the coal industry was neglected by the Government and pleaded 
for the complete abolition of the surcharge on it. , ' 

Mr , Mukkerjee contended that the reduction of the surcharge by 2 aud a bait per 
cent was meagre and niggardly. 

The resolution was accepted. The House then adjourned. 

RESOLUTIONS — Second Day-3 1st. March 1935 

Insurance in India 

The Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce resumed sitting to-day. 

Pandit K. Santanam moved : “This Federation is emphatically of opinion that the 
progress of Indian Insurance Companies is being seriously hampered by Hie advent of 
many foreign companies which has resulted in severe competition and that with a view 
to protecting indigenous insurance companies, suitable legislation bo introduced by tho 
Government at an early date. 

Pandit Santanam said that insurance companies in the world had accumulated a 
capital of Rs. 9,000 crores. In other countries, insurance companies financed industrial 
development, in India, not only l ad the Government taken no steps to foster Indian 
companies but given free field io foreign companies. Mexico recently introduced a law 
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£ing obligation on foreign companies to declare bonus on business done in Mexico, 
similar step was taken in India- he had no doubt that none of the . foreign com¬ 
panies would show a surplus on their Indian business. The Government recently gave 
a statement in the. Assembly regarding the extent of insurance business in the hands of 
foreign companies in India, but the real point was that fifty per cent of the total insu¬ 
rance premium was collected by foreign companies and thus fts. 12 crores left India yearly. 

Pandit Santanam, concluding, demanded protection against Foreign and (Colonial 
Insurance Companies and appealed to all industrialists in India to insure with Indian 
Insurance Companies. 

Air. J. C. Sctalvad quoted the case of a British Insurance Company who announced 
to spend a million pounds to organise their business in India. Foreign companies were 
;"uo to give fabulous uneconomic terms, particularly, to agents and thus snatch the 
business from Indian companies. In no country, insurance business had flourished 
without the help of the Government. He, therefore, asked the Federation to press the 
Indian insurance case with the Government. 

Air. S. Bay chi supported the resolution, which was carried. 


[CultivationIof Sugar Cane 

Air. B. P. Iihaitan moved the next resolution urging the Government to undertake 
mm e rapid intensive steps to raise the standard of cultivation of cane both as to quality 
and quantity by inter alia establishment of sugarcane nurseries in all the cane-growing 
provinces by the dissemination of information as to the best methods of cultivation and 
r-Jiotment of fixed percentage out of the excise duty for the purpose. 

Pr. Khaitan said that this was necessary not only in the interests of the cultivator 
aud the sugar manufacturer but also the consumer. In Java sugar manufacturers had 
many advantages over the local manufacturers. The sugarcane yield of land there was 
six tons per acre, as against one ton per acre here aud sugar-cane there was sold at 
tuo annas per maund as against eight annas per maund here. These and other 
advantages there made the cost of production of sugar in India higher. Therefore, the 
local industry deserved the Government help badly. 

Mr. Abdulla Haroon J offer said that forty years back conditions in Java were as 
bad as they were now in India and improvement came about only by the help rendered 
1 ' the Java Government. Unless the Government helped the sugar industry, he 
conied that this industry would never succeed. The motion was adopted. 


Indian Silk Industry 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved the resolution on silk industry drawing the 
on of the Government of India to the fact that, despite the protective duties 
•ed last year, the position of Indian silk industry was far from satisfactory. 
. e 1 • o n t imports of artificial silk and silk mixtures were so appalling that imports during 
nine months ending December 31st last had almost doubled.* “The Federation, therefore, 
urnes that imports of silk mixtures and artificial silk and artificial silk goods, if not 
eileotively checked, are sure to countervail the effects of protection now extended to 
Indian silk industry.” 

Mr. Ram das Pantulu said that sericultural industry in India was mainly developing 
m Mysore, Bengal, Kashmir and some districts of Madras. He pointed out that the 
ry gave employment to about a million families and four to five crores were 
c m it Now it was seriously threatened by foreign competition, especially from 
J Tima, Japan and Italy. !1 ; import of raw silk into India which was in the neighbour- 
Jiood of 13 lakh'-- lbs. in 192o-2o rose to about 32 lakhs lbs. in 1932-33 and the export 
• » rav.- ' lj fj .r.i India which was about 132,000 lbs. in 1925-26 almost vanished between 
1J31-34 and it was about 21,000 lbs. in ten months of 1934-35. 


After f examining the Tariff Board’s recommendation, the speaker feared that even th< 
f^rtle of duties re-'-cc run ended by the Tariff Board would not give tho requisite protection 
I lotec-hon should be afforded at least for 15 years, as the people engaged in the indns*r 
vT-ro illiterate aud poor and as it would take considerable time to introduce all tin 
uecL. Hury improvements to enable it to withstand the competition, but unfortunately 
the ianfi Bofud recommended promotion only for five years which was insufficient 
Ho hoped the Government of India would give full effect to the Tariff Board's recom 
lueridution without any delay. The resolution was adopted. 

The deni rabbity of negotiating bilateral trade treaties with countries who were India’) 
'Tu- >i u i:t ci Corners in order to safeguard her export trade was stressed by Mr °h»i 
ran who moved a resolution that in view of the changed economic conditions of som- 
oi die important customer countries of India, immediate steps should be taken fo 
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arriving at an understanding or arrangement or negotiating trade agreements with the=a 
foreign countries to safeguard the export trade of India. 

/Ur. Shriram drew pointed attention to the serious diminution in the value and 
quantum of international trade since 1929, due largely to the policy adopted by almost 
all countries imposing high tariffs, restricting the quantity of imports controlling 
oieign exchange, deprecating the currency and like for the purpose of protectin'* 
national markets. This policy, said the speaker, was dictated by the unwillingness of 
tne creditor nations to accept goods and services in payment of debts due on re para- 
tion account or otherwise. India had been forced to draw heavily on her reserves of 
gold and during the last three years exported gold to the value of 63.5 crores, 57 
erores and 33 crores respectively by way of supplementing her merchandise deficit, 
liie only way to stop this was to devise measures to liquidate India’s external obliga¬ 
tions and enter into trade treaties. 

Mr. M . P. Gandhi supported the resolution, which was adopted. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement 


Mr . Mathradas Vitsanji moved a resolution conveying the felicitations of the Fede¬ 
ration to those members of the Assembly who recorded their decisive verdict against 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement and strongly protesting againt the Government of 
India not actmg on the verdict of the Assembly. The Federation further warned 
British commercial and industrial interests that any agreement, arrived at over the 
i °m* he In(iian commercial community, wa> likelv to do them greater harm than 
good. The mover, who was strongly supported by Mr. Pomtlal Nagri and Mr. Uma 
Shankar Dixit , condemned the undue haste with which the agreement was concluded 
and challenged the authority of the Commissioner to sign the report. 

Mr. Kapadia appealed to the electorate not to return those members who voted 
against tho rejection of the agreement. The resolution was adopted with acclamation. 


Separation of Burma 

Kumararaja M. A. Mulhia Chettiar moved the following resolution on the separation 
or Burma '“The Federation is of the opinion (1) that the J. P. C/s findings mid 
aspersions on Indians in Burma and provisions made in the Government of India Bill 
for the promulgation of orders restricting the immigration of Indians are unjust and 
unwarranted, in view of the long association of Indians with Burma and their subs- 
tantml contribution to the development of Burma; (2) that the provision in the India 
Bill vesting in the future legislature of Burma power to restrict free entry of Indians 
into Burma or to impose conditions on immigrants makes it particularly invidious that 
the British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom are exempted from such 
restrictions ; (3) that paragraph 2 of Clause 435 of the India Bill whereby statutory 
recognition and approval are given to such laws as to prohibit or restrict the sale oi 
agricultural land is, in view of the special circumstances in practice, bound to become 
of a discriminatory and expropriatory character; (4) that with regard to the franchise 
applicable to Indians, no variation should be made which will place them at a dis¬ 
advantage compared with franchise applicable to them at prosept and (5) that a> there 
is a large number of persons in Burma who are not Indian subjects of His Maj< 
domiciled in British Iudia, but are subjects of Indian States, the sections applicable to 
these persons also, as they are carrying on business or professions in Burma and thus 
have large interests. 

u The .Federation resolves to urge upon the Government of In Iia and the Se . e- 
tary of State that when Burma is separted from India, there should be adequate 
statutory protection for Indians in all matters and in particular provision rd nil bo 
made with regard to (1) unrestricted right of entry ; (2) carrying of anv occupation, 
business or profession ; (3) holding property and public offices ; (4) right to reside 
and travel ; and (o) right to alienate lana and other properties without any restriction/' 

Mr. Muthia Chettiar declared that the Government of India far from looking to 
the interests of Indians in other parts of the world tried in respect of separated 
Burma to impose humiliating restrictions. The speaker briefly related how Bur ran was 
developed by the labour and capital of Indians even before the ad veal of Britishers. 
Indeed according to the census report of 1912, the Government themsdvos hai en¬ 
couraged Indians to settle in Burma. Indians had always thought that the afofo# quo 
would be maintained, but the J. P. O. proposals came :»s a bolt from the blue. The 
speaker streamy repudiated the aspercions cast by the ,1. P. O. ui Chenier bi 
He assured that the Chattier ijommunicy hud always icon willing to help the pm /* 
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of Burma and would be an asset to organised banking system of tlie country. He 
appealed to the Federation to take up the cause of Indians'in Burma and strongly re¬ 
present their case to the Viceroy. 

Mr. G. Mehta, supporting the resolution, explained the considerable interests 
owned by Indians in Burma. He criticised the -Finance Member’s contradictions in the 
Assembly on the question of financial settlement and showing utter incompetence. He 
complained that Indians were treated like Harijan in the British Empire. 

Mr. B . Das further supported the resolution, which was adopted. The Federation 
then concluded. 


The Bombay Indian Merchants' Chamber 

The annual general meeting of the Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber was held at 
Bombay on the 6th. February 1935 under the presidency of Mr. Rahimtoola M . 
Chinny. In the course of his presidential address. Mr. Chinoy said 

“The situation with regard to our countrymen in Zanzibar has {been attracting a 
good deal of attention recently and rightly so as the settlers thero who have done 
their utmost to develop their trade are tiireatened with what amounts to elimination 
: the legislation introduced by the Zanzibar Government is allowed to continue with¬ 
out abrogation. The Government of India sent one of their officers, Mr. Menon , to 
enquire into the conditions in Zanzibar and his report is a strong indictment of the 
policy pursued by the Zanzibar Government. 

“With regard to the Clove Grower’s Association Decree and the Clove Ex-porter’s 
Decree, he definitely says that they are calculated to cause irretrievable damage to 
Indian interests and will practically oust the Indian traders from Zanzibar. This legis¬ 
lation ha 3 established a monopoly m the dove trade and the so-called Clove Grower’s 
Association, which will be entirdy dominated by British interests, has entered tho 
field of trade in direct competition with and suppression of existing traders. 

“I am glad that his Excellency the Viceroy said in his speech the other day to the 
morn! «u*s of the central Legislature that the' Government of India were at one with 
Indian people with regard to this question. I am confident that this high sentiment 
will ,oon be translated into action. There can be only one solution of this vexed 
question, namdy the abrogation of the entire legislation aimed against Indians. 

u I shall refer to the case of one of our greatest national industries, the Indian 
shipping, to show to you hoi the proposed commercial safeguards will make it im¬ 
possible —;f not actually give the same an effective setback—to develop our industries 
m the future. India with one voice and with remarkable unanimity has demanded 
for years past that Indian shipping should have its legitimate share in tho coastal and 
overseas trade of the country and should build up an Indian Mercantile Marine worthy 
*>[ its ancient position in the maritime world. The Government of India have declared 
in unmistakable language that ‘they are in full sympathy with tho widespread desire that 
India should possess a merchant fleet of its own’, and Lord Irwin, as the Viceroy of 
fudui observed in 1928 that it was an ambition worthy of India ‘that India should have 
its mercantile marine and that the ships of that mercantile marine should bo officered as 
well as manned by Indians’. The policy of Government further found expression in 
the h , rr i dative Assembly when it was made clour that, their objective was to provide 
tor an adequate participation of Indiau shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of 



'he {Snipping Conference convened by tho then Viceroy, Lord Irwin, irv 1930, 'tho 
l,,,v - .inmunique issued on Jan. t'», 1930, dearly dated that ‘the r< nsibilitv 

wil! rust with 11 m Government of India of deciding what action should now betaken 
mr iho development of an Indian Mercantile Marine I have referred* to'these autho¬ 
ritative pronouncements to make it clear beyond-* any doubt that both the people of 
V' 1 : u i J “P tr >' a,i i the Government of India are in agreement as to the necessity and 
desirability of building up an Indian Merchant Navy. 

Nww let ruo examine whether it is possible to achieve this object under the pro¬ 
posed commercial .safeguards. I may say in passing that 1 appreciate tho recent action 
• ihu t jirmcrce Mcmbey in effecting m arrangement whereby, I understand, the 
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kt’IS ji 11 companies in tho AVest Coast will be able to exist— I use the word 
t advisodly because so far ns T understand it will not be possible for them k> 


„ to prevent 
. should be no 

-— Sethna the other 

the Liberal Federation and 


i - r-r*: v ships to ply „ ulo .o. » 

nay exploded this doctrine of reciprocity at tho meeting of 
vensr rightly remarked : ° 

W'nnll kAn™ “jore alwurtl heard of and is not this advieo downright 1 m \ 
l 0 '™, 1 be rouble for us to compete with British-owned ships in European Water¬ 
loo authors Of tho Rnnnri: nm full,- ii.„ ( [,. .. .. ' - 1 ' UI 


mi in ,, • li t-uiu[iwu; %\uu jjnusu-ownea snips in KuroDeaa waters y 

be next^imno^?hST rt *1* f , ully that for very good reasons it would 

jo next to impossible for us to do so. Reciprocity is mere sham’. 

on thjfsabioot ° f * *° gr ° at I ' iberal ,eader wiU °PP ress the depth of national feeling 


on this subject. 

tJ !^ 0 three recognised ways of developing the national shipping of a country 

> to reserve 0 the Si 


, Accord^ toTh°e''“en\uTr 7 of the Lea£ 
published, in 1931,27 out of 32 maritime co have reserved 

O thoir nwn rmtinmlj oii<l flw. I'n.vlL.L .. 


''l 1 '.* 1 was pubTiSuw. lu Jn „i, uui or 03 maritime countries have 
I*w a K lud ®. to toeir own nationals and the English Conservative party recently 
shirf v ft at r h ° n ii lt got ,n . t .° P°? ver ’ r >' would reserve their coasting trade to British 
crnmcn\ Af Imr 1 <? War 0 i that tho Me , rc n a P tl1 , 0 Marine Committee appointed by the lir.v- 
ernment of India themselves came definitely to tho conclusion that the onlV effective 

lorcrmtilo th.rentual reservation of tin 

• ".1 i r fo . 1 ' stops. *ho ownership and the coutrolling interest of which 
• : u predominantlj Indian. But suppose a Bill was brought into the \ 
for reserving the eo«t«l a# La;.. *„ own luti onnk and was passed WoutJnt 


for reserving tho coastal trade of India to its own nationals and was p; 

i,!S.u at 1 sa >’ no j because under paragraph 352 of the J. V. C. 


i.A i lo }?*•!• 10 c ompany incorporated now and hereafter in the Tinted Kingdom ns 

«hin erb T 80 V ants °*' a ". ent s of the Company incorporated now or hereafter ia India 
shall bo deemed to .have complied with all conditions imposed lo D„ i « l ; 
upon companies so incorporated relating among other things to tho "of 


>2, , , 1,11 iuiiuug uukt tnings to tno provisions oi 

servants, whatever may bo the provision of the Am 
passed bj the Indian Legislature under the new dispensation of the .I I* c i 
namely the proposed Commercial Safeguards, British Companies would he conArucd id 
have complied with those nmvisions of tho T. w *■««,/ . d..„;V. . 1 u 1 / 


havo complied with those provisions °of the Law without actually emnplvim 'with 
them. The reservation of the ■ oastal trade would, herefore, not. ho 
development of Indian shipping. This is how tho proposed safe’u ar s wfll mi il ,t. 
against tho development of an Indian industry. ls 1,1 uul1 '"' 

Anotlier important manner in which the national shipping industry is developed in all 
9g“g?“ ' tbe grant oi r n moment, that the Cm' 

uol condition of India improves and the Indian legislature decide* to grant subsidy to an 
Indian' company .toeuable it to fight against the unfair competition of the veMe | s|m>Diu 
companies, will it heln in any way in building up an Indian Me/e.mtile Marine • ' g ,'i 
1 say no, because under paragraph 1150 tho British shipping companies c mi * wh,\ 
nm :.tmn such protection by way ot subsidy m given v 

to participate in the grant with Indian companies-. 0 qn,il ' ’'‘^Wo 

‘It will now, therefore. be pertinent to ennuiro th. ' finvornm «,< v i r » 

f| C r° f tll ° commercial arifogimrds in addition to pirn 3.54 - Mil.* |; i/i t *' HiJv 

would dis' lmi go their own responsibility which they have publicly uiuleif-il m 1 

moto tb c development of on Indian Mmvhimt \,, . | , ' , 

soma sort of an arrangement was 

Indian m the oi.iista! trtwlo kos bv one nor <‘onf fnim ' i, l . '. mV, 

itb position m the overs ms trade is 

prevents Indian shipping from going to tho overseas twl' « • i \ ‘ ‘ ; 

\lembor m tin- House, but the^ r,,d fact is that t hoir limuls ^ f t ‘• ' 

tho\ cannot take their share in that trade. Restricted as the ' - n iti. . i • 1 , 1 ‘ 
ping :uv‘ under *tho present arrangement , it is sad to re/loid th ’ vho mon 0 ,!'c i 
oml bafeguards w 1 make it inmrw<;il>h» t.i . nn , r V Vi inoju,.>ca i ’hiim-i* 

‘iovoiument owe ‘a d“ty to^the P °co^ n ^± 

io carry out their own responsibility and discharge tVoir solemn urrmii »V /»* i M i 
up an Indian Merchant Navv both in the coastal, and th\Vo V ^; ; ^ 
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Tho twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the Southern India Chamber of Com¬ 
merce was hold on the 23rd. March 1935, at the Chamber Buildings, North Beach 
tioa-i. Madras with Deiuan Bahadur Gov indoss Chatnrbujarfoss , the President, in the 
chair. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, said : 

Under the proposed new Constitution, incipient Indian concerns and long-established 
British business^ houses will have to compete on equal terms, and the slightest prefo 
i *ne * or partiality to the former will at once be marked as rank discrimination. I do 
nor want to spend many words upon the much-talked-of question of safeguards and 
discrimination but I feel sure that conceivable statutory provisions and no Trade 
Agreements can secure their object if they are forced upon an unwilling people. 
There can be nothing to sustain them when the goodwill of the people has been so 
completely lost. The same spirit of distrust and of holding back as much of political 
power and economic freedom from Indians as is humanly possible, is x also clearly seen 
in the way in which the question of the separation of Burma has been worked up 
from the beginning so as to culminate in the grotesque conclusions at whi di the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee' have an even to the extent of empowering the future 
Burma Legislature to refuse free entry of Indians into Burma and to deny them the 
facilities of holding property or pursuing any trade or profession, while oh the other 
hand, British subjects coming from 7,000 miles away are immune from any restriction 
whatsoever, and are entitled to treat Burma as if it were their own mother country 
or Colony. There is nothing surprising in the unseemly hurry with which the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill is being rushed through the Parliament as the Bill is thoroughly 
rotr'grade and unacceptable to any respectable section of the people, and delay means 
strength to the Opposition. It is a covert attempt to parcel up India into disjoined 
units, big and small, bankrupt and solvent, to divest India of Aden and Burma, to 
remove the Army and the Railways from the control of the tax-payers and to deprive 
the people of the little political education afforded by direct elections now available. 
Tho Indian L assembly lias given its verdict on this make-believe attempt 

and I am sure tho country will stand by it. 

The economic condition of tho people is growing from bad to worse. The burden 
of taxation is becoming unbearably heavy. Under pretenco of an emergency, 
the heavy surcharges on income-tax and customs duties are imposed. Year 
aft>*r year tho camouflage of deficit, is sustained on under-estimated revenues. 
Where is the inducement to Government to curtail expenditure with huge 

hidden surpluses waiting year after year to be disposed of in all novel 

schemes V I ask whether the Government are not making a calculated attempt to 
make the reformed Constitution as expensive and burdensome as possible, so that the 
4 ax-imerV back may break under tho burden of his political aspiration ? With the 
tux burden remaining so heavy how can there be any speedy recovery of trade or 
dries •' Uar years together this Chamber lias been urging the introduction of 
the principle of cairyiug forward business losses against the profits of succeeding 
>o as. A wealthy country like the United Kingdom has boon long-enjoying tho 
privilege <»f setting off losses against the profits of six succeeding years. The Domi- 

i where ia\ law was'introduced only a 

• •v.uU*-’: tliis principle. Five .. p the 0© India 

ju an half- hearted manner recognised this principle'and agreed to introduce it as soon 
ted. Huge surpluses hav > l have be Lisbursed* 

Can tins 'Joverumont ever be satiated anil persuaded to give up auy of tfie existin'* 
revenues, temporary or permanent, however just and reasonable ? 

Government done anything 


Nor has the Government of India 
tangible and concrete f 


just 

or the Provincial 


loviating the effects of the present de 


m’ i ( - J r, 1 h * i k p •• .oonu of Ministers, Executive Councillors, find 
I load j oi Dcp'rtnieiiis haw been running times without number between Delhi and 
fhmr I’mviir-tw. The sum total of their deUb-rafions is that a few men havn he » 
employed us marketing office.* and their assistants. What have thw dSa^ A Mar* 
kotmg. Hoard has be. n formed in Madras but not a single Indian merchant has been 
The chief handicap to tho marketing of crops is tho 
hope of making a drastic reduction 
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, to the internal markets and to the ports, they cannot hopo to tackle the 
problem at all. The moment tho Railways of 1 India become responsive to the 
onal needs, then this most stupendous obstacle to the trade and industry of India 
will have been finally and conclusively solved. Indiau merchants have ceaselessly drawn 
attention to the harsh and discriminating Railway rates. Tho Railway rates Ad\ isory Com¬ 
mittee is a mere ornament, and merchants have neither the time nor the money nor the 
patience to light out cases before that Committee; the Government are helpless bc- 


t Steamship competition must bo faced.” In short, tho high and preferential 
remain aud crush Indian trade and industries day in and day out After repeated pressure 
the Railways have taken on hand the work of revising the antiquated General Classification 
of goods. But it is all a hole and corner method. They refuse to see that Railway 
> are a matter of life aud death to merchants and manufacturers and not a more 
question of profit and loss to shareholders of the Railway companies. Accordingly 
tlie commercial bodies have neither been represented in the investigation nor even c-onsul- 
The Rdilway Bqard, the accredited tax-payer's representative, has had*no say in 
matter. Passenger fares are similarly much above the pre-war level. Such conve¬ 
niences as Mercantile Coupons, return tickets for long distances, cto., are still not a 
uniform featuro of all tho Railways. 


All advanced countries have been makiug Herculean efforts to raise the price level. 
They reduced currency standards, restricted production, prevented export of 
gold, restricted import of foreign goods and so on. What have the Government of 
India done V Instead of devaluing the rupee they have practically overvalued it The 
lOd. rupee that ruled from 1898 onwards up till" 1925, except for few months aft or 
tho war, has been transformed into the 18d. rupee, and what is wor e, tho Government 
pretend to have done it in tho best interests of India. The dollar has been devalued 
(0 per cent; the yen has boon devalued over 40 per cent ; so also* tho Dominion 
currencies, even the Franc and tho Mark and the Lire which retain the gold basis 
have been fully devalued in the post-war period. The difference between India and 
those countries is that they have a National Government while we have not. The 
very natural ratio of 10d. is bound to raise the internal price level without distur¬ 
bing tho world market for Indian commodities. Every pouud worth of goods sold 
abroad would then fetch Rs. 15 instead of Rs. 13-5-4 now. Ls not that ?. 
definite advantage to Indian exporters ? If the price of Indian export goods 
risos the price of similar goods consumed at home automatically rises, tho 
buying power of the masses rises with it, aud so the price of imported goods 
rises and the importers are also benefited. Tho question then arises why tho 
Government are so unwilling to introduce this very necessary and harmless 
change. It undoubtedly is an advantage to the European merchants and servicemen 
who make their monthly remittances home, thereby getting 2 pence extra foi every 
rupee i•emitted. It is also an advantage to those foreigners who want to repatriate 
little by little thoir.capital invested in this country. In that case also every rupee 
remitted brings 2d. extra. It undoubtedly is an advantage to those exporters abroad who 
have a grip on itm ludian mai ket and want to make their goods cheap as possible 
to India, so that their goods will be sold even at the expense of Indian produce aud 
manufactures. In the face of these circumstances is it possiblo to suppose that 
Government have devis. 1 Die 181. ratio in tho best interests of India ? I his great 
but imperceptible and intangible benefit to foreigners trading with India is priced by 
the Government of India even above political self-government, because 
even as they concede a further men »re of responsible government they 
zealously withhold the right of determining the currency and oxclno e of the 
country. The Reserve Bank has every other right for the control and maugcnion' 
of the Credit and finances of the country but is not trusted with tho right «.f touching 
the exchange ratio. So also tho Indian .legislature. Where is tho control over the 
economic welfare of the people without the right to adjust it> currency aavrliug to 
tho needs of tho country V Are we to believe that the British Government know tho 
economic interests of India better than the Reserve Bank of India, the Indiau Cum - 
meccial bodies ^ahd the Indian Legislature V Political freedom will be worth n*»ihuq 
Without the freedom to promote the economic welfare of the country. 

As though the bondage in the matter of currency and exchange in‘not. complete we 
have had two recent Agreements made between ludia and Britain almost in au cxparte 
manner, agreements which icut into the root of the industrial and commercial pros¬ 
perity of the country, and which were entered into behind the back of Bio 'Indian 
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i the Indian Legislature. Agreements so detri- 
: 'jiou.s in the manner of execution are going to be 
rument of India Bill, thereby iinplying that as 
11 little by little, her economic dependence should be 
l • ijileted. These agreements have doomed India’s future 
V". important customer countries q! India have b 
a* i and . i • 1 ; .. • 1 our discriminating tariff and they have not been slow to 
any and smaller countries have* definitely trimmed up 
but. out Indian skins and hides, oil seeds, coffee, coir and s 6 on and 
<mi istakabte progress with substitutes. Other countries are fast 

pact- with each other on reciprocal basis. The Government of India 
burn in negotiating the Indo-British and Indo-Barman agreements 
%upinoly unconcerned at the rapid loss of Indian markets with the 
iU rai agreements between country and country all round us. What is 
position of India* in the international market if she allows herself to bo 
not of lb- comity of trading nations. 

1 i th\it India woko up from lier slumber. We must have our own 
nui i toners in important centres of the world like New York, Tokio, Cape 
'.•I C il'imto. have absolutely no use for civilian Trade Commissioners such 

.* ' ; now in Ixmdon or Hamburg, but practical Indian businessmen should be 

•’ i ;<•' :* i a no ean effectively introduce goods, organise exhibitions, bring together 
hovels ; .i sellers, settle disputes between shippers and consignees and so on. Further, 
Gi.** * miry should lose no time in entering into Trade Agreements with Frauee, 

' ' i*i .ny, United State , of America, Ceylon, Australia and Canada. There is no doubt 

f h.V utomalional trade is going to be severely restricted and curtailed by the plethora 

of bilateral agreements and t its that are taking place all over the worl L 

. it is simply impossible for us to sit still aud watch the fast approaching isolation of 

idia in tho frantic rush of countries to take possession of markets by reciprocal 
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Britain wont off the 


Our foreign trade has taken a very unhealthy turn. Ever since 
£ f, ld standard in 1931 and India played the chorus girl to her we 
o :r cap'ral. Ih j us dly large favourable balance of trade of this country has boon 
turned down and the imports of merchandise -have been paid for, not by exports of 
merchandise but export of gold By this time we have exported over Rs. 235 

eroreu worth of gold mostly to England and the United States of America, and Goveru- 
m-’nt with all sincerity say it is for the good of tho country. This tlow of gold ». 
not be good both to the importer aud to tho exporter at tho same time. But the 
Government have made for themselves the best of the misery of the people. They have 
smdamod ihy Indian demand for foreign goods and have made plentiful purchases 
°f sterling at the cost of money stringency in India. It never occurred to Government, 
to 1 terhng to convert somo of the maturing sterling loans into 

nipee loam. That our imports arc sustained only by an export of gold which props 
up the credit of the people is not the only unhealthy feat ire of our foruigu rraae. 
jomutimcs the trade balance is negligible as was tho case in 1932 when it was loss 
man ns. o crorafc. Even in 1934 the favourable balance 

imports being R . 190 crores and exports Rs. 150 
nblRations ot India req * * "■ ^ 

Taking tho 10 rnont 
Kingdom increase from 

India'ft exports to tho United Kingdom remain stationary at Ks. 39 crores. That 
the icrsult of the Ottawa Agreement. On tdio other hand, tho Indo-Japanese Agree- 
men! uuo operated most favourably to India ; while tho imports from Japan increased 
iioi.i Rs 13 crores in 1933-34 to ft*.. 17 crores in 1934-35 our exports to Japan in- 
. .w ; ed from IN. 8 uores to Rs. 19 uroi-m tho samu period. What is more 
li, ghl\ t ^ploraMo the position of our export iado ‘.to other foreign countries : while 

>or ncj , , from those countries remained moro or loss stationary, our exports to 

fiom Rs. 7 crores to hs. 5 crores, those to Netherlands from 


was only Rs. 24 crores, 
v. hile tiro normal foreign 


1 - ' crores and exports us. loU crores. while tho normal foreign 
- rcmiire from Rs. 42 to 50 crores surplus of exports, 
mnths ending 31st January, we find the imports from the United 
VoraJB*-. 39 crores in 1983-34 to Rs. 14 crores in 1934-35, while 
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The Chamber of Princes 


Opening Day—New Delhi—22nd. January 1935 

Viceroy's Opening Speech 

The Princes’ Chamber met on the 22 nd. January 1935 at New Delhi with a fair 
attendance of members and galleries were crowded with Ministers and distinguished 
visitors. All Princes were introduced to H. E. the Viceroy in the Chancellor’s Room. 

Thereafter, the Viceroy opened the session, with an address lasting 15 minutes in 
which lie advised the Princes that it was in their interest to join .the Federation scheme. 

The Viceroy said 

Your Highnesses ! This is the third time that l have enjoyed the privilege of 
presiding at your deliberations in this Chan : hnosses more 

tdy than ever on this present occasion for various reasons. A period of nearly 
two years has elapsed since the last session took place, but though there has been no 
regular meeting of the Princes’ Chamber daring this long interval, Your Highnesses 
have held many informal discussions among yourselves about the all-important subject 
which has never ce.isod of late to engage your attentiou—the constitutional future of 
India to whiclr I shall briefly refer lator in my remarks. 

Let me commence to-day by referring to the losses that your order has sustained 
111 .A 10 course of tho last two years. There are, 1 regret to say, no less than four 
Ruling Princes who were members of this Chamber when last we met and have since 
Ihfn parsed away. The first name that I m late Highness 

int, ara l a Sir ^ UU J^ Pinghji, Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, who died on -the April 2. 
rJ3J. As a member of this Chamber tho late Jam Sahib attained a prominence that 
few ruling princes have equalled. Ho served as a member of the Standing Committee 
from its very beginning until 1032 when he was elected Chancellor. On no less than three 
occasions, he represented the Ludiau States at the Assembly of the League oi’ Nations 
at. Geneva. His lato Highness was made a Major in His Majesty's Army iu 1914 and 
he served with tho expeditionary force in Franco romaining on field service up to 
• °tn?o >er rGCO £ n hion of his war services, ho was given the rank of Lt.-Cel. 

in .1918 and his salute was raised permanently to 13 guns with a personal salute of 15 
;jin.^. He was at the same time granted the title of Maharaja a hereditary 
distinction hut it was perhaps as a sportsman and particularly as one of the greatest 
and most attractive <ricketors that the world has seen that the late Jam Suhib w » 
most widely known to tho general public outside this country. In every walk ol life, 
he was a man who inspired tho affection and regard of all who came in contact with 
him. Jn peace and in war, in the sphere of politics and in the field of sport, ho was 
an outstanding figure. As one who was privileged to be on intimate terms with him 
for many years—for our friendship began long before T over came to India.—I mourn 
Ins loss very deeply and I am sure that all those pre . o to-day who were 

fortunate enough to know hit late Highness personally will fullv share the feelings T 
expressed. * * ■ 

Another sad loss that the States of Western India have suffered is by the untimely 
death of the late Thakur Saheb of Wadhwan who passed away towards the eml of 
Julv last at the early ago of 35 years. Central India has to mourn tho death of HA lato 
Highness Pig Maharaja of I)owas (Junior). His lari Highn.-s was granted the 
hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918 for his services rendered iu connection with tho 
ar. Ho was a man of most, devout character, known far and wido for his piety and 
deep devotion to his faith. The Punjab Princes have lost a distinguished member of 
"w Order bv the suddou death in Europe of His Highness the Mahavoja ot Finnic 
His Ute Highness was also given the hereditary title of Maharaja in 1918. In vecoo- 
nition of his A\ar services, he was also gazetted as Honorary Lt. Colonel and he was 
further rewarded by the grant of a personal saluto of thirteen guns in 1931. To tho 
jweavod relatives of these princes I know that you will all join with mo in ex press- 
mg your sympathy and I know too that we are all united in wishing every happiuess 
and prosperity to their successors. There are two princes who l»v tho termination of 
vieir minorities have become new members of this Chamber—HA Highness the Rnj.i 
of Fandkofc and His Highness the Nawah of Janjira, To them also wo v. ill all, L am 
sure, extend a cordial welcome coupled with tho hope that they will take a oonatun? 
interest m this Chamber in all meters that concern the Order of Princes. 
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League Delegates’ Deport 

' £ h'} o£ Ra “P lu a,Kl Sir V. T. Kn.huamaohari of Barrda 
Wta selected to be delegates at the meeting of the League of Nations Assembly 1 eld 

mvx^nhHm, % *f®? ““ 1 f 934 fi . . saaU look forward with much interest \o the 

! V i f thuU ’i r0 - p0I ' L b,nc '° H ie ^ session of the Chamber, a great stop 
l ”‘ id has been made in pursuance of the policy of bringing all Indian States into 
<hiect relations with the Government of India. This move has now been completed in 
M.?I * i h D i ". maimn s pomhay States as also in the case of Bihar and Orissa 

.. d the Cenh.d liovmces. There arc now only a small number of States remaining 
of which .tho same change has still to take place. I should I 


iL.n- l - i • w jjiaoo. i biioma oe tne last to 

t ij tna, relationship with provincial governments lias entailed many practiced ad van- 

^ that these States have had good 


cause for gratitude t° the Local Governments with which they hav^boen'in contact 
out constitutional developments liave made the continuance of such a system imprae- 
L ,c f tl r ’' ! r , ll 3 ’ * A0 P eL * before long* tlio process of establishing direct relations 

'luded Go ' rerumont of India aud every Stab in this country will be successfully 



strong 

nised. This question has engaged __ _ 

‘M.inioiP oil the subject have been expressed. One of the°cogcnt reasons as 1 think 
ivmm n fo l\ avo ! dlu S apy precipitate action in this respect is to be 

• m the fact that certain changes m the constitution and functions of tho Chamber 
v ul h‘d\c of late been informally suggested. I shall await with tho keenest interest 
; \ in tin that may bo brought to my notice. At present f do 

now rn,n f ninS f eve /L Vlex ';? > 0lir Higftness or those Prinoes who have l 

I ^ fro*™ the activities of this Chamber may desire to put forward. 

JP uch tha * J regard the effective co-operation of all Indian States 



, , — p -- nV v your very 

together as closely as possible for tho good 
advantage of India as a whole. 


not 


of the Indian States but for the 


l will 


Future Constitution 

r h.vrn dJl'ni 71 th i“ st * fow words, ou that predominant subject to which 
I have aliuily alluded—the future constitution of this countrv. I would remind Your 
Uithuesses of two olv orvations that I made when wo last met ‘together, firstly, as I then 
i omarkod, it was the Princes of India who at the first If. T. C. by tlieir expressed 
do mminatiou to join with British India in securing areal measure of progress for 
"'“TV Gjwards responsible government mado Federation a practical possibilify, 
I said tlmt no btate uunl its Instrument of Accession is signedis finally 
•.ommiue l to the Jedeiation. Both of these remarks hold good to-dav. No one caii 
it suxpiisel that at such a tune when far-reaching changes are imminent tho States 
)ld 3*.ft*. Myr M > c e g.that their vital interests will i o far as it 

i jo a. Ucable to do so. Tin; most painstaking endeavours have been Made to see II..a 
Um position of all States tlmt decide our Feneration slndl remain secure. 

. -\ s J>1Your Higlmesscs at our last meeting,< T i ... JJv convinced that fur 

ue wisest course is to aocept’the federal scheme andlhavo boon 
, | ,0 . ' j rn That the informal conference of Ministers recently convened at 

Bombay, am.ed. aMlie conclusion that tho Report of the Joint Pail iomenhu-v ('em - 
nuttoe represent, from the States point, of view a distinct advance of 
jrVPly **' knancial field. The Bill itself will very short?vwcsmitU fo 
cSr 11 , Sidon fiT i h f ?\°P |>ort ? nity * t0 8t '."l v the measure anKave 

aw ■ Vi&w-rt ^n tsi r°» *»* m ass 

) aiv no doubt, aware that from time to time alio uition* liavu hoon 

! nK ]‘ ,n and indeed a further instalment of these nil * uious has iiODo-imi 

’ " J -" * ;j "" n^ot th.Lt J,,, has been bronghtto b«u ou the 


'*r my officer# in onL. 
mready m several occasions 


to 


‘<*0 tlmm into Federation 


declwod that thuir insinuations 


against tlieir 
ire ontirely 


viJl. 

aud 


1 have 
utterly 
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say. 


am sure that 
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eless. I repeat again that they have no foundation whatever 

Your Highnesses will be the last to deny the truth of what I _ w . 

better than the Princes themselves that no form of coercion has been employed and it 
is, I think, legitimate to conclude that those who descend'to entirely false allegations 
of this description must be hard put to it for arguments to support their case. I trust 
that enough has been done to convince you that in the new constitution no effort will 
be spared to protect the integrity of the States and I sincerely hope that the Princes, 
while not unmindful of their owii particular interests, will not stand apart from the 
development that must inevitably affect the greater part of this great country, but will 
be ready to take their share in promoting the constitutional progress on sound and 
satisfactory lines and in helping tho new political machinery to function effectively 
to tho common good of British India, the Indian States and the Empire. 


Proceedings and Resolutions 

The proceedings began with the Chancellor moving a resolution expressing profound 
sense of happiness on tho completion by H. M. the King-Emperor of twenty-five years 
of beneficent reign. 

H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala said that the King-Emperor was the embodiment of 
vnhghtened . spirit and loyalty to the Imperial throne was the essential creed and tho 
burning living faith of the Indian Princes. The successful conclusion of the Great 
War, the transformation of tho Empire into a Commonwealth of Nations and the 
recovery from tho financial crisis made the present Sovereign’s reign a most glorious 
period in the annals of that historic House. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner T seconding the resolution, said that no one more truly 
deserved the loyalty of his people than the King-Emperor and the gracious Queen 
His Majesty fulfilled the ideals of kingship, held both in the East and the West. 

The speaker hoped that no misguided •reelings or political controversies would pre- 
vent any section of the people of British India from joining the Indian States in 
manifesting happiness on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 

.. Highness jtliej Chief of Sangli recalled His Majesty’s message, in inaugurating 

the Chamber of Princes, when Hi* Majesty had hoped that he would give tho Princes 
a larger share in the political development of their motherland. It was trulv fittin" 
that, this Chamber should pass such a resolution. 

Tho Viceroy suggested that the resolution be passed with acclamation. 


The Chancellor next moved resolutions mourning the loss of the late Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Maharajas of Sirrnur and Dewas junior) and the Thakur Sahib of 
Wftdhwan. The resolutions were passed, all members standing. 

ThO Chancellor thou moved a resolution congratulating the Maharajas of Nc 

and Dewas (Junior) and tho Thakur Sahob of Wadhwan on their accession to 
the uadi and tho Raja of Faridkot and the Nawab of Janjira on assumpti 
ruid welcomed them to the Chamber. The resolution was passed with acclamatiou 
iho Chancellor made a statement reviewing the work of the Chamber during the 
U ' v V m'r tU ’ s ; • lno 9 mml)0r aIso received the reports of Sir Abdus Samad Khan and 

1 ,r v I ^^ han ’ as representatives of India at tho League of Nations meet¬ 
ings m 19JJ and l934jrespectiv«Iy. ■ 

Ohambei 
ManubJtai 

n*»t succeeded in impressing'the Secretary 

reference in tne Preamble to the Act that the treaties were outside tlC 
uons ituuou Act. luey had been more successful on the question of internal sovereign¬ 
ty And tho maintenance of full autonomy. 


Reforms Report 

Rep' rt ^ a ^ ara J a °f Patiala nex< moved the following resolution relating to the J. P. 0. 

°, f Princes I n diM« oI 

lie ota.es to accede , to All-India Federation, provided the essential conditions and 
guarantees which b*ve been pressed for arc included in the constitution. 

. lhQ { j hUn ' r .must however reserve its opinion on the question until the Parlia¬ 
mentary Bill relating to constitutional reforms and contents of tho prupc 

Examined ^ ^ ' tiamout Instructions to the Viceroy are known and lmve > 
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The Chamber also wishes to emphasise that the inauguration and success of the 
Federation will depend entirely on the good-will and co-operation of all parties 
concerned and upon the clear recognition of Sovereignty of the States and their rights 
under treaties and engagements. 

“The Chamber farther emphasises the necessity of prior settlement of pending 
claims of individual States/ 7 


The Maharaja made a long speech in support of the resolution. He hoped that the 
resolution would be passed unanimously. It reaffirmed their willingness to enter into 
the Federation, but the question whether the conditions laid down had been met 
could only be depided after the Bill had been carefully scrutinised. ITe said, w On the 
first examination of the J. P. C. Report, we are ‘advised that, some important 
questions, like the financial conditions precedent to Federation, specially in 
regard to direct taxation and the content of federal subjects, are left vague 
and undefined. In certain matters, the powers of the Federation had been 
enlarged, jurisdiction of the Federal Court. Subjects which had 

never been discussed with us, had been added to the Federal list. On many points, 
further elucidation seems to bo necessary, as the recommendations in the Report seem 
ambiguous and capable of different interpretations. Besides, it is essential that this 
supremely important document should be drawn in consultation with the Princes, not 
as an unilateral agreement, with the inherent rights of the States remaining undefined 
as tlmy rue to-day. It is difficult for Princes to consider any scheme of political 
reform. That was and remains one of our essential conditions to the Government of 
India and Jlis Majesty's Government. Wo have not yet been invited to enter into 
further negotiations.' 7 ' 

Visualising future developments, the Maharaja of Patiala remarked : “Who is there 
who would deny that, in the Federal Constitution, constituent units in tho future will 
have to face liabilities which cannot now be estimated ? We have the example of the 
United States of America and even of Imperial Germany, that even when the States’ 
rights wore rigorously and almost religiously safeguarded, the Central Governments 
have inevitably encroached on the powers of the constituent units.' 7 

Referring to tho circumstances under which some Princes agreed to consider the 
Federal proposal, tho Maharaja of Patiala said that “it was not from a desire to 
hinder British India in the realisation of its legitimate aspirations, but rather to help 
India in her constitutional progress and political development without sacrificing our 
sovereignty and internal autonomy. But to-day, responsible men in British India, 
who, I know, bear no ill-will towards the States, hate not hesitated to say frankly that 
in the present scheme of things, Indian States have become a j rather 

than help, to British India. If that is the view of men of moderation in tho country, 
it is a matter for Your Highnesses 7 serious consideration whether wo should put 
ourselves in a position in which practically every important body of opinion in British 
India consul*.*! e unwelcome partners and looks upon our entry into the Fo 1< ration 
with suspicion. While we are willing to ewer the Federation, we are equally prepared 
to stand out of the Federal scheme, if British India is not anxious to havo us. 

The Maharaja of Patiala referred to tho changing attitude of British India toward ' 
the Srat • and the opinion of Indian politicians, who favour Federation in tho hope 
ihnt tho Princes would he forced by circumstances to introduce a democratic form <>f 
; ov.'i unoif . He said : While the Princes of India have always been willing to do 
whatever was best for their people and ready to accommodate themselves and their 
constitutions to ?!•♦• spirit of the times, we must frankly say, that if British India is 
hoping to ■ .inpel us to wear on our healthy body politic the Nessus shirt of discre¬ 
dited political theory, they are living in a world of unreality.’' 

Hi ; Piglings confessed that ho was an optimist and after defining the conditions 
for entering Federation, said emphatically, “We are not enamoured of the Fee.oral 
constitution, as such. We have never approached His Majesty’s Government and 
never requested them to devise Federation in order to safeguard our future under tho 
Crown and iri British India. As other parties to the constitutional development of 
India desire tho establishment of a Federal constitution, we, for our part, wili be 
prepared to consider it sympathetically and with every desire not to stand in the way 
of the attainment by India of Dominion Status.” 

The of Man-Li, supporting tho resolution, referred to the fact thnt. woreas under 
tho White f\*p**r. the authority of the Federal Coart was clearly confined to matters 
r n o v nut d <!.*; constitution, under tho J. P. C. recommendations, tho jurisdiction of 
the Federal Court was extended .to include interpretation of Federal laws. His High- 
noss f aired that this* might entail the surrender of a substantial portion of the internal 
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Wp&nty of States and therefore, required a careful scrutiny. He also referred to 
l^of Federal subjects mentioned in the J. P. C. Report some of which were 
clearly defined. Ilenco, it was extremely difiicult to assess the precise effect 
scope of these subjects. 

The Chief of Scwgli affirmed that subject to the inclusion of essential 
ditions and provisions of guarantees, the Princes had no hesitation' in joining 
Federation. 

The Raja of Korea , in an extemporo speech, said that if the States were to 
the Federation, their minimum safeguards must be conceded. Do was sorry 
several important fundamental conditions had not yet been met. The problem" should 
be, however, approached in a spirit of mutual goodwill and accommodation. At. the 
same time, tho claims of individual States must be decided, so that the path of Fede¬ 
ration may be rendered smooth. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner said that subject to essential conditions forthcoming and 
certain necessary adjustments it would be found that Rulers of bigger States would be 
only too glad to come into the Federation. His Highness added : *j have also no 
doubt in my own mind that whether with us or a little time afterwards, given 
such favourable conditions, the majority of other States would equally gladly fol¬ 
low us.” 

Hi9 Highness wanted' legal differentiation between the functions of the Viceroy and 
of the Governor-General and wanted also that particulars relating to the Treaties of 
accession and Instrument of Instructions to the Viceroy to be made available to the 
Princes. His Highness claimed for the Princes Order, certain measure of statesman¬ 
ship and therefore hoped that they would refuse to be stampeded into an ill-consi¬ 
dered or hasty decision. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Bikaner associated himself with the views of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain that it was in the interests of rulers, their dynasties and States to 
join the Federation. His Highness then referred to the “astonishing allegations made iu 
the House of Commons by ths diehard group, some of whom again repeated in 
certain London newspapers, to the effect that bribes, threats and intimidation were held 
out by the British Government in England and India to coax, cajole and coerce Indian 
Princes to enter the Federation.” His Highness remarked, “They are as sorry a com¬ 
pliment to the Ruling Princes in India as they are unfair and uujusfc to tho Vicejroy, 
His Majesty’s Government and tho Government of India. Such wild statements and charges 
can only result in completely exposing their authors to the lameness of their cause 
and the tactics adopted by them;’ 

The speaker also referred to the allegation made by one Member of Parliament 
that before he reached India, certain Princes had been' warned that it. would be un- 
1 his colleagues to st ith them. His Highness declared that 

at no time did he receive such a warning or suggestion from tho Viceroy or anyone 
else in England or India. The views of Princes were not likely to be swayed by all 
the horrors of Federation that were being depicted or by their attempts to make their 
flesh creep by various suggestions and efforts to influence" the Princes into playing into 
their hands. On behalf of himself and other Princes, His Ilighuess the Maliaraja of 
Bikaner most emphatically contradicted these allegations. The Princes deeply resented the 
unworthy charges levelled against the Viceroy, so universally respected and papular 
amohg Princes, who had douo his best to bo fair to all concerned and to bo just iu all 
his dealings. 

Tho resolution was unanimously passed. Tho Chamber then adjourned. 


Second Day—New Delhi—23rd. March 1935 

The Chamber of Princes met to-day, the Viceroy presiding. 

The Chamber passed a vote of thanks to the Chancellor for the work of the past 
two years and thanked Sir Maaubhai Mohta, Sir Liaqat Khan and Sir Prabkash inker 
Pattaru for their work as their representatives at the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Tho Chamber adopted the recommendations of the standing committee regarding 
radio broadcasting and the construction of dams in Indian States. 

Election op Office-bearebs to Standing Committee 

The Chamber then proceeded with the election of office-bearers. The Viceroy 
informed the Chamber that both the Muharaj of Cuteh and the Maharaja of Jaipur 
had decided that they did not wish to stand for any office or membership of tho 
committee. The Chamber held' the election bv ballot and elected th*> Maharaja of 
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as Chancellor and the Maharajarana of Dholpur as Pro-Chancellor, both receiv¬ 
ing 31 votes. Thus both secured unanimous election. 

When the election to the standing committee was taking place, the Maharajas of 
Patiala and Bikaner proceeded to the dais and reported to the viceroy that the Chief 
of Sangli had a heart attack. Immediately a doctor was summoned and the Chief was 
shortly removed by car to his residence. 

The standing committee election resulted a 3 follows : The Maharaja of Bikaner 32 
votes, the Maharaja of Panna 30 votes, the Chief of Sangli, tho Nawab of Bahawalpur, 
the Maharajas of Dewas (Junior) and Dungarpur and the Maharaja Rana of Jhalwar 29 
votes each, and the Raja Saheb of Wankenar, the Raja of Mandi 27 votes each. All 
these were elected as members of tho standing commitee. 

The Chamber of Princes, before concluding the session, asked the Viceroy for tho 
address. 


The Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor, in the course of his speech, said: ‘Your Ex¬ 
cellency alluded to the allegations against your Excellency of using undue pressure on 
princes and coercing and cajoling them into the acceptance of tho federal scheme. The 
Treo and frank discussion on the subject of constitutional reform yesterday should show 
how unfounded and baseless these charges are. We fully realize the annoyance such 
irresponsible statements have caused to your Excellency and we take the opportunity 
of publicly stating in the most emphatic terms that tho allegations aro utterly with¬ 
out truth. 


The Maharaja of Patiala , proceeding, said: ‘Wo have noted with satisfaction your 
Excellency ':] assurance that every possible effort will be made to safeguard tho interest 
of tho princes according to tne federation. As stated by some of us during the dis¬ 
cussions, the conditions on which the States will join are to be embodied in our 
treaties of accession. Wo are particularly anxious that this document, so far as it 
affects all States, should be drawn up in consultation with us, and we hope your Ex¬ 
cellency will move of this unsavoury matter.’ 

-As regards the delicate question of allocation of seats in the federal legislature, 
l shall be failing in my duty if as Chancellor I do not bring to your notice that 
there aro several princes who feel considerable dissatisfaction about their quota of 
representation. I feel sure that his Majesty’s Government will give due consideration 
to the views of such rulers. 

’As regards the reorganisation of tho Chamber which is engaging our attention wo 
realize u in unity lies strength”. Every effort will be made to reorganize tho Chamber 
in such a way as to secure tho effective cooperation of all States. Wo can assuro your 
Excellency that no effort will be spared to evolve a scliemo acceptable to a very 
large majority of States, including those who have] associated themselves from the 
work of the Chamber. We are most anxious that this Chamber, founded by a procla¬ 
mation of His Majesty should fulfil satisfactorily the objects for which it was called 
into being. The object.: will bo satisfactorily fulfilled only by making it representative 
of all States.’ 


Viceroy's Reply 

The Viceroy sincerely thanked his Highness the Maharaja of Patiala for his oharm- 
ing remarks as regards the conduct of affairs from the chair. His Excellency was 
struck by the expeditions disposal of business which could be an example to other 
bodie s not. only in India but in other countries. 

Thu Viceroy promised to convey to their Majesties the Chamber’s felicitations 
over tho Hoke of Kent’s marriage. Tho Viceroy said. : ‘It is a very great 1 satisfaction, in¬ 
deed, to receive assertions on the part of your Highness, and 1 hope and trust of 
princes throughout India, with regal’d to these unfounded allegations about myself and 
my officers as to eoeroiou, cajoling and intimidation. I sincerely trust that'now the 
references made by you, nrinoes, will put an end to such allegations on tho part of 
sueji people and that we shall hear no more of this unsavoury matter. 

Concluding, >ho Viceroy reminded the princes’ ordc* that the coming few months 
were most critical and hoped that their Highnesses would bo guided in all their actions 
in the highest interest of their own States, their country and the Empire. 

The session then adjourned sim die. 
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The Princes and Federation 

Secretary of State’s Reply to Princei’ Memorandum 

Tho toxfc of the White Paper presented by the Secretary of State to Parliament 
was released for publication in India on the 18tf>. March 1935. It includes the 
following documents : (1) An introductorynote by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
India. (2) Sir Akbar Ilydari’s lotter to Sir Bertrand Glancy of Feb. 21 containing 
the report of the committee of ministers, (3) the resolution passed by tho Princes 
on Feb. 2G. (4) the lotter from their Highnesses the Maharaja of Patiala, the Nawab 
of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner dated Feb. 27, (5) a note enclosed with (4), 

(6) the telegraphic despatch from the Secretary of State to the Government of India 
dated March 14, (7) the memorandum attached to no (6), (8) the provincial draft 
of Instrument of Accession. 

Tho text of tho Instrument of Accession runs as follows 

Whereas proposals for tho establishment of Indian federation comprising of such 
Indian States as may accedo thereto and provinces of British India constituted as 
autonomous provinces have been discussed betwoen tho representatives of his Majesty’s 
Government of Parliament of the United Kingdom of British India and of the Princes 
and rulers of Indian States ; and whereas a constitution for federation has been 
approved by Parliament and embodied in tho Government of India Act 1935 bur. it is 
by that Act provided that the federation shall not be established until such date as 
his Majesty may by proclamation declare ; and whereas the Act cannot apply to :iny 
of the territories of A B save with his consent and concurrence : and whereas A I i 
in the exercise of sovereignty in and over X in him vested is desirous of aoceding. 
to the said federation ; (1) now therefore A B hereby declares that subject to his 
Majesty’s assent he accedes to federation and subject always to the terms of this 
Instrument declares his acceptance of the provisions of tho said Act as applicable to 
his State and to his subjects with the intent that his Majesty the King, the Governor- 
General of India, tho Federal Legislature, the Federal Court and any other federal 
authority established for the purposes of federation may exercise in relation to his 
Stato and to his subjects such functions as may be vested in thorn by or under the 
said Act in so for as the exercise therefore is not inconsistent with any of the pro¬ 
visions of this Instrument. 

(2) And A B here by declares that ho accepts the matters specified in the first 
schedule of this Instrument as matters with respect to which the Federal Legislature 
shall have power to make laws in relation to his State and to his subjects but subject 
in each case to the conditions and limitations, if any, set out in the said schedule. 

(3) ^ And A B hereby declares that he assumes the obligation of ensuring that due 
effect is given to the provision of the said Act within the territories of his State so 
far as they are applicable therein by virtue of this Instrument. 

(4) Arid A B hereby declares that the privileges and immunities as defined in part 

VII of the said Act which are enjoyed by his State arc those specified in the third 
schedule to this Instrument, that ‘the annual values t so far as they are not 

fluctuating or uncertain arc those specified in the said schedule and that he agrees 
that tho values to be attributed to such of them as are fluctuating or uncertain in 
value shall bo determined from time to time in accordance with the provisions of 
that schedule. 

(5) And A B agrees that this Instrument shall be binding on him as from the 
pa whioh hte Majesty signifies his acceptance thereof provided that if the said 

Federation is not established before the.day.193—this Instrument sb^ll on that 

day become null and void for all purposes whatsoever. 

(7) And A B hereby declares that save as otherwise expressly provided in this 

Instrument he reserves sovereignty in and over.in him vested. 

(8) And A B hereby declares that he makes these declarations for himself, hi 
heirs and successors and that accordingly any reference in this Instrument to A B 
is to be construed os including a reference to his heirs and successors. 

Schedules 

Note. —The following article is intended for inclusion in the Instrument only in the 
case of (dates in respect of which provision is made in the In irumem for ag; ecu cut 
as contemplated in clause 124 of the Bill 
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^ . whereas A B is desirous that functions"* in relation to administration in his 

State of the laws of the Federal legislature applying therein shall he exercised by 
himself and by his officers and terms of agreement 1 in that behalf have been mutually 
agreed between A B and the Governor-General and are set out in the second schedule 
to this Instrument, now therefore, A B hereby declares that he accedes to the Fede¬ 
ration on the assurance that the said agreement when executed shall he deemed to 
form part of the Instrument and shall be construod therewith. 

The last and most interesting part of the White Paper is the despatch by the 
Secretary of State dated March 14 and the memorandum attached thereto. In this 
despatch the Secretary of State makes clear that though his Majesty’s Government 
re- ognize the advantage of further clarifing the practice governing the exercise of 
paramountcy such issues cannot he determined by the consideration whether the 
states do or do not federate; still less can a settlement of any outstanding claims of 
individual States referred to in the letter of their Highnesses be based on any such 
consideration? Tho Secretary of State welcomes the legal advisors of their Highnesses 
and is confident that the difficulties regarding the form of the Bill can be satisfacto¬ 
rily adjusted. The Secretary of State s memorandum answering the position taken in 
Gicir Highness’ note states inter alia : 'A Federation is a "union of a number of 
political communities for certain common purposes and every such union necessarily 
involves that the sum of powers of each Federating community shall with its asseut 
thereafter be exercised by the central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It is 
this organic connection between the federal units themselves and between each of them 
and the contro authority which distinguishes a Federation from -a more aliianco or 
confederacy. His Majesty’s Government have never contemplated the Federation of 
India only as an association in which British India on the one hand and tho Indian 
States on the other would do no more than act in concert on matters of common 
concern. From an early stage, discussions have centred ou the creation of an organic 
union betweeen the two with the federal Government and legislature exercising on 
behalf of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

Tne following note hy the Secretary of State for India gives his 
reading of the entire situation regarding the Princes and Federation as 
disclosed by var ious papers. 

. the course of the debate on Feb. 20., 1 undertook that as boot oertfed 

in detail criticisms of Indian States on the Government of India Bill I would in some 

ropnate way put Parliament in possession of them. On March 5, I received from 
tn \ Viceroy tho text of tho letter addressed to him by their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Nawab -of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner commenting on the Bill, 
i have sm r e ascertained through tho Viceroy that these princes have no objection to 
ns publication an it forms no. (4) of the senes now presented in this White Paper. 
The replies of the princes to Viceroy’s enquiry about tho publication of this letter 
confirms—■wjiat is stated in the letter itself—Uiat it is in no sense a withdrawal from 
i hcir adherence to the policy of all-Tndia Federation. It was sent to tho Viceroy as a 
baPn of future negotiations and discussions with a view to facilitating the entry of 
1 n 'v a11 -■» into the Federation and to explain to his Majesty’s Government, difficulties 
w uch the princes felt so far as they had been able to examine tho federal scheme as 

I - out in tho Bill. Their note was prepared in the shortest possible time and they are 
anxious that any impression based merely on the manner in which their case is pre¬ 
sented should not b»ad to a misunderstanding of their attitude. 

My despatch to the Viceroy and the memorandum which accompanies it will assist 
io present |he matter in its true perspective. The range of apparent differences in 
regard to tho Bill is in first nlace llflrrowod hv tho fn/d. thnt. portAlm maftnrK whir>h 
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has- departed from any agreements arrived At or 
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agreed upon. . 

Thirdly, the range of difference is further narrowed by the fact that Ins MauM> s 
Government has. on examination of tlio prince's note been able to suggest moutne;',- 
tions in presentation of certain details of the Bill which, if accepted by Parliament, 
should go far without any sacrifice of essential principles of the Joint Select Com¬ 
mittee’s report to meet the difficulties which the princes have felt in respect 
to them. # # , 

There remains the problem of the precise manner in which the States are to accede 
to the federation—a problem which arises mainly in connection with clause (6) ot the 
Bill and form of Instrument of Accession. This is in itself a difficult problem if only 
on account of its novelty and of its far-reaching consequences But the analysis ot the 
problem in that part of memorandum which deals with clauso (0) will show that tne 
point of view of the princes and of the Bill are not as may havo been assumed incon¬ 
sistent. Tho problem, indeed, is loss one of opposing political outlook than or drafting 
technique. The desiderata of his Majesty’s Government and of the princes are not 
irreconcilable thoiq * 
statutory document. 

ntatives of States and parliamentary —-- r -^ 

will commend themselves alike to States and to Parliament. A careful consideration ot 
dooumonts now available has confirmed tho view which I have already expressed that 
there is no reason for Parliament to delay further the consideration of the Bill pen¬ 
ding conclusions on points with which I have dealt in the memorandum. 

1 shall as opportunity arises in discussion of auy subsequent clauso which may be 
affected either propose amendments, or explain to the House tho direction in. which ms 
Majesty’s Government intend to suggest modifications. If it should subsequently 
appear necessary to put before the House changes in some of the earlier clauses 
approved by it, the most appropriate method of doing so will have to be considered. 
But I would emphasise hero that our task at the moment is to frame a constitution 
for India in such a form as may in the judgment of Parliament- seem best suited to 
her needs. In doing so it is our duty to see that while preserving tho substanco of 
what in our opinion is essential to constitution the forms of the act shall offer no 
unnecessary difficulties to States whou time comes for them to Like their decision 
regarding the accession. 



Secretary of State’s Despatch 

The following is the telegraphic despatch from his Majesty's Secre¬ 
tary of State for India to the Government of India dated March 14, 
1935 : — 


l I have received from your Excellency's Government: 

(1) On March 1, 1035 a copy of the letter from Sir Akbar Hvdari to Sir Bertimid 
Glaucy dated Fob. 21, communicating the result of tho deliberations of the cunnnitfoo 
of States’ ministers on the Government of India Bill (telegraphic summary of which 
was received by mo on Feb. 22. 1035). 

(2) On Feb. 26 the resolution passed by~1he meeting of States' rulers and repre¬ 
sentatives held at Bombay to consider the report of their ministers committee in 

y state their views that in many respects the Bill and the Instrument of 
Accession depart from agreements arrived at daring the mee* 

of 8tates with members of his Majesty's Government and that they regret to note that 
tho Bill ami Instrument of Accession do not secure those Vital interests ami funda¬ 
mental requisites of States on which they have throughout laid great empha is Tin y 
add that bn their present form and without satisfactory modification and alteration on 
fundamental point ; :lie Bill and the Instrument of \ocession cannot be regarded u-> 
acceptable to Indian States.’ 

(o) On Manii 5, a letter dated Feb. 27 from their Highnesses the Maharaja of 
Patiala, the Nawab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner with an accompanying no to 
in which they, ha l asked your Excellency’s Government and his Majesty V Government 
to consider as a true reproduction of the gist of opinions hold by the princes' meeting 
at Bombay. There have appo-uvi in the press accounts of speeches made m that 
meeting and l understand that now they luvo been transmuted to your KxudUmey. 

1 assume, however, that tho above-mentioned documents arc those wlindi tho i tilers 
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material change in tho nmnn Jc r ^ emendations of the committee made no 
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‘ j?nbt curtailed the opnortunitv whb. 1 , t ul d ®^ t,0I J b T , tbe Parliament and this has no 
discussion with the E or SnSL£f7 ?d 01 ®Mw might have .afforded for 
of their examination of the Bill. sontativee on points which arose in the course 


& 


difficult^ vS! haTOoccun-d j?? r *£? 1 2- ter circumstance accounts for some of tho 
form of drafting adopted in *“ apprehending the full purport and intention of tho 
Highnesses have^LSd the view ft, J\h ^l-n 0 ^!? 88 - of tho Bi!L Yet since their 
the scheme hitherto discussed anfTw^b!? 1 ™ ^ ^ ers . n ,*. im portant respects from 
tion is such as to constitute an all™ method adopted for establishment of fed 

ate in the nKiSS'SSS®^**^ tho ngWs of Statos outsido federal 
._■ 1 lamest terms that there was no such intention in thn mim-ij 



the specific points ^sed^ii^rclnHnn' 1 / k eD rjMi 0 a , mec - -. m UOMM 

J hop ; your Excellency's GnwlmaS 8 ®‘» a ? d i 411(1 . tho Instrument Of Accession, 
delay to place this desnatch , W1 1 talso steps with tho least possiblo 

States. aospatcu and the enclosed memorandum in possession of tho 

moment' tlie' V only r ’matho-'hf .to 3 *’. ^ ‘! 10u ]' 1 add here a further observation. At tho 
federation. His Majesty's Government 0 a!^ ° f tbo , . Cil1 .constituting the scheme of 
■ l " - > the nilor reeL.fi^ IR rod to f fr'JS*™. consideration to 

to Parliament any modifications wKiR^u 0 form of the Bill and to recommend 
essential provisions“fn*«, TSJjS" rm c< T lsk&U \ w th fho Preservation of its 
consideration. But it is mt the intend i W . h, £ h may havo arison from its 

^'-k-from them an undiutaking to^ento? thi ^i M 8 Go ^ erni ? ont at thi -’ st -' ;ro to 
which have no hearing on&fSm S thl Bn^ rab ° n ° f t0 discuss now "*»«* 

Hiut I uiulrt de;d°wfol i“heTe , °Ia 00 that e8 nSi >r Tiv n ir ?? sition in fho n °to of Fob. 27 
'I i-s< wia*- -,ar: .us claims advanced frrfm “ ^ lgJlBe8 ?‘‘ s P ttt forward a re- 

exeruse of - aramountcy should ho set f Ts hy > )rm< ; cs 10 relation to the 

the Nates to the federation. A boater Jart’of (In'fi'?H ft ? TOlodent *» Ui? accession of 
ny the Bill. Muaiu* pait ot f.iio field of paramountoy is untouched 

between tho°SHtcs^in^ S fh c, ' r ^ ll * n Matters which had previously been determine 1 

; s M. a a ara,K ' el **** ^ **&**< i. iS«m 

federation. But in other raoSLte®^ i n n y ’’ Rislativa and executive authority of 

in'- paramountoy will be - 'sseutiailv uilaffivued^v^/h "lnfTP 18 ' noi) - fofa ™f' Status 
plAiu that til, urh : - j v vj‘r U U 'l y the Bill. I desire at once to make it 

Verifying tho practice on“e^n?Z r Tx < ^i«eTf gn,8 1 0d «"•*"“*¥« of fiuthnr 

11 '''dices-,cs have called'attention to*the m n?, m r ^ '! fho.last list attached to it thoir 
in icIuGim with the Crown nvl /?' n “ t 'i 4 IU individual rulers havo entered 

tin 1 note. I cannot h iovo h \t n ln .' 1 .J!' 1 matter i.; also alluded to in rara ''M* of 

-Ml: - had a. ^iu!t£in?Sc nZl^f ffi SSi '1 ** - ™ thtl 

Knij^ior. Tide is a matter whioh admits of no d^ute. r^ationahip to the King- 
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Tho accompanying memorandum while designed to remove any such misunderstand- 
ing as that to which I have referred in para (2) of the despatch contains also a note 
in each clause to which reference has been made in their Highnesses’ letter of Feb. 27 
and in tho report of the committee of the ministers. It will, I hope, suffice to meet 
many of tho difficulties to which they have given expression and materially to borrow 
the field of differences. I am glad their Highnesses have now arranged that their law¬ 
yers should meet Parliamentary draftsmen in order to explore those points which 
arise from tho form of drafting adopted. This will further facilitate discussions and 
the disposal of any point which may remain at issue and I associate myself with the 
expression of their Highnesses* confidence that difficulties which they have felt in 
regard to the form of the Bill can be satisfactorily adjusted. I am arranging to present 
T.ieso documents to Parliament and shall be glad if you will arrange for their publi¬ 
cation in Iudia. 


Princes’ Letter to Viceroy 


Tht following is the text of the l etter to the Viceroy from the Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala , the Naivab of Bhopal and the Maharaja of Bikaner :— 

The Chancellor has already communicated to your Excellency the resolution unani¬ 
mously passed by the meeting of tho princes and representatives of States held at 
Bombay at his invitation and we now tako the earliest opportunity of sending von the 
criticism of certain fundamental proposals of the Government of' India Bill and draft 
Instrument of Accession. While forwarding these views we should like at the \ei v 
outset to point out that it is only now aftor the publication of tho Bill that we have 
been able during the brief time at our disposal to examine the s ffierae. 

We considered the provisions of the Bill and the Instrument of Accessions and 
feel that the various resolutions of tho Chamber of Princes and informal mevthm 

«: 10 rrinces hold from time to time have uot so far received that attention 
of his Majesty s Government which they deserved. Wo should strongly urge that to 
achieve satisfactory results this representation and others that may follow from us and 
from the ministers’ committee may be given due weight and full consideration We 
would, therefore, request your Excellency to be -o kind as to foward to his Majesty's 
Government m full the suggestion contained in this joint letter wdiich should form tho 
basis of further negotiations in this connection. We should like to * mphasiso that tho 
points contained in this letter are true reproduction of tho gist of opinion held by the 
prince? meeting at Bombay and they should be treated as such by tho Government 
of India and his Majesty’s Government. Wo feel that unless and until we secure full 
agn ement ol ins Majesty’s Government to points herein raised it will be difficult for a very 
.arge number of princes at any rate to accept the federal scheme. Most of tho points 
mentioned in our letter are of a fundamental character and the success of our further 
negotiations between his Majesty’s Government and tho princes in relation to tho m homo 
of federation will, wo believe, entirely depend upon the extent ta whi«h hia MmV,efvc 
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vour Excellency of the view we take of the situation. We are confident that 
^^tiori will not lead to any misunderstanding. It is, in our opinion, still not 
he vend the sphere of statesmanship to adjust cur differences in such a manner as 
v'ould Kv 1 to satisfactory and desired results. We record in a separate note attached 
herewith as briefly as possible our criticism in so far as it had boon possible for us to 
examine the proposals of his Majesty’s Government regarding the federal g heme as 
placed before us in the form of the government of India Dill and draft Instruments of 

ACC The°note attached to the princes’ letter to the Viceroy deals at length with various 
matters especially clause (6) of the Bill. 

The following is the list of points in relation to which the constitution bill has, in 
ti ie opinion of the princes, gone back compared to the White Paper or the report ot 
J P 0 

] f'oe. (6) Instruments of Accession :—The Committee under Lord Halifax had 
intended this document as an agreement. An agreement is bilateral in form and creates 
rpoinrocal rights and obligations. It is now to be only a declaration by the princes that 
thev accept the Act as applicable to their States and their subjects. 

9 The transfer of powers from the Indian rulers was intended to be for federa¬ 
tion purposes only. This limited character of the transfer is not brought out in the 

<h itt of the Instrument of Accession. , . . 

3 Description of the rulers with whom former treaties of alliance and perpetual 
friendship "had been entered into as only under the suzerainty of his Majesty the King. 

4 In the matter of Administration. The princes are asked by clause 124 to 
execute agreements that they would efficiently administer a subject matter with regard 
to which they had agreed that the federal legislature could make laws instead of 
1 tier • of request being sent through the representative of the King. The Governoi- 
General was to be authorized in his discretion under clause 127 to issue directions 
that they should make the standard of their state administration even m regard to 

110ll £'' The^sancti^of ^ri^n^treaSw^^s exp^citly safeguarded even in the proposed 

"The e1i"ib*iliiv bl< of* Indian States subjects for appointmc 
Crown recommended in paragraph 3G7 of the Joint Select Committee s report is not 

K l? iX finance .—The maximum limit of the refund of income tax to British India by 
the princes which was fixed at 50 per cent by the Joint Seloet Committee 18 abandoned 

' u R K The Joint Select Committee had removed the Gxing of a time limit within 
which the portion of the income tax revenues refundable to the provinces had to bo 
returned to the provinces. There is no provision in the Bill for extending the tnfce 

lim a Financial Emergency as proposed to be defined by the States^ delegation when 
'i lone -A surcharge on the income tax on the capital or income of the companies was 
permissible which w r as considered not.unreasonable by the Joint beloct Committee is riot 

TU any future refund of excise duty or surplus taxes to the States there 
had never been any proposal to set off the immunities or privileges as now proposed 

b y ^ mi The 7 Fcder al Railway.—Tht authority managing the federal railways would 
a i„ |[ a the . strolling authority over the Indian States railway hoards, ’line had 
never been intended. The federal railway authority was only to be a coordinate body 
cannot control the working of competitive ^vstem of railway in Indian States. 

12 The railway tribunal was intendod to be an impartial Board of arbitration for 
both the parties in the Bill. It hus become a court for tho States railways to pray 
fur relief like plaintiffs with the invariable onus of proof on their shoulders. 

XI, t . following is the Bubsidary list of ameudmonts suggested to tho constitution bill 
by the prinoos t 

i Clause 20 (4) (b) It would look more proper and cause greater satisfaction and 

.i'v. ill if the same disability is applied to lout officers under the States. The oftieors 

„ mjrvici ie eu lent to States still hold positions of profit under the Crown 

iu of their pensions. Tho statu representatives should not have the appearance 

of an oiflciul block. 
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/Clauses 110 and 279. The benefit of these clauses should be extended to the 
^subjects of Indian States. 

а. Clause 132. There is no valid reason to deprive the party dissatisfied with the 
opinion of the tribunal of his right to appeal to the Privy Council. He may not have 
elected to entrust his case to the ad hoc judicial tribunal. 

4. Clause 151 -.-—Reciprocity demands that tho States property like Government 
securities should be exempted from income tax and other forms of taxation. 

5. Clause 169 Retrocession of jurisdiction over railway lands should precede 
accession to federation and prevent tho descent by way of succession of such jurisdic¬ 
tion from the Governor-General in Council to the Federal Government. 

б. Schedule 1, part II : There ought to be no power to change tho proposed allo¬ 
cation of seats without some well defined cause like the increase in population or in¬ 
crease in salutes of guns. 


Note attached to Princes’ Letter 


The following is the extract from the princes’ note accom¬ 
panying their letter to the Viceroy :— 

The special conference of tho princes and ministers held at Bombay during this 
week have unanimously recorded their definite opinion that in their present form and 
without satisfactory modifications aad alterations with regard to the fundamental points, 
the provision of the constitution bill and the Instrument of Accession cannot bo accept 
able to Indian States. It is necessary once again to convey to his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment those modifications and alterations which would obviously include also additions 
mid supplying of omissions and which the princes have been regarding from the very 
outset to bo vital and fundamental. 

In this connection it has been all along understood and had been so agreed at the 
meeting of the committee appointed under the presidency of Lord Halifax at tho third 
Round Tablo Conference that tho federation would derive its powers in part from the 
powers which tho ‘rulers of the States would agree for the purposo of tho federation 
only to transfer to this Majesty tho King for exercise by tho Federal Government 
and legislature and other federal orgaus. In order to effect tho transfer of these powers 
an agreement would require to be made by each State individually with the Grown 
which might bo termed an Instrument of Accession. 

These instruments which are further described in the proceedings of flic conference 
to be treaties were intended to be mutual agreements necessarily bilateral in effect 
since they were meant to provide also for their acceptance by the Crown upon tho 
terms and subject to tho conditions expressed therein. These treaties of accession as 
wo want them to bo designated were meant to be governed by the ordinary principles 
of contract and were to bo construed in accordance with the generally recu uiiscd 
rules of constitutional law. The princes have never agreed to accept any act of the 
British Parliament as binding on them and do prince will as contemplated by clause 
G (a) of tho proposed bill declare that he accepts this act as applicable to his state 
and : .to his subjects. It was only to avoid a verbatim repieduction in the treaties of 
accessions themselves of the Wording of each clause of the act which related directly 
or indirectly to the States that any reference to the act was thought pormi^iblo 
in the treaty of accession ^ r ' 

The procedure regarding the treaty of accession that oomended itself to Lord Hali¬ 
fax’s committee was to execute an agreement whereby the states would convey to tho 
Crown a transfer of the nev^sary powers aud jurisdiction in accord mo© with the 
specific provisions of the act. Ihis procedure would enable respectively tho Goveruor- 
Genoral of the federation and hm other federal organs established for the purposo of 
carrying out of the constitution *- 0 exercise in relation to the States and tho subjects 
Ox their rules but only in accordance with the constitution the powers which tho 
rulers had agreed to transfer. 
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4S5HM:ir treaties of accession should be in keeping with the provisions of the 
'constitution act, 

Yv r e are also of the opinion that it is imperatively necessarv to provide specifically 
in the constitution act that no provision of the Act shall v be deemed to override 
any provision, of the treaty of accession and that in case of conflict the treaty of 
accession shall prevail. 

Lord Halifax’s committee considered it desirable .that the draft of this treaty of 
accession should be discussed between the Viceroy and the representatives of States. 
It was suggested that ‘opportunity might be found to enable the princes’ views on the 
draft constitution to be made known to Parliament while legislation was in progress’ 
and possibly again at a latter stage (i. e. during the report* stage) if important amend¬ 
ment , wore introduced in the scheme after its discussion in the joint committee 
where the States would be represented and the introduction of a bill in Parliament.’ 
The princes seek this opportunity to press their Views on the essential and funda¬ 
mental points they have urged from the outset. Now the bill has beon already intro¬ 
duced in Parliament and they apprehended that in its present form it has altered and 
omitted several important points from the recommendations of the Joint Select 
Committee, As observed by our ministers, tho bill departs in several important respects 
from the agreed position, arrived at during the m. itings of the States’ representatives 
with his Majesty 8 Government and with the me hors of the Joint Select Committee. 
Tho bill has also embodied certain new features which raise issues of a grave and 
momentous character that have not hitherto been discussed with tho princes or their 
representatives. A separate note is appended dealing with the matters which had 
been mutually and finally settled in regard to yvliich the agreement arrived at has not 
been incorporated in the bill. 

These treaties of accession were intended' to bo bilateral in character creating 
rights and imposing reciprocal obligations \both on the rulers of Indian Statos 
i. 0 * 1 ... the Crown. They also expected that tho Crown would accept 
tho liability to preserve and safeguard tho wholo of their sovereignty and 
not specifically delegated from any encroachment in future. The procedure 
now embodied in the Governmen of India Bill is only for a declaration by tho Indian 
ruler that no accepts this act .as applicable to his State’. His Majesty has only to 
signify his assent to this declaration which does not commit him to any further 
obligation to safeguard the remaining power and jurisdiction of the rul-r within his 
hta.o and over his subjects. This position is far from what has been understood by 
the princes all throughout. 

Moreover tho treaty of accession was to provide for the transfer of certain powers 
and jurisdiction of tho Indian State ‘for the purpose of the federation only.’ In order 
tliut those powers so delegated may be exercised by tho new federal Government and 
k.-. som i al oiecns a situation as con tom plated by elruiKo >45) of the bill had novel* boon 
with us and If there was a breakdown of the constitution it was 

7i‘ \er contemplate l that the powers so transferred by tho States wore to be exercised 
oy the Govornor-Gtuioral for an indefinite length of time. If tho breakdown was not 
ropairod and f ho machinery of Government was not restored its normal structure 
. Hi m a certain definite time tho powers transferred l. the States must revert to the 
prinoen owing to the failure of federation, tho solo obioct of the transfor IWharmn™ 
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ause 2, page 1, lines 14 and 15. These words are descriptive and have in 
liemsolves no operative effect but wliile his Majesty’s Government have no objection 
to their omission since the essontial purport of the clause would not be altered, they 
must make it clear that they do not thereby accept the claim which appears to be im¬ 
plied m paragraph No. 10 of the note above referred to that the Crown’s present rela¬ 
tions with the States have a purely contractual basis. 

(II) It is further suggested that on page 1 lines 18 and 19 the words ; or as may 
be otherwise directed by his Majesty’ should be omitted. The omission of these words 
would have the result of depriving his Majesty of the right to dolegate certain pre¬ 
rogative powers, e.g., the grant of honours or exercise of prerogative of pardon and 
for that reason the amendment could not be accepted in the form suggested. It is un- 
dorstood,^however, that the object of the suggestion is to avoid theoretical 
that his Majesty might delegate a part of the powers of the Crown in relation 


, 1 * . xyj ^ i'li io 111 I G UllIUII l I1L ► l*. LIU SllUUJU^ 11U v. 

exercised by his Majesty, be delegated to any other authority than tho Viceroy as the 
Crowns representative and an amendment to make this plain will be considered. 

Clause 0 (1). lu the report of tho ministers it is claimed that accession should be 
bv acceptance of specified provisions of tho act and not by acceptance of the act as a 
whole with such limitations and conditions as may be "made in the Instrument of 

A pyincci/Mi 2^, -i.1_ _1_• _. __ ck a ^ . i . m . . i. 


Accession. This position is further enlarged in paragraphs 2, 4, and 14 of the note 
k n 11 * hdter whore it is claimed that Instruments of Accession (which 

•hould in their view be described as treaties of accession) are only operative instru¬ 
ments, that the act should bo in conformity with the ^ 
that tlio treaties should he in conformity with the act 
fifpt bo overridden by them and further 


treaties of accession and not 
which would in case of con- 
treaties should be regarded as 
safo- 
his 


-- by them and further that tho w 

bilateral in character creating reciprocal obligation on the part of the Crown to si 
guard the remaining power and jurisdiction of tho ruler within bis State and over 
subjects. 

. 01). It is necessary, therefore, to state the grounds on which clauso (6) has been 
given its present form for these will in the opinion of his Majesty’: Government 
altonl a sufficient answer to the claims in tho preceding suruiuury of tho position 
taken up by their Highnesses' note. A federation is a union of a number of political com¬ 
munities for certain common pin poses and overy such union necessarily involves that the 
sum of the powers of each federating community shall with its assent, thereafter, be 
exeieased by a central authority or authorities on behalf of all. It in this organic connec¬ 
tion between each of them and the central authority which distinguishes a federation from 
a me.ro alliance or confederacy Ilia Majesty’s Government have never contemplated 
* I^^dion of India only as an association in which British Iudia on tho cue hand 
ttiid Indian States on the other would be no more than act in concert on matters of 
common concern. From an early stage discussions havo centred on the creation of an 
organic uuion between the two with a federal Government and a legislature exercising 
on behalf of both the powers vested in them for that purpose. 

(III). In ordinary circumstances where communities desire t«> federate they detur- 
mine bv mutual negotiation the form of federal constitution which they deeiro to . sLillish 
and if they are independent States they themselves bring federation into existence as seen 
as an agreement is reached. If they havo been autonomous communities subject t • British 
Grown they have sought the sanction of an net of Parliauieir which alone could make tho 
federal constitution a legal reality throughout the whole area of tho new federation. The 
oiroumstanoos of India demand a differeut procoduro. 


posed to be included in tho now 
rate unless enabled to do so by an 
territory nor subject to the authority 
iudia find Indian States meet togr* 
provinces had not the legal now* 


i area 

kune of tho 


communities pro¬ 


bation are not yet autonomous ao.d cannot fudo* 
jt of Parliament. Others are neither in British 
f Parliament nor could the provinces of British 
v and Agree upon a federal constitution. The 
. -C3--: i —so and tho variety and number of Indian 

^ Irom ether considerations for practical reasons, have precluded it, 

(t' )* »t appears to his Majesty s Government that a fednution of India can bo 
brought into existence in one wav only. They have attain* 1 as far as they were 
able the opinion both of British India .ad or the Indian States and lnue f.»rnieVl with 
the guidance of the Joint Select Commit too their \\u judgment o*i problems involved 
•Ui.i tnov nave now themselves framed a constitution and have embodied it iu a bill 
luoh they have invited Parliament to pass into law. Tlie Government of India 
if it becomes an act, will be binding upon British India because British India is subject 
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authority of Parliament. Tlie act would not as such be binding upon Indian 

States and it is incorrect to suggest as their Highnesses* note seems to imply that 

there is anything in clause (6) of the Bill or iu draft of tho Instrument of Accession 
win h affords ground for an allegation to the contrary so far. 

t As regards the States the Bill when it has become law will provide a machinery 

whereby the Indian States may severally accept that constitution and thus become a 
part of the federation not because the act is an act of Parliament but because it 
embodies a constitution to which they have of their own volition acceded. 

(V) . The Instrument of Accession is intended to be the formal expression by a 
ruh i- of his desire to enter the federation which when accepted by his Majesty will 
make the state a constituent member of federation as soon as the latter comes into 
being. By thus acceding a ruler necessarily accepts as binding upon him tho oonsti- 
t n I ion as a whole. The constitution must be in the form of an act of Parliament 
because in no other way could it bo binding upon British India but it will owe its 
authority in a federated, state to the Instrument of'Accession of the ruler. That the 
constitutional struggle must be accepted as a whole'seems obvious. 

In their Highnesses’ note it is contended that not only ought each ruler to be able 
to specify those sections of the act which he is willing to accept but also that tho 
e leral constitution as regards each state is to be looked for exclusively in the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession- of that state. It is not clear from the report of the minister’s 
even the acceptance of the section spe<: ; lot to bo i 

subject to qualifications and conditions. Such a conception of federation would imply 
t ic possibility not only of different constitutions for states and for British India but 
evon of a variety of constitutions among states themselvos. 

(VI) Nevertheless though his Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the cons¬ 
titution itself must be accepted as n whole it lias always been common ground that 
circumstances of different states might properly justify some variation in powers exer- 
cisoil in relation to those states by particular federal organs. Accordingly clause (6) of 
the Bill enables a ruler in his Instrument of Accession to exclude the power of 
the federal, legislature to make laws for his state in respect of somo of tho items in 
federal legislative list and to attach conditions and limitations to his acceptance of 
others and since by clause (8) the executive authority of federation is co-rolated to 
legislative power it follows (and indeed it is expressly so provided) that a ruler can 
V’' the same extent exclude tho exercise of executive authority in his state or qualify 
;■ by corresponding conditions or limitations *, but his Majasty*s Government rccognizo 
tnat a few instances the bill does confer an executive authority on federation 

I10 * lated to an item in federal legislative list and it h undoubtedly the 
that as the bill stands at present a ruler could not by his Instrument of Aooes- 
sion exclude or qualify executive authority of the federation in respect of those 
matters.^ It may be that this has excited apprehensions of their Highnoses and his 
Majesty s Government are prepared to examine afresh any particular clauses to which 
m i si- •miction the states may desire to draw attention to some of these clauses, as 
for instance clauses 189 and 192 are referred to later in this memorandum and sug¬ 
gestions are made with regard to them. 
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when a ruler by his Instrument of Accession recognises certain specified matters 
as federal, the Crown by accepting the accession implicitly assents to a modification 
in respect of those matters of its former relations with States and renounces in favour 
of federation any rights, authority or jurisdiction which it may hitherto have exor¬ 
cised in connection with them, tt was in this sense that his Majesty’s Government 
understood the terms used at the meeting presided over by Lord Halifax during the 
third Round Table Conference to which their Highnesses refer but subject to this all 
Crown’s rights and obligations in relation to States remain unaffected. 

His Majesty’s Government have assumed that this was not open to argument but 
in any event they are clear that the matter is not one which could properly be dealt 
with in a document of which the purpose is to regulate the relations of acceding 
States with federation. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that the States feel apprehensive as regards 
the effect of their acceptance of legislative and executive authority of the federation 
in certain matters upon their relations with the Crown in other matters and these 
apprehensions have no doubt also influenced their Highnesses in the claim made in 
paragraph 0 of their note that the bill should reproduce in some form the provisions 
of section 132 of the existing Government of India Act, 1858 where it was obviously 
required by reason of transfer which that Act effected of all rights and obligations of 
tho East India Company to the Crown and it was only re-enacted in the Government of 
India Act of 1915 because that act consolidated the existing statutes relating to India 
and not because it was thought necessary to reaffirm the obligations which the crown 
had already assumed. The Crown’s engagements towards Indian i ulers need no 
reaffirmation b; but his Majesty's Government are prepared if the rulers 

so desire to consider the insertion in this bill of a provision to tho effect tlmt nothing 
in the act will affoot the engagements of the Crown outside the federal sphere if iu 
addition some states desire a reaffirmation of those engagements towards them in so 
far as they relate to matters outsido tho federal sphere. This would as on other occasions 
more appropriately take some extra statutory form and his Majesty's Govornmon; will 
consider now bust a satisfactory assm - given to those so desiring it. Such an 

assuranco would perhaps most conveniently be given at tho time when tho execution 
. of the Instrument of Aocession are accepted by his Majesty. 


SECRETARY OF STATE’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 

Tn the House of Commons, on tho 26th. February 1935, Mr. Churchill moved 
adjournment in order to call attention to the resolution on the Government's India Bill 
, :ng of tho Princes at Bombay on the 25th . February which, Mr. 

rhurehill contended, constituted a definite rejection of Federation. 

Sir Samuel IloarCs replying, welcomed the opportunity of removing misunderstand¬ 
ings. lie said that he believed there were only points of detail between tho Princes and 
the fiovernment. 

Having remarked that he must not be tempted into the wider fields explored by 
Mr. Churchill, Sir fcjamuel Iloaro ^aid: H welcome the opportunity removing a 
number of misunderstandings which are evidently also in tho niind of Mr. Chin chill, 
misunderstandings possibly connected with the speech I made during tho Committee 
stage last week, and misunderstandings that scorn to be in tho minds of many Princes 
\ I suppose that it is natural that in questions of this kind those 
misunderstandings should raise. Wo are attempting to deal with one of tin :n< >t com¬ 
plex questions that has ever faced any assemhly and we aro attempting to deal with 
that, with the principals 6,000 miles apart. Whilst, therefore, I regret the fact that 
raifiunderstandings do and must arise. I cannot, say that I am surprised.’ 

•Wr Samuel said: ‘Mr. Churchill has quoti! passages 

yesterday by r I think that in order that the House have 

o them the whole j . [ had better to read the w! < lution.’ Sir Samuel 

Iloaro then read the resolution and continued: ‘When T read that resolution la>t 
wight, it came us a great surprise. Only three or four days ago upon the committal* 
stage of the Bill when it was proposed that clauses 6 and f should be postponed 1 said 
what at the time was the case that 1 was under the impres. ion that there were only 
points of detail issue between the States mid mrselvos, and that then? was no 
reason why those two clauses should lie postponed i behove I shah show that that 
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the only correct statement of the position a week ago, but that despite the 
ration just read it is equally the correct position to-day. 1 

Theie is one statement in the resolution to which at the outsot I should liko to 
ft*? th0 statement in which it is alleged that the Government has gone 

> upon t»ie ti^ioement made between ourselves and the representatives of the 
i nnces ±^}t me say at once to the House and if my voice travels as far let me 
tlrt charge * nen ^ S amon £ I n( lian Princes that I cannot accept the justice of 

‘A ; far as I know we have carried out in every respect the agreements made 
between ns and the representatives of the Princes. If by mischance, we have failed 
in the drafting of the Bill to carry out thoso^ undertakings, I will see that they are 



■ say that in my view unu in me view oi tne uovernment in every 

; . I < t wl* have earned out the agreements, we have said we would carry out and 
it the draftsmanship of the Bill fads in any respect to show that that is the case, 

i f xw— ' of clauses is readjusted and beyond the shadow of a 

doubt that position will be made clear.’ 

Secondly, the Princes are, as far as I am aware, agreed with us to-day as 

they have always been agreed in the past that if there is to bo a 

rerjeiation, it must be an effective Federation. I have always made my own 

r: , , ,;:; n ;.,: lear * na ?, cl 7» * hat 1 Y 0U J d not SQ P£° rt any proposals for a sham 

r i r , l0n - h' 16 federation must be a real Federation, exercising offoctive 
lyuera! powers over a sufficient field of Indian territory. That is the view wo have 
• Federation, and as far as I know, in all our discussions that is 
tnc ‘Vv V x 10 / niU! ? s themselves have taken upon the All-India Federation. I 
inw w V °<,i °’ d ^i ti i iat * they have altered in any respeot their view in that r< 

I. tlio, have altered that view—and I do not believe thoy have-let them tell us so 
cat ^ripally. The sooner the House know the position (loud cheers) and 


* . — ouunci up; hllUW U10 pOSlUOJ 

ho soohm- everybody in India knows the position the better for all'the parVios'con- 

t'hfit 1 tiin «. a A d l B _ pd ^i s . / us ?! u A 10n I A, a y e ,?° ™ ason to oppose 


that the I nncos have altered their conception of what an All-Tndia Federation should 
, , v- 1 ; '’ im i 1 . n ¥ r liat T M h tho P rmces ourselves are stiil bent upon setting up an 

id^ndia Foderaho^Isay, .after a very careful examination of the Znte 

p at there !? n0 re , a ' son T at , a ! ! wh y this question should not 
o adjH.-,ti . between the Princes and ourselves. I believe myself that many of them 
are already adjusted in tho Bill and that the Princes do not yet resize in Ltidl hoW 
; J ' , K " *°S>timate desires have effectively been met and where, as I say. they have 
not been met. 1 have given an undertaking to meet thorn. y 0 


i \ f y tha , t U A re ia no TT reason and I shall substantiate in this con¬ 
tention m my later remarks for tho House to d«lay tho discussion Manv of the 

FhTnill , Vi’± 1 \ e J nnCe ? are interesti'd, will come at the later stages of 

disc sA m huV ? f ami i Ie «PPOrt«“»ty of dealing with them when time mists for 
i. J discussion. If, however, in the near in future or in tho 

rtv r h< U I tn m ‘. lt , any t ' mc appears that there are irreooneilablo 

i M l i ‘"AdTwKrr 11 ,lt A hu V r u ^ 1 V" dt once inform tho lKe 

now 1 tm t 'nr t "i' L! f m eulng , \ substantiate those points in the remarks 
•>. :'!L “S Si,y . u { at ,l " ,1 : e . » n0 irreconcilable difference bet- 
j n w j ■' th,. Piirw ';\ua t af ' l en 1 ,iav . e hnislied my examination of the points 

i ^ ‘ a it ";J hcir rosoluiion, that the House will come to view 

.“C.’WSB VSTfaSisf* 

questioned their claim that it‘Is teefr right af soveroim 

m ' U Pre ^ 0d 10 Vin « ** respective States SSSTe 


Ruleks’ hit 


Both 


1 Ho far m I can 6ee } a major part of 
>ubt& os to whether or not. this position 
the Kr t . , and tho Government have 


tbat accession bv a nil 
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his state in the federal organism. On the other hand, it has always been the 



States’ intention which we, of course, on our side have always freely admitted, that 
tho application of this Act to any Federated State shall bo governed in effect by the 
rulers Instrument of Accession, that is to sav, it is for the ruler and the ruler alone 
to determine, subject, of courso, to the acceptance of his accession by the Crown, tho 
ext ?5 t ^ ie °y or w hich tho federal authorities are to operate in his State. 

Clause 6 was designed to make this position clear. The amendments, standing in 
my name and which I hope to move in the course of our next discussions, are inten¬ 
ded- not to make any substantial change in the clause as drafted, but make its intention 
still clearer, and I am confident that a closer examination by the Princes of the 
clause, which, as I propose it, should be amended, will show them that it goes much 
further than they suppose, towards meeting their difllculties. The fact will become 
clear, when I actually move these amendments. I understand and draw particular 
attention to this point that the main difficulty, which the Princes feel about this clause, 
is tho obligation which it imposes on them to accept the Act as a whole. 

“They feel this difficulty despite the fact that this acceptance is immediately 
followed m paragraph (b) in the first sub-clause by a provision for freedom of choice 
on the part of a ruler as to the subjects, which he shall accept as federal, or in other 
words, as describing the field over which the Act shall operate in his State and further 
freedom to make conditions as to his acceptance of any of those subjects. The intea- 
tion of the clauso was that such conditions would bo applicable not only to legislative 
powers as regards any particular matter of federal legislation in its relation to° States 
but correspondingly to the executive authority of the Federal Government in relation 
to the same matter. My amendments to this clause are in part designed to make 
this interpretation perfectly clear. 

‘Later I shall move another amendment to clause 8 witli the same objoct. I under¬ 
stand that tho form, the States would like this clause to take, is a provision whorebv 
thoy would accept 6uch of the provisions to the Act as they mav expressly specify 
in the Instruments of Accession. There are obvious difficulties in the way of the 
acceptance of the suggestion on these lines, but the result may well be in theory at 
all events that overy ruler to accede to tho Federation, would select different provi¬ 
sions of tho Act as a basis of the constitution for his Slate, with tho result that we 
might have a municipality of constitutions operating in different parts of India as a 
result of this Bill. I am quite sure that this is not the intention of tho Princes: 
Iheir fear is—it is the natural fear—that the acceptance of all the provisions of the 
Act, ovon subject to the qualification to which I havo referred, might have 
consequences ra their States which on tho present examination they cannot for 
and which might lead to results in the way of diminution of their sovereignty, which 
neither thoy nor the Government have over contemplated. 1 wish to remove the 
fear. On the ono hand it is impossible to comtemplate a position in which it will ho open 
to overv acceding state to select for itself the provisions of the Act to apply to that 
i l a rr er ian dt 1 am finite prepared to consider sympathetically and to 
onng before the House any representation which the Prince:, may think"right to 
make with reference to any particular one of the lattor clauses of the bill in which 
they anticipate disadvantages of the kind to which l have referred”. 



“Let me put what I have said, into a more concrete form. The Government's 
reposal ,s that they should accept the whole Act and that, in the Instruments ot 
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led Parliament will never allow the Bill of this kind to pass to the Statute Book 
knowing what kind of Federation will be set up nor will it pass an Act of 
this kind if the result is to be not one of constitution in India, but possibly scores of 
different constitutions. I do not believe that the Princes have realized these implica¬ 
tion •, They are nervous as I say and, perhaps rightly nervous lest after they have acceded 
over definite field, other issues encroaching upon their sovereignty might arise in the 
future. We are prepared to safeguard that position. I am prepared to give an under- 
t'dring that we will aeal sympathetically with any clause in the Bill within tho clauses 
dealing actually with the" Federal List that may appeal to them to be dangerous in 
i he Indue but Ive must deal with them as specific clauses. We cannot throw tho 
whole field open without any limitation upon it at all. 

\ believo that when the'Princes have more leisure to study the clause of the Bill 
and when we have had a further opportunity of discussing these difficulties with 
thorn, we will be able most effectively, whilst retaining the general federal structure 
of tho Bill, to safeguard the Princes’ position in every respect. 

•i from the question of the method of accession to the second question. They 
emphasize lu the resolution—the question of the inviolability of their treaties. Hero 
1 am sure a misunderstanding lias arisen they seem to regard it as a breach of faith 
that wo have not in some way dealt with the treaties within the four corners of the 
Bill or in the Instruments by "Accession. I was under tho impression that in all our 
discussions now ranging over many years, there has been a general agreement amongst 
ourselves and the representatives of the Princes that questions of paramountey should 
be kept out of the Federal bill altogether and that it is much safer from the Princes’ 
viewpoint o keep the question of paramountey out of an iVct of this kind. As soon 
a the questions of paramountey are included in the Act. they inevitably become 
a subvet of decisions by tho Federal Court and I understand that that was tho last 
thing "that a great majority of tho Princes desired. So also with the Instrun. 

ion. Here again I understand that it was the Princes’ desire to keep the 
question connected with tho treaties out of tho Instruments of Accession — for tho 


same reasons. 

u The Instruments of Accession will be interpreted by the Federal Court, but 
because we keep a question of this kind outside tho scope of the Bill and outside the 
Instruments of Accession, it does not in the least follow that we are not just as 
determined as wo have always been to make it quite clear in the most solemn manner 
that we regard the treaties between the Crown and tho Htates as inviolable and I give 
this undertaking in the most solemn and tho most formal manner—but not within tho 
lull—that wo will give that undertaking’. 

“There are a number of other questions that arise from their resolution. 
W r c shall deal with them in greater detail when we come to the clauses, but lot me 
give a general idea of what they amount to. Firstly, there is a point in clause 8. 
They say that tho clause, even as I propose to amend it, doe3 not make it sufficiently 
dear that tlie executive authority of the Federation within the range of any matter 
accepted by a State as a Federal subject can be limited to the same extout as legislative 
pewer can "be limited. I am sure that this will bo found to be nothing more than a 
question of drafting. Then we are told that clause 8 does not make it sufficiently 
rLo.i that u\*.‘ Vive authority of the Federation extends to placing at the service 
of the Crowu the military means of implementing tho Crown’s obligations to protect 
the States. That is a point to which we attach as much importance as the Priucer, 
thomsohes and if a further examination of clause 8 or other clauses should show that 
our provisions are defective, I am confident that the ’House will wish that they should 
bo ma le secure. 

rt! 3 Staff arc inclined to regard the wording of tho Governor-Gen era! s first 
special responsibility as dc.^ ribcd in clause 12 (1) (A) as enabling him in th*. capa¬ 
city of tin Governor-General to intervene to the extent not hitherto regarded as 
justifiable in the internal affairs of tho States. On this point I would remind tho 
: iat x in faot, the special responsibilities merely regulate the Governor-GencraTe 
relations with ministers in exorcise of tho power she possesses through tho other 
nrovi; iuni. of the Act. They do not them solves regulate the extent of those powers. 
Obviously, that criticism is founded on a misunderstanding. The States are not ap¬ 
parently satisfied with tho wording of the Govoraor-General’s special responsibility 
(or safeguarding the rights of the States. Bore, I believe, there is no difference of 
udonti'.m whutevci. It j.. a qm tion of the manner of expressing what we intend. 

‘The other points on which questions have been raised relate to the conditions in 
tffuiu; ‘ A'j oil the failure of u fonstiUitioiutl machinery, tu tho wording of clause ‘JU 
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6g legislative power ami clause 147 which doscribes tho relations between the 
leration Government and tlie States, and certain financial clauses. I cannot believe 
that any of the poiuts raised on these clauses are matters on which permanent differ¬ 
ence can he apprehended.’ 

Mr. Isaac loot intervened and said that Sir Samuel Hoare had boon quoting from 
certain representation ho had received in respect of certain clauses. ‘Can ho toil iu*, 
asked Mr. Isaac Foot, l whon these representations wore made and whether when, 
tho Princes mot they knew of tho amendment to be submitted to tho House 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied : a Tho first time, l heard these criticisms, was Sunday 
when 1 received a telegram about the meeting of ministers. I have at present no mor j 
than this comparatively briof telegram, setting out tho points to which I have allu led. 
I will undertake as soon as 1 receive these criticisms in detail to put tho House in 
possession thereof, but 1 think that I have said sufficient to-day to show the House 
that as far as I can judge, none of those seems to be a question of principle and all of 
them seem to bo questions of dotail that can bo very well, and in some cases, easily 
adjusted. 

‘Let me, in conclusion, say with great diffidonco a word of advice to tho House. I 
would not venture to give a word of advice, but for the fact that week iu and week out 
for the four years past, I have been dealing incessantly with those complicated 
problems. (Cheers.) Tho House is dealing with a question the magnitude of which is 
unique. At every point tiioro are problems of immense complexity and at every 
chapter of tho Bill, there are angles from which it can bo attacked with enfilading tiro 
from both sides. There never was a Bill in which ihore was a greater scope lor 
criticism, for tho opposition, to exploit tho vulnerable points. It is very easy to exploit 
the vulnerable points and very easy to magnify the obstacles in our way and they are 
sufficiently great in themselves. (Cheers.) I hope that the House will realize that this 
is a Bill of unique r and that whilst there is no reason why with an 

Bill wo should not make up our points of difference, in this ease the House has 
it- ulf a task of immense responsibility. It has instructed the it to pro 

a Bill upon tho lines of the report of the Select Committee. The responsibility is tho 
responsibility not of tho Ministers, but of a groat majority of tho If 
That being so, I hopo, wo will avoid tho temptation to exaggerate tho 


louse as a whole, 
difficulties that 


from time to time arise. I hopo that at all costs wo shall attempt to remove rather 
than magnify thorn. There will bo many perplexing moments in the course of our 
discussions when there will bo ample opportunity for critics to take ad van i ago of the 
difficult situation. I hopo that wo will avoid that temptation aud show to-day by our 
action that we are not going to bo rushed (Cheers) by the alarmist * lurgos of a 
character to which wo have ~ just listened, but are going to proceed in on way, 
realizing that the responsibility is the responsibility upon the shoulders of the House, 
and that whilst we are most anxious to listen to Indian opituou at every j >ssiblo 
opportunity and are most desirous to give the fullest possible weight to it, the 
responsibility is with us aud tho need is for us to go in our way drafting the Bill in 
the way we believe best for India, this country and tho empire. 

That being so, I hopo that when wo dispose of this motion we shall re >um«> our 
discussion or the Bill, clause by clause. 1 holifco that we can meet the difficulties 
raised by tho Princes. If we lind that wo cannot meet them, I shall bo the first ( • 
give the House information. (Cheei ) 

Mr. Morgan Jam * (Lab) said that Hie Labourites agreed with M;. Churchill in 
point. Ho urged the speediest clearing up of the position. The 
Labourites would not a.. too to handing a blank chequo to the Princes. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain did not suppose that there was any one iu this lb c > 
who thought that the Princes were the only people to be considered or who was 
unaware of the immensely ; renter responsibilities tho House had, because they were 
more direct and porsonalto the people of British Tudia than the rulers of tho S; o .. 
Tho ' ll. isos which they were ash»-t to propose dealt with the condition:, up i v dJi 
the Princes would join the Federation and surrender the power they should make <> i 
joining. If the discussion dealt more with that particular poin 
with British India, it was because it was the rule of disens 
they must bo appropriate to the matter before it. (Cho us.) 

air Aaiston Chamberlain desired to ay immediately that the 
of the House must have 
Hearers speech. (Cheers), 
knowledge had formed tho 


and hr pari u ul irly 
ions of the HouV that 


unable to 


great mass 

listened, as he, with sympathy un i admiration Sir S,m.. i 
IU was glad to find that Sir Samuel lleave with bis uiu.dnr 
same view ns himself of tho Princes’ resolution. 11 was 
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any point wluehlwas not present in tin minds d the yoh?< f Committee 
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which wa^ not wholly discussed with the ‘representatives of the Princes and the 
Indian delegate? in the Select Committee’s discussions with them. 

'these points had been repeatedly discussed among the members of tho committee 
before the chairman undertook to draft a report and were finally discussed in drafting 
amendments to the report itself. ° 

Sir Austen Chamberlain agreed—indeed it was the contention of the Princes tliem- 
solves—vine they had not changed their attitude to the Federation, that from the first 
they had stated certain conditions, but un such examination as they had been presently 
aole to give the Bill they did not think that these conditions were fully met. lam 
confident that it was the intention of the Select Committee report to meet thorn I 
bought that they were points on which Princes had a right to be -reassured. I thought 
w« had given that reassurance. I had interpreted the Bill as far as a layman can. as 
be;r;; an expression in statutory languago of tho intention of the f-’eleet Committee 
Ml'. Morgan Jones interposed: We always understood in the Select Committee 
t.'at while the Princes were agreeable and would put forward their proposals and 
we were trying to meet them, thoy would give no final judgment until they had seen 
a complete picture. 

■Sir Austen Chamberlain replied : “That is true. They cannot see a complete pic- 
atro until the Bill itself is complete and received tho approval of both the House. To 
adjourn tho Bill in order to get further light upon the Princes’ proceedings is merolv 
entering upon a circle that will lead nowhere. The Princes will not tell us whothor 
tne\ approve of the Bill until thoy see its final form. Wo must presume that our 
work 10 trying to remove their apprehensions, which we think, are well-founded and 
trving to meet all that is reasonable in their demands. Let it be well understood that 
we are unwilling to allow this House being driven from auction for the sport of the 
PriD - c ,, what it; thinks right or enter Dutch (Cheers). 

„ * ,r A ? s [ a ' Chamberlain was deeply touched at Mr. Churchill’s solicitude for him- 
E6lt m what Mr Churchill thought was hi? uncomfortable position, but actually he 
was not m the slightest embarrassed by what he had said earlier in the House on 
this subject. On the contrary, this latest development confirmed the wisdom of advice 
he enaored to ms friends. Mr. Churchill had approached tho matter in tho present 
lorm as a man who had no love for the national Government and would have desired 
r ® Ea ",’? r ! arty i? oI \ tl<:S T and - ™s presently going into the lobby with the Socialist 
opponents (Laughter). I retain the opinion that this great development in the-'Indian 
Oovcrmiwiit would bo much more safely undertaken if accompanied on the establish- 

D d'ia alone' Federatlon for a11 India than if tho reforms are confined to British 

tba i. ti ?. “forests of the Princes are inlimately associated with the 
Bri.i .li I'.tnpirc. Similarly, our interests are intimately associated with their interest 
11 11'.'V' nt thoy and We alike filial ft , and security for . 

we hold dourest m their entry into the great Federation which for the first time will 
conscerat* the political union of a I l-Bniia (Cheers). He added that Mr. Churchill was 
I 1 J , ’ j ' “^<1 when bo continuously talked of himself as if ho had given from first 
whole hearted approval of the I b 

aud^i/th™ if'?h* 8 p d : n that *° M ^ 8a ^ u * ;: - 1 ■ ' t.. procoed with tli 

ft i Lhat if the Princes stood aside the House might proceed with British India 

J j !^' 1 ,Q , 0 .™ Qt tho I>rincos would regard the day they made their declaration 

t f ciov°.r ria ft olearly fundamental difference of opinion be- 
; r 'l a ?r la * te , r aro beginning to ^realise the true 

thu^ ‘!ta. V, f k ° ratlon ‘ iho Government wanted to solve tho prublom by ignoring 


T1 u motion to adjourn tho dobats was defoated by 283 


r otoH to 80 . 
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Educational Progress in India 

Introduction 

The Educational Section quite fittingly receives a large measure 
or attention in this Register. The Indian Problem, like every other 
problem, is at bottom the problem of Education —using the word in 
its most intensive and extensive sense. We recommend the Convoca- 
tion Addresses of the various Indian Universites and also the resolutions 
of the various Educational Conferences, whether under official auspices 
or not, to the most serious notice and consideration of the thinking 
public. We are encouraged to find that the Government too have waked 
up to their special responsibilities in the matter of education, aud the 
institution of a Central Bureau of Education is a sign that they aro 
now wakeful. But something unore than mere wakefulness is required, 
ihey should be resourceful. But what are tho resources in men, money 
and organisation which, under the existing conditions, are open to them ? 

The cost of administration, military and civil, “bleeds” both the 
Government and tho country white, and there seems to be no escaping 
the process. The future constitution will not change things materially 
for the better. There will be precious little left for education and 
nation-building work for tho “responsible” Ministers to make much 
out °f it* Will thoy have recourse to taxation and more taxation ? 

Can a 4 responsible” Government pretend to think that education and 
nation-building are the least part of their job, and that these should 
bo the care of the people themselves rather than of the State ? We 
leave however the matter at that. 

Whatever the present or the prospective Government may find 
itself in a position to do or not to do in the sphere Jof national educa¬ 
tion, there is no gainsaying that wo ourselves should bestir ourselves 
to do whatover is humanly possible to move and improve matters. In 
these matters we must help ourselves so long as State help to which 
we may be justly entitled is but niggardly forthcoming. Not much 
may, possibly, be effected without State help and initiative. But k t 
us begin with the little that may be possible. And tho little, we may 
be sure, will gather momentum and urge which, State help or no help, 
will make that little much. By its sheer momentum, it will also compel 
State help in an adequate measure. For nothing works like work ; 
nothing starts like start. 

Now, coming to the Addresses and Resolutions we .find that thoy 
strike a common note. Of despair ? No, dis-satisfaction. 

. And there are good grounds for it. Indian Education mu it submit 

itself to and pass the following crucial tests— 

(a) It must create conditions under which Indian men and women 
cud regain health, vigour and longevity. W hile tho general health and 
longevity in<Jex in the country is alarmingly low, that of our student 
community is also far from reassuring. 00 p. c. of our people live in 
the villages and must live iu them. The education of oar bov* and 

girls should be devised with respect to the realities of Indian village 
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with a view to improving its conditions. It is worse than use¬ 
less to rear them up as “hot-hQiise” products under artificially 
bloated conditions which, while being economically and physically detri¬ 
mental to them, do not at all fit them for their actual work and voca¬ 
tion of life. 

(b) It must be economically sound. Education should enable one 
not only to honestly earn a decent livelihood for oneself, but equip 
one for th c task of the economic regeneration and readjustment of the 
country. 

(c) It should be socially and politically sound. Whilst social ser¬ 
vice mint form a part of the training, actual political work should, 
generally, be avoided, especially in the earliest stages. But education 
must aim at producing a generation of men and women fully fitted to 
take up and carry on the work of social and political amelioration and 
advance true citizenship in the best ^sense of the term. In India this 
is and should be more “rural” and “urban”. 

(d) It should be actually^ sound. Education must be based on the 
best elements of our own national culture into which the best assimi¬ 
lable elements from outside should be assimilated (not simply engrafted). 
Our own culture should not only be the Seed Power but also the 
rno.st essential part of the Environment. Imitation of the West is 
both humiliating and imbecile. Wo shall bo our Original Self. We are 
not going to turn out mannsputras of the West who delight in cover- 
v ; themselves with the discarded, second-hand garments of their 
spiritual god-father. We must get rid of our slave-mentality and redeem 
ourselves from our cultural subjection and bondage. 

fe) Education must definitely and firmly place us on the way along 
which wc may expect to attain to the highest and truest Values—as re¬ 
presented by our religion and ethics. Education cannot afford to pursue 
a policy of neutrality with respect to the religions and ethical values : 
u cannot bo godless and unmoral. 

As regards our educational programme, we venture to make some 
suggestions. 

(lj Education has very largely commercialised itself. This is wholly 
against the spirit of our truly national system, which forbids the making 
ot education a sellable commodity. Our educational buildings, hostels 
ci<\ asometimes, parts of our educational shop-keeping—our show- 
mom to attract customers. Of course, them has been no dearth of 
c ii;: to mi rn, already too many for us to properly attend to. But the 
commodity is selling at ruinously high rates—the poor guardians can 
hardly afford the cost. Yet the stufl they buy with their life-blood do 
nnt *'°fi in the market. It brings them no return, save dire unemploy¬ 
ment and dark despair. The commodity should be made as cheap as 
possible, if it cannot bo made free. In a country where the highest 
culture co’ d be imparted under the genial shade of tlm banyan or bat 
! • \ m (l rJnamas would consist of neat and beautiful huts in a most 
bi-aiititul and bracing natural surrounding, palaces and halls and hostels 
oro h idly out of all true proportion and fitness. 

C.D Educational institutions (with the possible exception of some 
technical and higher fccicntifh ones) should be laid out as colonics, 
pucious and wed-kept, not generally in the sanatoria, but in tho actual 
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of iho country. The student should live in adjacent model 
ages of their own managed by their own panchavet. Thus train them 
from the beginning in the discharge of their civic duties and corporate 
responsibilities. And give this training in the midst of the real condi¬ 
tions* Their villages should be models of plain, healthy, and, o iar 
possible, economically self-sufficient living. Institutions should not be 
kept alive by “doles” and spoon-feeding. Spoon-fed institutions will 
never turn out full-grown men and women. They should learn to fight 
and drive out txxalaraia, tuboreulosis etc. These colonics should serve nr. 
object-lessons to the villages and towns. Social service to be an integral 
part of the training. 

(3) Girls should not be made “in the image ’ of the boys or vue 
versa. Their education should be laid upon reasonably different lines. 
More with reference to the home, requirements of social services wife¬ 
hood and motherhood, and more in consonance with the best ideals of 
religion and morality. 

(4) Mcu and women who go to foreign country to “complete” their 
education, should receive here, for, say, 3 years, a thorough grounding 
in the best ideas, methods and practices of their own home culture. 
There should be ashramas for this purpose, where they shall bo given 
the natural “inoculation” to guard against the denationalising and dete¬ 
riorating foreign “virus” inducing senseless, imbecile imitation. They 
should go out keeping in view the ideal of the great Swami Vivekananda. 
( By P . N. Mukhopadhaya ). 


Educational Reconstruction in India 

Govt, of India Circular to Local Government 

The Government of India addressed all local Governments and Administrations 
(in* lading Aden) inviting their opinion on educational reconstruction, so that they f«o 
forwarded to tho luter-Univeicity Board, as soon as possible. Mr. Q. S. Jtajpui 
Secretary, Department of Education, Health and Lands, Govt. Jof India in lm letter 
issued from New Delhi on the 9th. February 1935 said ' 

In recent years, notice lias been given in the Indian Legislature of a number of 
resolutions expressing dissatisfaction with the pivseut system of education r. V ::.i and 
the desire that the Government of India should take early steps to render it ‘more 
and useful’• For one reason or another, these resolutions have not been 
moved but even if they had been moved, the Government of India would have felt 
therasolves precluded by their constitutional position from assuming more that an 
advisory responsibility with regard to matters which primarily concern Local 
Governments. 

In forwarding the proceedings of the Third Conference of Indian Universities held 
at Delhi in March last, the Inter-University Board drew the attention oi the Govern¬ 
ment of India in particular to the two following resolute . , whit h had he w pass-. 1 
unanimously—After va’uablc and protracted dit ussion, tt a practical solution of the 
problem of unemployment can only bo found in radical readjustment of tho pros 
ra of schools in such a way (that a large number of pupils shall bo diverted at 
tho completion of'their secondary o l<: adon, either to m •upations or to separate vo« a- 
ticiiat institutions. This will enable T ho universities to imnrovc their aland.u .1 of 
: imissi. r”. In tho second resolution, the Coni fence ev.lop- I in proa tor detail iheir 
tJnino of school reconstruction and pointed to tho necessi'. if dividing the school 
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Y 1 -* 0 ,? artain definite stages each of them self-contained and with cloarlv n 
■ n ‘' J , 0l !) ective i untrammelled by university requirements. “With a view to offoot- 
ing sijob improvement of secondary education, the Conference is of oSn that Hm 
period of study in a university for the pass decree TnnM k« Y LTIl taat tlle 
altiioiurh tho normal length of tho period, during whicli the pupil is under inshaotion’ 
should not he increased and is also of opinion that this- perioi should bo cUviSd into 
io., 1 - definite stages : (a) primary, (b) middle (in both of which stages the med urn 
of instruction in non-language subjects should be exclusively vernacular) fc) hiriw 
secondary (m which stage, tho medium of instruction should bo veniacuta’r ihenever 
this is practicable) and (d) university education, covering five (or four) (or’tlireo) and 

stJrTrJiv'n there bein S »WS exminattan at 41 end of 0 S 

ntage, only thus avoiding the abuse of too frequent formal examinations”. 


U. P. Resolution 

, < ’ 0V ® rnm Q nt of India have observed that many Provincial Governments bavo 
tic- l f e S r Stom o£ B ? b ? 01 education and havo been considering tho possibili- 
Se FoT^nlT ti?r W r h jL? % ¥? W** «» Univlrsitios P U>nfer- 

of at univis“J ^teaching * ! viw'Siminary”tot improvcmS 

on f lr . mcr school foundations and tho Government of India themselves 
teMAi* - «» University of Delhi „ He 

dated A^TTtot /i^'ces , ha ™ «°“® further and in the resolution 

r.iiVifLi ; ,U fr • ’* i? worked out in great detail these proposals ‘with a view tn 
, . n ~ p'd ir, opinion thereon. The publication of this resolution has attracted much 

srss in am Te ? ue ? rs * s&tsasss 

r i.cai nitfL * ^ a* Provinces, but throughout India. An interesting feature of tho 

men d : Hnffii?'i?na > 4 £lon /|? several extracts of opinions voiced by educationists and by 
f • 1 iisbcc in public lifo. These quotations definitely suggest that tho “valnn 

o fhe pre8eD ? e J? uai verSof a largo nuS 

,,, ?! a . untlt V ’ h| gher literary or scientific education, that these students 

and Hnt /bn f^ a itu P Oym ®i nt - Wh * ch J ? ou ' d i nstif y the exponse of their educ: 

nnivSy bl ° remedy 18 t0 d,vert them to Practical pursuits in the pro- 

tbV T !-r;d°iX l ed ra0 mn, 0 / of % faat ihat in ‘he present constitution, 

Provincial iiovcmm-.ni and’ 1 n^. U t atl0na ] fictions come within the purview of tho 
but ; 7 in h ’ ^ r' *j ieie ^ ore ; ^at it would be not only constitutional 

Ki'th o miit Sta In^dt^nn l ° mpoe ?,* ri «? d md un ‘f° rm system of S' 
f hmihi °» , , f nc * * n 0(lu ? atlon i more than in most other walks of life there 


—w.ciimjvm, uj lUMiifc cau maxe towa 

sio'n^r'a !t-[?im t - 0 LT h l Ch f i? n Of vitli . ira P ort »noe to tho future" ofKdiaTi's tfie provi- 
"...t tV 4 l2Si£"WJ. ^g* 8 *$* reservoir of information. Tho Government of 


S v; ; ! ‘ “ d^LJ'JSsrS SSSr».‘Sfi 

1 *“ also ' ,,rectod t0 make a fe w general observations mainly for the purpose of 
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purport of these diaoussio 
«boul l not bo intorpretod as a d< 
tiou It i« neither equitable n 
Cor tiduoaticm, but snoh jiioilities 
t!l °. as have littlo or no "bent 


numbor of aspects, which apf< a- 
The Government of India are parti- 
should not bo liable to misunder 


to the Government of 
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advanced literary or scientific studies or for vocational training in one form or another. 
The latter forms of training can only bo successul if they arc. based on the sure 
foundation of general knowledge and attainment. Educational statistics indicate, however, 
that many pupils prolong unduly their literary studies and are thereby in danger of 
losing their bent for more practical pursuits. On this and other grounds, the proposals 
of the Universities Conference, which have been generally ondorsed by the Government 
of the United Provinces, deserve serious consideration. 

Though of course, subjects such as Manual training, Drawing, and Nature Study, 
should be developed in all secondary schools and though pupils of these schools 
should be encouraged to take part in practical pursuits, it ?s debatable whether the 
inclusion of vocational subjects along with literary subjects in the. ordinary secondary 
schools and colleges is the best means of achieving the object, which the Universities 
Conference had in view. To be successful, vocational training requires somewhat 
expensive equipment and above all experienced and practical teaching. Tt seems 
obvious, therefore, that resources should not bo dissipated but should, as far as possible, 
be concentrated in the institutions designed for the purpose. Moreover, there is 
danger that haphazard intermingling of vocational and general study may defeat the 
very object, which it sets out to achieve. Pupils may be tempted by bait of some¬ 
what superficial and desultory vocational training to prolong unnecessarily the literary 
studies and (hereby to drift aimlessly into paths which are unsuitable to them. This 
danger should be avoided. It is on these grounds, among others, that the proposal ot 
the Universities Conference that vocational training should ordinarily be provided in 
separate vocational institutions, also deserves attention. The Government of India 
realise that education by itself cannot create new industries and thereby increase 
opportunities of employment, but boys, who completo the shortened secondary course 
as proposed and subsequently benefit by tho form of vocational training, would bo 
more ukely to be absorbed into industrial occupations and to make most of industrial 
opportunities than are many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate at a com¬ 
paratively advanced age. In any case they could probably receive education, better 
adapted to their capabilities. 

A. feature of the school reconstruction as proposed by the Universities concerned 
and suggested by tho Government of tho United Provinces is that pupils would bo 
relieved to some extent from tho burden of frequent examinations. It is urged by some 
that these examinations will militate against the continuity of study. From mi early 
ago in life, Indian pupils aro subjected every two years to tho ordeal of public exa¬ 
mination. After eacli interruption of his course, the pupil spends perhaps half of tho 
first year in adopting himself to the now surroundings and perhaps half of tho 
second year to cramming for the next examinations. On the other Hand, it is contended 
that these examinations at any rate fulfil the purpose of keeping staffs and pupil.*, up to 
the mark and discourage apathy. Whatever may be the view held on tho value ot 
examinations, the undoubted advantage in the tentative scheme proposed l»y tho Gov¬ 
ernment of the United Provinces would bo that each examination will take place at the 
termination of a particular stage of education and will thereby tost whether the ; npils 
attained the objective of that stage. For this reason examinations would have a more 
clearly defined puipose than they now do. , . 

The Government of India are confident that these proposals of the Universities 
Conference in particular will receive earnest consideration, which they undoub¬ 
tedly deserve, especially as they were unanimously accepted by some of tho most 
eminent and experienced educationists in India. The Government ol India desire to 
take this opportunity of expressing their appreciation of tho labours of tho Conference 
and tho valuable discussions which took place. They would bo glad if ho Mu has 
Government, etc., after consulting such persons and authorities as they 3 
advisable, would express their opinions in particular ou the two resolutions vetoned to 
i n this letter. On receipt of these pinions, the Government of India propose to for¬ 
ward them to tho Inter-University Hoard in response to tlioir request for information 
ol the action taken by the Government of India on their reference and also to all 
Provincial Governments. By so doing, the Government of India honu Mui. tly may 
be of service in helping to co-ordinate educational discussions in mallear whi h aio of 
vital importance to tho well-being of India. 



tho sphere of girls’ education that the greatest relative progress is recorded, 
•u‘ Vb ^/° P ° Vt °r P U ^P C lns .tructiou m the United Provinces for tlie year endin' 1 March 
SWft eZSL MS C0ns,derablc P rc ^ ss » as **> noticeahlo fn other 

ti os'ri 61 S01 - 00 1 S St a'' kinds in tho year under review was, according to 

-t rl 'i J l rt -7fi D 4u 1 -m‘Tt %-'<5 oq 25,300 f n .‘he previous year, while tho enrolment figures 
..tood at 1 ,j 78,G89 and 1.535,208, respectively. The increase of 43,481 in 1933-34 was mostly 
n the primary stage. Secondary education accounted for-5,941 and most of,the remainder 
was m tho vil age schools. Of this total increase 13,187 wore girls. The increase in 
primary schools was specially marked in the Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares circles 
showing comparatively minor increases. A survey made in the large areas of com¬ 
pulsory education showed that the number of boys enrolled was 6.2 per cent, of <’ . 
tot<u population and 12 3 of tho male population. In municipalities, including figures for 
Anglo-vernacular schools, the percentage was 10.5 of the total male population. These 
figures show, says the report, that while compulsion resulted in the enrolmout of bo vs 
t(. the number of 11 per cent, of the male population only 5.2 per cent, or less than 
half the. number possible under compulsion are attending school in areas where com¬ 
pulsion is not in force. 

Though the year was, continues the report, one of economy and retrenchment, it 
was marked by varied educational activities. The universities showed a continued 
increase in numbers. The boy scout movement received a stimulus from a - 
revival of the activities of the Boy Scout Association. Tho St. John Ambulance and 
.Tumor Rc<J Cioss made further rapid strides and a marked development was observable 
ia the interest taken in music. In the vernacular schools the introduction of handicrafts 
ana clay methods, particularly in the primary schools, has proved a surprising success 

gi\cs great hope for the future. Depressed class education received special atten¬ 
tion and is continuing to do so. F uuvu 

As regards girls’ education, the report says, that though more figures do not express 
the change and improvement, yet 13000 more girls in scliools or an increase of S 
8 per emit, and an increase of 35 recognized institutions, of whicli five arc English 
institutions and 16 vernacular middle schools, at a time of deep financial depression, is 
an encouragement The universities are being successfully invade! by the women' a 
host 1 for bom has been built at St. John’s College, Agra and arrangements am i 
train for such hostels at Alh mi n : . This new spirit iu regard 

, g.iv. c na.ation m these provinces cannot but he looked upon, concludes the voSolt 
ns the most important outcome of tlie work of tho Education department during tho 
past 20 years and gives the greatest hope for the rapid development of happier 
coiKutiovis in these provinces in the future. 1 mippmi 


Secondary Education in Bengal 

ml':- SUOd Ul ° foHowin * PrmNoto on Socoadarj Eiuoa- 

VoinVublr^Hiif i&S™ a f 0 .. t, V£ e , tyP 08 ; of secondary schools—tho Middle 

liriiiinrv nt i’ t 1 and the ILgh ringin',. Most of fliesschools have 

It. A tour ' ' 1 a ' ‘ 1,0 m,d<Uo afa " 0 conmsts of two classes only and the high 

■.■iuwloMho' i S1£iS'and m ll2^r:-^ U, ' eS f ° r *“ 9pft ° ndnr »« Ma in th “ P~* 

of Schools 


Number 
High 
-Middle English 
Middle Vernacular 
Number of Pupils 
( •rjt of Maiuteimnc 


1032-33 
1.180 
1.873 
C2 

430,175 
Us. 140,09,770 


I?s. 


1931-32 
1,157 
1,901 
02 

451,672 
148,50,159 


to TI T>fr: : | " l a r , : :i1 C0 ^/ 0 . 1 ' " ,,ucati "t, » pupil in a soeo.idsi, sohool in 1932-33 
l{h ' 33.0 wo l l.at 1 m- maintain^ « buhool H». 4.776-2. 


was 
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. Place of Secondary Schools In the Educational System 
^Hq object ot the middle vernacular school is, or should be, to supplement the prim¬ 
ary school, to serve those pupils who do not care or are notable to go to English 
schools. Tho Middle English schools are however no more than preparatory to the 
High schools. The High schools again in tlioir turn have two functions to perform, 
iirstly to prepare those who intend to go for higher education in the University and 
secondly for the large number who do not or cannot go to the University to proVe all 
round training of mind and character complete in itself. Unfortunately" however this 
second object has been completely subordinated to the demands for getting passes in 
• lie Matriculation Examination. 


Tendencies in Secondary Education 

Tho most noticeable tendency in secondary education has been however for middle 
vernacular schools to increasingly disappear, sometimes with the introduction of Eng¬ 
lish as an optional subject resulting in their ultimate conversion to Middle English 
schools but more generally perhaps with a declino in tho demand for these institutions, 
inooo Vernacular schools for boys in 1910-1917, only 54 survived in 

1J32-33. Tho only relieving feature is that the average roll strength has increased. It 
is probable that with the greater importance now laid on vernacular and the inabilih 
of parents consequent on economic distress to put their children to more expensive 
institutions, these schools may continue to exist. 

In tho Middle English stage there has been an all-round improvement as the follow¬ 
ing figures will show— 

Indian Boys* Schools 


1926-27 

1931-32 


1926-27 

1931-32 


Number 

1,610 

1,845 

Indian Girls' Schools 
Number 
48 
59 


Pupils 

142,684 

177,102 

Pupils 

5856 

7009 


Nearly 3 out of 4 hoys iu the highest middle class continue their studies in the 
School. Majority of the girls however do not go beyond this stage and that ex- 
plains why these schools still occupy the most prominent‘place in girls'"education. 

There is however considerable wastage from stage to stage an idea of which 
can bo obtained from tho table below— 


Wastage in Different Stages 

Boys in lirst middle class to those in last primary class 67 p. c. 

Boys in first high class to those in last middle class 7'J * 

Boys passing tho Matriculation to those in last hi:?h class 

Boys in first college class to those passing the Matriculation GJ ” 

From tho upper primary classes to the middle elapses and from those to the hi--h 
school classes there is a fairly steady llow of pupils. But only about 2 in 5 of the 
boys m the M tuail.y pass the Matri< ulatiou. ThOr 

wastage at this point just as there is wastage m the lower primary classes. This 
,? an t^ 011 stopped if boys who would not ore i for tho 

Matriculation Exammanon are encouraged to finish their general courses of : liHv at thu 
end of class YUL of a High Sohool. 


Management & Control of Secondary Schools 

M t re f, types of management by Government, local bodies and 

linvate boilie.,. Of the schools under private management, somo are aided from puhlh 
fi 'c’s and some are not. The percentage of Government aided and unaided high * bools 
to total number of high schools is as follows — 


1921-22 

1920-27 

1931-32 


1921 22 
1928-27 
1931-32 

58 


Govt, and 1 al bodies. 
4.5 
4.1 
3.8 

Private 

A'uled tin aided 

386 30.9 

48.4 47.5 

47.5 48.7 
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^Pparent from these figures firstly that in Bengal the over- 

f ivtmn - a " " 1 ltare wIlich is t0 1)0 found even in the 

ca r° r , of P 21 ® ai .' schools and colleges as well ; secondly that about half of the high 

rn!r? a m \ y eil &b receive no grant from public funds. The position in the rest of 
\ trr y X ti 1Dg Bun “ a Al ! s however otherwise. The other provinces of India put 
to^au.r hat amongst them in 3926-27— the position is much the same now—4590 
schools under public and 2439 under private management, the corresponding 
m uoers m ^Bengal being 119 and 2086. And in the other provinces with their 
considerably fewer nnmber of schools the aided schools outnumber the unaided ones in 

n °^9 i noro ll mi r! C o U to ou ?* 0ut of 1263 unaided secondary schools in 
India m 1931-32, no fewer than 903 were in this province. 

fo .t^e case of those schools which receive grants-in-aid given on certain 
pi i sci jb'/I conditions, that it is possible for the Education Department to exercise some 
ccmtiol. it is true that the unaided scliools liavo to conform to the University 
requirements and that this affords some common basis for control but tho extent of 

~LiT ery Jt i ias , to be said that tho largo number of 

te and especially unaided schools over which very little effective control is 
S ^ 1S one of the reasons for the low standard of secondary education in the 

[H U \ illLvi 

qL . R q ^ alit *T .U f - teacl l in 8 l n an y school depends both upon tho kind of teachers 
cntei tamed and their number. Tn Bengal though the total number of trained graduate 
tcochois has ri-.ou from 389 to 744 in the quinquennium ending in 1931-32, there is 
fr°n7n^i Jt ^ ei ? one . on the average per school. Except in the Government schools, the 
tidined teacher is still a rare phenomenon. The number of trained teachers in all 

8eC Thn a nL^vf 4 ’ 77 } M ¥ aiDS t a total of *W» untrained or 19per cent 
Tho paacitv in Die number of teachers will be apparent from the following* tiffurps 
it being understood that Madras with which Bengal ia 2 comD^ed n theThle 
i>elow has about tho samo population as Bengal. 8 comparea m tno tanio 

Average number of teachers per school li 12 8 a, ‘ an™ 3 ' 

Average number of trained teachers i s -ikA 

Percentage of trained teachers to total 14.2 77.8 

The teaching profession with its low pay does not attract the best tvDO of men and 

SisKS* 

subjected tef^r^iu&pSs^ iS W ° r8 ° ‘ he teachorS in theso ^ ™ often 


traders and thus otisur< 


dealer attention rewards each boy would rather pay rI 

1 morp ta thn i r ^ 


10 


to u r private tutor than Re. 1 more to tho school 

•irilSS 5 ? w “A-savtsir 

by Univorsiti hrls^ ° f whtoh ib aho insisted upon 

tho Government Provident Fund 'scheme toaoiiei- 111 • l ?I , I 0S P e<: V S i 0 ^, teachers. Under 
to participate in tide Thomo aretooJrtJfinta ^L S " hoo,a .**»»» *'«" been allowed 
management half an anna and (Jo tirnmAnf 11 <? nQ nnna 3^1’^ the school 

v-eil as High English Schools can participate in tho^chemo. M ‘ dd 0 Ec ' ?llsh Scl,ools #» 
Ccrbk'ulcm and Medium of Inktkuction 

for^r.ll .J^7rora™TI teVrtl Hcoondar'f sphSs ^ ,aDUWy 1W1 


0 

syllabu 
upper 
oual trai 


Nature study aud 


sci unco, m Oil the History of England, divi 
wuiJf lin<i n prominent place in tho now 
(-iilci.it;, University is followed in the two i 
3 boro Is an insistent demand for vend 
or oil floated men to earn a decent living But ir» ¥h« 

techrnnd education and clearly envisaged o?\voll-dJ£ed V f i* ^dition <* 

tub it. cl* toh n. spinning, woavirie «o,n‘,«r h-V V- * s^udarda, numerous 

buuki umid.ing, dyeing, music, agnnihuro tJno. writing’ ^P-mukrng, metal work, 
the Docouduy twhosl*. The ^ at random in 


Q0 ’ a ^ ri °ulturo and raaiiual 
1^ A | 10 Matrioulattaa eyllahu ; of the 

^ mainly arising front th«* failure 


m accepting popular demand* 


miSTfty. 
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. are often uncritical and proceed from ono extreme to the other is that tho 

-aptitude and capacity of the child and tho feasible lines of educational advance 

are apt to be ignored and the schools run tho risk of being pushed out of their proper 
mos of work. The problem is how to co-ordinate vocational with general education, 
.h seems to bo to liave technical schools to give technical education 

? 1 j. a modification in tho syllabus of general schools to provide for “education?! 
Handiwork giving tho nocessary hand and oyo training. 

For agricultural education Government give an equipment grant of Es. 550 for a 
gaiden measuring half acre and its 2,000 for a four measuring five acres. Teachers 
navo been trained for giving this education and for the present 1G middle English 
schools will bo financially developed into a special typo of agricultural education schools, 
° n £? nciltl0n that they are not converted into high schools. 

T lie most outstanding reform has however been the introduction of vernacular as 
the medium of instruction aud examination in all classes below class VII. In the top 
classes it is at present optional but University has definitely expressed itself in favour 
oi tno vernacular as tho medium of instruction and examination generally. 


Secondary Schools for Indian Boys 

r Th oat°r: ta ] ° f secondary schools for Indian boys fell during year 1032-33 

irom to 1960. There was however an increase in the number of high schools, 
uio decrease being all m the number of middle English schools. The number of high 
sofioo Is was 1103 against 1076 in tho previous year and that of middle English Schools 
against 1S45 in tho previous year. Middle Vernacular Schools on the other hand 
remamed stationary at 5*1. Funds reading in high schools rose by 7,560, while middle 
English aud middle vernacular schools reported a loss of 3027 and 198 pupils 
respectively. 1 1 

i (a) Finance 

Total expenditure on boy’s secondary schools according to sources was as follows 


Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1926-27 Rs. 

15,80.308 

2?;791 

3,22,238 

70,72,943 

17,33,795 

Proportion to total. 

17.9 

65.9 

16.2 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Fimds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1,07,37,075 

1931-32 

Ks. 

17,94,440 

42,929 

3,34,786 

*£,21,730 

18,07,923 

Proportion to total. 

17.8 

67.4 

14.8 

Provincial revenues 
Municipal Funds 

District Funds 

Fees 

Other sources 

1,22,01,808 , 

1932-33 

Es. 

16,58,957 

42,182 

3,45,757 

84,73,408 

17,75.889 

Proportion fo total. 

16.0 

G8.9 

14,5 

1,22,96,139 

Tho shrinhme la expenditures in 1932.-33 was mainly brought about by tlm oiiforre- 
OlS' 0 Be^M& 1O,Wr0 * ,t °- t h ' !llm08t *“ expenditure eioept that for 
Total expenditure according tp types of schools was as foflowt 

High Schools 

Middle English Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 

1928-27. 1931-32. 

Hs. Es. 

83,35,947 92,77,423 

23,35,361 28,68,776 

65,767 55 XrJU 

1UJ2-33. 

IU 

94,56,310 

27 85,136 
54,747 





1926-27 

1931-32 

1926-27 

1931-32 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

76.06 

80.65 

46.8 

50.3 

35. 8 

37. 5 

6.6 

6.5 

36. 2 

40.0S 

6.8 

7.3 

30.2 

27. 2 
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most interesting thing to know however is the cost per head. The following 
table gives this information 

Cost per head. Cost per head to Govt. 

Management 

Government 

District Board & Municipality 

Aided 

Unaided 

It will be seen from these figures that Government bear a substantial proportion of 
the cost per head. 

The total expenditure on secondary schools had increased by 26 per cent in the 
quinquennium ending 1926-27 ; in the next quinquennium it increased by nearly Rs. 
JJ and two--third lakhs or 137 per cent. In 1932-3$, there has been a further increase. 
The chief v.urce of additional increase has boon fees, a natural result of tho growth 
in the number of pupils though the average fee per pupil is practically the same being 
near about Rs. 18-8-0 a vear. 


High Schools 

Middle Euglish Schools 

Middle Vernacular Schools 


a Schools 

e English Schools 
Middle Vernacular Schools 

L T.*2t -27 tho averago expenditure on a boy’s high school in Madras per mouth 
vras hs 1,587, m Bombay Rs. 2,208 and in Bengal Rk. 705. The average aid per -school 
Gcyernment and local funds was Rs. 4,066 in Madras, Rs. 7-415 in Bombay and 
Rs. 1,997 in Bengal. 

Tl). acK '.fi ' ost o! an aided high school was Rs. 705 in 1931-32 and 1932-33 and 
r : f an unaided high. school Rs 521 in 1931-32 and Rs. 53G in 1932-33. All the,so 
jjgurcs require a word of explanation. A school depends chiefly on fees and grants. 
I ho e mcomo has not increased as tho average enrolment per schools remains the 
same nor is it likely to increase as long as now schools oontinue to be established in 
largo numbeis. And i iho number of schools- to be aided increases the average Gov¬ 
ernment giant must correspondingly decrease unless tho amount which Government 
< au distribute m grants increase proportionately. In tlie present inelastic finances of 
Bengal, with numerous pressing calls on them, such a possibility has to be ruled out. 
the r.al problem therefore is a problem of numbers. Nothing "perhaps shows better 
tbc real nature of this problem than the figures bolow 

Bots High Schools in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 


secondary schools were as 

follows 

Cost 

per month per school. 


1926-27. 

1931-32. 


1932-33. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

705 

718 


714 

120 

130 



74 

86 


86 


Cost per year per 

boy. 


1926-27. 

1931-32. 


1932-33. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

35.7 

362 


35.8 

16.3 

16.2 


16.06 

13.6 

13.9 


14.5 


Boys High Schools, 1926-27 
Madras Bombay 

Average urea per High School fsq. miles) 416 && 

Average number of High Schools per district [12.7 6.4 

Average male population per lligh 
School (thousand) 61 54 

Tho contrast in Middle Schools is even ir ng. 

Boys 5 Middle Schools in Madras, Bombay and Bengal 

Middle Schools 1926-27 
. ., , Madras. Bombay. 

' ‘' vago area pc: middle school («q. miles) 671 485 ' 

A -crngc uumbci f - ImoU per dislriot 8 l j 

A^cic-c male population per 
whoul (thousand) 99 40 


Bengal 

77 

35.8 

24 


Bengal, 

46 

60 

14 
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™hi/ 1 tlvel ^ number of pupils per high school iu 1926-27 was only 238 iu Bengal' 
V"li 1 ^I as .r j * n an( l 111 the throe upper classes, Bengal had 71 bo vs per 

senool and Madras IBS. The average number of pupils who pass the Matriculation 
irom a high school is only 10. No school can be efficiently run on Rs. 521 or even Rs. 
i ^ a month and hundreds of unaided schools are able to exist only because they 
nave little or no equipment, employ the minimum staff aud pay them a mere pittance, 
ihose schools unfortunately tend to drag the others down to their level 

It has been suggested that Government schools should be deproviueialised and the 
savings allotted to private institutions. Iu 1931-32, the average expenditure on a Gov¬ 
ernment schools was Rs. 2.228 per month. But. this is no more than the genera 1 aver- 
ago of all schools m Bombay. Even a deprovincialisod school should bo efficient and 
“ the average cost of these schools were reduced to the average amount spent on a 
school (not a Government. School) in Madras the total ultimate saving would bo 
about Ks. 3,1 <- ,000 sufficient to give each of the private schools about Rs. 25 a month, 
a sum inadequate for any useful purpose. To mate all schools financially stable a sum 
of about Rs. 40 lakhs is necessary. Even with the deproviuoialisatton of all Gov 
ment schools Government will not be able now or in the future to provide for all 
lii[;h schools in Bengal the financial basis for an efficient education. Improvement of 
secondary education in the province is indeed a problem which should engage the 
attention of all public-spirited men. 


Physical Education in Bengal 


The report on Physical Education in the Schools in Bengal issued in January ,1935 


states 


In recent years it has been increasingly felt that greater attention should be paid to 
the physical htness of the scholars than had been done in the past. The problem has 
been attacked from different angles. 

Hygieno has beeu made a compulsory subject in tho primary and secondary school 
curriculum except for the two top classes in the latter. At the same time medical exa¬ 
mination of the health of flirt fctiidnnffi hrw linnn arriinfltei.l lUn.rnd.-.r 1 1 



. Department. Of the boys examined ¥3 per cent were iouna to oo 

well nourished, 53 per cent fairly nourished and 24 per cent, ill-nourished, of tho total 
number examined G7 per cent were found to be suffering from bodily defects and 14.7 
per cent to have eye troubles. In primary schools 26,292 pupil..- hivo been mcdicallv 
examined under the supervision oi the District Health Officers. Of tho 1 59 per emit 
were found to . .. In 1932-33, the Medical Board attached to the Stu- 

r ™ e » 9°P m,ttee . of the 9 aIc . utta Universty examined 1 2,743 students (iuclu- 
timg .. recalled for special examination) . A disquieting increase in the incidence of 
mal nutrition was noted. 

1 .? 33 ^ ie , m .°^ ca L examinations of school children in Calcutta has 

Education Department, 

. * in 1933-34, 

cuiuci-uuuribueu, eci per cent aeiectives ana 30 per cent 
Wltn °.v ve defects. Preparations arc now almost complete for tho esublisbmont - f a 
cemrm ciuuo at which defective children who are iu poverty may receive free treat- 
rael })i* . J .’ 00 spectacles are supplied to all deserving ca. (s, 

was made compulsory in all Government and aided srhooh in 
V‘• ‘ *11 classes should have physical exorcise twice weekly 

! 10ur week| y aftor school hours. A tew -.«-bools 
but the majority have offer- 



fll •i ir — * b "* 1100 uuui wet’Kiy hi tor f 

still avow those provisions for want of an expert teacher, 

.. Th0 J?J Ial ’’> s °. f . P'o-sical trainin g (193(J) wiis comptebij 


« B • y xy v 1.11 v uk • .v. j jl y jj y i | ^ 

r- yist.i in ('revision was made for 'iWiairodBctiorTofl«r” : o v« "••tv" "• Vuior- 
mT-v t n rcp,aco the antiquated “drill" methods, such as, ire.-ham? wreisra 

■ ai ", ' yn , , tfynmmdms on apparatus, swimmiii# and 

iirlr.i ti.; - P Yv\ \h . * V d f " b l d ' u l c,n *v ,,w syUabua leaver u r 0 schools to seM 
tiom tins Ubt tho activities which the instructors' aro capable of teaching aud which 
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n . under local conditions. Scouting, Guiding and Bratacliari activities are 

n^^troDgly recommended by the Department to schools as voluntary activities. 
jo\ein.m jut have assisted tue central associations of these movements to conduct 
training classes .or leaders and to establish branches in schools. 



Index of Local Interest 

. , Government provided a considerable sum of money for grants 'to secondary 
schools and madrasshas for apparatus, medical inspection and organisation of games. 
Jho condition of the grant was that each school should contribute double the amount 
ci tue grant from games-fees and, apparently as an index of local interest, from other 
sources. Many schools wore unable to satisfy this condition owing partly to lack of 
tram.' 1 rs and partly to general financial distress. Of Its. 80,500 available bet- 
v. < 01 ; 1JJ0 and 1932, only JRs. 48,172 was utilised by the schools. lu tho circumstan- 
c- u it was decided to establish a Physical Training Centro in Calcutta for teachers aud 
i . ;iss , is ^ schools to develop inter-school sports associations. Tho Government 
1 raining Centre in Physical Education was opened in Calcutta in July 1932. Tho cost 
ic-, U ^ ing the mRhtut ’ 1011 was Rs - 13,004 in 1932-33 and Rs. 10,705 in 1933-34. In 
d 94 ? was £* ven to the Indian Schools Sports Association and 

i,uwtothe muffassil organisations. Similar grants are being distributed this 
y.ar too. Ine aim is to build up subdivisional districts and divisional associations or 
to organise school competitions on a systematic basis. Those associations 
get affiliated to the central association by paying an annual subscription. They adopt 
T ^ c .*’ Rl4ian Sohool® Sports Association and receive assistance both 

!y and indirectly in organising activities. Such progress has been made within 
ms snort time that a complete chain of subdivisional districts and divisional inter- 
bcforo long Ciati ° nS affiIlated to tho central association is expected to be firmly established 


Sports and Gymnastic Clods 

r lhc valuable work done by voluntary sports and gymnastic clubs which organise 
activities for young men and women unconnected with educational institutions has been 
recogni^a since 1933 by providing financial assistance to all deserving clubs, 
i n»> I hyisK;a.. Director has attempted to assist these clubs'financially and in other 
t,ra vpi a?K .3 reoo * vec l excellent response from all parts of the province. 

Ihe training of teachers in physical education is being carried on as follows ;— 

fa) Graduate instructors are supplied for High Schools and Normal Training 
/wntie it 1 J liysical Education. It is intended gradually to replace the drill-masters of 
, J , e typo by instructors who have undergone a training of one academic year in 
a 1 tho practical subjects of tho new syllabus and in associated theoretical subjects, such 
os anatomy, physiology, psychology, etc. It is further intended that these instm 
siiculu 1 ' over tho teaching of hygiene in which they arc specially trained. There 
are now seventy mstructor i in various parts of the province, of whom 36 qualified 
s a. the Y. M. C. A. College of Physical Education, Madras. From 1934 the 
• , '* ,uacR5 .y school bt° obtain the services of a qualified instructor have been taken 

11 to account in distributing grants-in-aid. 

(b) The needs of Middle English Schools and Junior Madrassahs are being met, so 
j *** 1 - , l>ossiblo at present, by conducting annual courses for teachers from these 

'til 0 T b0 ^ a - :he I s ar ? brou fi ht each year at Government expense to 

Jt * : In.,ical Central Training at Calcutta and awarded certificates on successful 
completion of tho course. From 1934-35 onwards there will be three contres including 
other two being at Dacca and Pangpur and it is oxn. -.ha 
n will be possible to tram more teachers than was practicable hitherto. 1 

nr n Vii cour6e ? .have Leon held for Inspectors of Sr bools of various grades in 

or.loi that thu sanci vision of physical training may be capably carried on. 

( ) During 1929-32 training courses for teachers from Guru Training Schools were 

unitte'J in'i-rffi-y ^:hX° V<ld ****** ° £ ph)> ' i0 ^ training might gradnaU V be 

* ’no of the most important questions associated with physical education in all 
1| ‘ ' 1 '■ :- n thiit of tiffin siipply. The difficulties liavo been fullv investigated 

a has now boon decided that a compulsory «heme will be triei out in all 
^ovM nincut . 1 bools dump. 1935. It is hoped that the experiment will bo a success 

J,ul . ' i" £,1 ‘y ‘ !|,J cstabliBiUiieBt of a ponnanont so home - nit • 1 to all onrts of the 

pr r . , / * 


Ml WST/fy. 
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Physical Education of Girls 


The physical education of girls lias received close attention since 1920, Government 
are subsidising the Y. M. O. A. in return for the services of their physical directress. 
The latter conducts training classes for teachers, visits the schools in Caleutui 
regularly to assist teachers in their work, and tours to mufassil schools to give 
demonstration lessons and advice on the spot. Despite great difficulties definite 
progress has been made and rapid developments are expected in the near future. 

Welcome Change in OurLooK 


Aith the initiative taken by the Government in the development of phvskal 
education there lias been a welcome change in the outlook of the people during the 
last five years. It is now more generally recognised that regular physical exorcise 
helps in the production of vigorous mind as well as a vigorous body, and that success 
at examinations is useless if it leads to a weakly body and constant ill-health. The 
old objections so oft*-a brought forward by schools such as lack of space, cost of 
apparatus, difficulty of finding skilled organisers (and of paying them), prejudice due to 
convention of caste custom, fear of neglect of studies or of injury miri and 

many others are gradually disappearing. There is, however, much room for improve¬ 
ment yet. The response to notifications issued by School Medical Officers regarding 
defects cf students is still inadequate. The majority of parents do not yet seem to' 
realise that a boy with short sight, deafness, throat affectations or digestive troubles 
caunot benefit to the fullest extent from the teaching for which ho is sont to school. 


Ail India Science Congress 

22nd. Session—Calcutta—2nd. to 5th, January 1935 

Welcome Speech 

Colour and pageantry marked the opening of the twentv-seeond session of the In li m 
Wmcnce Congress which function was performed by His v Excellent Lord Willingdon 
at the Senate Hall, Calcutta on the 2nd. January 1935. 

Wolooming their Excellencies and the members of tho Congress Mr. Syamap)\>- 
sa( Mwkcrjee, Chairman of the Reception Committee, said : 

u lJns is the fourth occasion that Calcutta has been chosen as the seat of the 
Congress. During the last twenty-five years India has made noteworthy progress in 
the domain of higher scientific study and research On an occasion like‘this wo ran- 
not but recall with pride and pleasure that this has been achieved muiulv through tho 
efforts of Iuduau scholars who after assimilating the best that their owh Universities 
(:0uld bestow, travelled abroad, equipped themselves with now knowledge and exoori- 
enoe and came back to their motherland, trained for national service. 

• Lu this great movemcn* played hex irt with far-suoing \n 

« omage and has produced a band of capable and enthusiastic workers, v. 1 » ',:ive bv no 
m^uis remained confined t .> ihcit own University—scholars whoso eortuhith. jS in rho 

l\d dStat’SffoftheTorlr" *' M the admirati0 “ 0f 0miaeul h ' :iouvilit * i: ' 

■1 dIrL R if 1 ^o 1 v,n WOrk ^ th ' 5 a,Ctttu University has been fortunate enough to 
ac complish has boon possible as much on eocount ef the far-sighted , 

Uutosh Mookerjec, your Hist resident, as through the n, 


^ . - ' 1 A vA ’ ; 4 IJ 1 t Al V \ I /I. I W « J J 

Taraknalh Palit anil Sir Rashbehari Qhosh, and lab 


ir of 


- --— , * KJ 

1 1 lust nous countrv men, Sir 
tho Kumar of K bairn. 

u Out side the Unive>ity tho two institutions which have added most to Calcutta's 
fame and prestige are tho Busy Institute and the Indian Seiche Assouan fort'i.a 
Cu n ation of sconce. Much valuable wort has also been done in the several sHen- 

j. >Uun P w t J uu ' n V ‘} a,i ‘"Utrel Which have been adorned !>• ofUcor- 

1 '-aiowriiHl f t their ability and n+tainmentfi. ‘ 

Dresomv1?e U |l! a ft 7?2io h0 i-. P j 0ne ' :: i, ? l!,er , provinces have not lathed '-jhiaO tiio 
’ V, • of / hl ?, Ushnpuisfced sala.t> ot later: Pont all pari* ..f India tiuad 
ample testimony to ch# progress wl Kh ha. been already achieved 
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.’ill however bo unwise for us to assume that we have readied our goal or have 
come near it. Indeed much more remains to be done if India is to contribute 
her legitimate share to the scientific knowledge of the world. It is not for mo to dis¬ 
cuss here in detail the form your future activities should take. But, if you will 
permit me, I shall mention for" your consideration only two problem of outstanding 
importance which must be solved" if we are to enhance our national efficiency and 
prosperity. 

“It has been said that the future of civilisation depends upon the widening 

spread and deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind and it becomes an 

urgent duty with you, who represent science in this ancient land of ours, to think 
out and promulgate practical methods for effecting this. It is for you to indicate how 
to develop “that questioning, impartial, problem-solving attitude of mind, which must 
obtain if truth and sanity are to rule the world.” It should be as much your duty 
thus to contribute towards the making of the Indian Citizen as your privilege to closely 
relate science to our everyday life, to regard it not as the special field of work for the 
gifted few but to make it the inheritance of the many. 

u It is for you to raise the standard of education ; to enrich its quality by inter¬ 

preting the manifold discoveries of science to the lay public in non-technieal language, 
preferably through our vernaculars ; to unfold how "the secrets of Nature have been 
lit to light, how resolutely darkness has been chased away, how science, like 
sunshine before mist, has cleared away doubt and superstition and opened up a never- 
ending vista before despairing humanity. This is one of the problems to which I ven¬ 
ture t.o draw your attention. 

“The other is concerned with the possibility—nay the imperative necessity—of an 
increasingly closer connection between the institutions you represent and the develop¬ 
ment of Indian industries. While it is true that by your original researches you have 
attained individual eminence, and some have acquired intomational reputation, inspiring 
others to follow your examples, it is time for you to consider what contributions you 
can make for the industrial regeneration of your country for the proper utilisation of 
tho inexhaustible raw materials in which India abounds and which are at present be¬ 
ing but partially utilised and that also not always to India’s best advantage. 
Modern India ask3 you, have you considered the problem of helping the cause of our 
national progr« from the political platform where differences of opinion are bound 

to ex,.st but from your quiet and peaceful laboratories and from vour organised work- 
-hips ? Have you considered how science should bo applied towards the alh viation of 
poverty and suffering of millions of your countrymen ? It is for you to undertake a 
•malic and scientific investigation of India’s indn id problems, the solution of 
ould result in the improvement of our economic condition. Who are b< 
fitted for tins great work than you, who are expocted to act inspired solely by the lofty 
rnc'ive of serving your country and humanity ami not for personal gain or profit ? 
Whnl nobler return can you give for all the facilities which you have boon privileged 
iiidenoe which your un men have reposed in you ? 

i immense. You have taken upon yourselves the 
.erel task of widening the boundaries of knowledge. Your contributions aro subjected 
in by the master minds of ol itries which oftor 

tiimties to their scholars on a scale which we have vet to attain, 
maintenance of India’ 
study 
India 
and 

but as a vital facte 
fulfil this noble missio: 
and from Government, 
ubc your gifts in a ma 

or unprofitable friction; may you extend the usefulne 
more to more, cementing all differences and raising higher i 
the Temp Id of Truth and Service whose doors will be 
knowledge, Irrespective of caste, creed or colour. 


oppor- 
On you rests the 



the promotion of the good of mankind. To enable you to 
y°u are justly entitled to unstinted assistance from the people 
As trustees of the precious heritage of knowledge, may you 
nner which may not at any stage bo marred by potty jealousies 


ud 


of your organisafion from 
higher the mighty fabric of 
rown open to all seekers of 


Ojicni tbo Congrc 
at vhllmoui centres ami 


Viceroy’# Opening Speech 

M'is Excellency The Viceroy traced its history and its sessions 


It in ajh to be forgotten that India 
tgorouw aud expanding intellectual life. 


i« a Sub-Continent, with many «• 
A body, which couunes it* activities 


Mitre 3 ol 
to any 
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can never aohievo that synthesis of national service which must be tho 1 
^as indeed it is tho solo justification for, an All-India organisation. 

Though your activities thus extend throughout India and though they indubitably 
exercise a widespread and an expanding influence, the Viceroy has never yet boon 
present at one of your meetings. I am confident that my friend and Joint Patron of 
this session of the Congress, His Excellency Sir John Anderson, will not grudge mo 
the pleasure (which would otherwise have fallen to him) of opening the present 
session and of affording a practical demonstration of tho keen interest which I and my 
Government take in your deliberations. 

‘•I am even raore'glad that my presence hore to-day coincides with what may be 
termed _ tho “coming of age” or the Congress. In describing our present ago as 
predominantly the ago of science, the Viceroy said, “Every aspect of human activity 
bears testimony to this contention. Even literature has been euriched by the concepts 
and terminology of science Economics and industry depend for progress, on its 
quickening force. Human life has been shorn of many terrors of disease by the light 
which scientific investigation has thrown on their causes aud on the methods of their 
prevention and cure.. The data of science have provided new and fascinating mal 
for those brilliant minds whose speculations seek tho inner moaning of tho nature of 
life and the universe. 

“India, the birth-place of philosophy, cannot but aspire to an active and honourable 
share in these movements, whether utilitarian or philosophic. But, as 1 have already 
suggested, India is a land of vast distances, and tho isolation of scientific workers 
presents a grave disadvantage. It is, therefore, at least something that once a year, 
leaders in science have been enabled to meet together in order to exchange experiences 
and also _ to examine and discuss the several contributions which havo been rnado by 
scientists in India to the common stock of scientific knowledge. 

“I offer my sincere good wishes not only for the successful deliberations of the 
present session, but also for tho future development of your Association which having 
completed twenty-one years of fruitful activity, now “comes of age”. In the days 
that lie before us, India will need, more than ever before, your help and guidance. 

It may bo asked what part does Government play or proposo to play in India’s 
contributon to science. Members of the Congress will need no elaborate reminder of 
what, the Government of India have done and are doing in this resp> f. Three scienti¬ 
fic services, whose work has won world-wide recognition, owe their inception aud 
existence to their initiative. I refer to the Geological, the M< logical ... I 
gical Surveys of India. Further, tho Medical Research Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and tho Indian Research Fond Association, which is financed by them, 
havo done much to alleviate human suffering in combating those fell diseases which 
are still so powerful and so destructive. 

“In the promotion of agricultural research, ou which tho prosperity of our ngricul- 
tural masses so vitally depeuds, they still tako a useful share through the n yu. \ of 
the imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The problems of India’s 1 • rests, a 
greet economic asset, also receive attention in the laboratories of the Fort >< id ar« h 
Institute, Debra Dun. 

“Again, a Bureau of Industrial Information and Research is in the process of f-irmu- 
tion, aind only last month a ( of Road Engineers met. to devise wave and 

m< ms of organising research in problem, of road construction. In moUvni nines, 


country, without maps, is a “dark continentThe preparation of sir i. 
accepted in India for many years past as an important function of Gov 
topographical maps of this country, which the Survey of India produce, 
risen with those of any other country. 

“1 hasten to ad.I that wo shall continue to render assistance in the 
such extent as our resources permit. Nor is ntv account in any sonso 
tho share of the State in scientific research. Under our present 
responsibility for many branches of scientific activity, as, f. 
industry and agriculture, rest ., within their 
Governments. I have not touched up< 
time as well as of ^formation. 
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scientists themselves. Those private individuals or organisations whom fortune 
.voured with command of material resources, can afford the much needed augmon- 
tion to the financial assistance rendered by the State and by Universities. The 
example of hte Sir Jamsetji Tata, and of late Sir Tarak Nath PaLit, and of late Sir 
Ka .li Behan Chose should be an emulous stimulant to private benefactors. Only then 
can universities and leaders of science satisfactorily enrich the stream of scientific 
activity. 

U I have viewed with special interest and appreciation the growing contact between 
scientific research and the practical demands and requirements of industry, of which 
the liberal assistance given by the Burma Oil Company towards the foundation of the 
Coi.ogc of Engineering in Rangoon, and the recent donation of Messrs. Steel Brothers 
Uji' research in oil technology at Lahore are outstanding examples—examples which 
are also significant of a growing and beneficial contact between universities and industry 
and which, I earnestly hope, are but the forerunners of a far closer intimacy between 
these two in the realm of scientific research. 

tt As for scientists themselves, besides directing the efforts of others, they can, by 
teamwork in the broadest sense of tho word, ensure the maximum of achievement 
that j possible within available resources. For, however great may be the future 
assistance given by Government and by private benefactors, it' can never be sufficient 
to satisfy the cvur-incroasing demands of scientific research'. I would suggest, there¬ 
fore, that there is urgent need for an effective and an economical husbanding of 
yoin* r ' --purees. A well-devised co-ordination of scientific activities has become impe¬ 
rative ; it is from this standpoint that I especially welcome the functions and outlook 
of your Association,’ 1 


The Presidential Address 

Dr. J. I], Hutton then delivered the Presidential Address. He referred to the 
vf the Academy Committee appointed last voar at the instance of Professor 
Sleguad Sana, who presided over tho 1934 Congress He explained briefly the comi.o- 
t.it.on of too committee and its work during tho year, alluding to the controversy with 
. Jiu liangaluro Aca. omy of Science and stated the present position, which is that the 
Academy Committee of the Science Congress recommends that tho bodv initiated by 
the Science Congress shall bo called the National Institute of Sciences of India and 
shall be co-operative with the three existing bodies of Academy status in different parts 
or india and any such other bodies as may be formed in the future. Ho recommended 
i° 1 —co Congress to accept their Academy Committee’s report, and regarded it as 
an advantage that the General Committee of the Congross was not necessarily lb 
to sf lentists. J 

lie \.eut on to dwell on tho need in India for the organised efforts of science 
t °u U A «*«*• Bt f tlstlcs available for sociological work are scanty and inexact! 
t " ;aid that although it was probably true that tho population of India was not out- 
l ippic,' ltd pot -ntml food production, thero wore circumstances which made it probable 
tb.u tho population engaged m agriculture was more numerous than such a calling 
ofIldSrlr TT ' y ; A life on the laud seems to bo desii yority 

: : re moans of: conse- 

unililti.li ,4 - ''yk 1 1 O'.i'.d of au extension of part-time industries which 

.' r ' 1 Hu agrmultural population, Hie application of scientiUo methods 

oL«i. • < "T aud 1° l ,,u '- iu '- t ' 011 " f »'ll' might make India tho premier 
Hiiif-nioduung country m the world. 1 

dun^ nc!\bciVV ■'! i^ufl* n fJr' , ''i^' i du0 V 4 to buik oi food than to a badly arranged 
■ , , f h , f - • T ttl and H rac T l,clil , surveys of foodstuff on tho lines of 

‘ 1 ' Ub1iSl '* d * D, 

in this > onnection Oof. Chopra's work on vitamins has shown the dietary imnor- 
I'tiic.c. i,f homo hrewod beers in India and temperance reformers modto LvZe of 
carrying then propaganda so far as to deprive parts of the population of u sonreo of 

Sir 


Jim pin. iblt , on blind us 
' M.tCai nv.m to be frequently due to * diot deficient iu 
iuroiiig to urban us di8frin<:t from rural population 
‘fiji t , of overcrowding, which is very groat in many 
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room, and the fact »hat urban populations in India live : 
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ny case there is a real need for scientific town-planning it India such as that 
out it Croat Britain by Sir Raymond Unwin. In this way the worst features 
of urban and industrial life may bo avoided for the future. 

Dr. Hutton next emphasised the quite exceptional opportunities afforded by India 
for anthropological studies. Among other matters ho referred to recent discoveries in 
fresh cultural links between the Kliasis and Syntongs of Assam and tko Far East, and 
to recent work on tho butterflies of Malaya as pointing to the comparatively the date 
"of land subsistence in Indonesia, Ho went on to urge detailed studies of the physical 
anthropology of Indian castes and tribes through the co-efficient of racial likeness, 
used for instance bv Dr. Guha in the 1934 Census, and through the study of blood 
groups. Ho also advocated a study of genetic questions for which caste system offers 
exceptional opportunities. In prehistoric archaeology he wished to see tho explorations 
of the Indus valley extended to the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges, while in linguis¬ 
tics there is a very pressing need for a sunbey of Indian languages south of the 
Godavari river. In particular it was necessary to know whether any trace of Munda 
languages was to be found in Southern India. 

“Another branch of research likely to yield very important results, if applied com¬ 
paratively in India, was the psychology of dreams and the symbolism pf the sub¬ 
conscious mind. Tho collection of folklore material was also important in view of 
tho very rapid changes now taking place in life in India generally and particulai 
communications. On the religious side survivals of beliefs were to bo found in India 
which went back to a primaeval stage of human history. 

All this indicated the enormous field in India for anthropological research in all its 
branches, and what was most urgently needed was intensise local work in tho collec¬ 
tion of material before it was lost in the very rapid changes now taking place, as mi 
instance of which was cited the rise in the' figures of road transport of almost 'ill 
kinds at the 1931 census. Extensive work involving generalisation can always ho 
done later. Dr. Hutton then turned to tho practical value of the study of anthropology. 
He suggested the application of anthropological investigation to tho question of tho excess 
of males over females in the population of India, its causes and its cotisequenoes: it 
is possible that tho caste system and ondogamous marriage may be partly responsible, 
through excessive mortality among girls aged 15 to 30 as a result of early marriage 
undoubtedly contributes. Above all, the study of anthropology should help to supply 
that ‘now outlook on life. It would assist iu ’gotting rid of ideas of tabu which were 
confined by any means to savages but flourished wherever there was a highly orga¬ 
nised hierachical religion* Untouchability was quoted as a 
to bo rigid, whereas the standard of hum 
recently by Professor Hallane, always tended to bo quantitative or relative. Too rigid 
a code was apt to involve us in restrictions in custom and behaviour which are con¬ 
trary to tho welfare of Society. 

Anthropology was also qualified to afford a better understanding betweoen races. 
This was not only needed as between Britons and Indians, but. between different com¬ 
ponent races of India itself. AVe have to learn to adapt ourselves to a world which is 
rapidly shrinking, and bringing into oontact peoples and races with standards and ideas 
not readily compatible. Failure to adapt ourselves to now ahd possibly unwelcome 
contacts will m* rely cause discomfort to all. 

Finally, any knowledge about the human race which anthropology could offer was 
to be welcomed as necessary to its survival. Groat extensions or knowledge have boon 
and aro being made in matters which give man control of hi-; physical environment, 
but the merest beginning has been ra.« !e in knowledge of man s own nature and the 
control and the development of the human race itself. It has taken the human race 
about a million years to reach its present stage of development. Change t has boon 
slow in the past, but is now proceeding apace. 

Sir James Jeans’ estimates that the world will remain inhabitable for a million 
times a million years, and if humanity is to survive the incalculable changes 
must take place during such a period, it will need all the knowl. lgo of itself that n 
can acquire. The complacent attitude that “Truth is great nod will prevail* 
unduly optimistic,, but it was tho duty of all scientists; to labour to that ond. 


Second Day—Calcutta—3rd. January 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress opened to-day with tho leading >f) 
Sectional meetings under vyriov P>\*$idenN at tho Presidency College and (ho 
Institute of Hygiene on the Chittaranjao Avenue. 
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F. J. F. Shaw presided over the Section of Agriculture, Dr. J. II. Mittor over 
the Section of Botany, while the Section of Medical and Veterinary Research, was 
presided over by Major K. R. K, Iyengar .5 

Agriculture Section 

Presiding over the Agriculture section, Dr. F. J. F. Shaw, D.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.L.S., 
spoke on Indian agriculture and plant breeding. The improvement of the produce of 
the soil and the consequent improvement in the conditions of rural life in India, ho 
said, is the objective of every agricultural department in India. In tho various 
departments of agriculture, workers in all branches of agricultural science have each 
contributed to the mass of knowledge which we possess to-day, and we are only just 
realizing that, if wo aro to exploit to tho fullest economic advantage the results of 
scientific investigations in agriculture, wo must add to tho work of these specialists the 
labours of officers concerned with the investigations of marketing—the organization of 
production and exchange. 

Dealing only with improvements in Indian crops which have resulted or may 
t from tne work of plant breeder, the President said :—“The work of the plant 
breeder has for its object the improvement of agricultural produce either in quality or 
yield. At the present time wlion prices of agricultural produce are. low tho improve¬ 
ment of tho quality of agricultural produce offers a more promising field of r< 1 

in tho economic sense, than the production of high yielding varieties. It. is, how 
not possible to draw a sharp lino of demarcation between these two goals of tho plant 
breeder. 

A field of work which, has, until quite recently, been relatively nceieoted in India 
i.: tim breeding of varieties resistant to disease. Varieties which possess various 
economic ad in yield and quality and which also are said to possess disease 

resistance have been bred in considerable numbers, but the deliberate direction of a 
plant breeding investigation towards the production of a disease resistant typo has in 
India been very rare. At Pusa recently we havo succeeded in producing types of 
‘rahnr 1 i pigeon pea) which are r<distant to tho wilt disease caused by ‘Fusariumh Those 
result:: have been published and further work, not yet published, has been carried out 
on tho inheritance of the property of resistance to wilt. 

u Reecnt progrew in wheat breeding in India lias resulted in the production of races 
of -'l .o of high grain quality. The results of milling and baking tests carried out iu 
the United Kingdom with Pusa wheats havo shown that in a now type. Pusa 111, 
India possesses a wheat which is from the bread making point of view equal in quality 
to tho best Manitoba wheat. Another new wheat, Pusa 134, is almost, equal to Pima in 
quality and has tho added advantage that it has proved disease resistant both in 
northern India and in Sind. 

Oil seeds are a crop of great importance in Indian agriculture, and as a resnlt of tho 
Ottawa Trade Agreement Indian vegetable oils and oil st-eds now enjoy substantial 
tariff p.• of«.*rcnecs in tho United Kingdom. To oxpioit fully the advantages of those 
I riO . '■]]: <>n tho improvement of oil seeds is essential and is iu progress at various 

t centre z in India. 

While the main object of the gi roh on li is boon 

economic, the work lms yielded results of considi ientific interest and the full s 

of inheritance of colour in the petal, stylo and seed has been worked out and published. 

Tim prvs--nt sanation of potato growing is unsatisfactory. All tho potatoes in 
general cultivation outride South America appear to have been derived from one or 
two varietifcj that were introduced into Europe m the 16th century. Tho number of 


poverty of initial breeding material 


varieties was increased by selection from seedlings and by crossing, but with such 

hardly surprising th/d little real progress lias 
are many difficulties to be surmounted 
iia. TJpto now almost nothing has been done in 
vious work on this crop having been limited to 
r comprehensive ficneme of research and 
the hills, with tho aid of a grant from tho 
has been drawn up. 

vogotably propagated and iu this sense offers 
dor with the accompanying disadvantage of 
tho so-called ; aecd\ The advantage lies in tho 
can he readily propagated without being fixed 


been mad \ It will be cl bar that ther 
in off* ‘ding potato improvement in In 
thii direction, practically all the pvt 
storage problems. Recently, however, 
breeding at Puau and at a sub-station 
Imp* tin! Council of Agricultural Research 
Sugarcane liko potato is a crop which 
a r. lativi !y easy problem to the plant br 
the n idv pci: tuatioii of di: ■ i 
fact of course that a do.liable hybrid 
in tho Mendcliau sense. 
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^Were is ono aspect of tho plant breeders work which we, who labour for ngrici 
improvement in India, should not lose si.crht of. AVo, who are botanist., may 
produce a heavier yielding variety of a crop, but mere is a limit to the productivity of 
tho soil as it is generally cultivated by the ryot, and therefore improved methods of 
cultivation must accompany the introduction of improved varieties if we are to main¬ 
tain the fertility of our lands. The labours of all of us in all our respective branches 
of science arc equally important in the advancement of the oldest and most important 
industry in India. 


Medical and Veterinary Section 

Presiding over tho Section of Medical and Vetarinary Research, Major K. R. 
A. Iyengar M. D., I). P. II., I. M. S. spoke oil Rabies. Rabies, he said, has been known to 
mankind for over 2000 years. In tho earliest pages of tho history of medicine there is 
evidence of a very remarkable knowledge as to tho character of rabic infection. Tho 
first relu tot inform! -n of this disease among dogs is found in Aristotle (B. C. 322) 
who was familiar with the spreading of the disease from dog to dog by means of tho 
y'te -. ^ Zinke observed that the saliva of dogs was infective, and he artificially 
infected healthy dogs, rabits and fowls with rabies by painting the saliva of rabid dogs 
mto freshly mado wounds. This was the beginning of experimental research work in 
; . From 1881-1888 Pasteur, by a seri< s of brilliant researches, provided the constant 
occurrence of tho rabies virus in flic centra] nervous system of diseased animals. 
Ho further showed that other animals could be infected with it by direct inoculation 
upon the surface of the brain and this resulted in the method of certain diagnosis of 
rabies. lie o(Tored to tho world a method which would overcome the infection after 
it was received by the inoculation of the rabit fixed virus in various stages of attomia- 
tion and thereby placed, the coping stone upon a life-work which has transformed 
the whole face or medical theory. As the immunity response appeared analogous to 
that met in bacterial diseases, Pasteur considered lie was dealing with an organism 
which ho was unable to sco with tho microscope then available. Upto date no dis¬ 
covery concerning tho disease is on a par with the classical work done by him. The 
failure to isolate the virus and cultivate it was still the main diiHcultv in making 
progress. 


Of tho many experiments carried out in the cultivation of rabies virus, not one 
can stand criticism. V successful cultivation would provide the correct basis far pro- 
' for a specific therapy. In 1913, Noguchi claimed -to have grown 
successfully the rabies virus in test tubes but ho could not proceed with the work and 
every one who has repeated his procedure has failed to confirm his results. Although 
the nature of .the ■■ it musf however receive consi 

■ion m any discussion on diseases caused by filtrablo viruses. 

By far the largest proportion of persons who come to anti-rabic institutes for treat- 
meiit have boon bitten by dogs. Dogs must therefore bo regarded as the chief agents 
m producing mortality from hydrophobia in man. Jackals inflict about > per cent of 
the lutes ; eats still smaller proportion ; wh ist other animals may be led oul of con¬ 
sideration. If rabies amongst dogs wore to be practically eliminated, not only would 
tho greater number of deaths from hydrophobia in man be prevented, but also a large 
number of cattle and domestic animals would be saved. Stray dogs whan rabid ivaus- 
mits infection here, there, and everywhere until they succumb' to tho disease. 

a’many ral'ies ha^ In a SO ally controlled that it is now regarded as 

entirely a frontier disease, that is to say, every case in m i and animals oan bo traced 
portation.and rigorous preventive measures arc prom ptlj taken. In Australia I he* 
Jieyo that rabies is now unknown. In the British Isles the muzzlins order was introduced 
followed by the quarantine of all imported dogs, and this has resulted in the eradica¬ 
tion of tho disease within a few. years. At the time there was a public outcry against 
ifi'esQ orders but yet tho end justified tho means and persistence was Crowned with 
success. To control rabies, dogs must bo controlled ; and if anv class or individual is beyond 
< outrcl they must bo gradually eliminated and not allowed again to come into exis¬ 
tence. In this endeavour the State and the public are ini crested ami earnest ro~ 
operation is necessary on all sides if anything is to bo ac hiered in the way of regu¬ 
lating tho dog nuisance and Die danger from rabies. 


Third Day— Calcutta—4th. January 1935 
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^id' ling , over tho se , ction 0{ Anthropology, Dr. 0. S. Ghurye, M. A., Pli 
- ttao) *:poi:e on Anthropology and our Educational System.” He spoke on tho 

ol the study of tho subject and tho assiduous researches so far, which shed 
on the early stages of culture s of Egypt and Palestine, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, and 
i ersia. Added to tho prehistoric cultures of Western Europe the work of scholars 
kr two generations has revealed the prehistoric culture of Central and South-Eastern 




ruuropt*, of the Caucasus, and of the Caspian, of Central Asia, of China, of India 
and m particular of the Indus Valley and of Africa. 

Now it is well-known to the students of tho history of human culture ^continued tho 
speaker) that the early stages of the civilizations of man arc to be looked for in these 
lands rather than in the prehistoric soils of Europe or Africa. Tho way, commerce, 
invasions and other human brought into close contact, one with another, tho 

various cultui : in the Cau< in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, iu tho Aegean and even 
in China is a fascinating and an instructive study in the development of civilizations. 
I f established the reality of culture-contact and* its effects in furthering tho cause of 
higher civilisation. 


That culture- does not run uniformly but has its own cycles is another important 
lesson which is impressed upon the "minds of students of the civilisations of these 
area;. It leads the thinking mind to probe into the causes of cyclical changes of 
civilis; cion. Study of the cultures of these areas is bound to tell the students the 
extent to which every sue ceding and higher phase of civilisation is reared on the 
basis of tho preceding ones. 

Altogether it furnishes the best poof of tho conscious or unconscious co-operation of 
nd in creating the civilisation that Europe, before the development of 
mo b-rn science, became an heir to and thus emphasizes the supremo need for 
patience, tolerance, and respect for some of the contemporary peoples for their 
present backwardness. 

To Indian students it will bring a mental balance which will enable them 
to avoid a sense of inferiority or of complacency whose manifestations are very 
detrimental to our national interests. And yet this important and significant aspect 
of a study of culture does not find its proper place in tho official conception, of 
topology, which deals almost exclusively, in tho practice of anthropologists, with 
the culture of proliferate peoples. Even iu the syllabuses of the degree-course 
ropology of many of thu British Tnivorsitiee such a study is hot prescribed. 
Tho syllabus of the Jx>ndon University in this subject is perhaps the most eompro- 
heiisiyc and conceived in a very liberal spirit. But even in that syllabus tho study 
° cm!up’ that is expected of the candidates for the Honours-degree in Anthropology 
docs not extend to the study of most of the great ancient civilizations. 

Recently there has been a tendency in some of our Universities to introduce in 
their curricula the subjects of Anthropology and Sociology. At this juncture it is 
deniable to define our province in a catholic spirit so that there may not be disso¬ 
ciation nor overlapping. Unfortunately there is already prevalent the view which 
.nee A nth urate peoples, Sciology to moaern nations, and Ancient 

Hi-! >i y to '.neient civilised peoples. 

my earnest desire to protest against this view that has led me to address 
you on this subject. I firmly believe that courses in Anthropology must include ono 
on the comparative study of culture and another on comparative social institutions, 
ei ii 1 a racing the culture and institutions of proliferate, ancient civilized and modern 
nations. Similarly, courses in Sociology must include them both, and in addition a course 
on Race. Thi distinction between the course iu Anthropology and tho one in 8ooio- 
logv rnu-t lio only in their emphasis. While in Anthropology racial evolution and 
diotrilmtion and tho cultures and the social institutions of proliferate peoples arc 
hi vastly greater detail, in Sociology this stress must be laid on modorn 
niei'j r.. Any other distinction is, 1 submit, spurious and detrimental to tho best 
mb*rests of bet i the subjects and of society. 

,n tho present condition of our country, Anthropology ought to prove aseful in 
m ways. re a number of" peoples, jun$e tribes ana others, whose 

auKiimtation in our civilisation is one « f the important "problems awaiting solution. 
In order to ho nolo to solve tho problem their p t and present condition must be 
cue fully shybod. + hoir cultural affinities fully investigated. No doubt an ainoimt of 
ccud mmcryd aheady available. But tho problem has not been authoritatively 
enquired into iu the light of tho mat* rial. It h time that an export committee woio 
appointed • if her by our C r. gross or by the liovcnunent to discuss this problem and 
lo ,a y < i , v > plan and a programme' to bo worked one with a view to ameliorate 
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iditioa of these peoples who have remained outside the main path of cultural 
ropment in our country. It is clear that the District and other officials who 
c 1 orno c l° se contact with these peoples in their administrative capacities 
ought to have a good training in Anthropology in general and the ethograpiiv of the 
specific area in particular. & ° F J 


practices, tv «* (jiDtupi ui ivoo u>yijuui,. x jjuyo aucauj 

-„vu it u tW ug and liberating influenco of a comparative study of culture. 

A i ? sen ^ J imc ture, when wo are passing through a trying phase of contact 
with NVostern culture, a deep study of cultural process, the neea for contact and 
interaction, and the cyclical naturo of civilisation ought to orient us properly towards 
the situation. ° r r J 

It is accepted by a large number of our educated countrymen that there i much 
maladjustment m our social institutions, and auachronism in some of our religious 
oeliefs and practices. It is also felt bv many that one of the chief causes of th? lack 
ot unity between the Muslim and the Hindu sections of our nation is mutual ignorance 
of thoir respective cultures. A fgeneral study of culture thus becomes a na.ional 
necessity with every educated Indian. It therefore ought to find a place in our 
University curricula. 

It is well known to you that many of our social reformers when they suggested 
certain reforms in our social customs and religious beliefs appealed to—and* there are 
many who still appeal to—the old scriptures and tried to gain support for their ideas 
by interpreting the scriptures in such a way as to uphold the ideas they wished to 
promulgate. In so far as such an attitude assumed that many of tne desirable 
reforms were only our ancient customs and boliefs enshrined in the scriptures but 
latterly mis-mterpreted it engendered—and even now it does so—a firm belief in the 
minds ot laymen that our scriptures are all comprehensive and we need not go out¬ 
side them for reform. It strengthened and strengthens tbo common belief that our 
scriptures are infallible. 

r ?/ formers interpreted the scriptures in a manner to uphold their views scores 
ot ± undits could vouchsafe for the accepted and routine interpretation which fully 
endorsed the current practices and beliefs. Laymen already very favourably biassed m 
bebalt of their customs were and are swayed by the interpretation of their beloved 
i undits. The result is that in spite of the splendid endeavour of the many high*souled 
and earnest reformers tho desirable reforms have been very slow to eumo into 
practice. L firmly believe that-tho right method of approach towards tho problem of social 
and religious reform is not by way of an appeal to a fresh interpretation of scriptures 
wa * °. f Planting to all educated people-and through them at socond hand to 
c\tn tne uneducated ones—a comprehensive picture of social institutions, customs, and 
1 i bo i ie * s °f Peoples of different climes and times and of various stages of 

cultural development. It is only when our educated brethren are armed with a com- \ 
paratfve study of this kind that some of them at least will develop a proper attitude 
towards our existing customs and beliefs. 

therefore, who will have the chance of loading public opinion in 
i sma area UI " l . m whatever capacity-whether as a taluq-offieer or us a 
I, ' a,Jor .°r social worker—should have made a comparative -ludv of social 
norm .f ° ^L lt * ll ^ I0US U *liofs. I Mibmit tliat the end. can only bo achieved if rl u 

V ,, ot Anthropology is made compulsory in many of our course. of .dudv f< • 
various examinations. J 

fnr T tim above 1,a ™ kdmo to the opinion that the examination 

to ^ ml bervices ought to have certain subjects compulsory uul A 
“P ^- 8 °J.Anthropology-viz., a gene.al study of 
•'My of social institutions and religions beliefs—mu 

they ought to bo introduced, along with some other - 
examination' ''° lH “ sory Bulj J L ' ,;t8 lu Degree-courses which pertain to now-specialized 


Romance of Coal-Tar 

v u! r ? ar ' ?n r0 ^m° n ^ °X the Section of Chemistry in hi address on “Recent 

-? r , tlydroearbons”, gave in the bog inning a -hmt review 
tiiai bad boon done with the ol, 

to it*M**J° P ’ m \i Dr ^rear, a flavm 

> {J o the lay public coal-lap, judging by any of their organs of souses, 
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--o to recommend in its favour. Rut the chemist who searched for Is 
has produced from it a constant stream of most wonderful and varied products 
of both scientific and commercial importance. Although it is only recently that the 
received any Important technical application as an intermediate * “ 

dvo-Droduoimr industry there was every nrnsnp.p.t. that fnrflior 


in the 


dye-producing industry there 'was every prospect that further research"TiTtiuTfield 
would yield results of importance and perhaps of considerable commercial value. 


Bihor Quake Study 


Presiding over the Section of Geology, Dr. M. S. Krishnan dwelt on the study of 
Dharwarlan rocks m India, particularly those of Chotanagpur where ho had worked 
daring tho paM nine years. In that connection, he discussed their bearin'? on some 
problems of correlation and sedimentation. He stressed upon the necessity of periodic 
review and statement of informations relating to the subject since, in spite of the 


large amount of painstaking work devoted to those ancient rocks, the present state of 
knowledge about them has shown that there were still largo gaps to bo filled up by 
further intensive and svstomntie ftfcndv hofntva nnvfhintr Him nnumraollir 


further intensive and systematic study before anything liko universally applicable and 
acceptable generalisations can be made about them. 

In a symposium on the great North Bihar earthquake of January 15, 1934, Dr. 
S. C. Hoy , Director, Colaba Observatory, Bombay, gave an account of a bseismomotrie 
study’ from the available records of Indian and neighbouring extra-Indian stations 
lying within a radius of about 4000 miles from the place of origin of the shock. Tho 
seismic phases which are important in the study of very near earthquakes were 



origin time as 14th 13m 10s 1. S. T. The depth of the local region was about 8 miles 
b low tho earth’s surface. 

The seismic data also threw light on tho stratification and constitution of tho 
earth’s outer cy.ist in Bihar, which_ was estimated to be about 3G mile; in thickness. 



interface of the granitic and basathi layers. The seismograph of the Indian stations 
wqro put out of action by the strong shock and failod to give more valuable 
information. The working tool of the seismologist is tho seismograph and it may be Well 
if the Indian seismologists review th in in the light of the behaviour of their 

probcut. instruments during the occurrence of the great earthquake. 

At niesent the Indian seismic stations have mainly two types of seismographs_ 

Mihio-Shaw and Dmori-Kwing. The Milne-Shaw instrument ’is a delicate one and’is 
iintended i -r recording distant and weak shocks. All seismologists with experience of 
various types of instruments agree that tho Milne-Shaw is the host for the purpose fo” 
wliieh it was designed. It should, however, he remembered tliat anv delioat- instru¬ 
ment designed Jo record distant and weak .hock , cannot but bo upset bv strong and 
near shocks, lhore is. there fere, nothing surprising that all tho Milne-Shaw smsmo- 
;a: at the Indian stations were put out of action bv the great shor k 

The Omni-Ewing seismographs at present in use at Indian stations have practically 
no clamping arrangement to prevent thorn from oscillating in their own natural periods 
a-. l pi-'jil'icing a very comi.liontod reoortl of groat'shocks. With such uivi imnod 
instruments aud with strong stocks tho pendulum movement as recorded oau have 
n • relation to tho t-alh movement, with tho result that tho records of such in. tru- 
m»*ni-> mil to givo any reliable information regarding the amplitude and the period of 
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Sen , presiding over tho Section of Mathematics and Physics, delivered an 
* dopment of Modern Theoretical Physics and its Limitations, in course 
wmuu uwulb on tho “bond of continuity” that had existed between the medieval 
and modern physical science. Passing on tho consideration of the Now Mechanics \\itu. 
its achievements and limitations he pointed out the lines on which farther develop¬ 
ment was to be expected. 

Psychology Section 

Presiding over tho Section of Psychology, Dr. Suhrit Chandra Mtlra of the 
University College of Scienco spoke on “psychology and. lifo”. He referred to a ten¬ 
dency in many intellectual centre, especially perhaps m our land, to dec.ine to pa 
serious conditions on any proposition that does not bear the mark of some one or 
other of cho recognised philosophical schools or is not amenable to the process ot 
measurement by some one or other of the accepted ethical standards. r he tendency 
is certainly not healthy for the development of any science. 

After crossing the “hurdles” of behaviourism and philosophy, Dr. Miti.i tame to 
the centre of his theme, and referred to the problem of the individual how to 
adjust one’s solf to the social conditions of life or to make the social conditions 
suitable to one’s self-and on the ability to offer useful solutions of this problem 
depends the success of psychology as a practical science. . . 

Dealing with the individual abnormality, which is anti-social and which society 
derises moan to counteract, Dr. Mitra said : “Preservation of the harmony is the goal 
of all man’s striving and the effort to maintain it is the spring of all the everyday 
actions. For these reasons, I consider that tho definition of disease given by Dr. Io*e is 
the most accurate and logical one from tho theoretical standpoint as it has also proved 
to bo rhe most fruitful in the practical field. He defines disease as an abnormal 
and an anti-social trait” and by an abnormal trait he means a trait whose dev nation 
from the average is greater than the standard deviation of tho group to v\ nicn tho 
individual belougs. The conception of abnormality thus varies not only from gioup to 

group but also from age to age. „ . , . , 

“The method of dealing with abnormalities, when by accident or for reasons not 
yet discovered, they happen to be present in rather a farge body of persons, vanes 
in different societies and history shows that only these societies have .flourished and 
continued to live which found, let us call it, the social method of treating them. , 

“For example everyone agrees that Hermaphroditism is an abnonna.it \ ana is 

present in almost every society perhaps in much larger numbers than is usually 

imagined. But a society which refuses to tolerate them and imposes restricting 
legislations regarding them only weakens itself; because by forcefully shutting out 
these victims of circumstances for traits for which they themselves arc ccitainly not 
responsible, a society oreates dissensions among its own members and tnviios tho 
hatred and antagonism of a large section of its own populace. I he net rosult of 
this turns out to bo the loss of that adjustment which is the essence of .a living 
society. But in some as e. g. in our Hindu \ these dissensions and 

consequent tension of feolings have been avoided by a very simple but at the saino 
time highly ingenious method, viz., by giving these unfortunates a dmnnot social 
status. They have been made to feol that though abnormal thoy have certainly romo 
function to fulfil in the service of society and this at oneo removes tin ting from 
their grievances. Being assured of a safe and somewhat responsible place in society 
they do not feel themselves compelled to wage war against it; as similarly defo » 

persons have to do in other lauds. Witness, e. g. tho effort:? of Miss Vr hno Hu l in 

ner book “The Well of Loneliness” or the attempts in some other countries to obtain 
legal sanctions for nets of homosexuality. 

“Now thes ' Hermaphrodites canm :t bo at once cured of tlicir di n ; f 
defects by moan« of tn*dioiini, neither 1 n. they be all on a sue. ion 1 1 •. oni in ' 

face of tho earth by more luaglo «'l mil rut rod till together by acts of legislation. 
Therefore, however paradoxical it may sound tho 0 \]\ UTeetivo hf d ibc ■. with 
tlmm and of preserving society against them lies in taking them within >tu rda ami 

1 •• amoeboid muvauont absorbing them into it 

“A Imgo nuinbor ot abnormal persons has boon integrated into social groups by 
tho simple device of providing for tnom an appropriate social ultnosphero as u to be 
found in tho different religious sects. Tho religious practices of these sects are often 
very queer hut because of the fact that they have a serial sanction behind them a 
good ileal of individual mental struggle is avoided. The operations of tho herd 
Instinct, in providing menial •quillibriuin are to be soon iu iiiose s oallod iiluermnl 

eo 


misr/fy 
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„ This fact should serve as a warning to reformers who aim at a summary 
•ition of the entire social fabric. 

“Following a similar trend of thought one can easily understand that an idea 
becomes a false one only when it cannot be assimilated with other ideas that have 
already co-ordinated themselves and formed a system. Such an unintegrated idea 

a superstition with reference to the already existing system. 

But a superstition cannot be removed simply by pointing out the finger of scorn 
to the person or nations supposed to have it. The only method of dealing with it is 
the psychological method which starts with a ready assent to the superstitious idea 
but gradually works up and out of it. One must know why a superstition originates 
and what individual demands it satisfies before one could cure it. 

“Children have too many wrong notions in their heads and possess quite a 
number o r superstitious beliefs but to wipe out all such absurdities from their minds, 
mere dogmatic assertion of statements contrary to their cherished ideas and beliefs 
will avail absolutely nothing however often they might be repeated. It is for this 
reason that it has been said that one has got to be a child with the children. It 
has been repeated many timos in theory but unfortunately forgotten an equal number 
of times in practice. 

u To bring about a better adjustment between the individual and the society, 
the disturbance of which causes much personal suffering and a good deal ot 
social unrest, there are three ways left open. It can be done bv changes introduced 
in tho environment, by modifications wrought in the psychical constitution of the per- 
a combination of both these methods. The remedies suggested by psychology 
are not however wonder-working miracles like those medicines so much advertised in 
tho daily papers and ‘guarauteed to cure all ills whatever within a fow hours of being 
taken otherwise money to be refunded.' To suggest psychological remedies, investiga- 
lions into the material conditions of the cases as also psychological analysis of the 
human elements involved are the first prerequisites and both these steps of tho proce¬ 
dure need time. Hence it would bo demanding too much from psychology when she 
is auk -*d, as she has sometimes been asked, to prove her mettle by freeing the socioty 
of ail evils immediately aud at a single stroke.” 

Dr. Mitre% then traced the influence of psychology on trade and industry and re¬ 
ferred to the researches in tho west in this respect. “Strikes and lockouts' , he said, 
aro more ofteu than not a result of bad management which brings about the 
gradual col lapse of that spirit of co-operation which ultimately is tho rook upon 
which any organisation whero many people have to work together must rest. Tho por- 
somility of those entrusted with the task of making men work together is an import¬ 
ant factor aud should always be given weighty consideration. This may sound as a 
common place observation to make but be it stated that it is modern psychology that 
hu.i found means for the proper selection of such personalities. 

w Thc method of selection is of course not perfect as yet and certainly there is 
need ior its improvement ; but the programme has been laid and it may verv well 
be hoped that the time is not far off when in the free and civilised countries of tho 
world oificieiU posts requiring different capacities will be filled by just tho proper sot 
of pornnn:; ior tilled by tile psychologists tu» pOK.r.umg the required utilities. Anu these 

cort.n'.ate* b Y the psychologist* will not depend on their whims or idiosynofmios 
hut will bo bused on objective tests from which the personal factor of the examiner 
will be a. tar as possible eliminated. 

“Tltono kib, vo ad ioriul touts, tm they are culled, ure now in groat demand evory- 
wmuo. i hov a n rryng nwmity hero too. but l am afraid that tho sad spectacle 

of M. f'r r. i. Miming tb I v doing 

pei-Ly d<*ri,-a jobs, or of people of no calibre whatsoever holding high executive 
appointin' A of i.billed artists compelled to hide their talents m tno dusty archives 
ot a mercantile firm, of rim legal profession being filled to over-flowmg bv wits half- 
wi!u and no-wits even, of teaching being tb * last refuge of the despondent unern- 
ra 'do of these and of others too numerous to mention cannot bo 
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committees and subcommittees which have been appointed by the Univer 
Q^better system of education, more suitable to the modern conditions of life in our 
country, will emerge which will help to stem the tide of disappointment and distrust 
that has overtaken our youths and to root out from their hearts the source of all mad 
and reckless activities. 

w Let it however be brought home to all concerned thet however ideal a school 
curriculum may bo from the theoretical standpoint, it may not be possible for every boy 
and girl to go through the course prescribed. It is sheer waste of energy to attempt 
to force down the same matter in the same way through the throats of all. The time 
and the effort of the students unfit for such a curriculum but compelled to undertake 
same are entirely lost. Such a student when be grows up becomes merely a burden 
to society, whereas the chances are that had ho been given proper facilities for deve¬ 
loping his own innate aptitudes which did not perhaps lie in the line of tho prescri¬ 
bed course, he might have been one of tho most useful members of it. 

u It is in connection with this problem that the Intelligence Tests perfected by the 
psychologists are of the greatest use. In other countries periodical tests of the intelli¬ 
gence of every student have become a regular feature of all school work and in some 
countries college freshmen evon are subjected to tests with a view to helping them 
with suggestions as to the courses best fitted for them. 

W I should mention, that in India too some work in this direction has been done. 
Dr. Rico has translated the Ter man tests into Hindusthani, and attempts to form suit .t h 
questionnaires and to determine norme of Bengali children have been mado and are 
still being madp by Mr. H. P. Mati and Mr. G. Pal, both of our Department in the 
Universitv here, tho former of whom was elected President of tho Psychology section 
of the Philosophical Conference which has just concluded its deliberations at 
Waltair. I would like to suggest here that the preparation of standardised sets of intelli¬ 
gence tests, suitable to the different provinces of India bo at once undertake n by tho 
rospeotivo Universities and tho labours of the different Universities in this direction 
be co-ordinated through the medium of tho Inter-University Board. The determination 
of norms is no doubt a task boset with difficulties but they aro not insurmountable 
ones. As regards tho Universitv of Calcutta, I think, the already existing Board called 
the Students’ Health Welfare Committee may bo enlarged by the addition of Psycholo- 
and recognised teachers whoso duties it will be to collect psychological 
along with other information regarding tho physical health of‘the students. When 
these statistics have boon collected they may bu sifted and analysed and out of them 
the norms may be prepared”. 

Dr. Mitra then reierred to tho value of psychology in revealing tho contents of 
tho infants’ mind and in this connection paid a tribute to tho work of Freud and said 
that psycho-analysts have unjusty been accused of ‘sox mania’. The educational signifi¬ 
cance of Freud’s researches lies specially in the theory which he has propounded 
regarding the development of tho sox life of tho infant and the interplay of the emo¬ 
tions of love and hatered towards their parents. 

tt It is very much to he regretted”, he said, “that, while tho number of nmui.iUy 
affliotod ponton ^ ju steadily going^ up in our country ^ tho attempt to grftpplo with Ibis 


growing evil is limited a yet only to ft few persons' 


The National Institute of Sciences 

Tho inauguration of the National Institute of Sciences in India was poi formed on tho 
7th. January 1935 in the afternoon at the Senate House of tho f’aUutia University 
by His Excellency m> John Anderson, Governor of Bengal. 

In eonrse of a short speech Dr. f/vttnu, Preudoufc of tho In'imi bounce c 
invited Hu Excellency to perform the ceremony, 

Goven or » Adrrest 

Inaugurating the first session of tho National Institute of Sciences ot India, 1 
Excellenjy the Governor of Bengal in course of his speech said :— 

The popular conception of a scientist is that of u man who pui < u ■ truth (or its 
own buko and with no interest, or at .nay rate no Beliish interest in tho praeiivtU 
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ientists 


on of bis discoveries, and I can conceive no better way for scientists_ 

^ g his own special line of research to co-relate their investigations and to turn 
m into practic'd channels than the formation of some central institute by means of 
which their ideas can be pooh. I and brought into relation with each other. I can 
see no limit to the field of usefulness which this new institute of Sciences can culti¬ 
vate. for its purpose is to co-ordinate the work of such academic bodies as havo 
already been created in various parts of India and as may be created in the future. 

Academic Grove 


Many members of this Institute are Chemists and will bo aware of the remarkable 
progress made in synthetic chemistry during the present century. These members may 
v:sh to employ some form of synthetic action in building the structure of this 
academic body. Others who are Anthropologists or Psychologists will naturally apply 
the lessons of their sciences to the aspects of social life and human organisation 
presented by this institution. Those who are Botanists or Agriculturists, understanding 
all + he mysteries of seedtime and harvest, may be expected to be valued gardeners in, 
shall f sav, this academic grove. If the creation of this new body has given rise to 
some birth pangs, the medical members will know that this is nothing strange and 
they may bo able to prescribe a regime of life calculated to promote healthy growth 
and to inhabit the normal disorders of youth and adolescences. And as man is after all 
a member of the animal creation, it is probable that the Zoologists may find in their 
own science matter which may be of help to this new body. Even the Mathemati- 
should Lave some ideas on such aspects of structures and numbers as must be 
manifest in the life of an academic body. In short all the sciences represented in 
your institution are capable of contributing to the wise guidance of your body cor¬ 
porate. Even the Geologists who at first sight might seem to be rather out of the 
picture shoula be able to help, for their study of fossil bearing strata may enable 
them to detect and to avert any premature fossiliferous tendency should this begin 
to manifest itself With considerable diffidence I suggest that this consideration 
may have been one of the reasons why you have chosen as your first President a 
-jsUnguisjui representative of geological science whose special knowledge of ancient 
putriiaetion makes him so fully aware of the necessity for mobility and vitality. 


Organised Steps 

To turn from a consideration of the competent parts of this new body and of the 
way in which they can function to the best possible advantage of the whole, I should 
like to attempt a very brief summary as I see it of the sequence of events which 
has led up to this evening’s gathering. A philosopher has righty characterised the 
intellectual transition in the west, contrasting the mediaeval with the modern 
com. option of life as the transition of an attitude in which man interpreted nature 
>n to an attitude in which ho corrected tradition by observation of r. 
ihc hist organised step in this direction in India may be said to date from the founda- 
t 1011 °f u ^ e A , 1 , ,c of Bengal in this very city in 1784. The second step dates 

middle of the last century. In 1837 the Calcutta University was foe. 
followed at short intervals by a number of other universities. In addition there were 
a series of great scientific surveys during the 19th century. The third step was the 
mooting of the Indian Science Congress for the first time in 1914. To-day as a fourth 
p ep m the progressive organisation of modern science in India we are met together 
as follows ^ ^ atl0ua Institute of Sciences in India. Wo have here tho sequence 

rf Lh!,?/;?'' k ; ty vaxi . ed and comprehensive characte r. Secondly, three quarters 
°* ‘*ri • i Vr ' * hmversities and specialist scientific services. 

Thirdly, half a century later, the annual meeting of individual scientists, 
fourthly after another quarter of a central apd all-India co-ordinating body* 
embracing all modern scientific research in this country. J ^ 

it -corns to me that this gradual, and yot at tho same timo accelerated* prongs 
natural and therefore highly satisfactory. The various steps for 
^ 1 ! 0lin F °* -° l, ud fruit prodnoed aa tho result of steady 
J • 1,1 f 1 loa no putting of the part before the horse. 

A Bright Future 

f T] iut Institute should be the result of steady and healthy growth augurs well 

'Z ‘V aa ' i J°. r th0 .quality Of its work, because it wilt ‘havo to deal wi?h 

’ sail. pio.doDis. Soimwe ja the wodurn ueose of tho word has been implanted in 
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x \ rough the largely accidental external influences of colonisation aided by ii'QQ 

^^cornmutiications with other parts of tho world which have themselves developed 
differently and at a different pace. The vast country which is inhabited by at least 
3i>0 million poople is as regards the illiterate masses in much the same condition as 
Europe during the middle ages. To those who have the time and the inclination it 
may afford an interesting field of speculation to consider what will be the result of 
the interaction between this modernism of tho fow and the traditionalism of the many. 
There is a humorous if cynical cliche on this subject to the effect that “Re who bets 
on a certainty is a rogue ; he who does not is a fool.” This much however is sure 
that tho eventual results will largely depend on the wisdom, insight and intellectual 
calibre of those representing tho ideas and sciences which this institute has been 
founded to promote. ... , . 

1 am sure from my personal observation that at its inception at any rate tins 
Institute will be served by members blessed with wisdom as well as learning and that 
in consequence, its future is bright. I would only add^ if I may. one word of caution 
and of exhortation. I know from my own experience how, by reason of their training 
and of the nature of their work, men of Science tend to become strongly individualistic 
in their outlook and impatient of any form of constraint or discipline. The success of 
this Institute will depend, I believe/ very largely on the extent to which this very 
natural tendoncy can bo held in check. No one, I am sure, need be apprehensive lest 
his work may suffer in freshness, originality or vigour from loyal adherence to the 
aims and objects of this Institute. On the contrary union is strength and inasmuch 
as tho boundaries of science are constantly expanding and the interdependence of the 
individual sciences constantly increasing, I trust that this Institute will continue to be, 
as I am assured it is to-day, truly representative and that its members will all derive 
from it strength and inspiration and a greater capacity for service. In inaugurating 
this first session of the National Institute of Soiences of India, I wish the Institute all 
possible success. 


Dr. Fermour’* Addre:s 


In course of his inaugural address Dr. L. L. Fermour said 

It is desirable to olarify our ideas about our National Institute ; and this can 
best be done by sketching briefly the development of soientific research in India so 
as to show the position of our National Institute of Sciences with roference to other 
scientific organisations, followed by a discussion upon what our National Institute 
should do. 

In the present century we have entered on a new stage in tho development of 
scientific research in India. In the matter of specialist soientific societies tho geologists 
gave an early lead with the foundation of tho Mining and Geological Institute of India 
in 3900. The Indian Mathematical Society was started in 1907 in Madras as the Indian 
Mathematical Club and at present the office thereof is in Poona. This was followed 
by the Institution of P (India) founded in 1921, imbor Society, 

was founded in 1924, as also the Geological. Mining, the Metallurgical Society of India ; 
whilst in the past year, three all-India societies have been founded in Calcutta, namely, 
the Indian Physical Society, the Indian Society of Soil Science, and the Indian Physio¬ 
logical Society. There is also tho Society of Biologioal Chemists founded at Bangalore in 
and the Institution of Chemists (India) founded in Calcutta in 1927, the Calcutta 
Mathematical Society founded in 1908. 

In addition to the Government scientific servioes there are also in Tndia several 
research institutions viz. Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research at Mnkto c ai\ tho 
Ii lporial Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa (1903), tit Central Research Institute 
at Kasauli (1906), the Imperial Forest Research Institute at Delira Dun (1906), and tho 
All-India Imtitute of Public Heath and Hygiene in Calcutta (1934), the School of Tropi ¬ 
cal Medicine, Calcutta, and the Ratfkine Institute, Bombay. 

Further, there is nu Indian Institute of Hcience at Bangalore founded iu 1911. 


The Universities 


Finally, wo must mention the Universities which as their title iudi« ntes mav bo 
concerned with all branches of knowledge. The oldest universities in India arc those 
of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, all of which were founded in 1857, followed by tho 
Uoiversdy of the Punjab in 1882 and University o( Allah.u .1 in 18S7. Tu there 
Universities Chairs of Mathematics, Chemistry, ami Physics arc :n,. ost umvcia oI and, in 
add'uon, most universities have chairs of Botany and Zoology, but only a srmll proj or- 
tion of them have Chairs of Geology. 
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this multitude of new bodies there is an increasing need for organisatil 
to counteracting fissiparous tendencies so as again to bring men of science 
other branches of learning back to a common fold providing for a free exchange of 
s. At the beginning of this century the only organisation directed to this end in a 
really comprehensive manner was the Asiatic Society ot Bengal. 

In 3902, however, the Government of India made provision for the co-ordination 
of official scientific enquiry in a Board of Scientific Advice. 

Jliuo is now no official Council of Scientific Research in India dealing with science 
a:i a whole, although there are two official councils dealing with important sections 
ot scientific research. One is the Indian Research Fund Association and the of her the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The Indian Research Fund Association was founded in 1911. It is entrusted with 
tho duty of organising medical research institutes throughout India and of deciding the 
allocation of available funds. In this the Association takes the advice of an Aunuai 
Research Workers’ Conference held in Calcutta. 

J he Imperial Council of Agricultural Research was formed in 1929 for purpose of 
research in agriculture including veterinary research. 


The Indian Science Congress Association 

The isolation of . certain scientific workers, to which I have already alluded, is 
partly the geographical isolation of those who livo in places where there are but few 
scientists, and partly the specialist isolation of large numbers of scientists one from 
another due to their specialisation. In order to counteract to some extent both forms of 
isolation Prof. J. L. Simonsen of Madras and Prof. P. S. MacMohan of Lucknow, both 
Professors of Chemistry, proposed in 1911 the formation of an Indian Association for 
the advancement of science, analogous to the British Association. As a result, tho 
Indian Science Congress was born, tho inaugural meeting being hold in 1914 in tho 
rooms of the Asiatic Society of Bengal under the patronage of Lord Carmichael and 
the Presidentship of Sir Asutosh Mookherjee. There can be little doubt that the 
Indian Science Congress has proved of very great benefit in promoting intercourse be- 
i wqen the scientists of all parts of India ana all scionces thereby mitigating both forms 
Oi isolation. But this Association meets only once a year, and it is for one week only 
during 52 that scientists are afforded the opportunity for this fruitful intercourse. 

‘ Ttie Academics 

There is do doubt that there is a great need for the existence at the important 
centres of scientific research of bodies in which workers in various branches gather 
not for tho leading of specialised papers dealing with minor details and specialist 
problems, but for the reading and discussion of papers with broader outlines and for 
tho interchange of views. This brings us to the Academy. 

An attempt to found an Academy to serve so large an area as the whole of 
Ir.' ua is probably misdirected effort, until rapid means of transport becomo very much 
cheaper than they are at present. From this consideration it seems also to follow 
thit the promotion of the regular intercourse of tho men of letters and science 
throughout India is only feasible in the first instance on a regional basis, so that each 
important region, in which there is any volume of research, should have its own 
Academy, preferable of both science ana letters jointly, but otherwise Academies of 
science and letters separately. It is impossible to foresee at present what number of 
Academies of science so large a country as India really needs. 

All-India Activities of Academies 

*Whi!e Academies must, therefore, function locally or regionally in tho most im- 
portent portion of their activities^ they can also legitimately mate a wider appeal. 
The U gal, originally founded as the Asiatic Society, with the 

tention of investigating within the geographical limits of Asia 1 what ever is performed 
by roan, or produced by nature’, has a , the result of its researches secured a member¬ 
ship that te not only all-India but international. Nevertheless the major bonefits of 
its activities accrue to those who are within easy reach of its headquarters, and even¬ 
tually ti e Society has hod added to its name for purposes of identific ation a territorial 
or local designation, so that it is now 7 called the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The United Provinces Academy of Sciences 

J ho T nited Provinces Academy of Sciences, has already secured numerous members 
outhk: 0 the K*- graphical limits of the baited Provinces, so that its activities, like those 
oi tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, are partly local regional and partly all India. 
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en m 1933, tho proposal was mooted to found an Indian Academy of Sciences. 
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some of us overlooked tho fact that there were already two such Academies in exis- 
tenco,—one called the Asiatic Society of Bengal and the other the United Provinces 
Academy of Sciences. The proposal, therefore, to found a third Indian Academy 
which was entrusted to a Committee appointed by the Indian Science Congress, logi- 
calJy meant either the creation of a fresh garden in another part of India, or of a 
body to co-ordinate the already existing gardens. Our friends in Bangalore knew all 
tne tirno that they needed a Society of Academy status with its headquarters in 
.Bangalore. Had they boldly said so at the beginning, the confusion that has arisen in 
scientific circles during the past year would have been avoided, because it is obviously 
correct that Southren India should have its own philosopher’s garden. However. Ban¬ 
galore did not do this, so that the general problem was entrusted to the Academy 
committee appointed ad hoc by the Indian Science Congress. When this took place 
iOgic necessitated, though tho position had then been analysed by no one, the formation 
°1 an Academy of Sciences in Southern India, and possibly of others in Western India 
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and the Punj ab, and then the formation of a co-ordinating body for all tho Academies, 
three, four or five in number. 


The Indian Academy of Sciences, Bangalore 

Object as we may to tho manner in which our Bangalore friends cut adrift aud ab- 
ruptly started a new Academy, their action has at least had the merit of revealing the 
logic ot tho situation, so that we can appropriately end by welcoming the Indian Aca- 
uerny of Sciences founded at Bangalore. 

The Formation of the Institute 

thr B * C0 ’°n£ 1D - atin i g body ; and that is why it is necessary to found 

-vifh In . stltllto - Obviously this co-ordinating body should not compete 

o A f Cademi0S m such a way as to harm them. The prime function of the Aea- 
0rra 2 g ? f °u ro & a ] ar meetings for philosophic discussions on a suitable 
basi -i an( * Or 0 regular periodic publication of the results of these meetings 
Sot d ^rimX nS * Vl i the r Se auti , vities of tho Academics our National Iustitut* should 
m Instead, our National Institute should have as one of its 

Drnvo a ^ tmtie s co-ordination of the labours of the various Academies. This mav 
Rneoi! some lm P? rt ?p ce dn( \ magnitude, for sinoo India is as large as 
prove desirahhf tn fAnnH S0 A ev . ent “ I 1 y» ™ thn progress of science so justifies, it may 
territory in Ii\dia° *° md Academies of Sciences for several of tho larger units of 

Liason op National Institute with the Academies 
the^vfm.ir.^ P r ® S6n . t no Organic relationship between the co-ordinating Institute and 

and the evtHn^tn^wmX 103 ' °! t lQ t Ac . ad . emies is a completely independent body 
^tionilT-^Hfn n L h h | 00 - ordluatl ° a Of their labours cau be effected through Um 
arrano-ed ^o-v w«r d f- r'^n T”V th ? mea9ure . °J concord that is established. Wo have 
,,° ,Vl '? er i *01 an offeotive liaison with the throe existing Academies bv nrn- 
aSmonal i lWr 0 the National Institute for additional Vice-President, an-i an 
nated bvthe• °T°'J f ° r oa< * o£ th * oo-operntm* Academies to bo nomT 

requires i^ and nartlv , J n additioa also, partly because common sense 

jaquu. 3 it, and part y in acknowledgment of our debt of nercentaee wo v. 

K&ro™ th a “ -? ddlt V°. nal Vioe-Prelident and an additional Member o? Council o 
bo hlled from the Executive Committee of the Indian be ienoe Congress. 


Fellowship of The National Institute 

havt^a m^mh !r U hf,! i0 c. m e ' A P ademic . Committee decided that our new body should 
Ktkt thoS Z sufcoicntly ^restricted to make it a distinction to belong the.4 
e of St* 80 hmited to prevent ns having at our diepqsaf a vsM 

■ onr P n«w a K e u “1 After ^uwion the A 

n ,,i. opouea tint oar new body should have a membership sufficiently restricted to 

present‘ns'ha&Kr‘diSSa ther t, at H I e »>u2 S 

\v» decided thr b it d, ''Pp Ba l a useful vo umo of scientific wcpcnui.ii o aid nbifity 
oU.t lO nen- VM L ™ uM - ne ® 1Jlta,, J e to * ,art with 126 Foundation Follows 

Academy c'mmi't-e 1st aSn ther f tt ter ' 111 s,L ' utin « the Foundation Fellows .fie 
ay m* assigned quotas on a percentage basis to the various sciences* 
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appointed small sub-committees to make nominations upto the quotas 
In orde^ to provide for rectification of inequalities and omissions should 
Inich have occurred, the Academy Committee placed the remaining 25 names for elec¬ 
tion before chose of the first 100 who had accepted Foundation Fellowship. That our 
methods have met with approval is shown by the fact that out of the 125 scientists 
invited, 113 have already accepted Foundation Fellowship, 6 only havo declined, whilst 
three unfortunately havo died. 

Our Foundation Fellows are disturbed throughout the length and breadth of India 
and include representatives of every branch of science. They include all the Fellows 
of the Koval Society resident in India, all the past-Presidents of the Indian Scionce 
Congress resident in India but one, almost all the heads of the Government of India 
scientific departments and research institutes, and many distinguished occupants of 
University professorial chairs throughout India. 

The Council of the National Institute 


In framing our Council we found necessary the large number of 25 in order that 
after allotting to tho headquarters station sufficient member's to ensure the possibility 
0 f always being able to secure a quorum, we should also be able to have Members 
o[ Council in as many of tho important centres of scientific research in India as 
possible. We hope in this way that our Fellows in all parts of India will be kept in 
touch with tho doings of our" Council. In addition to these 25 Members of Council 
representing the National Institute, we have, as alreadv mentioned, made provision for 
each of the three co-operating Academies, as well as the Indian Science Congress 
Association, to be represented, by an additional Vice-President and an additional Member 
of Council, selected by the Academy from amongst our Fellows who are members of 
the respective organisations. In all the cases the representatives appointed by co¬ 
operatin': bodies must be Fellows of our National Institute. 

It is obvious that one of the functions of our National Institute should be to act 
as the organising body of a National Research Council in India. 


The Co-ordination of Labours of Men of Science 

Coming now to the question of the aims and objects of our National Institute, these 
have already been defined in a note issued with the Academy Committee’s report. 
Those, as you know, are substantially the same as the aims and objects that were 
placed before the Academy Committee as a result of the series of resolutions passed 
by the General Committee of the Indian Science Congress in Bombay in 1934. In 
my opinion the most important of our object are to be prepared to co-ordinate the 
labours of the scientists in India to effect co-operation between the various bodies of 
Academy rank, and to rendor possible the formation of a National Research Council. 


Meetings of the National Institute 

In my view our Institute does not exist primarily for the purpose of reading 
papers so that we shall not need to hold regular monthly meetings. We have sugges¬ 
ts1 that to begin with two general meetings in the year for business purposes will 
suit our imrpuses. One of these will be held -at the"city whore the Indian Science 
Congress meets, bo as to render possible the largest attendance of Fellows. The other 
will be livid at the city selected for the business headquarters of the Institute. 


An Annual Review of the Progress of Science in India 

In addition, we propose to resusoitate in a different form tho labours of the Board 
of Scientdn Advice by publishing annually a review of the progress of science in 
India. Our reviews will, however, differ from those published by the Board of 
Swetdifk Advice, in that they will take account not only of the labours of scientists 
employed to Government services, but also of unofficial scientists throughout India. 

Consolidated Comptes Rendus or Proceedings of Aci demies 

Another matter that is of serious concern to scientists is the increasing number of 
new scientific journals, so that it in becoming increasingly difficult, for any worker in 
science to keep up with the progress in the branch of science in which he is more 
purlieu ally intetesGjd. From the pe n! of view of a scientist in a particular science, 
specialist journals are the mo at convenient, and to this extent those published by 
bonier, of Academy status must bo regarded as a source of inconvenience. Therefore, 
wo require some moans by wmch tho productions of all 11; e Academic a may be made 
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lently accessible to all workers of science in India.' For this reason it has b3en 
that one of tho duties of tho National Institute will bo to issue a consolidated 
1 roceedmgs containing summaries of the papers read before all th> 
coidino onr Pe n ra f- ,n f- Ac ? de,n, ° 3 - 1 cau , imagine that, later it may be askod why we 
develonmont to „ pa £ 0rs road bof ?™ Academics only, and I can foresee as a 

nublisG .VcfAn® i « tuu y 'A? ay pr ? VG du3trabl ° t( > include also summaries of papers 
Cutes 1 renrbfc n 'mi Soieatlhc pieties and in this way to produce a consolidated 
in^ndla “ of papors read beforo both Academies and specialist societies 

to T ? Se& \ 0h is .“voreJy specialised, so that scientist* tend 

teS ^-tpt compartments, yet every science has its borders where it 

Cardens nt nl? 0 other s ?. ienues i so that there are fruitful fields or, shall wo sav, 
issiWe oio-operation along these boundaries. Lt is, therefore, sore times 
ensrfnno^?^ desirable to promote special meetings for the purpose of arran-in" dis- 
eiiss nnf\ by scientists ot allied sciences of problems of joint interest. These dis- 
fA,, >?i fi, fH USUa y kuo,v ' r i as symposia (literally drinking together) and it lias been 
tfco NliHonal iLtd r uto? 0m0nt ° £ Symp0Sia may be re £ arded «8 one of the functions of 

Jan^l^°r^ r tbat ia acoo , rda , u l c ° with tho resolutions passed in Bombay last 
Januaiy one of our purposes should be to promote and maintain a liaison hot re " 
men of science and men o letters. Tho Academy Committee decided during the war 
that our first task must bo to found an organisation devised soMifical Iv m sni/th • 

tpsrwrxsa.’a.'s Kr Ins,i,nto ’ **■** *• **■*> 

.. artETtas 


during the first year to take «,o oJiuSn of ^ FoEZ 


Institute, we propose 
this point. 

sssftah. s ssfia ;; 

l 'lope you have real is-d from n?v * '• . f 2" nr JP P^viding suitable funds For 

tho Govenimout of India between them A tbat ., tbo “ S1 * tla Woeidy of Uciii;..! und 
r*F ortianiiA^. - i » ■ *'m are the mother and father of t’;o development 


. j-m.ua ueiwt. 

Of scientific research in India. 


All-India Muslim Educational Conference 


' at ° f tte jP re !“?. enti *l address delivered by Dr. /.iauJdiit 

Conference hoUit Agr^onthe ** A1Madia Masli “ 

wit? f ^Ah^the A Oovernmenf ia V £le ^ W<? [° on 9* e ,,Te " £ » revolution in educal’ m 
Oovormnent o! India had the'A, ?f 6nts ™re » 11 dissatisfied. The 

the opinions of Froviuoial Gov *.-n AfrA fn g ° pt 1 " J P?°l )le > a,i ; 'hey La i accepted 
present problem could onlyba Vli^ , m a ououlai ’ ’ - •■•-’•od two months ago. T) ■ 
6 J a on,y be solvo ' 1 b T co-operation of the Government, (ho 
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cajH^uists, industrialists and educationists. The Government should be prepared to 
spend largo sums of money of finding employment and in financing new industries. 
The present attempt of tlio "Government to provide more technical education would 
lead to greater unemployment, unless some provisionlwere made to open out now indus¬ 
tries. Dr. Ziauddin then gave a detailed description of the Educational Conference formed 
by the minority communities in Central Europo; and ho gave a vivid description of a 
German Educational Conference which the German Minority established in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. He then recommended that the Conference should now have three distinct 
sections under three responsible officers. tt The first section should deal with the 
question of unemployment. This section should bo a sort of Service Securing Agency 
which should publish the prospectuses of Government and semi-Government services, 
and should help the students in their preparation for competitive examinations. The 
prospectus issued by the Government of services in its allied departments should bo 
published periodically in the Conference Gazette.” 

“The second section should deal with the co-ordination of Muslim schools, and the 
representation of their grievances before the Government. Muslim schools are, at 
present, handicapped in two ways : (1) the chances of promotion of teachers are very 
scanty and dismissal is the only punishment which is exercised even in minor 
offences ; (2) schools are suffering from unsympathetic treatment, they are receiving 
bv the Government in matters of grant, and routine life. This section should lay the 
grievances of the Mussalraans not so much by the resolutions of the Conference but 
by means of questions, resolutions, memorial presented through the Muslim members 
of Legislature, who should be taken as ex-officio members of this section. These 
members can do greater service to educational problems than the resolutions passed 
by Academic bodies.” 

u The third section should deal with the new problem of village uplift. The Rt. 
Hon’ble His Highness the Aga Khan also suggested that the All-India Muslim Educa¬ 
tional Conference is more competent than any other body to deal with this problem. 
This Conference can always count on His Highness the Aga Khan for assistance and 
support Village uplift is a "very vague and wide term and it may be interpreted to 
mean anything; but this Conference should draw out a scheme of village uplift and 
should carry out its work extensively in all provinces and intensively in selected 
places. For the success of this movement, education is very essential. Primary edu¬ 
cation may not^ be compulsory but it should, at least, bo extensive.” 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed then discussed the question of an educational plan and tho 
poriod of instruction in tho schools of different grades. In his opinion, education 
upta the degree stage should be divided into the following four grades (1) Prim 
education, its period of study should be four years and education should be imparted 
iii tho mother tongue. Religions should bo a necessary part of primary 'education ; 
(2 / Middle stage. Its period of study should be three years and Instruction should bo in 
vornaeular. English language should bo an optional subject, and provision should bo 
made for the study of the technical subjects. Public examination at this stage may be 
optional. (3) High School stage. Its period of study should be three years, instruction 
should be in vernacular and English language should be a compulsory subject. It should 
have a variety of professional subjects as alternatives to some liberal subjects. 
There should be a public examination at the end of this course, which should qualify 
can.lidat- s to join a University. (4) College t tge. It., period of study for tho degree 
course should bo three years ; and it should have only one examination at the end of 
tho degree course. The medium of instruction should be both English aud vernacular. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed emphasised the fact that tho change in periods of instruction 
if made at all, mould be made simultaneously in the whole of India. This question 
should ho taken up by the Provincial Governments and by the new Educational Ad¬ 
visory liar* wuieli the ^Government of India am now sotting up. As for primary 
education, Dr. Ziauddin .said that tho Government of all the provinces had admit U d 
tlm need for fro- 1 and compulsory education, but they had shifted the responsibility to 
'dies as District and Municinal Hoards. These local bodies had neither got 

'iralysing trade and industry, 
had squeezed out tho last 
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bankrupt bodies as District and Municipal Boards. The 
fund- nor coulu they levy any faxes without seriously pa 
as the Central , .i d local 3 Governmeets between themselves 
nay which the people could pay, 


Dr. Ziauddin 
country tho 


Ab regards secondary education 
the entire responsibility, as in every 
education, and should maintain sufficient m 
As regards higher education, he said that it 
mutely connected with the problems of tho 
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6ontinuo to bo a centre of Muslim eultnro and learning ; and it should provicl 
Lng and researcli in Islamic subjects for which no provision could possibly exist 
in any other institution. For technical education, he advocated the establishment of a 
Polytechnic Instituto which might provide teaching in a variety of subjects. 

Regarding female education, ho regretted the lack of education amongst the Muslim 
women. The people wero inclined to send their girls to schools, but opportunities 
did not exist. He advocated separate schools for Muslim girls for three reasons : (1) 
Absence of Muslim traditions from the text-books in Government Girls’ School ; (2) 
lack of provision of Pardha and religious instruction ; and (3) unsympathetic treatment 
of the staff. He advocated that liberal grant should be given to girls’ schools. In the 
end, ho. emphasised the importance of separate courses and separate public 
examination for women, with schools which should bo accompanied with all those pri¬ 
vileges that are given to parallel examinations conducted by boys. 

Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed then discussed the question of examinations and pointed out 
some of its important defects. He said that tho whole of education was dominated by 
examinations. Ho held that success in examinations was more a question of luck than 
merit. Discussing the objects and scope of tho Advisory Board of Education to bo 
established from April, ho said that its work and its functions should be similar to those 
of tho Council of Agricultural Research. Educational changes of all India character 
shouPall be initiated by this body. It should co-ordinato the standard of High School 
Examinations all oyer India, and should make known tho results of experiments carried 
on in various provinces. It should maintain a good library and periodically publish 
pamphlets in special subjects. 

In conclusion, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed reviewed tho work of the Provincial Conforencos 
and said that they should also modify their system of work on tho same line as is 
suggested for the iUl-India Educational Conference. The Provincial Conferences 
existed in many provinces, but for lack of definite ideals before them, their activities 
had now become seasonal. He said that though education could not solve all the 
problems of India, yet no such problems could be solved at all unless education was 
put on right foundation. 


All Bengal College Teachers’ Conference 

Tenth Session—Calcutta—20th April 1935 

Presiding over the tenth conference of tho All-Bengal College and University 
Teachers’ Association at Feni on Saturday the 20th. April 1935, Prof. H. K. Sen in 
course of his a ; on some Problems of Modern Education said 

When, ono notices that tho fruits of education are not all that could l»o desired, 
in despondence, one naturally asks, .what is wrong with the system ? Tho faith in 
the art of educating prompts enquiry into the fundamentals on which educability 
depends. Can these;be anticipated and influenced ? Can the element of mystery bo 
removed from phenomena related to tho mind, by bringing them on a par with the 
positive sciences ? If evolution has been rendered possible by a limited variation in 
hereditary, does it imply a corresponding limit to the subject and scope of education ? 
Are we wasting substance and energy in trying to educate all ? Can we institute a 
mechanical analogy as to the task before us ?* 

nming to realise tho possibility of overcoming many of the so-called 
defects of the mind or intellect, either by resorting to special considerations of the 
physical, side, or by devising means of intellectual appeal suitable for tho individual 
1,1 Question, or by applying a combination of both methods At the same t mo, .his 
conception of education has in it a further important implication, namely, the *.oaly 
adaptibility of certain.types to certain definite but distinct modes of training. Tho 
pio. ; able variations being very large, if not indeed infinite, may we not after all bo 
p.uMormin'r a luost objectionable function by trying to convert all into ono type V 
Should all bo cither lions, or tigers or apes ? Is there not the desirability of pro 
(hieing the best of each according to tendencies with which they are born f should 
h* Tg the method of handling be alike V These are questions which should be eon- 
mderea m developing the future education of humanity. Tho theoretical complexity 
may at iirst stagger us, but fortunately, the various types oau be, for all practical 
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is, grouped under a few. The older schemes of education have to step askk^ 
} or these types, confining its activities to the -greatest common measure of 
mman similarity. 

It is the general experience that if 100 students start in a lower form, by the timo 
they reach tho matriculation class, a good third drops off, and hardly more than five 
sja ';et to the M. A. or M. 8c. stage ! And this is what should be, if the present 
system be pursued. The elimination in the examinations does not indicate incapacity in 
but g'-uerru incapacity of a particular type. The square holes have eliminated the round 
men . ili-s, at least, may be said to be the general picture of the present system of 
education. There are a certain number of round men whose diameter is such that thoy 
can pass through the squre holes but they never pass filling up the squares. The rejec¬ 
tions may be theoreticatly useless, depending no doubt upon the standard set up for tho 
square holes, but tho more rational way of looking at the problem would be to con- 
opdo to these big round men much larger square holes or apposite round holes ! A 
system of education which^ aims at certain patterns only, lacks in University, and, 
Mu-n, Minot claim the high position which it has had till recently. One can under¬ 
stand a posu ion in which educational institutions aim at imparting a minimum of 
education which may be termed tho greatest common measure of child intellect. 
Uih extent of this must vary with environments. An English schoolboy, tho product 
ot hundred years of a particular set of environments, could not be compared with 
an Indian or Chmeso school boy, whose educational environments are quite dilferont. 
.Lnn dose which one can easily take and assimilate would not be the same. But 
'' j l 1 * ?. * a P s ? oi time, the doses administered might vary in quantitv and quality, 
xne elastic limit is reached not all at once, and tho risk of overstraining" must not bo 
lost sight of. 


. / n . im P or ‘t«ant question is that of the language by which tho intellectual shocks are 
o jo imparted. This, to a subject race, brings in a confusion by virtue of tho uti- 
] dan an quahr, °[ the language of the ruler. But since the largo "masses of the popu- 
r ’ u all cultured countries can write and think in their own respective language 
lieio is no inherent impossibility in our doing the same in our own language. It cer- 
t uni' involves waste of energy to learn through a different language, though in 
countries where a really expressive and clastic language does not exist, modern re- 
quirements could be better fulfilled by adopting a language which has the greatest 
cuir/*ucy. \V bother a dialect of a country or province should not be glorified into a 
anguoge, is a different problem altogether, depending upon the height it has already 
attained oven under the -i.i^ ~ ^ J 


1 A uv-iiuii'imf, uji'ju Lilt JiUigUC It Udr; dll tauy 

. —:— -*J0 comparative isolation of older times, and on the potential capa¬ 

city ror expression. No doubt language is nourished by national characteristics, hut 

pfnlnuct: nf m ii nnr nf fL a rv-i 1.,, , L ’ 1! i.. l 


h important^ or usefulness of any ono of them will bo judged by its suitability and 
•n.atirity. in fact, tho effect of language depends upon the writer, as that of the 
musical instruments on the player. The comparative expansion of one language or the 
?,, ’ r m \ [ y ( / e P en, l upon political reasons, but every language should be ennobled by 
in work of its writers. Tho national or political value of a language may be an 
!!!i!° n i i- 01 there are those Languages which are as yet far from being as expressive 
m i nijlimo as the military, scientific, technical or commercial attainments of the 
ii t i0Se la % r uages. Long centuries of culture only can evolve a beautiful and 
* solu! and while on the* one hand, its cultivation need under no circums- 

^r , -!p S rn ) K . ^ cori ^ lni x u ^’ the adoption of a world language lias its very distinct advan- 
inus in most countries where a language (as distinct from a dialect) already 

■ msu the M mipi snottld, on the one hand, he made to improve it, and, on the otW, 

o M.quro the world-language, which.ever that may be in the generation. Whilst the 

= r ; t07 ]r e . V ! ,0 h V M - sa,ttMl to ac a uir ® facts and theories, tho world-language 

the mlurnational currency. ° ^ 

. f 'f usion of the Calcutta University to impart education in the ^school 

ntagf■ tli t igi tho medium of the Bengali language has been a rational one, the non- 
Vi’i , f; Vn * Y* ,l n . no 8rntt » nieasuro responsible for tho. slow development 
tcllectual qualities. The proper perception of a fundamental princi I 
lward, and the most imperative tusk of an educational system to administer 
it tip ugh a laugnngo winch the tudent best understands. For Bengal a most im- 

[l \"J : «’ ' <s v“ nd , ' vo ' as teachers, should cooperate ftr &£££. 

V./ . In,|l M ’f 8 <or 801(ne je* 80 ®. <* otter absorbed lcnglish 

j that m the particular case, teaching through the medium of tho Eug- 

■ 1 hmfm.'ge i:> more effective, it will he a wasteful philological exercise to Irv and 
I" 1 ' yi . ‘l.'cauoa through the loss developed language of the province. Hero utility 

ohoulil tul- piovmcial pride away I As acquirement of education is essentially and 
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personal matter, encouraging tlio habit of reading for one’s ownself sh' 
bas , 10 principle of teaching whether in the universities or in the schools. Hence 
n , {J™J hm " h0 4 available to^tudents and people generally on the one hand, and popular 
!«£■?. t< ?., exh l h , lt,0 ' ls and mu seums should bo encouraged. The gamut of 

g „n h0U d n ? t bo ve F y . hllm0 dly accentuated, and only a normal and easy 
EWW” ? aa b r ,n g a nation or a race to a higher standard of cultural 
•nTttZr L healthy sign of a national evolution is its demand for cultural, 
™ “F ° l “ ture . 1S . thurst upon any one. Here in India wo are constantly speaking 
±5£“* 'h 11 ! uot the mas00s - Is the timo 1-i P 0 f01 ' it ? The success of com- 
11 -,m° r ,C;«7- UCa T 10n JF 1 bo v , ory , muob reduced, if the desire to have it did not come 
I' - Iu ? tber } vorc l?’ t,xo Pfoneness for education must be shown bv the person 
omrrosponding r b 1Se fit 0daCatlOn W1 bc mis P laced > 1111(1 expenses incurred without 


miSffi l { k °- a ? a ? TOC fu y ,of retrogression, but when one desires compulsory 
S th« r. twl r b f° ‘"trodnced he must bo prepared for the corresponding alteration 
Lffnrd himfhl J lfe ‘ I£ . thoo.t' 10 circumstances, social, economic and political do not 
Thnc J? r ^ ia ? co 1 s fraition, Ins whole life becomes a philosophy of discontent. 

° £ b0lng a * S0urce o£ ha PP i . nt ' ss > brings misery in its train. The 
« ™ ir 1 H 10 ur «° must come from inside for tho a quisition of knowledge, 

ak a ap t > £0 fi : om f nat . lual healthy physical balance. Then food is relished and 
a orbed, and the system, has the sonso of well-being. In any case, ono has to believe 

°? ly f moa S st tllB ma sses, but also amongst the so- 
ant!f, i JP" classes. The fruits of university education are only indifferently 
enjoyed by tho goneral educated community. Tho sonso of comfort the standard of 

teS 9 irf , v it ^ A* th ° j T, o£ li£e ’ a11 whidl fiction Sis oa£ hardWcome 
OTffitlannv ?Ja toy c 2 nst,t l ttte mos t y ro at0rial comforts and, as such, economic 

CrSr/s L« inn * W \-l rW, « ati ° n ° f * thus UnJonSciOlIslv 

created a situation in which competition of a gross or vulgar tvno snriu"s into , \i«- 

tenoe and a group feeling against groups automatically results. P b ° LXlS 

(imthUffiftJ 10 ?* he considered from two points of view, the internal 
Kara S.2? TnfT 1 / ult ® rliatlo n al > i and a philosophy harmonising ; these two 
SXn 0 to i flir A , h m0 » r valuB o£ , Sll(ih “dual system of treatment may indeed be 
bubl,mit y bordering on a universal federation, and the modern 
L a : tb bsndonoiee go far to show the necessity for expanding the geographical bouu- 

proceed 1 'fmm IS* l • h 'n r° atl0a , o£ tbo u racos - Such and similar ideas 
Tlip mll l ° m ~>nal mstitntions, where youihs are prepared for the battlo of life 
ennirnfnff ‘mpartmg of tho three Rs is the least part of human education. While 
real P str^^f a r? WO u“ ea t f , 0r ?T U k , ind i of work, they fail to equip them for the 
MstHnSfi fe r 10re t! ? e Philosophical fundamentals regulating the relation bet- 
t nltnra U ill. Vldaa s ’ ua i £l0Q ?i au<£ • r M? es ’- are o£ primary importance Hence it is tint 
Nm baS m°. Ie . value tbau civilisation, and religion more than scioncc ? 

boso thoughts within the scope of modern ediwa- 

SsoWtuaMife P °Tn^, 1 ,f. th * u , u,f \ cat I ion of th e natural forces with the higher problems 
hfe. In other words, to harness material forces so as to serve t 
of human destiny, should be tho end of scientific discoveries. Unfortunately flow 
' t ". a ®b g°? tl b* 3 been adulterated with much evil by the ma 

a nS-o Sth thWJhK 088 m t 8c . ion , t . ific research ! The march Of desLSon proceeds 
oafn I A nrn^lnm tw h - s *° f h ?, alm 5'> «pl?Mure8 have to be brought by the usury of 
to touch ffh&ku considered gentle enough for educationists in this conutiy 
to> touch upon is the problem of sex. To-day is the day for sAx-i-roMom -k lb 

andVota 1 matter Vr^rr 7 , £ ° ]U -F ify . unbn(1 led sex. i/would have b 

bmth nri wL 5 f « ** Ojdy they would combine tho necessary e!cm, J of 

of sev is nof ^ . r,^ 1 ! £ lll0 y would, they soon 

aL ius ice^oven if t ie °! l° y t crnativ . e glory. Under conditions of truth 

it _ the present system of marriage were ( 

^ot perTmed 7 aUhe thai1 » Dd »» less sacrod 

ciency intTurh and ?ush • > J ,, tbo mtern has degenerated, it i, for defi- 

i - IS (- nnjt^r f i Ta l li 1 ^ ’ ai a! ‘ v ^ llture r Glation between man and woman would not 

last, uiih-s., these two elements arc present. No amount of s-, .. be .„ffi 

Sis 
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ducation is not only inevitable but salubrious. On the other hand, 

^ies of a nation is so ordained that women have no function to play in the 
™A-a-day out-door life, co-education may bo to a great extent regarded unnecessary. 
r>ut. this differentiation in the vocation of the two sexes, cannot be absolute, as the 
fullest expression of individual life demands extended experience, and, on the whole, if 
the ideals of truth and justice be inculcated, disturbance in social organisation is not to 
be feared about 

fn education, if not in any other province, the alertness of teachers to the organic 
evolution of the student-mind is of tne highest importance. From the timo that a boy 
is a knitted to a school, whether primary or secondary, to the time he leaves the 
Luiversity, tnere is the period which taken seriously and intelligently, will pave the 
pnfh to prosperity and happiness, and which if misused, will probably forever cripple 
physical ^ intellectual and ^spiritual resourcefulness of the student. Herein lie the 
difficulty and the responsibility of a teacher. Rut the responsibility of those institutions 
which co-oruinate the educational methods of the land and control its development is 

110 . matter of fact, these superior organising bodies have to show mdei 1 - 

a > - patience and utilise their best intellectual perceptions in order to construct a 
sy nthetic whole for the educational development of our boys. Although there is no 
< i Terence of opinion as to the necessity of introducing such measures in our educa- 
tional system as are calculated to develop pne’s natural gifts, to their fullest, it is not 
clear that our present-day mode of imparting the same type of intellectual exercise to 
e ]f er y' l , nr l lY1 dua:tudent, is the best course to follow whilst admitting that it would be 
oiten that a genius finds himself in an uncongenial surrounding in a mechanical system 
of education, it cannot be contended that there is a greatest common measure which 
sa i sties most persons whose intellect is neither too sharp nor too dull. The delicate 
nature of urn Id's upbringing therefore, is quite apparent, and it is ono in which no 
amount of theoretical or practical experimentation can be considered too much. The 
study o.. cmld psychology is important and urgent from whatever point of view we 

I 0 , at n °t do to-day to speak lightly of the Kindergarten system — 

a l V t;.iozzi or a rroebel is fundamentally greater than evon the conqueror of an empire. 

As the beginning holds within it f ho end, our first reformation should commence 
ron the early stage. There is no question of encouraging the habit of dependence 
ou teacheis but what I contend for is, that the unfolding of the ehild-naturo must not 
no through tne rod but through a gradual and natural process of mental development 
through object lessons and discipline which the earnest teacher improvises and to 
.wi ,i tiie child willingly submits. The whole ethical value of punishment corporal or 
vise, must felly considered and more often than not, it will be found that 

ie \eiy .aest educationists liave had the least occasion to take recourse to the ferule, 

ino Rica of chile education based upon threat and punishment must be considered as 

o jK'jU} e and /spare the rod and spoil the child’ must not be taken literally. 

, f ! r that the ideal of higher education cannot really he fulfilled in all its 

? 0a * s , 0re 1S a , we ^ thought-out co-ordinatiou between the higher and the 

ujAlm studios. The problem of a nation is not to produce the greatest of its men but 
,j0n f p r upon the mass ?in education instilled with all sorts of useful information 
, a , , ! lJ !^ D tA 10 J un damental knowledge of facts. 8uch a system alono can produce 

niformtty may be expected with such diverse units 
1 . r ca l ) l r v 1 l v ai *6 to be met with in the human system. It is this want of 

•oromation which strikes me as being one of the chief reasons amongst many which 
-tional system compar . The scheme does not make 

• * o eioprnent of the practical sense of our ooys. The measure of real success 

111. ?. I)ecv '*.r° iltle tllat . tllc business man is not f nr wrong when he thinks 

‘ j V 1 ^., J j0W ' .created men with crippled commonsense although its 

arrivp,i Viw edged function is to develop it. A mosi critical period has now 

n 0f mu 3 raattor is ,)eiT) g f0UIld essential from the point of 

oHdvitr r T £ e . H ostgradaai ' which is the highest educational 

1 1 J rWirM atta,IU % a fa ! r ^aroof. success in research, leaves much 

a-hr itAl tJin/i 10 ' d ?, ma \ n of teaching. This - mainly d an imperfect and 
1 lb,t v') A i n, ”! I,( ' ]( f ve ;;;ourscs. It would appear, therefore, that for the 
iugijt ulm jtioudJ development of the nation, the basis iifojst be broader and built on 


a fundamentally sound p^, lululL , 
hipher discipline is boiug lost br 
in general. It would 1 
Mmhmt.; coidd mend 
years. Want of motho 


Rminary education. One feels tlisi innch of the value of 
ef tliif imperfect preliminary training of students 
1,11 "> ' -I 1 - ' t that in tun years of postgraduate" sludv our 
iperfeot methods they had learnt during their first 20 
cicii i.; the prevail' most of i 
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homes and in tho schools. Tho remedy is difficult seeing that co-opera timr 
bet yfeen parents and teachers is sorely wanting. He that knows the practical import¬ 
ance of method would have no hesitation in declaring from house tops, that national 
efforts are realising an unspeakably low efficiency for want of method. 

A comparison of tho knowledge of a city boy and a village boy of the same age 
brings out very clearly the need for some radical change in the practical side of our 
educational schemes in addition to tho hereto accepted'cultural training of the boys, 
tho business of the life requires tho development of what may be called vocational 
culture to which little or no practical stop has yet been directed. Industrialisation of 
school education carries with it the highest ideals of a democratic nation, and it is by 
combating the fewer incidents of failure by tho more numerous ones of* success that 
its usefulneos has to be universally proved and established. For a country with the 
full prospect of economic independence, both by virtue of its extensive ‘'agriculture 
and mineral deposits as also by its huge population there can be no doubt ° that the 
development of practical trend of mind by incorporating industrial education into tho 
fabric of its culture, a position of contentment,* power and dignity could bo attained 
which would take years to be distributed by international squabbles. It was, therefore, 
thought necessary at the Conference in Bengal to form a Qommitteo for the considera¬ 
tion of this subject with the speaker as tho convener. It would be only apposite to 
refer to the unanimous opinion which tho Committee held with regard to tho in¬ 
troduction of practical methods in the training of bovs and as to the advisability of 
imparting education through the medium of the vernacular. It behoves me hither 
in this connection to refer to the problem of secondary education. Personally l feel 
that by retaining intermediate colleges under tho University, the University is accept¬ 
ing too much responsibility on the one baud, and unintentionally stunting ‘the growth 
of secondary schools on the other. 

It is generally agreed, after a course of training in the school, a boy should be fit 
to undertake the ordinary avocations of life (not that of a specialist). The curriculum 
of the schools should therefore bo so framed and the teaching so synchronized that 
this object may be practically realised. It can be stated without fear of any contradic¬ 
tion that the present system has failed to achieve this end ; even after passing the 
intermediate examination, a boy’s equipment is below the requirements of ordinary^ life. 
It is sad to admit that oven the degree course does not lead any futher. The real 
reason is that no serious attempt has been made to develop tho understanding of the 
boy, in spite of the high-sounding syllabus prepared from timo to time by the Uni¬ 
versity. Unless we do away with the necessary details of education, and stock our 
schools with real teachers who feel their vocation, and who sincerely believe in an 
ideal of education not divested of the requirements of daily life, no amount of legis¬ 
lation, no amount of secondary board, would make for any substantial advance i?i the 
educational problem of our country. The first incongruity is the medium of instruction 
which is now expected to bo remedied. 
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.*>0 reformations m some points, at any rate, are not dependent upon a wholesale" 
*p J m .lie easting machinery of education. The machinery, thougli not of the best, 

. been lendered powerless of* much improvement through economic insufficiency. 

2i P we }° from the condition of a drudge, clamorous complaints about 

the ineffuuency of education should be hushed. ^ As long ‘ as we, teachers, alone are 
interested in education, and as long as the public at large # have no intelligent percep- 
10 nee ^ f° r &ood education, I fear, wo shall bo crying in the wilderness. The 
P' ubIlJ iS P retfc y S?od judge, for our schools and colleges, libraries, laboratories and 
museums have no significance to them, unless they find that through them come civic 
coinfo 1 1.:> and economic wol a on’oofuv _z._ 1 _ ■ 


, . •, ' ' W1U1U , ULUCfO LUUty UilU Ultll __ 

comforts and economic well-being A greater understanding between the teachers, and 
1 10 mibhc must be cultivated when the latter would realise that education is not a 


dividend-paying concern in the sense that a coal trade or a manufacture' is. 
Lducutional dividend must be recokned in other units of coins. Its beneficial 
influence, is ever present like that of the sunshine and the air we enjoy Its 
pij^. us is more felt in its absence, if we are not sagacious enough to under¬ 
stand it by its presence. Like all other business, education can bo choked for 
wan. of capital, with this distinction, however, as the late Sir Asutosh 


^ . ’ • i Vr , ° uiaim\,uuu, iiuwevor, as tne late Sir Asi 

Mukherjee once said that you can never over-finance it. Let us, therefore,- unite 

nnr till' XiIIT* mun ooIta •Pah i U . , . r _ j* _ » r ■ .i ■ . 


- 7 - — yyci-muuuu it. vex, us, mereiore,- unite and 

1 - r h ? 0t n° r 0Ur ow ? 7 sa ? e ^ * or sa ^ e °* nation-building ; lot the teachers of 
affiliated colleges assemble together to give a new fillip to the existing scheme of 
education by establishing a more satisfactory academic and financial condition A 
democratic governing body with adequate staff representation, should be a distinctive 

sptre oducation°from theTd of Uio DtotetorY *" C ° Uege maua S ement - ^ 03 at ^ 
The spemal advantage of such a democratic governing body would be the invest- 
m, n of its members with responsibilities. Unless a sense of responsibility is deve- 
oped in a person, he cannot really be expected to identify himself with the cause 
ho servos. I feel positive that such an innovation would mako for the best man- 
agement of the institutions, with a better contented band of professors and lecturers 

3 ® yBt ! m tiiere W1 ]‘ 1,0 ,oss chance of government by personal idiosyncracies 
cm'. [tf,s joom for personal preferment. Stabilisation of service, rules for leave and 
provident fund, scale of pay would all then come to bo determined by the workere 
themselves who would each feel himself responsible for the disbursement of the 
resources of the college. The principal, as the head of all the departments ami as 
'•; u: officio secretary of the Governing Body, would be the natural leader of all the 
,ial' and each department could bo conveniently conducted by a committee of its own 
w,th the senior professor as the chief. Such a division of duties w“h a larger shZ 
ot internal freedom, will develop a bolter system of college admin stratmu on the 
-t go a step further oven at the risk ef being ridi. ou The 

. 1 m iL vhose goo * • oi : i. d nut bo abs< 

^ ! i r£ ! : . jUS c0 < 2° discipline. The natural aspira 1 ions of tho youth their idoals 
^ J ? 3iro f are ,? ot 1® 1)0 brushed aside by the cold, unimaginative and colouiloss 
outlook of ago. h.perionce is something that cau only be Squired and cuMotbe 
.v.coptod from otheis , nor is it safe to taio anything on trust. Of far grcati . .. . , 
t aacn ^V v/inpiithy. oology, politics are all subjects of ongimsin j interest 

for -outlmil nunfe and who is there that wishes well by them that one 

c, the otlic. of those from their unsophisticated mind I °“ e 

Lbi, to < tulout Wolfare Committee organised by the University has given ns the 
uainmi; m unmistakable terms. The health'of our students,-boys wdgirN 
'« wor8e from day to day aud the future citizen is digging’hfe own grare with 
his own pen 1 This erimmal negligence of the students’health is a mfS aei 
problem than education itself. As ignorance of health laws LTl* oombitol bv 
a rcgi datum of our social Taws would bring in a ioy of life w toeha Z 
can sustain maukiad, With increasing economic changes, theie^re urobTomH of th« 
gjyatust importimee )n hi} reconstruction of our educational pairoda J 

Ja cuii/iiulmg^to-day, f would refer to an interesting article which I read recently 
y 8. N. Chattorjoe, on unemployment and its remedy It 
: ( , 'r' X r\ <L \ a s ^ ieine of social and economic ittiordependonoo between tho 

'.un\. d an- th ur,^ has been developed thoro. It comes with a great force at t 
; o ; o r : ;;h when he value of knowfehn has been almost cloubUxi g *Tho ou htv of 

umah life, nays Mum Huxley “is (k'umiw \ by the facial or^Jon I h 
fh< of a commercial product is deteiiainod by the diHiS W ^ronl ^ 

Ibises upon the noc i d of villas; ; orjraiiiBatiou 


io 


t)uou t :h ouacatod young men, not on u basiy 


of eipImitation bu 


of mu 
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raise tko standard of health, sanitation, quality of food, to 
so means of improved marketing of agricultural products, etc. He further suggests 
that Universities, Schools or Colleges should incorporate in their system such activities 
as outlined above, in order to make education a factor linked with real life, and not a 
hot-house plant. 


The Punjab Students" Conference 


Opening Day—Lahore—15th. February 1935 


The fifth Punjab Students’ Conference commenced at Bardlaugh Hall, Lahore, on (he 
15th. February 1935 under the presidentship of Dr. Rabindrnath Tagore. 

Attendance numbered more thau 10,000 and a number of ladies and girl students 
attended. Prominent among those present were Mahatma Hansraj, Dr. Sir Gokulchand 
Narang, Dr. Harvey, Principal Government College, Ludhiana, various heads of educa¬ 
tional institutions in Lahore and the mofussil and Mrs. Naidu. 

pr. Datta in liis inaugural address made some constructive suggestions to free 
University education from restrictive external control and to have free Universities 
as in the "West. He alse suggested the formation of a student representative Council 
to shoulder the responsibility for the welfare of the student body and also envisaged 
the formation of a student co-operative body whose purpose would be to help their fellow 
students. Dr. Datta reviewing the progress in collegiate education in the Punjab said that 
during the last seventeen years, there had been an increase in the collegiate student 
population of moro than 10,000 and in no other Province in India during this period 
has population shown similar growth in the increase of collegiato population and 
collegiato institutions. 


Dr. Tagore’s Address 

After the inaugural speech bv Dr. S. K. Datta , Principal of the Forman Christian 
College and the Chairman’s welcome address, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore delivered a 
highly philosophical and instructive address, in which he dealt with the highest 
purpose of education, nationalism and patriotism, the idolatry of geography, civil' , at ion 
and the meeting of the East and the Wost, good and bad" in India . inheritance and 
above all his educative mission iu life in which connection he made frequent referen¬ 
ces to Viskwa Bharati. “Know thyself” was his message to the students and In 1 said 
that his own task was to lift the people who were submerged for centuries in degra¬ 
dation, to help them find themselves and be freed from bondage of indignity. Ho 
deprecated the great gulf between the so-called enlightened and unenlightened India 
and said that w where the greater part of human resource lies buried and unused, vou 
can never hope to realise tko great human wealth winch is freedom.” 

In an inspiring plea for a living mind with courage aud power to create, the Foot 
s:ud : Our true claim to be proud depends upon our capacity to give and. not in unv 
displav of foreign feathers, however 'gorgeous they may be. That India after long- 
ages of spiritual and intellectual magnanimity should be allowed to carry ou in penu¬ 
rious existence, eking out her living by gleaning grains in foreign field a of hnvvost is 
an insult to n- estors. It comes from utter forgetfulness, the origin of which is 
m our persistently turning our face away from our own inheritance.’ 

Referring to village life, the heart of the nation, which in India was lying entirely 
dormant, Li I igore said, “The country can only be free, when the real childvou of 
ti.u wnl become conscious of their own selves. The country where tho \. v hmnau 
cower has not como to itself is liko an island that has not iseu up above tho j« \ 1 
™ * multitude So-called enlightened upper classes belouged . 

two different times and to two different worlds. In fact, in our country, tin 
xuinoiiiy lues in Solitude of illimitable self-satisfaction which iu another amo is self- 
debision when we talk of freedom, we nuoonsuku^ly mean - al freedom for the 
int fw. Yet. the left force of tho strongth of will needed for i 
of lrccuoin lies hidden i u the unfuthoined soul of those very i« ople who ure ih v ;.s 
To dream of freedom without a mind ilium:n:\toil with an 
jatolhgoni Will nnrl j hewing sclf-diboipluie ns well US dignity is something which the 
history of muoluud contradict! ” 
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Tagore struck ou an optimistic note when ho said, ttl We have often seen in 

. — history that at every time and place where facts appear overwhelming in their 

coir' ^the majesty of m&n, there appears the prophet who d 

some sovereign truth which raises its head above the turmoil. And because in India 
the heterogeneity of races is a most overbearing fact that has produced such inco¬ 
herence of mind, such division in life, making our present problem seem well-uMi 
insoluble, there is the strong hope that in the India of to-day will be ovolved one 
stioi ;, spiritual guidance which will lead her on to an enlightened future across 
irrational dogmas and practices. For the obstacles are like blocks of marble with 
winch those who are artists among men fashion the best living images of truth.” 
Concluding, the Poet said, tt We have been waiting for the Person. Such a person- 
;i!it ■ wo see in Mahatma Gandhi. It is only possible iii the East for such a person to 
f ind recognition.” 

Second Day—Lahore — 16th, February 1935 

An exhortation to the students to give more attention to the development of vill¬ 
age life and not to turn their backs thereon after coming out of the portals of the 
university was made by several speakers at the second day’s session of the 
Conference, Mrs. iSarojini Naidu presiding. 

Principal Moulik said that modern education gave rise to artificiality and there 
vus great need lor simplicity of outlook and the personal needs of students. He urged 
students to eschew every artificiality and luxury. 

Professor Carter of F. C. College, addressing the Conference as an American, laid 
givut emphasis on the importance attaching to the re-construction of village life The 
prosperity and welfare of the country depended on the tillers of the soil and in 
Amei ica as much importance was attached to framing as to any other ibranch of 
economic activity. The Punjab students should study how to reconstruct their villages 
where hfc greatly deteriorated during the last ten years compared with the conditions 
in the cities. 

‘ \ 7 ,l ° was Gtoselj * 1 with tho All-India Village !• 

Association, pleaded for Swadeshi among students, keeping among their aims a return 
to village life aud to play their part there. 

Mrs Karojini Naidu , closing the discussion, delivered a stirring speech telling the 
the youth that they were the pledge and promise of the nation and their promise 
was only realisable through the poetry. The field for .work was villages which were 
destitute and badly needed their help. “If you really believe in freedom, that an Indian 
h.v' a right to be free, then give proof, that you can create tho substance of freedom 


Third Day—Lahore—17th. February 1935 

The Conference concluded its threo days’ session this evening, after discussing tho 
various aspects of student life. ° 

Mr. iihulabhai Desai, presiding over the evenings session, when the subject for 


; ' -- — viv. t i/jju uyuuiii 

consideration was unemployment among the educated 

4k;, 4hr... 1.II . II .1 *ir. 


. —- --fc> -7 classes, said that in dealing with 

thw quesUon, they should search deeper. “When you have individually,” ho said to tho 


le talent," every power and every abi 
as anyone else in the world, what keeps you perpetually m subjection V Inaividi 

83 » ,JiKl as ,, an i. otbere in tho whole world ; collectively you scorn to bo the 
weakest race on earth. It instead of : >'i 5 million human beings, we bad an equal num- 
ler of dumb driven cattle, they would have required more keepers. To know that is 
the true problem for the student to-day. ’ 

Pro'. Br,j Narmmn, suggested that the Government should raiso lls. 20 crores for 
unemployment '-hot i.v -••mes inter alia by imposing 15por-cout cut in tho Government 
salaries and pro mug .bo military expenditure by Ks. 10 crores. 

iJeua.i ChutnarUal constrasted the yearly expenditure of Rs. CO crores in England, 
on unemployment relief with practically nothing done in India He said that onlv 
.. comp..,, ovei 11 ... of tho present system would solve their difficulties ““ J 
in eoi.Au.imu the students’ Conferen-, Mr. Bhutabha* Desai made a fervent 
n,. r d fm; the okoivanoe of Swadeshi by students and added that tho Punjab students 
comd do a great deal in this connection. An regards unemployment, he remarked 


O - -- * WUC „ _ _ 

to Ao life, ho was wUJing’'tuTiiroi 2 aOo 6 Toung 

” of thorn could take charge bf 5 villagc.i 

Il4 i'\f til 411 • Alii* ^ . I V 1 . 1 *2 


men loi v j 1 1.»t.,rocuLir>tru"tioD work. Eu h ono ut uigiu couiu laxc cliarizt 

improving vil .go life in respect of the removal oi illiicra-y. .gnoriuicu tul insanitary 
cviiditious and be a Guru to the villagers generally. * A mi ,,lsaU)tMjr 
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7 The Benares Hindu University Convocation 


<8L 


Following is tho full text of Dr. Rabindranath• Tagore*s Convocation Address at the 
iienares Hindu University on tho Sth. February 1935 

Tho call of of invitation that has led me on to this platform to-day, though impera¬ 
tive in its demand, is, I must confess, foreign to my temperament. It speaks c-f a 
responsibility which I am compelled to acknowledge owing to my previous Karma that 
has identified me with a vocation specially belonging to that beneficent section of com¬ 
munity which surely is not mine. Believe me, once upon a time I was young, in fact, 
younger than most of you ; and in that early dawn of mind’s first urge of expansion 
I instinctively choso my own true path which, I believe, was to give rhythmic expres¬ 
sion to life on a colourful background of imagination. 

Pursuing the lure of dreams I spent my young days in a reckless adventure— 
forcing verses through a rigid barricade of literary conventions. Such foolhardiness 



. --- poet to take a conspicuous part 

in this solemn occasion when a great University has gathered her scholars to remind 
them of the high obligations associated with their success in college examinations. 

However, towards the period of my declining youth, I took upon myself, for no 
ostensible reason* whatever, tho deliberate mission of tho teacher. This transformation 
in my life helped to unlock the gates to me at those institutions where my right of 
ontry could legitimately be challenged. ‘While enjoying tho unaccustomed honour thus 
acquired I should confess to you that it was not" a compelling sense of duty which 
guided me to this field of education but some long maturing "ideals in my mind that 
constantly troubled my imagination claiming definite shape?. I have decided to speak 
to you about these ideals. 

Before I broach my subject to-day I shall claim vour indulgence in one or two 
points. It is evidont to you that I have grown old, but you, who are youn, cannot 
fully realise the limitations of old age. That I am not in a full possession of ray 
breath may not bo of any importance to others whose lungs are strong and whose 
hearts render loyal service to them without murmur. It may havo a salutary effect 
upon me in curtailing the garrulity to which an old man’s tongue has the habit to 
glide in. 

I* Llt what more significant about man who has crossed his seventieth year is that 
by that time he has concluded most of his opinions and thoughts and thus is corapcl- 
led to repeat himself. This is one of the reasons why tho young persons bored b\ his 
reiterations become naturally excited to a violont fit of contradiction which mnv bo 
courteously suppressed and therefore all the more outrageous. But to save mv energies 
i ^sequence and openly to plagiarize my own store of though is* 

not being in 


and even words. I strongly suspect that 


have missed them, 



In modern India centres of education have been established in large towns where 
the best part of energy and interest of tho country is attracted. The constant How 
of stimulation working upon our mind from its comio environment is denied us who 
are bread m towns. A great deal of tho fundamental objects of knowledge 
with which nature provides us free c cost is banished into printed piwes and n spnn- 
taucons communication of sympathy with tho great world which is intimatedv our, i*. 

leaded against, [ who belong to the tribe of the born exlies having been artificiallv 
noansueu by tho stonv hearted stpnmnthor ’ —» mivinni i mnniv ?«i* torturo 

utmost no- 
lnind. 

3wed tho life o( 
no dear in- 

amply vacant for an ondloss variety of disagreement: Mv scholarship docs not' 

♦m.f t k V ' ."ft 1 £ metJ }!> er hiving read somewhere that'he w» t * 
turn i na\e left off reading discussions about his birthplace for 
with some learned contradiction equally convincing any how it 





„ otend 

lorn m liasmir, »Sincu 
he tear of tho meeting 
vas perfectly in tlio 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN INDIA [ ben, 

things that Ealidas should be born in Kasmir—aud I envy him, for I _ 

Calcutta. He was compelled to suffer an honourable banishment from there to 
n the plains, and his whole poem of u Meghduta” reverberates with the music 
of sorrow that has its crown of suffering “in remembering happier things”. It is not 
significant that in this poem, the lover’s errant fancy, in the quest of the beloved 
who dwelt in the paradise of eternal beauty, lingered with a deliberate delay of 
enjoyment round every hill, stream, or forest over which it passed ; watched the 
grateful dark eyes of the peasant girls welcoming the rainladen clouds of June ; 
listening to some village elder reciting under the banyan tree a well-known love legend 
that ever remain fresh with the tears and smiles of generations of simple hearts ? 
Do we not feel in all this the prisoner of the giant city revelling in a vision of joy 
that, in his imaginary journey, followed him from hill to hill, awaited him at. every 
turn of the path which bore the finger-posts of heaven for separated lovers banished 
on the earth ? 

I wish to ifnpress you with the fact that ono of the noble functions of education is 
to reconcile our human mind* with the world of nature through perfect knowledge, 
and enjoyment. The great’universe sorrounding us with endless aspects of the eternal 
in varied rhythms of colours, sounds and movements constantly mitigates the pressure 
uprn us of our small self along w T hose orbit whirl like meteors dense fragments of 
ephemeral interests. Education must have for its fulness an environment of a detached 
mind like the aerial atmosphere which envelopes the earth opening for her a path of 
communication with the Infinite. 

Tho ‘mantram’ which I have accepted for my own purpose of life, and which 
carries within it in a concentrated form the true ideal of oducation is Infinite Peace, 
Tnbnito Wellbeing the Infinite One. 

Peace there is in the depth of the universe, the peace which is not of inertia, 
bn* for the constant reconciliation of contrary forces, the peace that reigns in the 
sf boro of the stars among gigantic whirlpools of clashing flames. This spirit of a 
mighty peace we must win in our life through the training of self-control and balance 
of mind. Our individual beings are universes in a self-luminous fields of consciousness : 

: instincts and desires as inflamatory elements which should be brought 
under control to be coerced into perfect creations. I was about to say that these 
wore universes in miniature ^ but I hesitated when I realised that spiritual entity 
cannot < measured by a criterian which is that of spatial expansions. Also we can¬ 
not he certain about time limits of those realms just as we are ‘ doubtful about those 
of tho suns and stars. In fact there is a strong reason iu favour of their being 
eternal pilgrims passing through countless cycles of renewal but for which the whole 
world would i:av j gone out of existence long before this. 

Too human cpirit whose highest aim is to realise itself in the supreme spirit, in 
its progress towards finality is enjoyed bv our Scriptures to choose for its initial stage 
“Br.ihmacharyya”, tho stage of self-discipline. This is in order that it can bo estab- 
h-hod in lho heart of SShantam’, in tho infinity of detachment. Tho basis of education 
has to be acquired in this Rhautnm, the harmony of the soul in its unobstructed sense 
of the Eternal. The idea of pilgrimage that prevails in India has the sumo educational 
meaning. Its sit os have been specially selected where nature reveals overwhelming 
magnanimity in its aspect of the beautiful and the grand. There at tho touch of the 
ineffable our worldly experiences lose their tenacious grip of immediacy and life’s 
trit 1 is rescin d into the light from the density of entanglements. 

There is another pilgrimage for us which is in tho world of knowledge. This journey 


irorn an Kinas oi oms tuat obscure our visum of truth, from the enchainment in the 
narrow cage of provincialism. It is a strenuous walk, every step of which has to be 
oarefully taken with a solemn eagerness for tho truth whi > be its goal. There 

was a time when the University had its origin in man's faith in the ultimato value of 
< -ill'll which lie pursued for its own safe. But unfortunately in the modern days 
greed has foiun! its easy success into the sacred shrine dedicated to the cause of 
inn V 1 1 1' uilmimt. The sordid spirit of success has allowed the educational institutions 
to !>*• annexed to the busy market where ‘vulva* is bought and sold according to the 
standard ff worldly proQt, where cheap facilities are offered for acquiring in place 
iff true education its make-believe substitute. 

It iu fully worth-while to emphasize th ultimate purposo of edu 

lion is to us to live a complete life which can be realised through our oom- 

puie unity with existence, a part of which consists of the physical nature ami the 
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aat of tlio human community. For us the world nature has no reciprocal _ 

^ Motion which may be termed as moral. Its manifestations in tho predestined course 
" ^orActivities take no heed of our conduct or necessity, make no distinction between 
the good and the evil. Tho hnman relationship with the blind forces combining in an 
eternal game of creation, indifferent to our personal cry, can only be established 
through cur own personal faculty of reason whose logic is universal. By understand¬ 
ing Nature's laws and modulating them to our needs wo reach the Shantam in tho 
extra-human world, the Shantam which is the fundamental principle of harmony. 
Such an adjustment of Nature’s workings to human intelligence has been progressing 
from the beginning on Man’s history, and according to the degree of that progress we 
judge that department of our civilisation, which we generalise, very often wronly, as 
materialistic. 

. The Supreme being, says the Upanishad, lias to be realised with our heart and 
mind as well, as Visvakarma and as ‘Mahatma sadujananara liridayo saniyishtah’. His 
namo Visvakarma implies laws that are universal through which his activities in the 
physical world are revealed. Thoy would elude our reason if they wore expressions of 
a capricious will, then wo could never depend upon the inevitableness of their 
influences upon our destiny, the influences which can only be turned to our favour if 
we have perfect knowledge of them. There are individuals oven to-day, who believe 
in some happonings in nature which are arbitrary and local, which ignore all the 
endless links -of caus<3 that keep tho world in order/ They imagine that the physical 
phenomena are liable to sudden outbreaks of catastrophic chasms which aro like special 
ordinances originating in isolated causes. Faith in such cosmic arbitrariness derives 
men to tho primitive mentality of fear, to unmeaning ritualism, to imputations of 
special purpose upon natural ovents according to one’s own personal tendencies of 
mind. We ought to know that numerous evils which in olden days were considered 
as punitive weapons in the arsenal of God have been tamed to innocuousness through 
accurate comprehension of their character. 

It has been said in our scripture that ‘avidya’ which means* ignorance is the root 
cause of ail evils, the ignorance which blinds us to the truth of the unity of our self 
with tho not-self. 

Man’s ‘sadhana’ for his union with nature depends for its success upon his faith in 
his reason and his disinterested endeavour in an atmosphere of detachment. A perfect 
technique of such a training is largely found in the West, and there the people are 
last assimilating in their own power the‘power that lies in ‘Anna’ Brahma, the infinity 
manifested in matter. In fact they are gradually extending their own physical body 
into the larger body of the physical world. Their senses arc constantly beingaugmented 
in power, their bodily movements allied to nature's forces of speed. Every day proofs 
are multiplied convincing them that there is no'end to such intimacy I ading toitho exten¬ 
sion of their self in tho realm of time and space. This is the true means of realising 
Visvakarma, the universal worker, by a mind divested of all doubts and by notion. 

shantam, the spirit of peace which can be attained through the realisation of truth, 
is not the whole object of education : it needs for its finality Shivam, Goodness, 
through the training of moral perfection, for the sake of the perfect harmony with the 
human world. 


The greatness which man has reached in tho expansion of tho ph ysioal and intellec¬ 
tual possibilities in him shows, no doubt, a great advancement in" the course of his 
evolution.^ Yet in its lop-sided emphasis it carries the curse of avidya/ the mother 
of all sufferings and futility, ‘avidya,’ which obscures the warning for him that his 
individual self when isolated from all other selves mis ms its reality and heroforo 
suffers unhappiness, just a'l physical body is thwarded in its function when out of 
harmony with the physical world. 

The union of our self with Brahma as Visvakarma may bring us success ii the 
province of living, but. for tho peace and perfection in the realm of our being we 
need our union with Brahma who is Mahatma, the Infinite Spirit dwelling in the 
hearts of all peoples. 

• 1 D10 ^ era facilities of communication not merely a limited murder of 

individuals lmt all the races of men have come close to each other. If thov fail to 
unite in truth then humanity will flounder in the bottom of a ^urging f-ea mutual 
burred and suspicion. Things to-day have already assumed an angry temper of a 
growling be* * .mess ready for an enormous catastrophe <»f suicide. 

Me t problems to-dav have become international problems and yet tho international 
mind has not yet been formed, the modern teachers’ com ionco not having taken its 
responsibility m helping to invoke it 
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^orld “International” may sound too indefinite,—its meaning appearing 
cause of its vagueness, like water acquiring volume by turning into vapour, 
not believe in au internationalism which is amorphous, whose features are 
broadened into flatness. ’With us it must be internationalism of India, with its own 
distinct character. 

The true .universal finds its manifestation in the individuality, which is true. 
Beauty is universal, and a rose reveals it because, as a rose it is individually beautiful. 
By making a decoction of a rose jasmine and lotus you do not get to a realisation of 
; r beautv which is interfloral. The true universalism is not in the breaking 
down of i;i 0 walls of one’s own house, but in the offering of hospitality to one’s 
guests and neighbours. 


i on of the earth in the course of its diurnal and annual ffloti 
man’s life, at any time, must be the reconciliation of two movements, one round the 
centre of its own pcrsonalit}', and another whose centre is in a liuninons ideal com¬ 
prehending the whole human world. Thu international endeavour of a people must 
cany the movement of the people’s own personality round the great spirit of man. 
The inspiration must be its own, which B to help it in its aspiration towards fulfil¬ 
ment. Otherwise, mere cosmopolitanism but drifts on the waves, buffeted by wind from 
all quarters in ah impossibility of movement which has no progress. 

As a people we must be fully conscious of what we are. It is a truism to say that 
the consciousness of the unity of a people implies the knowledge of its parts as well 
of its whole. But, most of us not only nave no such knowledgo of India, they do not 
even have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

By asserting our national unity with vehemence in our political propaganda, we 
assure ourselves that we possess it, and thus continue to live m a make-believe world 
of political day-dreams. 

The fact is" wo have a feeble human interest in our own country. AVe love to 
talk about politics and economics ; we are ready to soar into the thin air of academic 
alstiaetious, or roam in the dusk of pedantic wilderness ; but we never care to cross 
our social boundaries and to come to the door of our neighbouring communities, per¬ 
sonally to enquire how they think and feel and express themselves, and how they 
fashion their lives. 

“The love of man has its own hunger for knowing. Even if we lack this concern¬ 
ing our fellow beings in India, except in our political protestations, at least love of 
knowledge fur its own sake could have brought us close to each other. But there also 
we have failed and suffered. For weakness of knowledge is the foundation of weak¬ 
ness of power. Until India becomes fully distinct in our mind, we can never gain 
k'u in truth; and where troth is imperfect, love can never have its full sway. The 
1 -t function of our Education Centies is to help us to know ourselves ; and then 
aim r with it, her other mission will bo fulfilled which is to inspire us to give ourselves. 

\Vhat has given such enormous intellectual power to Europe is her co-ordination 
of minds. She lias evolved a means by which all countries of that continent can think 
(\:ui . •!*. c • h a great concert of ideas, by its own pressure of movement, naturally 
v^ars. away ail her individual aberrations of thought and extravagances of unreason. 
Jr keeps her flights of fancy dose to the limits of reticence. All her different thought 
rays have boon focussed in our common culture which finds its complete expression in 
ad the European Universities. 

The mind of India, on tho other hand, is divided and scattered ; there is no one 
common pathway along which wo oan reach it. AVo cannot but look with, regret at the 
f< bluuu .. of stimulation io our academic training for the forming of our mind which 
in co-operation of know dgo arid sympathy may comprehend the larger mind of the 
country. T ho most important object of our educational institutions is to help each 
student, to iodise his personality, as an individual representing his people, in such a 
broad spirit, that he may know bow it is the most important tact of his life for him 
to Jmvo been born to the great world of man. 

\W in India are unfortunate in not having the chance to give expression to the best 
in is in t-routing intimate relations with the powerful peoples of the world. The bond 
B tween idio n J.iona to*da, is m of the links of mutual menace, ite strength de.g-nd- 
jjic, upon tii force of panic, and l ading to an enonuous waste of resources in a 
cornp'ditir t of brow heeling and bluff Borne great voice is wanting to be heard which 
will nubor iu tho ,-acred light of truth in tho dark region of tho nightmare of politics. 
But vo in India have not yet Jiad Dio chance. Yet wo have our own human voice 
which truth demands. Even in the region where we are not invited to act wo lmvc 
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right to judge and to guide the mind of men to a proper point of view, to the 
vision of ideality in the heart of the real. 

The activity represented in human education is a world-wide one, it is a great 
movement of universal co-operation interlinked by different ages and countries. And 
India, though defeated in her political destiny, has her responsibility to hold up the 
cause or truth, even to cry in the wilderness ami offer her lessons to the world in the 
oest gifts which she coula produce. The messengers of truth have ever joined their 
nanus across centuries, across the seas, across historical barriers, and thev help to 
Jovm the groat continent of human brotherhood. Education in all its different forms 
ana channels has its ultimate purpose in the evolving of a illuminous sphere of human 
nnna from the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find in itself an eternal 
centre of unity. Wo individuals however small may be our power and whatever corner 
ot the world we may belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this cause i abk voar co¬ 
operation, not merely because co-operation itself is the best aspect of the truth wo 
represent, it is an end and not merely the means. 

AVe are new converts to western ideals, in other words, the ideals belonging to the 
scientific view of life and the world. This is great and it is foolish to belittle iLs 
importance by wrongly describing it as materialism. For truth is spiritual in its self 
and truly materialistic is the mind of the animal which is unscientific and therefore 
unable to cross the dark screen of appearanoo, of accidents and reach the deeper 

region of universal laws. Science means intellectual probity in our dealings with th 0 
material world. This consciousness of mind is spiritual, for it never judges its 
rebuffs by the standard of external profits. 13 4 in science the oft-used half truth that 
honesty is the best policy has proved itself to bo completely true 

bcience being mind’s honesty in its relation to the physical universe never fails to 
5™ 1 * bobt P™ 6 * our living. And mischief finds its entry through this back- 

i? 0 / ° f , ut J llty l an ? .katan has had an ample chance of making use of the divine fruit 
el knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. Science as the best policy is temot- 

thaMt 0 h^aa Supplied ^ ° Ut Ms evil passioi,s thron « h tho respectable cover 

And this is why it is all the more needed to-day that we should have faith in ideals 
bave been matured in the spiritual field through ages of human endeavour for 
D ’ r cr °P s tba f have developed in different forms and in different 

fiv S n b a V Vt l 0Se V w e * for ™ ails s ,P irit Ilas tho same composition. These arc not 
* rke k ° r ^.^.hospitality, for sharing life's treasure with. eJh 
nr, ^. alls .mS 4 t^ at human civilisation is a spiritual f cost the invitation to which is 

. ls u . evei : for tbe ravenous orgies of carnage where tho food and the 
feeders are being torn to pieces. L 


nrJli\ eg6a ^ of a11 hl f raan races carr J man’s faith in a golden age which 

appealed a* the introductory chapter inhuman civilisation. It shows that man 

Wnenh though tbi.rannol bo provA 


It seems to him that they 'We bTeu^V n to himand that This ZuTvTo 

!!;' obstacles. The idea so 


.it in i 4 ; ,. v ousiucies. rno luoa ot milJeninm o 

• n 1 ,,7 u> | . C lj y a J l!i treasured as tiro best asset by man in his mvi oloev 
f te . trut “ realised for ever m some ageless time. Admitting Mint ii *i< not’d 


l n h!, h l ?l prh 1 nit r°, S H ri f ha - S r its etenwl meaning. It is like theTnstimTVrTS 
via h deem I y feels that an infinite world of freedom is uluudv given i„ ji that it r 

‘ a o ° bje i the 

'('tl- if a ohiek has a rationalistio tendency of mind it ouch, m i ti L ! 

freedom which is difficult to imagine and contradictory to alfits c<| e iom , r ,U 
the same it cannot help peeking at its shell and ever accepting it as nfamato 

Tim human soul confined in its limitation has also dreamt ol a millcmuim m.l 
h m!o tn emancipation which seen impossible of attainment, and it has tVIt m 

K^ r . SO f ln , u T'T at source °f inspiration in which all its 

its reality thongh it cannot be proved, P thomlity ffwBl 


our aspiration for freedom i freedom "in love, freed 

ideally realised for ever.” 


in the unity oi man i* 
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Following is tho full text of the Convocation Address of Mr. Symaprasad Mookhepee, 
the Vico-Chancellor, at the Annual Convocation of the University of Calcutta he-d on 
Saturday, the 2nd. March, 1935 :— 

In accordance with well-establiseed custom it is now my privilege to address the 
Convocation and to extend to you all a most cordial welcome on behalf or the Univer¬ 
sity. Your presence hero to-day is an indication of the position which this University 
occupies in the affections of the people of this land. To Your Excellency I desire to 
convoy on behalf of my -colleagues and myself our grateful thanks for your unflagging 
interest in the realisation of our ideals. AVo trust that during the period 01 your 
Chancellorship we shall hike not one or two but several steps forward in our march 
towards further advancement. , . , ., 

During the last twelve months the University lost tho services of some of its 
disturuiiUied members. Dr. Pramathanath Nandi, Sir Bepinbehari Gliose, Dr. Mrigen- 
dralal Mitni, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy, Khan Bahadur Aga Kazim Shirazi and Mr. 
Jvotiprasad Sarvadhikari had risen to conspicuous positions in their own spheres of 
activity by dint of their abilities and attainments. The professions they adopted were 
naturally different, but the University presented to them a common platform for 
service which they ungrudgingly gave for a large number of years. We also pay our 
tribute to tho memory of three other eminent persons, Sir John Kerr, Sir Sankaran 
V'r and Sir Dinshaw Mulla who, though not intimately connected with this Unn 
S icy had, at one period or other, influenced its activities, and generously championed 
"the cause of its progress. 

It is my pleasant duty to refer to the services rendered to the University by my 
predecessor, Sir Hassan Suhrawardy. lie came to occupy office at a time when the 
Xjniv* rsity was passing through a period of great anxiety, due mainly to its uncertain 
linnnu.-J position : and it must have been a source of gratification to him that during 
Lr time several measures of far-reaching importance were considered and settled by 
the Senate. The University has conferred on Sir Hassan tho Honorary Degree of 
Doctor of Science in recognition of the work he did for it. 

The University of Calcutta which is perhaps the largest University in Asia, if not 
in tb: worid, presents problem ; of great magnitude and complexity and it is impo¬ 
ssible* to survey its detailed activities in the course of a Convocation address. Tho 
v. nk of the University may be broadly classified into five divisions. Fiist, we have 
directly to administer three large departments of post-graduate teaching in Arts, 
{Science and Law, comprizing nearly 3,000 students. For this purpose we maintain a 
..tuff 2Of: u hole-time and part-time teachers in 40 different subjects. It is our endeavour 

place at their disposal adequate facilities not only for imparting instruction but also 
ior carrying on original investigations in various subjects of study. AVe have also 
engaged the services of about 40 research scholars who are afforded ample oppurtu- 
rrybag on their work. 

Secondly, we have to supervise collegiate education m Bengal and Assam which now 
contain 00"college®. The total number of students reading in the30 institutions is more 
t| in* 3 U/j7j> 33 colleges are scattered in different places outside Calcutta and 27 

. . _ _ , .. 

Thirdly, o - i havo to superintend tho working of .',291 recognised high schools. Of 
i k o 112 are situated in Calcutta and 1,079 outside it and tho totol number of students 
1( - idlug in them is about 300,000. 

fourthly, wo have to conduct examinations throughout the year in Arts, Science, 
Jaw, Medicine, Teaching, Commerce and Engineering. The magnitude of tho work 
which ihe University bus" to do in this connection can well be appreciated when we 
i -ij iU! ' :i ti the total number of students appreciated when we remember that tbc 
i„i .1 number of . '••nr-. appearing at the various examinations in 1331 was about 
41,650 TIL. involved the appointment • more than 2,OX) examiners and paper-settlors 
ami the 'ottuu* rut printing of 810 different question papers, |tlie examinations being 
hold ii: 2<G centre'* and h-bting for 1.40 days out of 2G<_> working days in the year. 

Fifthly we have devote a large part of our time and attention to the work of 
oting the health and welfare of out* students. For this purpose wo m:.. 
departir. nte and agencies whoso great task is to conduct activities directly and also to 
devise means for correlating the work of individual institutions. 
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jm I L^ r e briefly described may be characterised as the routine activities of^v 
uvdrsity ; yet they are of a diverse nature and often present problems which require 
--^closest attention and aro not always easy of solutiou. In addition to theso we are 
continually engaged in considering new measures of reform vitally affecting the future 
welfare ot this province. Such efforts should by no means be regarded as accidental 
or isolated instances of University activities ; they form component parts of a consi- 
dered plan of future re-organisation, each developing in its appropriate place. 

One such problem relates to the new Matriculation Regulations. For the last 14 
years this University has striven hard to remodel the Matriculation Examination which 
may well be described as the basic factor of our educational system. I have no desire 
to recall here the controversies which the proposal had given rise to. Wo have now 
received from Government a definite pronouncement that the now regulations will bo 
sanctioned. The representatives of Government and the University has arrived at an 
agreement as to the form they will take. Tlio regulations embody several fundamental 
Principles. They recognise the imperative necessity of altering the present courses of 
study, ot widening and including-within them matters which are of paramount importance 
in the training of boys. They recognise the need of physical education and some form 
of vocational training. They recognise the desirability "of providing special alternative 
subjects aud courses of study for girls whoso number is now rapidly inoroasiug and 
whose future education is presenting to the University new and complex problems for 
solution. Another great task which the University has undertaken is the collection of mate¬ 
rials for the systematic preparation of text-books in Bengali in various subjects of 
study specially of a scientific character. We have appointed experts who are engaged 
m collecting words and expressions to be used in text-books on scientific and technical 
subjects and in finding out the best ways of adapting them for our purposes. W o are 
iully cognisant of the difficulties that lie ahead. Wo do not want to bo carried awav by 
enthusiasm to such an extent as to coin entirely new words in the vernacular and to 
demand their exclusive employment. We are aware that many technical words and 
expressions in foreign languages are used throughout tho world in the same form, 
neither can we forget that after the Matriculation stage our stud re to carry 

on their studies through the medium of English. With a view to maintaining a : inform 
standard wo have appointed a co-ordinating committee consisting of experts on whoso 
Vi <Sv\ ent * 10 University places full reliance. Wo have already made a collection of 
expressions whijh are now being carefully examined. We hope soon to publish 
tills list and invite comments thereon. I visualise the day when in this manner tho 
university will be able to prepare a complete glossary of words in all subjects and 
tor all standards. This will enrich Bengali language " and literature and also make it 
possible for us to take stops for extending the use of the vernacular for the higher 
examinations of tho University. 

One of our greatest drawbacks has been insufficient-accommodation for tho University 
library This University may well congratulate itself on being the possessor of one" 
u the finest libraries in the East. Our regret lias hitherto been that we have not 
been able to allow our studouts adequate facilities for using the library in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner. One of the steps which the Sonata has taken to remove this defect is 
to complete the fourth storey of the Asutosh Buiiding where tho University General 
y and the Post-Graduate Lauding Lil .11 be located from tin next session, 

iin. spacious hall facing south will be utilised as the reading room and is expected 
to accommodate about 350 persons. We have made -arrangement ; tor decorating i s 
vals with frescoes, illustrating the developpment of Indian culture and civilizatou with 
special reference to tho contributions made by Bengal. I trust that Gn» iiTOundiiv's 
and equipments of the hail will inspire both teachers and students to tho noblest and 
most strenuous efforts for the pursuit of knowledge. 

irVfi . tt m c -nsi<lering the possibility of providing] increased aecommo- 

3 Uamrsity College of Science with a view to enabling our teachers, 
Affidlo 11 «r f m j* applied sciences, to fulfil satisfactorily the obligations of their 
offices and to extend the usefulness of the institution. Wo no less ancon, to eon- 

F\ I DermiQntal U p the Vn» lliri $ , of subjacts Uke Zoology, Bo .my, Anthropology, 
ExporiraonU P^rohology and Physiology, now scattered in three differ* nt parts 0 f <ho 

aion so that i that tbls mat1or wil! bo takeu iri hand during tho next seS- 

regard to theiifwort tb ° se subjects will have no complaint to make with 

reviev *' the activities of our teachers and advanced students 
^ v tijo congratulations of all well-wishers uf the Udver- 

b limo w l not permit me to dwell at length on tho various problems whi. U have 
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to their attention. It will be sufTicient for me to state that many of the re: 

^ ir investigations have been published in the course of the year as independent 
cutises or as articles in recognised journals both in and outside India. In several 
instances they amount to notable contributions to the advancement of knowledge. The 
spirit of original investigation is not confined to the members of the Post-Graduate 
staff alone. We find a number of teachers in our affiliated colleges who, in spite of 
their limited opportunities, are making valuable contributions in their special subjects. 
We rejoice to find that this spirit also inspires the activities of our young 
scholars who after obtaining their master's degree, are carrying on investigations 
of diverse problems under the guidance of University " teachers. That the 
fountain will not run dry is abundantly manifest from the fact that during 
the kla.ot twelve months as many as thirteen of our graduates obtained the 
doctor's degree, six: in arts and seven in science. Most of their dissertations were 
examined by foreign experts who occupy pre-eminent positions in their own spheres 
of learning. Again, modals and prizes have been awarded to as many as sixteen young 
scholars on the results of these they submitted for scrutiny at the "hands of impartial 
and competent examiners. We have also steadily adhered to the policy of sending 
abroad some of our brilliant men either for advanced work or for obtaining first¬ 
hand knowledge of recent developments in their fields of activity. Similarly, wo have 
invited distinguished scholars from both East and West to deliver courses of lectures 
on a variety of subjects in which they are regarded as authorities. These activities 
do ned - represent a sudden growth during one particular year. For the last 25 years 
! l>i: University has resolutely stood for expansion of education and, more than any 
other institution in India, has placed at the disposal of its advanced students and 
scholars facilities for carrying on original work in various branches of learning. The 
imperfect survey v/hich I have placed before you only goes to show that the torch of 
knowledge which was lighted in the temple of learning is still burning brightly, thanks 
to The zealous devotion of the workers gathered within its walls. 

While I lay stress on the academic activities of the University, I cannot ignore 
that it will bo impossible for us to improve the quality of higher touching and re¬ 
search until and unless wo take up and solve the question of collegiato education in 
Bengal. The University at present exercises indirect control in this sphere by pres¬ 
cribing text-books and holding examinations. In my judgment tho solution does not 
lie in including in our list an array of important and difficult text-books or in artificially 
increasing or diminishing the percentage of passes at the different University exa¬ 
minations. We must device means for improving the method and standard of teaching- 
in our colleges, the conditions under which the teachers work and tho students reside 
and carry on their corporate activities. It is unfortunate that tho rocommoudufiony mudo 
Cy th readier Commission have not borne fruit in the province for tho benefit of 
v. ii'cii tho Commission was appointed. An attempt to ascertain at this stage how this 
1 is happened not likely to servo any useful purpose. Wo have now to unite, to 
gat K‘i our f"r«.;08 togotlior and to formulate proposals for future roform in tho light 
ocumslances. Jt is hardly possible I s them here in detail. One 

an poet must necessarily be the ascertainment of the means for initiating special courses 
rs) for stabiis!.mg special institutions which will open new’ avenues and new careers 
lor our youths, at distinguished from a system thatj is predominantly literary in 
c'iaract;..r and lardly useful for the average person in facing the struggle of life. 
hducaiiMU . one typ.j is not equally good for all people aud a re-orientation of the 
present Sw.hjm is imnv'Lately necessary. On throe main points, however, wo must be 
<.ohipimoly fr.it•‘died. 1 irst, v, must bo provided with sufficient funds. Secondly the 
^ of the reforms must bo in tho direction of >u of ndu • ’U 

hut Its ourUilmont in any shape or form. Lastly, the control must be vested in a body of 

— siderations. 

briefly 

\f* o( lacs of"rupi:es7 ouV^of whi^niTy > 65^' / S’»”lil?ie J lS re 

than 00 por cent represented tl u feos and other sources Rs 3 65 000 or 

jhjiuIy Li per cent was derived from interest on endowments, ami Ks \ 6$UOO or 
, per oont. received from Government grant we are now in a smnmvhat 
*• 1 n'.’io r ^ )ltion ln accordance with the fiuauoial agreement with Government i cached 
h' l cU, wc are not permitted to enjoy our full increased income from fees The 
Gov,.-rument grant w Hai l© to be curtailed to the extent of 60 iter cent 
the mum income of the fee fund if it exceeds n standard figure fixed by 

>tage to go i ato the detail of this question. But 


?qv shape or form. Lastly, the ooni rol must be vested in a b 
men endowed witu ful autonomy and chosen primarily on academic oonsideratior 
before 1 conclude my remarks on University and ollegiute eduoatiom I mav 
refer to the financial position of iho University. During 1934 the University 


Uovw umem I dy not intend at this 
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hlf of the University and, if I may add, of the educated public of Bengal, I _ 
ftiest appeal to Government to allow us to have the full advantage of our increased 
le so that we may be in a position to fulfil the great task we have undertaken. 
In this connection I venture to express the hope that Government and the Legislature 
will find it possible to restore the entire annual grant of Rs. 1,29,000 sanctioned for 
many years for the non-Government colleges in Bengal. 

I rejoice to find that during the year under review the University has been the 
recipient of several donations." The " total sum received since our last "Convocation is 
Ifs. G5,001 of which a sum of Rs. 50,000 has been endowed by Dr. Harendra Coomar 
Mookorjee. His donation which now comes up to three lacs of rupees is indeed 
unique iu the annals of the University, coming as it does from a member of the 
teaching profession. A sum of Rs. 10,000 was bequeathed by the late Rai Bahadur 
Ramcharan Mitra for industrial education. On behalf of the University I gratefully 
thank the donors, and specially my old teacher, Dr. Mookherjee, and venture to 
express the hope that these noble examples will be imitated by others who desire to 
see the University advance from more to more. 

I have been so long discussing some of the intellectual activities of the Univer¬ 
sity. I shall now turn for a few moments to the steps which the University should 
take for the improvement of the health and welfare of our students. As you are 
aware, we have been attempting to render somo service in this direction during recent 
years. The work of the Students’ Welfare department which has won recognition 
from all quarters ha.s taken two forms. It deals with the investigation of the causes 
aifectmg the health of our students by means of examination conducted by our own 
staff The materials which we have collected hitherto are as interesting as they are 
appalling in character. What is education worth if our youths in general are physically 
weak or unfit, unable to stand the stress and strain of modern life? What is"educa¬ 
tion worth if we cannot turn them into men physically strong and well-equipped as 
tliey should be intellectually sane and robust ? We have not remained satisfied with 
a mere examination of their health. We are dealing as well with the preventive and 
curative side of the problem. This includes not only a cheap though limited supply of 
medicines, spectacles and similar things but also larger piovision for sports, games and 
scientific physical education. We have been fortunate enough to obtain, through the 
courtesy of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, a fine plot of land near the Dhakuria 
f 6 i • i aro & oin $ to erect a well-equipped home for the University Rowing Club 
or which our teachers and students will no doubt take ihe fullest advantage. One of 1 
our pressing needs is a playground for the University. Recently wo have mafic 
arrangements for charing tho rn ddonoy College grounds in (ho Mafdan for two days 
in the w.vie For this co-operation our thanks are duo to that college but this is not 
at. all sufficient for our purpose, nor can it meet the demands of about. :t,00O students 
} v i° are directly taught, by the University. Wo aro also taking ston ; For securin': a 
" ] ' 7 ' curohmmt for tho university Training Corps which, wo hold, is capable of 
considerable improvement and i i [gain, tho Bratachari movement which 

fias already attracted tho imagination of our young men and women deserves 1 ho most 
careful consideration of the university. 


Ihe fine display of organisation and discipline which our students gave in connec- 
uon with tlie celebration of the Foundation Day in January last is worthy of all praise 
and must have shown tho most adverse critic what our young men and women aro 
v\u>ah]° of achieving. What they asl> for is sympathy and organised co-op oration. 

VHiat they need to-day is proper direction of their youthful energies into healthy 
onannols which may be worthy of them and of tlio traditions of the province to 
^ hicn they belong. I have abundant faith in the glory of youth and what 1 sk from 
the authorities in the name of the students of Bengal is that they be given a ebaueo 
ii- c ) \ 7 n “PPO/tunity to enjoy life and the amplest facilities for tho develop re nt 
r,! . ! : l * ohariioter, so that in the days to come tliev may be real as*-, s in tho 

• i ineranoQ of the high oh t interests of onr motherland. They want noThiny further; 

satisfied with no less than what students in other countric;- more lortn- 
" r tx) receive from their Universities or Government 

n rt! i i . w , ^e a fortunate day for Bengal when the University can organise 

na ,*.' oioau whoso chief aim will" be to devise ways and means for the pr-’gros- 
‘ ® of tho student community of Bengal. Its great arm important task will lie to 

jj ! ] U Y ] 1(3 physical well-being of our bovs and girls, to assist the needy and 

in them a sound moral loter ; to orcatomea and 
otwiithe village and in the oity, in their in 
ana looul administration and on national policies, will act righteously, fearic sly rud for the 
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^Hg£aticnt of the gonoral welfare. Tlio great obstacle, it will be said, is finance. Bat I 
am emphatically of opinion that such a beneficent organisation cannot fail to receive 
the support of the University, of Governmont and of the public. Its means should bo 
supplemented by a national fund which we might call the University Alumnus 
Fund to which all old students of tho University may contribute their share, largo or 
small. The starting of such a fund is a well-known thing in the history of some 
University in the [West and let Calcutta be the first Indian University to inaugurate a 
similar fund in this country. 

Tho imperfect survey of some of our important activities which I have ventured to 
place before you has been undertaken with a full sense of the difficult times through 
which our University and our country are passsing. While realising tho advance wo 
have made, we unhesitatingly acknowledge that we are not satisfied with all that is 
being done in the sphere of education. " We can derive but little consolation from tho 
knowledge that defects in the educational system are not peculiar to this province or 
country, that they are taxing the ingenuity and intellect of veteran educationists in 
countries moro prosperous and more fortunate than ours. We are struggling hard to 
grapple with a situation which is the result of a system of education handed down to 
us from previous generations. The various projects" of reform outlined by me are only 
a few of the many which must be undertaken if we are to refashion the old system 
and make it respond to the call of the nation and the demands of the present day. Wo 
do not share the views of those who maintain that futher expansion of education is 
undesirable. We, on the other hand, strongly feel that the door of tho University 
should lie thrown open wider still so that it might elevate the nation and rouse the 
>ect of the people of this land. The influence of the University in this demo- 
eratic age cannot safely 1 c limited to tho period of youth but must include systematic 
and organised effort for tho education of adults. In the present State of our national 
existence I cannot but emphasise the reality and the greatness of this need. In other 
countries there have been inaugurated in recent times movements for giving to tho 
adults of every class the advantages of University education as far as practicable. As 
tho result of this there has been discovered an astonishing measure both of ability and of 
desire to make use of these opportunities. This is a field of activity still untrodden 
by us. If we are to keep ourselves in close touch with the life of the people, if we 
are not to forego an opportunity of service too great to be neglected, we have to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of including this in our programme of work. 

For various reasons our province to-day, more than any other in India, is an 
object of attention, and attack from quarters far and near. This is not tho occasion to 
disou&s 1 ho reasons which has contributed to this state of affairs. But if we are to 
live and " ov as a University, one of whose paramount tasks is to produced not only 
leaders of thought and action but also workers dedicated to the service of the nation, 
we cannot sit idle with philosophic unconcern and let things drift as they may. So far 
ps wo aro concerned, it is for its to set our house in order. It is for us, and specially 
th». younger generation, Hindus, Moslems and Christians alike, to combine and resolute¬ 
ly stand 'or the permanent well-being of our province and to rescue her from tho 
deadly stagnation which now seems to envelop her. Unmoved bv considerations of the 
hour, it is for us to substitute the welfare of all classes for that of our own class 
only. Ti is for us to realise tho supreme need of abandoning paths of hatred, violence 
.'•tv! destruction. It is for us to concentrate on constructive plans of reform and ex¬ 
pansion m different fields of activity for the promotion of national prosperity. It is 
he us to work honestly and steadfastly for increasing our efficiency.—to learn the 
great value of discipline and moderation which are always compatible with true pat- 
’ to regard ourselves, each one of us, no matter what, our position in life mav bo 

as tt ustees of out national lonour. 1 realise that this is ti task not easy of achievement. 
Ihn inspired by a lofty idealism, we shall ho stirred in our action if we remember this 
simpl" truth th?«t the future of Bengal,—nay of India—lies to-day with tho younger 
generation and that she will ho only what they shall make her to be. 

Standing in the very place which is sanctified by tho memory of one ot whom 
i cannot Gunk wifi out the deepest feelings of affection and reverence, to whom 1 

«'we my ife and all, and to whom this University owes its greatness .and eminence_ 

rinruling or 11ns sacred spot, to there U nothing nobler, nothing greater tban’to 
opportunity of serving tho truest interests of my Alma Mater and rny 
1 j • 
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A SUMMARY OF THE TEXT OF THE 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA BILL 

The Indian re-print of the Government of India Bill was issued in India on the 
1st. February 1935 and ran into 323 pages. 

It is described as U A Bill to make further provision for the Government of India to 
bo enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice and consent 
of Lords Spiritual, and Temporal and Commons in this present Parliament assembled 
and by authority of the same as follows”. 

Tho Bill was presented by the Secretary of State, Sir Samuel Jloare, supported by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, the Attorney-General and 
Mr. R. A. Butler. Besides other matters the Bill includes detailed statutory provi¬ 
sions relating to Federal Railway authority which provides iuter alia that any Bill 
relating to rates and fares shall not be introduced or moved in either Chamber except 
on tho recommendation of the Governor-General. 

Tho Bill provides for tho appointment of one person as Governor-General of India 
A^nd another as His Majesty’s Representative as regards relations with Indian States, 
but makes lawful for llis Majesty to appoint one person Uo fill both the 
said offices. 

The future Government is to bo named “Federation of India” after inauguration by 
King’s proclamation. 

As regards the Federal Executive, the Bill provides that tho Council of Ministers shall 
not exceed 10 and Ministers’ salary shall not be varied during their form of office and 
that counsellors appointed by the Governor-General shall not exceed three. 

Except for the first Financial Adviser, the Governor-General shall consult b • 
Ministers as to the person to be selected as adviser. 

The Governor-General shall appoint a person to bo Advocate-General for tho 
Federation. 

Qualification for membership of Legislature enables a servant of tho Crown to be¬ 
come a member, while serving a State. The existing privileges of members of the 
Legislature are continued and it is definitely laid down that Chambers would have no 
power to compel attendance of any person or exorcise punitive powers beyond those 
possessed at present. 

The annual financial statement would indicate bums, if any, included solely Iociuiho 
the Governor-General has directed their inclusion as being necessary for duo discharge 
of any of liis special responsibilities. 

Power is given to tho Governor-General to enact, during the recess of tho Legisla¬ 
ture, ordinance to end six weeks after the re-Assomblv of the Legislature or earlier, 
if disapproved by both Chambers; secondly to enact ordinance, covering special 
responsibility, with a maximum life of one year and enact acts, after giving one month’s 
notice to tho Legislature to enact tho same. 

In ase of failure cf the constitutional machinery, tho Governor-General can, by 
proclamation, assume all powers of Federation, excluding tho Federal Court. 

Governor’s Provinces 

The Governor s provinces shall bo Madras, Bombay, Bengal, tb Failed Brovina , 
the Punjab, Bihar, the Central Provinces and Berar, Assam, N. PV. F. Province, Orissa, 
Sind anu such others as may be created under tho Act. 

AS regards Berar, the Bill says. “Whereas it is in contemplation that an agreement 
shall bo concluded between His Majesty and His Exalted Bigness, whereby, notwith¬ 
standing the continuance of the sovereignty of Hi ted Highness over Berar, the 
Central Provinces and Berar ?uay be governed together as one Governors Proriruv, 
under this Act oy name of Central Provinces and B rar. If no such aunvmri <s is 
concluded or if such agreement is concluded, but subsequently ceases to have effect” 
reference would be construed as referem o to Central Province;-:, and consequential 
modifications would be made. 

The Council of Ministers in Provinces is not limited in numbers, but Ministers 
salary shall not bo varied during tire term of office* 
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Governors of Bengal and Assam shall have special responsibilities regard! 
ed areas, the N. \V. F. P. Governor regarding the tribal area and the Sin* 
overnnr for proper administration of the Sokkur Barrage. 

The Bill provides : If it appears to the Governor that peace or tranquility of the 
Province is endangered by the operations of any committing or conspiring or preparing 
or attempting to commit crimes of violence, which/ in the opinion of tho Governor, 
aig niton led to overthrow Government as by law established, tho Governor may, if he 
thinks that eiroamstances require him so to do for the purpose of combating tlioso 
operations, direct that his functions shall, to such extent, as" may be specified in the 
direction, ho exercised by him in his discretion and until otherwise provided by 
subsequent direction of tho Governor, those functions shall, to that extent, be exercised 
by him accordingly. 

^ r hile any such direction is in force, the Governor may authorise an official to 
sp'\tk in and otherwise take part in proceedings of the legislature and any official so 
authorised may peak and take port accordingly in proceedings of the Chamber or Cham¬ 
bers of the Legislature, at any joint sitting -of the Chambers and any Committeo of tho 
Legislature whereof he may be named member, but he shall not be entitled to vote. 

The functions of the Governor under this Section shall be exercised by him in 
his discretion, shall make rules for securing that no records or information had beeu 
or may be obtained with respect to operations of person ; committing or conspiring, 
preparing or attempting to commit such crimes as are mentioned in the last preced¬ 
ing Section, shall be disclosed or given by any Officer of any Police force in the 
to any Member of that force except by the direction of the Inspector- 
General of Police or to any other person except by the direction of tho Governor in 
his discretion.” 


The nomenclature for both Central and Provincial Legislatures will change. The 
A leru! Houses will be called the Council of State (Upper House), the Federal Assembly 
(Lower House' and in the Provinces, the Legislative Council (Upper House) and tho 
Legislative Assembly (Lower House). 

Educational grants-in-nid, Anglo-Indian and European domiciled communities, are 
safeguarded, except when the Provincial Assembly, can by a three-fourth majority of 
the members semblv vote otherwise. This Section, however, does not affect 

Governor's special responsibility regarding the legitimate interests of the minorities. 


Governor’s Powers 

Powers mainly corresponding to those given to the Governor-General are given to 
Governors in respect of two types of Ordinances and the enactment of Governor’s Acts 
and procbiznation assuming powers, in the case of failure of the constitutional machi¬ 
ne]* v. excluding High Court.” j 

The following shall bo Chief Cornmissiondf’s Provinces :—British Baluchistan, Delhi, 
Ajmer-Mnrwara, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar Islands and the Area known as Panth 
lhploda. 

Aden : 1 all cease to be a part of India. 

a Chief Commissioner's Province shall be administered bv the Governor-General, 
acting to such extent as he thinks fit, through the Chief Commissioner to bo appoinedt 
by him in his discretion. 

The part of the Bill dealing with legislative powers declares that the Federal 
Legislature sin 11 not j .y g laws extending to states or subjects thereof, otherwise than 
,n accordance .. : r h tho Instrument of Accession of that State and any condition;; 
contained therein. 

The Governor-General, in his discretion, will arbitrate regarding tho residual 
powers of legislation between Federation and tho Provinces. Detailed provisions are 
/eutirg discrimination against British subjects domiciled in the Unitod King- 
d* :n, and Borman subjects domiciled in Burma on a reciprocal basis. 

V provides, inter alia, that no company, which at the date of the passing of tire 
.A'd was not engaged in British flndia, would be eligible for any grant of bounty or 
subsidy unless (o) th Company is incorporated by or under the law of British India 
and (b; such pr-ponioD, not exceeding one half of the nvanbors of its governing body 
a > tlie Art may arc Indian subjects of liis Majesty and (o) the Company 

/ .v* such ruu/mable famiiiic:; for training of Indian subjects of IJis Ma' s/v as ‘max 
be prescribed. 

A Company shall be deemed to l. carrying on business in India if it owns ships, 
vim u habit uuiy trade to and from Ports in India. 
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general 


ailed provisions aro also made regarding tho professional qualifications in genera 
edioal qualifications. 

A special section deals with broad-casting with a view to give certain rights to 
tho Provinces and States. 

The Federation shall pay to tho Crown expenses incurred in discharging the Crown’s 
functions in relation to the Indian States mid contributions at present made bv the 
Indian States to the revenues of India may bo given to the Federation but His Majestv 
retains the right to remit at any time, whole or any part of any such contributions. k 

States 

His Majesty may, in signifying acceptance of the Instrument of Accession of a 
btate, agree to remit over a period, not exceeding 20 years from the date of Acces- 
siom any cash contributions payable by that State. The Federation may, subioet to 
conditions, make loans to or give guarantees in respect of loans raised bv anv 
reaerated State. J 

Provision is made for an Auditor-General of India and a Provincial Auditor-General 
to be appointed by His Majesty. 

The Bill empowers His Majesty to constitute an Inter-Provincial Council acting on 
addresses presented through the Governor-General by legislatures and provision nm* 
be made enabling the States’ representatives to participate in its work. 

The Federal Railway authority will consist of seven members, of whom, three 
will be appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and the President of the 
authority would be also similarly appointed from among the seven members The 
Federal Court would consist of the Chief Justice, and six Puisne Judges, holding 
othcQ till 65 years of age, compared with tho 60 years’ limit, imposed on Hiffh Court 


office till 65 years of age, compared 
Judges. 

1. C. S. officials can be appointed as Chief Justices, of the High Court or tho 
Federal Court. 

Tho Bill includes provisions of the existing Government of India Act, with amend¬ 
ments until the establishment of Federation. 

Provisions of Bill—Accession of States 

The India Bill makes the following provision as regards the accession of Indian 
States. 

C 1 ) A State shall be deemed to have acceded to the Federation (a) if His Majesty 
lias signified his acceptance of the declaration made by the Ruler thereof, whereby 
tins Act is applicable to his State and his subjects, with the intent that His Majesty 
the Kmg, the Governor-General of India, tho Federal Legislature, the Federal Court 
and any other federal authority established for the purposes of federation shall 
exercise, in relation to his State and his subjects, functions as may be vested in them 
by or under tins Act. 

(b) Specifies which of the matters mentioned in the Federal Legislative list ho 
accepts as a matter with respect to which tho Federal Legislature may make laws 
for this btnto and his subjects and specifies any condition to which acceptance of any 
such maAer is to be l by subject ; (c) assumes obligation of ensuring that due 

effect is given to this Act within his State. 

„ ,^ ro 2 ?ded that the declaration may be made conditionally on the establishment of 
federation on or before the specified date and in that case, the vState shall not be 
deemed to have acceded to the Federation, if federation is not established until afr»u- 
tnar date. 

Ualer may by supplementary declaration made to, and accepted by His 
Majesty declare his willingness to accept, conditionally or otherwise, any other matter 
a:, a matter with respect to which the Federal Legislature may make laws in relation 
to his btate and subject thereof or his willingness, waive, m whole or part, any 
condition specified in the previous declaration made bv him. 

. • /I i . c ou v'. ra v a 8 ^M1 not be valid, unless it is a declaration of the Ruler 
himsmt, bat subject, as aforesaid, references in this Act to the Ruler of the State 
iuc hide re crcuces to any persons -for the time being, exercising powers of the Ruler 
of tne orate, whether by reason of the Ruler's minority or for uuy other reason. 

(4) Hi- validity of aoy declaration under this Section shall no r b- * affected by anv 
amendment, of provisions of this Act, mentioned in tho Second Schedule to this Act, 
bat no such amendment shalf, in any case, be constm.-i as extending to the I 
State, without the concurrence of the Ruler of that State. 
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4ter establishment of Federation, request of a Ruler that his State ma^ 
to the Federation shall be transmitted to His Majesty through the Governor- 
General and after the expiration of twenty years from the establishment of federation, 
tnV‘ Governor-General shall not transmit to His Majesty any such request unti. 
tu ra hai been pr-sentod to him by each Chamber-ofthe Federal Legislator© for 
von to His Majesty, aa address praying that His Majesty be pleased to admit 

that State into the Federation. . „ , , 

( 0 \ Xu this Act. a State which acceded to the Federation is referred as a federa¬ 
ted State and the State has so acceded, constructed together with an 5 supplementary 
declaration made under this section, is referred as the Instrument of Accession of 

Instrument of Accession may contain provision with respect to any subject 
not‘mentioned in this Section, with respect to which, this Act expressly authorises 
provision to be made by tho Instrument of Accession of that state. 

iS All courts shall take judicial notice of every Instruments of Accession. , 

ffi, In this Section, the expression “Federal Legislative list means the list o* 
matters in respect of which under Part V of this Act, the federal Legislature has. 
Iru the Provincial Legislature has not, the power to make laws. 

Responsibilities of Governor-General 

The following are the special responsibilities of the Governor-General. 

(a) Prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquility of India or any 

* 1 guarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federal Government ; 

(d Safeguarding of the legitimate interests of the minorities ; ., , . . 

(d Securing to a member of tho Public Services of any rights provided for them 
V: or under this Act and safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; . . 

J (fi) Securing, in tho sphere of executive action of purposes which provisions of 
Chanter III ed Part V of this Act are designed to secure, in relation to the legislation ; 

(t) Prevention of action which would subject goods of United Kingdom or 01 Bur¬ 
mese origin, imported into India, to discriminatory or penal treatment ; 

is) Protection of the rights of any Indian State ; ...... 

Hi) Seonrir" that duo discharge of his functions with respect to which ho is by or 
ur ier this Act"required to act in his discretion or to exercise hi:, individual judgment is 
not prejudiced or Impeded by any course of action taken with respect to any other matter. 

If in so far us any special responsibility of the Governor-General is involv, 
s'l'a!!, in exercise of his functions, exercise his individual judgment as to the action 
to bo taken. 

Governors Powers 


The I ' lowing are the special responsibilities of Governors 

(a) Prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquility of a Province or 
an? paid thereof ; 

(b) safeguards of tho legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(<.) securing to the members of public services of any right provided for them by 
or undt this Act, and safeguards of their legitimate interests ; . 

pl) securing, in the sphere of executive action, of purposes which provisions ot 
Chapter III of Part V of this Act, are designed to secure in relation to legislation ; 

(©) securing of peace and good government of areas which, by or under tho provi¬ 
sions of tlib Act, n : declared to be partially excluded areas •, 

(f) protection of the right of any Indian State ; and 

/securing v oxc ution of orders of directions, lawfully issued to him under part 
VI of ibis Act by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

The Governor of the Central Province and Berar shall also have the special res¬ 
ponsibility ol ecuriag that a reasonable share of the revenues of the Provinces is 
expended in or for tho benefit of Berar. 

Th. Governor of Bengal and the Governor of Assam shall also have tho special 
responsibility of ‘•eccuring that due discharge of their functions in respect of excluded 
ureas is nut prejudiced or impeded by any course of action taken with respect to any 
other matter 

Th • G;')\ohiov • i North-Western Frontier Pro vice snail also have the special ros- 
ponsihdik i a. iirii.g that the f iue discharge of his functions, in respect of tribal 
areas ! n’whicl 1 0 in Agent to the Governor-General, is not prejudiced or impeded by 
* course of action taken with respect to other matter. >*• 

w 
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special responsibility of securing proper 


Governor of Sind shall also have the 
.istration of the Sukkur Barrage Scheme. 

» i • S r° fa F. 88 an y special responsibility of a Governor involved, he shall, in exercise 
ot ms functions, exercise his individual judgment as to the action to be taken. 

mi nation et(? derds exhaustively with provisions with respect to Discri- 

Subject to provisions of this Chapter, a British subject domiciled in the United 
tungaom, shall be exempt from the operation of so much of anv Federal or Provin- 
f (a) imposes any restriction on the right of entry into British India or (b) 
*JP laoe of birth, race, descent, language, religion, domicile, 
f,?^? nco filiation of residence, any liability, restriction or condition in regard to 
f a J*; ’ Residence, holding of property or publio office or carrying on any occupation 
l )r0 ^ s . si0tt * Provided that no person shall, by virtue "of this sub- 
r ent . l ? ed .j :o claim exemption from any such restriction, condition or liabi- 
lf so lo ?S ^ Indian subjects of His Majesty’s domiciled 
th ft B fln^ I fe/ re ’ h J orundor the law of tho United Kingdom, be subjected. in 
tlin W om V. to S1 , milar restriction, condition or liability, imposed in regard to 

subject matter, by reference to the same principle of distinction. 

Britkb Tn r ri;I 1Q ^^ r ?° Se °/ l ^ 0 J? r 9? edin g.. sul) 'Soction, provision whether of law of 
: ; ndia °J of ^ aw , tbo United Kingdom, empowering any public authority, to 

? r 1° exc ! llde 2 de P° rfc individuals," whenever domiciled, 
7^oTon ^hi t0 be Arable persons, shall not bo needed to bd 

pftoi 3 L'K? t ^ t ^ tandin ^ aa y tbin 8 ' m Section, if the Governor-General, or as the 
Governor of any province, by public notification, certifies that for the 
F* 0n ° f any i gravo menace t° the peace or tranquillity of anv part of India or 
of v^oWa EfSL i b6 i a / iy par ^» ° f the Province or for tho purpose of combating crimes 
nf thdZ - iatended t 0 overthrow the Government, it is expedient that the operation 
PJ? V ; 1SI0D ? sub-section fl) of this Section should be wholly or partially 
m . r ? latl0n 1 to any law, then, while the notification is in force, the operation 
ponorof P ^ >V 1 ? 1 ?u S 5, lia be sus P on d e u accordingly. The functions of the Governor-. 

discretion 11 ^ ° f th ° Governor uucIer this sub-section, shall bo exercised by him in his 

as i'£$ELSL Pro F in ? ial ] aw a w hf?h imposes any liability to taxation, shall be such 
ffi!l; SC ? n ? 0 against British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or against 
of domiciled in Burma and any law passed or°mado 

be invalid 10n Section, shall, to the extent or tho contravention, 

tlief befori t i 1 r 0 fi O H?r ring P rovis j on ^ . of 4 this Chapter a company incorporated who- 

Kin^dom^Andpassing of this Act, by or under tho laws of tho United 
anJ members ot the governing body of any such company and shareholders, 
L ? e p S and ^' VUnts t - Uercof shaJ1 b * deemed to comply with so much of anv 
°* Provincia 1 law as imposes, in regard to tho companies tradingin British 
01 C0Il ^ ltl0ns relating to or connected with (a) the place of incor- 
1 ° a . ?. 11 ^ be company or (b) tho place of birth, race, desoent, language reliction 
i omioiie oi duration of residence of members of the governing bodv of the company* 

son shafl l (r cer f! a f Qnt3 °J s f rvaats - Provided that no company orper- 

,... 1 ^ . rtue of this Section, bo doomed to comply with such rooiromout or 

or Sete'i 1 ! like requirement V conditio* L Tmpo^d by 

under !he la« nt Rr rl r ^ hmgdom. m regard to companies incorporated by or 
uuaer tne laws of Biinsh India and trading in the United Kingdom, 


in 1; K hali Ve rWr, f Q °. Wmg Pr° vls l™ 3 of this Chapter a British subject domiciled 
mnoscs'in i ■ nrd ff to c . om P ly v;ith fo much of any Federal or Provincial law as 
thj8°Aot .*#<? orunder ° t ?^ ames ! nc » r U or f led T whether Wore or after the pass! 
tog to or connectwl whn lt WS ? f B, « t l S - h u India ’ a f y retirements or conditions rola- 
Hlrace or duration ^f h & 8 I ' ,aco c ° i f l bir Hh race, desoeuE, language, religion, domicile, 

t n v or of its^hTehidL de #R 06 ° f the ” 101lbers ot tbo Ooverning Body of tho c m 
p.inv ui ui li.. snarenolders, officers, agents or servants. 

nnv snch rentormnenw. 011 s ¥i- by vil t r of . section, bo deem :d to comply with 
wndUton is^mS w' ar n C0nd . ltl0 “ aforesaid if and so long as a like requirement or 
Sed bv ' ? ad * r >. th 1 S la S of 5° regard to the companies incor- 


H 
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For tho purpose of this section, but not for Purposes of anv other prOvi^krnr” 
chapter a company registered in Burma before the commencement of Part III 
_ -iiis Act shall be deemed to be a company incorporated by or under the laws of 
British India. 

(1J No ship registered in U. K. shall be subjected directly or indirectly bv, or 
under, any Federal or Provincial law to any treatment affecting either the ship her- 
scJ or her master, officers, crew, passengers or cargo, which is discriminatory in 
favour of ships registered in British India, except in so for as ships registered in 
British India are for the time being subjected by or under any law of tho United 
Kingdom to treatment of a like character, which is similarly discriminatory in favour 
of ships registered in U. K, 

2 ) The provisions of this action are in addition to, and not in derogation of, tho 
provision of any of the preceding sections of this chapter. 

t, W Notwithstanding any thing in any Act of the Federal Legislature, or of the 
iio.iuciai Legislature, companies incorporated, w r hether before or after the passing of 
^ or under > , tilc * aws °* .£• carrying on business in India shall be 

eligible j or ny grant, county or subsidy payable out of public moneys in India for 
i he encouragement of any trade or industry to tho same extent as companies incor¬ 
porated by or under the laws of British India are eligible there for. Provided that this 


i i I Vi AAAUUl eugiuxe mere ior. rroviciea tnat tms 

bub-seoaon shall not apply m relation to any grant, bounty, or subsidy payable out of 
l-v-hu moneys for the encouragement of any trade or industry, if and so long, as 
u , 1 ', 1 ° , ’-n ^ rQe being in force, companies" incorporated bv. or 

mo the laws of British India and carrying on business in U. K. are not equally 
elmlle with companies incorporated by, or under, the laws of U. K. for the benefit 
01 any 6 nm L bounty or subsidy payable out of public moneys in U. K. for the 
encouragement of the same trade or industry. 

, . f 2 j .: I ''' , p V ' thstan ; ii r ng • anything in ibis Chapter, an Act of the Federal Legislature 
V\ °- * h . e . 1 rovmcial Legion tore may require, in the cam of a company which, at tho 
< ><*i was not engaged in British India in that branch of 

n 1 .rr C ‘V° l | ni ' lu -’ Liy which it is the purpose of the grant, bounty or subsidy to encour- 
¥5 s ial1 not ehgihle for any gi mty or subsidy under tlie 

Act tailor : (a) the company is incorporated by or under the laws of British India and 
: ,' J ' luoportion, not exceeding one half of the members of its Governing Body as 
thy Act may prescribe, are Indian subjects of His Majesty and (c) the company g'ivos 

eo presradbed b C facl ltlcs for traimn « of Indian subjects of His Majesty as may be 

(. • ' .i y rposes of this section a company incorporated by or under the laws of 
tne rated eu'c lom shdl be deemed to be carrying on business in India if it own 
: .ups ' a.oh habitually trade to and from ports in India. 

\xJL\ V ^^hshment of a Federation a convention is made between His 

J Iy’g . 8 i°7 en £! en * . m United Kingdom and the Federal Government whereUv 
. nu'lap y of treatment is assured in U. K. to Indian subjects of His Majesty domi- 
j ‘ lu V*?4 India and to companies incorporated by or under tho laws of Brititu 
lu<Ua and m British India to subjects of His Majesty’s domiciled in U K and 2 

rSu'af lKX tCd by ’ ° r U V4 th ° ,aws of ^ U^ Sdom respJtivriy te 

ic js..j ut the matters, or any of tho matters with regard to which provision i- mnaa 
in the preceding p otions of '.his Chapter His Majesty may. if he is satisfied that all 

p 'T'ffssjsi k t snaa £&£ 

esc 

is in fmee ^oporaxijon of those sections shall, to that oxtent, be susDenied. 

uuder the section shall oease toW. u- 


Jj An Order-in-Couneil uudei the section shall cexse to Wve effect and when 
the conyenrjou wliepto it relates expires, or is terminated by eithm- pa% thereto 

hio i edorai oi Frpvmcial law which prescribes or empowers anv authority to 
qualifications to be held bv iim-finns- Cal nra^fio!.,. Rny °. nt ‘ V to 

estate ft ist “vafr, vmrist. star** 1 


iitoly before tho passing 
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,3o long as the condition set out in sab-section (3) of the section conti 
ilfilled a British subject domiciled in U. K. or India, who, by virtue of a m 
cabdlploma granted to him in IT. K. is, or is entitled to be registered in XL K. as a 
qualified medical practitioner, shall not by or under any law of the Indian legislature 
or of the Federal or any Provincial legislature be excluded from the practising 
of medicine or surgery or midwifery in India or any paid thereof or from being 
registered as qualified so to do, on any ground that the diploma held by him does 
not furnish sufficient guarantee of his possession of the requisite knowledge and skill 
for the practise of medicine, surgery and midwifery and ho shall not be so excluded 
on that ground unless the law of Federation, or of the province, as the case may 
be, makes provision for securing ; (a) that no proposal for excluding the holders of 
any particular diploma from tho practice, or registration, shall become operative un- 
till the expiration of twelve months after the notice thereof had been given to the 
Governor-General and to the University or other body granting that diploma and 
(b) that such a proposal shall not become operative, or, as the case may be, shall 
cease to operate, if the Privy Council on an application made to them under the next 
succeeding sub-section, determine that tho diploma in question ought to be recognised 
as furnishing such sufficient guarantee as aforesaid. 


(2) If any University or other body in the United Kingdom which grants medical 
diploma, or auy British subject who holds such diploma, is aggrieved by the pro¬ 
posal to exclude the holders of that diploma from practice or registration in India that 
body or person may make an application to the Privy Council, and the Privy Council, 
after giving to such authorities and persons, both in "India and in U. K. as they think 
fit, an opportunity of tendering evidence or submitting representations in writing 
shall determine whether the diploma in question does or does not furnish sufficient 
guarnteo of the possession of requisite kuowledge and skill for the* practice of medi¬ 
cine, surgery and midwifery and shall notify their determination to Governor-General, 
who shall communicate it to such authorities and cause it to be published in such a 
manner as he thinks fit. 

(3) The condition referred to in sub-section (1) of this sec'* \ is that Indian 
subicots of Ilis Majesty holding medical diploma granted after examination in India 
shall not be oxcluded from practising medicine, surgery or midwi'Ary in U. K., or 
from being registered therein as a qualified medical practitioner, except on tho grounds 
that the deploma does not furnish ^uffioient guarantee of the possession of the re¬ 
quisite knowledge and skill for the practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery, and 
shad only bo excluded on that ground so long as law of U. K. makes provision for 
enabling any question*as to the sufficiency of that diploma to be referred to, and de¬ 
cided by, the Privy Council. 

(4) A medical practitioner entitled to practise or to bo registered in Lidia by virtue 
of tho deploma granted in U. Iv. or in IJ. K. by virtue of a diploma granted in India 
shall not, in the praotice of liis profession, be subjected to auy restriction or condi¬ 
tion whereto persons entiled to praotiso by virtue of diplomas granted in other coun¬ 
ty are not subject. 


(5) The forcgoiug provisions of this section shall, subject to modification herein- 
rftOi. mentioned, apply m relation to the Barman subjects of His Majesty, who by 
Virtue of medical diplom them in Burma or in U. K., are, or are entitled 

x 2?.r. e ? !S ,. ni U. 1L as qualified medical practitioners as they apply iu relation 
l ': Br.tash subjects domiciled in U, K., who, by virtue of medical diplomas granted in 
L. K., me or are entitled to be registered in th K., as qualified medical practitioners. 
The said modifications are as follows : That is to say, (a) sub-section (3) shall not 
apply and reference m sub-section (1) to the condition set out therein shall be deemed 
to be omitted ; (b) any reference in sub-section (2) or sub-section (4) to IT. K. shall 
be construed as a reference to Burma. ' 

(b) Nothing in this section shall he construed 
recognised authority in U K or 
on tne ground of 
ground. 

* l hlB Aif e:f l on tho expression “diploma” includes any certificate, degree, 

th ^ r £°? l unent or status granted to persons passing ex us. 

t »• ft a- i * 0 * olds a commission from his Majesty as a medical officer in tho 
Indian Medica Service or any other branch of His Majesty’s forces and is on the 
aotrve list shall, by virtue of that commission, bo deemed to bo qualified to pnv.vUe 
surgery and midwifery in British India and be entitled to be registered iu 
Bnnsh ludia or any paid thereof as> so qualified. 


as affecting any power of any 
India to suspend or dobar any person from practice 
misoonduct or to remove auy person from the register on that 


miST/ly 
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'($/ Nothing in the preceding sections o£ this chapter shall affect the operation o 
nplaw passed or made before this Act other than the law relating to medical 
practitioners. 

(2) In this chapter u law” includes any ordinance, order, by-law, rule or regulation 
having, by virtue of any Act of Parliament, or of any existing Indian law or any law 
of the federal or any Provincial Legislature, the force "of law. 

The constitution of a Federal Railway Authority forms Part VIII of the Bill which 
is supported by a schedule. 

No less than three-sevenths of members of this authority shall be persons 
appointed by the Governor-General in ins discretion and the Governor-General shall, 
in his discretion, appoint a member of authority to bo the President thereof. This 
authority shall act on business principles, due " regard being had by^ them to the 
interests of agriculture, industry, commerce and the f:general public and in particular, 
shall make proper provision for the meeting out of their receipts on the Rovenuo 
Account, all expenditure to which such receipts are applicable. 

In discharging the said functions, the Railway Authority shall be guided by such 
instructions on questions of policy as may be given to them by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. The Authority shall establish, maintain and control a fund and all expenditure 
whether on Revenue Account or on Capital Account, required for the discharge of tho 
functions of the Authority, shall he defrayed out of that fund. 

The Governor-General may, from time to time, appoint a Railway Rates Committee 
to give advice to the authority in conection with any dispute between persons using 
or desiring to use a railway and as to the rates or traffic facilities. 

A bill or amendment making provisions for regulating rates and fares to be charged 
on any railway, shall not be introduced or moved in either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature, except on the recommendation of the Governor-General. 

A tribunal is proposed for tho settlement of questions arising between the Railway 
Authority and owners of -the Railway and Indian States. A person shall not ho 
qualified to be appointed or to be member of authority, unless he has had experience 
in commerce, industry, agriculture, finance or administration, if ho is, or within 
twelve months last preceeding has been a member of tho Federal or any Provincial 
Legislature or in the service of the Crown in India or a Railway Official in India. 
At tho head of the executive staff of authority, there shall be a Chief Commissioner, 
being a person with experience in Railway administration who shall be appointed by 
the authority, subject to the confirmation by the Governor-General, exercising his 
individual judgment. Tho Chief Railway Commissioner shall be assisted by a 

Financial Commissioner* who shall be Appointed by tho Govornor-General, and by such 
additional Commissioners, being persons with experience in Railway administrate 
the authority, on the recommendation of the Chief Railway "Commissioner, may 
appoint. 


More than 75 pages of the Bill contain provisions for the Government of Burma, 
separated from India, to bo administered by the Crown. 

Thu Governor of Burma will bo appointed by His Majesty. Tho executive authority 
of Burma extends to raising in Burma, on behalf of Mis Majesty of naval, military 
and air forces and to t> e governance of His Majesty’s forces in Burma and to the 
exercise of such rights, authority and jurisdiction as are exeroise&ble by His Majesty 
by Treaty, grant virago etc., and in relation to the area in Burma, which are not 
part of the territories of His Majesty. 

There will be a Council of Ministers, not exceeding 10 to aid and advise tho 
Governor, excepting in regard to the discretionary function of the Governor. 
Ministry's salaries shall not be varied during the term of Office. 

The discretionary power *, of the Governor are in respect ofdefinito ecclesiastical 
affairs, control monetary no!icy, currency and coinage and in exercise of theso functions 
he may appoint Counsellors not exceeding three in number. 

In regard to the exercise of discretionary powers by the Governor, he shall bo 
subject to tho Instrument of Instructions issued by His Majesty and will comply with 
the directions, if any, of tho Secretary of State. Tho Governor ipav appoint a Finan¬ 
cial Adviser, altar consulting his Ministers. 

There will be an Advocate-General for Burma to advise the Government upon legal 
matron. Aj in iho of Governor^ in Provinces in India, so in Burma the Gove¬ 
rnor i. empowered to deal suitably with crimes of violence intouded to overthrow the 
Government. 

The Legislature shall consist of a Senate of 36 members and a House of Represen¬ 
tatives, with 130 members. 
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A^The previous sanction of tlio Governor is required for certain legislative proposals, 
including those affecting immigration into Burma or procedure for criminal proceedings, 
wherein European and British subjects are concerned. 

It is provided that a British subject, domiciled in the United Kingdom, is exempt 
from the operation of so much of any law of Burma as imposes any restriction on the 
right of entry into Burma, provided that no person shall, by virtue of this Section, be 
entitled to claim exemption if and so long as Burman subjects of His Majesty, domici¬ 
led in Burma are, by and under the law of the United Kingdom, subject in the United 
Kingdom to similar restriction. 


Another clause says, “Subject to the provisions of this Chapter, a British subject, 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, shall be exempt from the operation of bo much of 
any Jaw of Burma as imposed by referenco to the place of birth, race, descent 
lauguage, religion, domicile, residence or duration of residence, any liability, restriction 
or condition, in regard to travel, residence, the holding of property or public office or 
carrying out of any occupation, trade, business or profession. The provisions will apply 
to Indian subjects of His Majesty, provided nothing shall affect any restriction lawfully 
imposed oa the right of entry into Burma of such Indian subjects of His Majesty as 
aforesaid or any restriction lawfully imposed as a condition of allowing any such 
Indian subject to enter Burma. 

Similar provisions are made for British and for Indian companies and for recipro¬ 
cal treatment of ships. It is provided that no law of Burma, which prescribes qualifi¬ 
cations to be held by persons practising any profession in Burma, or holding any office 
or performing any function shall have effect so as to preclude any person who "imme¬ 
diately before the passing of this Act was lawfully practising that profession from 
continuing to practise that profession or holding office. 

The executive authority of Burma in respect of Railways will be exercised by the 
Burma Railway Board, consisting of the Presidout and eight other members! Tho 
functions of and the directions to this Board are identically the same as those for the 
Federal Railway Authority in India. 

The constitution of the High Court and tho Public Service Commission, and the 
control by His Majesty as to the Defence appointments aro all specified. 

The miscellaneous provisions as to the relations with India are as follows :— 

/Whereas it may appear that the distribution of property and liabilities effected by 
this Act as between India and Burma may result in an undue burden on the revenues 
of tho Federation out of the revenues of Burma and for charging on tho revenues of 
Burma of such periodical or other sums as may appear to him to be proper with a 
to preventing nndue disturbance of trade between India and Burma in the period 
immediately following the separation of India and Burin ith a view to safe¬ 

guarding the economic inter, ts of Burma during that period. His Majesty-in-Co unci l 
may give such directions as he thinks fit for those purposes with respect to tho duties 
which arc, while the order is in fuvee, to be levied on goods imported into or exported 
from India or Burma and with respect to ancillary and related matters. 

His Majesty-in-Counoil may maxe provision for the grant of relief from any Bur- 
man tax on income in respect of the income taxed or taxable by or under the law of 
the Federation of India. 

His Maiesty-iu-Council may make such provisions with respect to the monetary 
system of Burma and matters connected therewith end ancillary thereto, as he thinks 
fit and in particular, but, without prejudice to the generality of this section, such 
provision as may appear to him to be necessary or proper for the purpose of giving 
effect io any arrangement with respect to the said matters male before the commen¬ 
cement of this part of this Act with the approval of the Secretary of State bv tho 
Governor of Burma-in-Coum il. 

Hid Majesty-dn-Oouncil may direct that during such period as may be specified in 
tlu' order, immigration into Burma from India will be ubjected to "such restrictions 
us may have been mutually agreed upon before the commencement of this paid of 
this Act between the Governor of Bunna-in-Council and the Governor-General of 
fndia in Council and approved by tho Secretary of fctate or, in default of im agree¬ 
ment, as may have been prescribed by the Secretary of State and no other restrictions. 
Provided Cat any such order may be varied by" a subsequent order in tho ( mu d 
m such a manner as appears to His* Majesty necessary to give effect to any agreement 
in this behalf, it will be made after the commencement of this part of "this Act by 
tho Governor of Burma with a Governor of an Indian province or the Governor- 
General of India in Council, 1 
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The following 1 explanatory memorandum on the Government of India Bill was 
issued. The great length of the Bill was to a large extent apparent rather than-real. 

The Bill has to provide for three separate entities, (a) the Indian provinces, which 
With the states will compose the Federation, and (c) Burma. 

The clauses relating to the federal executive and legislatuture (11 and 27) are 
repeated in an identical form and to a large extent with identical matter in relation 
to the Inoian provincial executives and legislatures and again in relation to the ex¬ 
ecutive and legislature of Burma. Further, the Bill having set out the provisons for 
legislative powers, administrative relations, finance, railways, the judicature, the civil 
services, the {Secretary of State and his department and matters included in part XII 
described as miscellaneous and general in their application to the Indian constitution 
necessarily repeats almost the whole of' this matter with some modification for tho 
Burma. The result is that if the matter contained in 50 clauses relating to Burma, 
there ing except a few clauses, specially Burma, which is not to he found in 

sum;fanco m other connections in the earlier clauses of the Bill. 

2. There are two reasons which have ruled out any attempt to avoid this duplication 
and in some cases triplication of matter. First, it must be remembered that provisions 
relating to Burma, that is to say, the whole of the Part XIV of the Bill, comprising 
as they do the future constitution for Burma, must be complete and self-contained 
sinr '-‘ ^ would obviously be inappropriate that the constitution for the separate 
country of Burma should have to be sought for all time among the provisions relating 
tu the Government of India. Secondly, so far as the central and provincial constitutions 
of India are concerned, although as has already been explained there 

are some 10 clauses which appear twice to a large extent in common form, first, in 

relation to the federation and, secondly, in relation to the provinces, there are none¬ 
theless important differences in detail between these clauses in their relation to the 
I -’deration and provinces, respectively, and any attempt to set out the provincial 

constitutions by a system of reference to the federal constitution or vice versa, 

would have inevitably resulted in la most complex and confusing presentation. 

d. The result of The arrangoment adopted in the Bill is, however, that although 
it contains 450 clauses, if due account is taken of the repetitions just described, it 
could accurately be described as a Bill of about half the length. 

4. There is no need to explain in any detail the general purpose of tho Bill nor 
the nature of he constitutions which it is designed to provide for India and Burma, 
respectively. These matters have been set out at length and in detail in tho report 
cf the Joint Select Committee of which the Bill is the expression in legislative form. 
The Bill follows the committee’s report, with one or two exceptions (such as that it 
provides that a federal court should entertain appeals relating onlv to the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution Act and not to the interpretation of the Acts passed by tho 
federal legislature in exercise of its exclusive legislative jurisdiction) and with certain 
additional details that were not dealt with by the committee. 

5. But although d detailed exposition of tho contents of the Bill is for the reason 
just given unnecessary, there are one or two points which it is desirable to explain 
in ord< r that its construction may bo made readily understood. The present Govern- 
m j ut of Irdia Act, after formally vesting in the Crown the Governmcr t of Jud : a and. 
assuming '.or tho King all the powers which up to 185S had been vested in the K 
India Company, proceeded to piano in the bands of a corporate body known as the 
hceri-tary of Mate in Council of India complete control over all Acts, v operations and 
concerns which relate to the Government or the revenues of India. Further, tho 
present Act commits the civil and military Government of India to the Governor- 
General in Council and the Government of each province to a Governor, acting with 
an Executive Co omul and Minister ,, but at the same time places the provincial Govern* 
ir.cnb. in subordination to the Secretary of State in Council, the Act merely enabling 
the Seewtary of Sh to in Coi ned so far as transferred subjects in the provinces were 
concerned by the Statutory Rules to relax or remove bis hitherto all-emtracing powers 
of superintendence and control, 

G. The purpose of the present Bill is to resume into the hands cb ft a lTincr 
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^sequence of this Bill will, therefore, be that tlio federal executive and each 
u l i? cia ^ execu .^ VG will by d a-ect delegation from the Crown exercise independently on 
behalf of the King the powo rs respectively vested in them by this Bill, subject to" the 
superintendence by the Secretary of State over the Governor-General and Governors in 
certain directions referred 'to below. 

. 7* The entry of stat -s into tho Federation is dealt with in clause 6 and other pro¬ 
visions of the Bill of which tho effect is that while states which accede to the 

federation will accent the whole Act the extent of powers exercisable in relation to 

federated states /y the federal executive and legislature will be governed by 
me Killers’ Instr 4ient of Accession which will specify matters in legislative lists 

which he accept as federal matters in relation to his state. It is proposed that 

immediately aft-jr the Bill has been passed the Crown should enter into negotiations 
with tile states for the conclusion of their accession to the Federation. Tho extent 
th which each ruler is proposing to accede will be brought to the knowledge of 
parliament, before Parliament by aQirmative resolutions of both Houses invite his 
Majesty to issuo a proclamation inaugurating the Federation. 

8. The legislative powers conferred upon the Federation and the provinces res¬ 
pectively, are statutorily defined by part V of tho Bill read with and connected with 
the seventh schedule. The distribution of financial resource is effected in part through 
legislative powers and in parts through tho provisions of part TII. 

n 9. Executive authority will be exercised in the Federation by tho Governor- 
general and in the provinces by tho Governor, but tho Governor-General and each 
uoveruor will have to aid and advise him in exercise of this authority by a Council 
ot Ministers. In this connection it is important that the meaning and effect of higher 
• ^ ca l * erms usec * throughout the Bill should be clerly understood. The duty 
ot funsters is described in the bill as being that of aiding and advising the Governor 
General (or the Governor) in exercise of his functions except in so far as he is by 
orunder this Act required to exerciso his functions or any of them in his discretion. 
Uther provisions of the Bill require the Governor-General to exercise in his discretion 
his functions with regard to three departments which it is proposed to reserve for 
his own control (tho departments of External Affairs) and various' other specific 
powers conferred upon the Governor-General and upon tho Governors by (lie Bill 
aro described as being the powers, the exercise of which is in their discretion. 

10. Tiio result is that in regard to any power or function so described Ministers 
have no constitutional right to leader advice but in regard- to every matter not dcseri- 
beci as being exerciseable by the Governor-General (or tho Governor) in his discretion 
the right to advise i. o., to initiate proposals rests with the Ministers. Tho s • M 
technical term used in this connection throughout tho Bill is tho phrase ‘exercise liis 
* IT— 1: ^ Pigment'. This phrase, which is applicable to matters within tho purview 
of Ministers moans that tho Governor-General (or a Governor* after considering tho 
advice of Ministers is free to direct such action as ho thanks lit, that is to sav, not 
necessarily to accept the advice tendered to him. This course isopen to tho Govemov- 
Goneral (or a Governor) (a) whenever any of the special responsibilities enumerated in 
clause 12 (52) of the Biff is, in his opinion, involved and (b) whenever any of tho 
powers conferred upon him by the Act specifically require him in their exorcise to 
exorcise his individual judgment whenever the Governor-General or a Governor is 
acting in his discretion or i exercising his individual judgment he is subject to tho 
superintendence of the Secretary of State (clauses 14 and 54). 

Fall directions will bo given to the Governor-Genet a! and Governors by an Instru¬ 
ment of Instructions to be issued with tho approval of Parliament by the"Crown. The 
document, though it cannot, of course, confer powers which are not to bo found in tho 
Act, will regulate the use of the powers conferred by the Act and though the Instru¬ 
ment will cover many’ other matters the directions on tho point just described As to 
thoir relations with Ministers will be of fundamental importance. Among the more 
important of other matters with which it is tontem plated that the Instrument of 
Instructions should deal are the consultation between the Governor-General, counsellors 
and hi s Ministers m the day-to-day working of the federal executive, an explanation 
p the line which it is intended that tho Governor-General and Governors should 
follow m the interpretation and application of their special responsibilities. The In¬ 
strument \mU aW‘ indicate tho nature of the rights of the Indian states which roquiio 
protection and tho line to be followed by the Goveruor-Goneral in giving his p i evious 
sanction to certain kinds of legislation (an important instance of this category 
financial legislation) aud m particular legislation affecting a federal surcharge on income * 





tax (clause 138). 
te Government 
efore tho Bill comes 
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lt is intended that a provisional draft of instructions contemplated by 
shall be available for the information of i'pth the Housos of Parliament 
iomes under a detailed discussion in comm’ttee. 
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11. As to the coming into operation of the various parts of the Bill the intention 
is that with the exception of part (2) relating to the fedo";ition tho rest of the Bill 
will come into force on such date as the Xing in Council aav fix and that part (2) 
of the Bill be brought into force by a proclamation on such date after coming into 
force of the remainder of the Bill as Parliament may by a resolution referred to in 
para (7) above. During the period, while the Bill other t. a the provision- 
of part (2) is in operation the transitional provisions container in Part XL1I read 
with the ninth schedule will regulate the powers of the existing central Government 
The effect of the provisions in Part XIII is to keep in operation witn some necessary 
modifications, such as the transfer of conduct of relations with i he states to thu 
authority specified in clause 8 (2) the provisions of the present Act relating to the 
' entral executive and the legislature and to make such modifications as are necessary 

i powers exerciseable by that authority under such parts of tho Bill as are in 
wp oration. Their effect is also while bringing to an end the Council of India as at 
pre at constituted to leave in the hands of the Secretary of State and of the 
advisers who under this Bill are to take the place of members of the Council of 
India. The same measure of control over the financial operations of tho central 
Government during the period intervening between the commencement of provincial 
autonomy and the establishment of federation as is at present exercised by tho 
Secretary of State in Council. 

12. The Bill necessarily contains provisions (clauses 156 and 426) giving power to 

regulate trade relations between India and Burma during the period immediately 
following the separation with the object of minimising tho disturbance of economic 
conditions in Burma which might oth It in their present fori l These 

be rogarded as provisional since discussions on the matter are etui m 
progrtj. s aud it is impossible until they are included to be certain that the provisions 
on the lines at present in the Bill aro sufficiently precise but whatever form the 
powers granted to E;.: Majesty-iu-Council by the Bill may ultimately assume it is not 
intended that they should be so exor< iscd as to prejudice the fiscal autonomy wb : 
India has enjoyed in the past. 


13. Tho franchise proposed for provincial legislature is that embodied in the 

White Paper as embodied by the Joint Select Committee. It will be observed that 
the d 5 tails of this find at present no pi to the Bill which has been 

drawn to tho assumption that these matters in view of their technical character will 
like many other matters of detail be prescribed by Orders-in-Council to be made 
subsequently to the passage of the Bill with the approval of both the Houses of 
Parliament. If. however, it should be found that Parliament would prefer th X provi¬ 
sions for franchise for territorial constituencies Sbo u included in schedules to tho 
Bill it should be included in schedules to the Bill it should be possible to move addi¬ 
tion of another schedule or schedules for this purpose. 

14. As for tho expenditure necessitated by the Bill so far as there is any charge 

on British revenues the financial memorandum attached to tlxe -Bill explains tho dosi- 
tion. Bo far as Indian revenues are concerned, whilst it is impossible to estimate*in 
advance and with prevision the exact figure, the general effect may be.gauged by the 
estimates Jaid before tho Joint Select Committee and discussed in paragraphs 26V-2/3 
inclusive of their report. 1 



